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Preface 


I  am  happy  to  commend  this  volume  as  containing  the  essential  record 
of  the  Uppsala  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  includes 
not  only  minutes,  summaries  of  discussions,  resolutions  and  approved  docu¬ 
ments,  but  also  a  perceptive  editorial  by  the  editor,  Dr  Goodall,  signed 
personal  evaluations  of  the  Section  documents  and  some  of  the  principal 
addresses  made  to  the  Assembly. 

I  shall  elsewhere  have  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  express  my 
own  evaluation  of  what  is  reported  in  this  book.  Here  it  is  perhaps 
enough,  in  addition  to  commending  it  for  thoughtful  study,  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  all  of  us  owe  to  the  editor,  Dr  Norman  Goodall,  and  to 
those  'who  worked  with  him  to  produce  this  report  —  Dr  Walter  Miiller- 
Rdmheld,  the  Rev.  Yves  Poulain  and  Miss  Verleigh  Cant. 

Geneva 

August  15,  1968 

Eugene  Carson  Blake 
General  Secretary 
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Editorial 


This  volume  is  the  Official  Report  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  It  contains  the  authorized  text  of  all  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  the  Assembly,  all  statements  adopted  or  received  by  the 
Assembly,  and  the  official  minutes  of  the  entire  proceedings  from  the 
opening  service  of  worship  on  the  morning  of  July  4  to  the  closing  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  evening  of  July  19.  While  covering  material  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Reports  of  the  three  previous  Assemblies  the  pattern  of  this 
volume  is  slightly  different  from  its  predecessors.  It  begins  with  «What 
the  Assembly  said».  This  Part  One  contains  the  final  text  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Sections  into  which  the  Assembly  divided  for  the  discussion  of  six 
main  topics  related  to  the  dominant  theme  «Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new».  These  topics  were  originally  defined  as  (i)  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church»,  (ii)  Renewal  in  Mission,  (iii)  World  Economic 
and  Social  Development,  (iv)  Towards  Justice  and  Peace  in  International 
Affairs,  (v)  The  Worship  of  God  in  a  Secular  Age,  (vi)  Towards  a  New 
Style  of  Living.  Each  topic  had  been  the  subject  of  long  discussion  prior 
to  the  Assembly,  and  the  results  of  this  discussion  had  been  published  in 
the  volume  Drafts  for  Sections  which  was  sent  to  all  participants  some 
months  before  the  meeting  in  Uppsala.  In  these  section  discussions  there 
was  opportunity  for  fuller  participation  than  the  size  of  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  permitted.  In  Part  One  of  this  volume  the  final  text  of  each  report 
is  preceded  by  (i)  extracts  from  addresses  given  to  the  whole  Assembly 
before  the  sections  began  their  work,  and  (ii)  the  official  minute  of  the 
discussion  in  plenary  session  when  the  sections  made  their  report.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  reports,  as  amended  in  the  light  of  discussion,  there  is 
printed  for  interest  a  «personal  comment»  on  the  work  of  each  section 
written  by  a  member  of  the  section.  (This  Part  One  of  the  Report  is  also 
being  published  separately  under  the  title  Uppsala  Speaks  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  this  form  it  will  be  widely  used  and  discussed  by  the  member 
churches.) 

Part  Two  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  very  substantial  record  of  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  main  framework  is  chronological  but  where  a  subject  was 
before  the  Assembly  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  minutes  of  all  the 
discussion  on  it  have  been  brought  together,  with  a  cross-reference  in  the 
daily  record.  Inevitably  the  contents  of  this  Part  Two  will  prove  to  be  of 
variable  interest  and  value  to  readers.  There  are  paragraphs  of  lively  dis¬ 
cussion,  weighty  and  otherwise.  Sometimes  the  sharpness  of  debate  is 
apparent  and  in  a  few  instances  the  poignancy  of  disagreement  —  as  in  the 
tragic  Nigerian  situation  —  shows  through.  Some  other  pages  in  this  record 
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have  value  only  for  the  procedural  pundits  and  for  constitutional  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  more  general  interest  will  be  the  summaries  of  addresses  given 
by  many  distinguished  speakers  and  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  on  these 
addresses.  Within  the  limit  of  this  volume  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  full  the  text  of  all  such  utterances.  The  Appendix  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  it  is  hoped  to  publish  others  in  a  supplementary  volume 
to  this  Report. 

Part  Two  yields  most  of  its  space  to  the  reports  of  what  were  called 
Committees  of  the  Assembly.  These  differed  in  their  composition  from  the 
membership  of  the  Sections  but  they  similarly  drew  upon  the  services  of 
advisers,  fraternal  delegates,  observers  and  youth  participants,  as  well  as 
the  appointed  delegates  of  the  member  churches.  The  task  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  was  to  survey  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  carried 
on  since  the  previous  Assembly  by  the  Council’s  Divisions,  Departments, 
Secretariats  etc.,  and  to  lay  down  the  main  lines  of  policy  and  programme 
for  the  period  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Assemblies.  They  worked  on 
another  series  of  preparatory  documents,  including  those  contained  in  the 
Work  Book  of  the  Assembly  and  the  survey  contained  in  the  volume 
called  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala.  They  were  also  required  to  take  into 
account  proposals  for  the  work  of  the  next  period  as  formulated  in  reports 
made  by  standing  committees  (known  as  Working  Committees)  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  light  of  all  this  material  and 
the  general  trend  of  discussion  in  the  Sections  these  Assembly  Committees 
were  responsible  for  recommending  to  the  Assembly  «the  broad  policy  and 
main  lines  of  future  work  to  be  undertaken».  The  committees  and  their 
sub-committees  numbered  twenty-five.  In  addition  to  this  large  range  of 
committee  work,  eight  other  Assembly  committees  dealt  with  such  matters 
as  Nominations,  Credentials  (of  Assembly  participants),  Press  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  the  ordering  of  Assembly  business  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Assembly  Message. 

The  minutes  here  published  record  such  discussion  as  took  place  in  ple¬ 
nary  session  on  the  work  of  all  these  committees.  That  this  discussion  was 
not  fuller  was  due  to  the  congested  state  of  the  agenda  and  the  pressure 
of  time  when  the  reports  were  ready  for  presentation.  It  was  admittedly 
disappointing  that  most  of  these  reports,  including  one  of  such  significance 
as  that  on  Faith  and  Order,  should  have  needed  to  pass  plenary  session 
without  any  discussion.  Again,  the  resulting  reports  of  these  committees, 
now  printed  in  full  in  this  volume,  are  variable  in  form  and  style  as  well 
as  length,  and  in  some  instances  their  component  parts  lack  a  final  unify¬ 
ing  pattern.  They  nevertheless  indicate  the  general  lines  along  which  the 
Council  will  be  working  during  the  next  period. 

The  Fourth  Assembly  was  the  largest  yet  held.  At  Amsterdam  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  which  constituted  the  membership  of  the  new  body  was 
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147.  At  Evanston  it  was  174,  and  at  New  Delhi  197.  By  the  time  the 
Uppsala  Assembly  convened  the  number  of  member  churches  had  risen  to 
235  (including  11  «associated»  churches,  that  is,  churches  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  less  than  10  000  but  otherwise  eligible  for  full  membership).  The 
delegates  at  Uppsala  numbered  704  in  comparison  with  the  351  delegates 
(with  238  alternates)  at  Amsterdam  twenty  years  earlier.  In  addition  to 
the  delegates  there  were  at  Uppsala  more  than  400  other  participants  with 
the  right  to  speak  (not  to  vote)  on  the  invitation  of  the  presiding  officer. 
These  comprised  157  advisers,  65  delegated  observers  officially  appointed 
by  their  churches,  127  youth  participants  and  72  fraternal  delegates. 
There  were  32  other  observers,  159  guests,  a  staff  of  330  (40  of  whom 
were  coopted  staff),  345  stewards  and  a  press  gallery  of  about  750.  The 
new  status  of  the  youth  participants  should  be  noted.  They  were  invited 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Council’s  Youth  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation  and  the  World  YMCA  and  YWCA.  Prior  to  the 
Assembly  they  had  met  in  conference  and  in  addition  to  some  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Assembly  discussions  they  made  a  series  of  formal  recom¬ 
mendations  expressing  their  determination  «to  make  our  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  total  engagement  of  the  Church  and  the  individual  believer  in 
the  work  for  peace,  social  justice  and  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  food, 
education  and  work».  They  were  vocal  in  criticism  of  the  average  age  of 
the  Assembly  delegates  and  declared  their  conviction  that  « imperialism  and 
paternalism  are  perpetuated  by  the  structure  and  theology  of  the  WCC». 
Perhaps  their  most  effective  contribution  was  in  their  dignified  but  chal¬ 
lenging  gesture  to  the  Assembly  in  its  closing  act  of  worship,  as  recorded 
later  in  this  volume. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  and  categories  of  attendance  at 
Uppsala,  the  work  of  the  700  voting  delegates  of  member  churches  was 
set  within  a  concourse  of  something  over  2700  people.  Some  hundreds  of 
these  never  claimed  the  right  to  speak,  even  where  they  possessed  it,  but 
from  sundry  quarters  of  the  vast  sports  arena  in  which  the  plenary  sessions 
were  held  —  notably,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  youth  galaxy  — 
unmistakable  sounds  of  applause,  derision,  jubilation  or  despair  punctuated 
the  deliberations.  It  may  become  necessary  at  some  point  to  assess  afresh 
the  truly  deliberative  capacity  of  a  delegated  assembly  in  the  light  of  its 
size,  setting  and  general  atmosphere. 

The  larger  numbers  were  not  the  most  significant  feature  of  this  larger 
Assembly,  for  with  the  growth  in  numbers  there  has  been  a  welcome 
extension  of  the  range  of  churches  included  in  the  membership  of  the 
Council.  The  largest  accession  from  the  Orthodox  Churches  came  at  New 
Delhi  but  other  Patriarchates  have  since  become  represented,  and  Uppsala 
marked  the  strongest  and  most  free  participation  yet  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
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doxy.  The  Section  reports  and  minutes  of  proceedings  will  carry  their  own 
evidence  of  the  value  of  this,  as  also  of  distinctive  elements  in  thought 
and  approach  which  this  brings  into  the  life  of  a  body  which  is  seeking 
to  achieve  a  common  mind  and  will  on  great  issues.  New  Delhi  had  also 
marked  a  turning-point  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  but  at  Uppsala  what  was  begun  at  New 
Delhi  wTas  seen  to  have  reached  a  far  more  significant  stage.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  new  epoch  had  been  initiated  by  Vatican  Council  II,  a  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  appointed  by  the  WCC  and  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Unity  had  been  at  work  for  some  time,  and  official 
relationships  of  cooperation  and  consultation  had  been  established  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  several  of  the  Divisions  of  the  WCC. 
All  this  lay  behind  the  welcome  participation  in  Uppsala  of  the  fourteen 
Roman  Catholic  delegated  observers  and  such  a  contribution  as  the  re¬ 
markable  utterance  of  Father  Tucci,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
When  Dr  Blake  read  the  Pope’s  personal  message  to  the  Assembly  it  was 
impossible  for  some  of  us  to  refrain  from  reflecting  on  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  dusty  answer  provided  by  one  of  the  Pope’s  predeces¬ 
sors  a  few  decades  ago  when  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  first  solicited  in  the  incipient  Faith  and  Order  movement.  At  Uppsala 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  first  time  became  represented  in  the 
membership  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  no  longer  simply  in  the 
ranks  of  consultants  or  observers.  The  Uppsala  Assembly  wisely  decided 
to  regard  the  question  of  the  possible  membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  WCC  as  one  not  yet  on  its  agenda;  it  clearly  raises  eccle- 
siological  and  practical  issues  the  consequences  of  which  for  both  bodies 
could  scarcely  yet  be  envisaged:  but  —  as  Father  Tucci  urged  —  to  assume 
that  this  question  can  never  arise  would  be  to  acquiesce  in  a  mutilated 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  would,  in  fact, 
shelve  great  issues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  itself.  This  was 
clearly  recognized  in  the  advice  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  to  continue  to  give  its  attention  to  this  matter,  reaffirming  the 
Council’s  eagerness  to  extend  its  membership  to  include  all  those  Christian 
Churches  at  present  outside  its  membership. 

While  the  stronger  contributions  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  potential  role 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  were  inevitably  prominent 
at  Uppsala,  there  was  no  weakening  of  the  often  expressed  desire  for  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  World  Council  and  churches  commonly 
referred  to  as  representing  conservative  evangelicalism».  The  particular 
convictions  and  concerns  reflected  by  this  not  always  apt  designation  are 
not  unrepresented  in  the  present  membership  of  the  Council,  and  through 
some  of  its  Divisions  valuable  links  have  been  established  with  significant 
leaders  and  theologians  representing  this  standpoint;  but  in  the  interests  of 
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some  of  the  deepest  and  most  central  concerns  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  there  is  need  greatly  to  extend  such  contacts,  whether  apart  from  or 
in  relation  to  the  membership  of  the  Council. 

What  of  the  main  trend  and  tone  of  the  Fourth  Assembly?  Judgements 
on  this  will  differ  with  the  people  who  make  them,  and  although  these 
reflections  may  by  dignified  by  the  term  Editorial  they  are  no  more  than 
personal  comments,  offered  in  the  freedom  which  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Council  has  most  courteously  given  me.  The  most  obvious  and 
widely  acknowledged  feature  of  the  Assembly  was  its  preoccupation  —  at 
times,  almost,  its  obsession  —  with  the  revolutionary  ferment  of  our  time, 
with  questions  of  social  and  international  responsibility,  of  war  and  peace 
and  economic  justice,  with  the  pressing,  agonizing  physical  needs  of  men, 
with  the  plight  of  the  underprivileged,  the  homeless  and  starving,  and 
with  the  most  radical  contemporary  rebellions  against  all  «establishments», 
civil  and  religious.  It  was  not  only  recognized  that  —  as  it  was  often  ex¬ 
pressed  —  the  world  was  writing  the  agenda  for  the  meeting;  the  right  of 

the  world  to  do  this  was  largely  taken  for  granted  and  Uppsala  tried  to 

read  the  writing,  understand  it  and  respond  to  it  in  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  necessity  for  changes  as  tumultuous  for  the  Church  itself  as  for  the 

rapidly  changing  world.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  made  this  the 

inevitable  atmosphere  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  intensified  by  the  need  to 
deal  specifically  —  and  the  longing  to  deal  rightly  —  with  such  agoniz¬ 
ing  situations  as  those  existing  in  Nigeria/Biafra,  Vietnam  or  the  Middle 
East,  with  the  world-wide  crisis  in  race  relations  and  with  the  present 
mood  of  youth,  unmistakably  vocal  in  Uppsala.  Well  before  Uppsala  many 
of  these  concerns  had  become  dominant  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  through 
the  involvement  of  most  of  its  Divisions  in  one  or  other  feature  of  this 
contemporary  ferment  and  signally  in  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  held  in  Geneva  in  1966  on  the  theme  of  « Christians  in  the 
Technical  and  Social  Revolution  of  our  Time». 

But  at  Uppsala  the  sense  of  crisis  in  world  affairs  and  its  shattering 
impact  upon  Christian  institutions  and  on  what  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
meant  by  «the  Christian  tradition»  broke  in  again  and  again  with  the 
effect  of  a  thunder-clap  and  lightning-flash.  Even  at  other  times  the  storm 
rumblings  were  seldom  inaudible.  The  marks  of  these  storms  will  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  most  of  what  follows  in  this  volume. 

Few,  if  any,  who  were  present  at  Uppsala  would  have  wished  to  be 
sheltered  from  this.  This  applies  to  participants  of  all  ages,  though  there 
were  times  when  the  youth  participants  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not 
credit  anyone  over  thirty  with  a  sensitiveness  to  these  things,  nor  could 
they  believe  that  the  Church  had  ever  previously  been  awake  to  the  state 
of  the  world  around  it  and  the  kind  of  action  called  for  by  the  com¬ 
passion  of  Christ.  This  time,  however,  it  was  not  a  question  of  acknowledg- 
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ing  or  not  acknowledging  the  ferment  of  the  age.  We  were  living  in  it 
and  with  it.  We  were  it.  This,  at  least  was  recognized.  Although  I  do  not 
recall  the  dictum  being  quoted  at  any  point  in  the  Assembly,  there  would 
have  been  wide-spread  acceptance  of  a  word  of  Dag  Hammarskjold’s 
(who  was  often  remembered  by  us  in  his  homeland):  «In  our  era  the  road 
to  holiness  necessarily  passes  through  the  world  of  action. »  At  any  rate, 
there  was  the  almost  universal  recognition  that  the  Church  belongs  to  the 
world  of  action.  This  is  not  only  the  place  of  its  testing:  it  is  the  place 
where  its  beliefs  must  be  fashioned  and  re-fashioned  and  where  alone  the 
truth  to  which  it  would  testify  can  be  met.  The  point  where  many  would 
feel  that  Uppsala  remained  ambiguous  or  uncertain  or  where,  at  any  rate, 
fundamental  questions  were  recognized  but  not  answered  with  anything 
like  unanimity,  concerns  the  ultimate  dimensions  within  which  the  world 
and  the  Christian’s  involvement  in  it  are  to  be  seen.  To  return  to  Dag 
Hammarskjold’s  dictum,  is  there,  in  fact,  «a  road  to  holiness»  through 
this  world  of  action  and  radical  response  to  radical  temporal  changes  and 
needs?  Let  the  word  «holiness»  here  stand  for  all  those  other  dimensions 
in  relation  to  which  it  has  traditionally  been  natural  to  use  such  terms 
as  transcendent,  revelation,  and  the  like,  terms  which  have  been  used  in 
a  context  where,  accepting  the  world,  we  can  talk  also  of  other  worlds 
not  measurable  by  the  physical  explorers  or  capable  of  being  mastered  by 
the  technologists,  and  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  blessed  word 
«development».  In  relation  to  these  dimensions  is  there  a  Name  that  is 
above  every  name?  Is  there  one  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  may 
by  saved  from  missing  the  wholeness  of  life’s  meaning  and  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  new  man?  In  the  great  opening  addresses  of  the  Assembly, 
especially  those  by  Metropolitan  Ignatius  of  Latakia  and  Professor  Berk- 
hof  of  the  Netherlands  (presented  in  full  in  this  volume),  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  answer  to  these  questions  whether  in  terms  of  the  former’s 
exposition  of  the  Assembly  theme  or  the  latter’s  powerful  conclusion  to 
the  Council’s  long  study  on  the  « Finality  of  Jesus  Christ».  In  some  of  the 
Section  reports  and  in  the  discussion  recorded  in  these  pages  there  are 
affirmations  coincident  with  these  addresses.  Further,  it  could  be  contended 
that  it  is  amidst  this  «world  of  action»,  by  a  right  discernment  of  the 
significance  of  contemporary  social  revolutions  and  a  sacrificial  response 
to  such  human  needs  as  those  of  the  «developing»  countries,  that  the 
Christian  lives  within  the  «ultimate»  dimensions,  that  here  he  is  already  at 
one  with  the  God  who  in  the  here  and  now  is  making  all  things  new.  In 
whatever  ways  this  might  be  expressed,  many  participants  in  the  Assembly 
were  clearly  convinced  that  this  is  a  true  reading  of  our  present  situation. 
Others,  however,  were  left  with  the  question  whether  some  notes  essential 
to  the  faith  had  become  muted  in  the  course  of  the  Assembly.  The  «Man 
for  Others»  was  recognized  and  a  «Church  for  Others»  sought  to  respond 
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to  his  summons.  Was  he  recognized  as  more  than  a  man  for  others,  more 
than  a  New  Man?  And  did  the  others  for  whom  the  Church  exists  really 
include  the  Other  by  whom  it  exists  and  to  whom  belongs  a  name  which 
it  is  of  life  and  death  importance  that  all  men  everywhere  should  know 
and  acknowledge?  Perhaps  this  question  reached  its  sharpest  focus  in  the 
tension  which  is  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  recorded  plenary  discussion 
on  the  report  of  Section  II  (Renewal  in  Mission).  In  the  section  itself  the 
debate  was  sharper  and  led  to  heated  exchange  on  whether,  within  the 
abiding  mandate  of  the  Church’s  mission,  concern  «for  the  millions  who 
do  not  know  Christ»  still  constitutes  a  decisive  imperative.  Some  would 
contend  that  reluctance  to  speak  in  these  terms  is  no  more  than  a  wish 
to  depart  from  terminology  which  no  longer  communicates  what  it  is  most 
desired  to  express.  Others  were  left  wondering  whether  the  differences  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  discussion  were  more  fundamental  and  related  to  that  con¬ 
temporary  « crisis  of  faith»,  to  which  there  are  various  allusions  in  the 
following  pages  and  in  the  light  of  which  one  of  the  contributors  to  this 
volume  writes:  «Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  the  next  Assembly 
should  be  more  theological. » 

The  organization  of  a  WCC  Assembly  has  never  been  a  light  matter 
and  through  the  years  the  task  has  increased  in  scale  and  complexity. 
Writing  in  the  London  Times ,  an  experienced  politician  who  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  Uppsala  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  those  responsible  for  arranging 
this  Fourth  Assembly  and  added:  «No  small  amateurish  body  could  run 
a  show  like  Uppsala  1968  without  disasters  Most  of  those  responsible  for 
this  organizing  achievement,  whether  working  in  Sweden  or  from  Geneva 
were,  strictly  speaking,  more  amateur  than  professional  organizers  but  the 
result  was  a  remarkable  achievement.  At  no  Assembly  has  the  Council 
been  other  than  wonderfully  and  generously  served  by  its  local  hosts,  the 
inviting  churches  and  the  civic  and  governmental  authorities  of  our  host 
country  and  town.  But  certainly  no  previous  Assembly  hosts  have  surpassed 
Sweden  in  the  skill  and  generosity  which  were  expressed  in  every  detail  of 
our  care.  As  indicated  by  various  observations  and  recommendations  in  the 
following  minutes,  it  is  clear  that  much  fresh  thought  will  have  to  be  given 
to  the  pattern  and  procedures  of  future  Assemblies;  but  changing  needs  can 
be  met  with  confidence  if  there  is  continuity  with  the  skill  and  dedication 
which  made  Uppsala  memorable. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  quest  for  unity,  one  of  the  delegates  who  is 
by  no  means  given  to  speaking  lightly  of  the  Church  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  under  discussion  «spoke  of  churches,  congregations, 
councils  and  so  on  but  never  specifically  of  persons».  He  then  added: 
«Thanks  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  built  out 
of  personal  vocations .  .  .  Without  the  service  of  dedicated  people  the 
movement  would  become  depersonalized  and  institutionalized  in  a  bad 
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sense. »  At  Uppsala  there  were  still  a  few  amongst  us  who  had  known  in 
person  Nathan  Soderblom  to  whose  memory  tribute  was  frequently  paid 
in  the  course  of  the  Assembly.  There  were  those  who  had  worked  with 
Brent  and  Gardiner,  Mott  and  Temple,  Germanos  and  Paton,  Azariah  and 
Cheng  Ching  Yi.  Within  recollections  no  more  antiquated  than  those  of 
the  First  and  Second  Assemblies  the  names  of  Berggrav,  John  Baillie  and 
Brilioth  are  still  fresh,  and  at  Uppsala  itself  the  presence  of  such  veterans 
as  Professor  Alivisatos  and  Dr  Martin  Niemoller  made  the  great  past  con¬ 
temporary.  «The  ecumenical  movement  has  been  built  out  of  personal 
vocations. » 

What  of  the  next  chapter?  The  whole  tone  and  temper  of  Uppsala 
made  it  clear  that  a  new  age  is  upon  us.  The  winds  of  change  have  become 
hurricanes  since  that  famous  phrase  was  made  popular  by  an  elder  states¬ 
man.  The  issues  discussed  in  the  following  pages  and  the  forces  which 
thrust  them,  often  violently,  upon  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  illustrate 
the  startling  newness  of  the  Christian  task  and  the  largely  uncharted  ter¬ 
ritory  into  which  the  ecumenical  movement  moves.  Within  the  domestic 
life  and  leadership  of  the  WCC  change  is  no  less  in  evidence.  One  great 
secretarial  regime  gives  place  to  another,  while  the  shatteringly  unexpected 
death  of  Franklin  Clark  Fry  on  the  eve  of  the  Assembly  and  his  succession 
in  office  by  a  distinguished  Asian  become  symbolic  of  what  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  radical  change  of  direction  with  consequences  which  cannot 
yet  be  measured.  « All  things  new  . . .»  Can  this  be  accepted  in  the  faith 
and  obedience,  the  confidence  and  wondering  awe  of  those  who  remember 
that  the  opening  words  of  this  Uppsala  theme  are  «Behold,  I  make  . . .»? 

Norman  Goodall 

Note 

In  acknowledging  the  privilege  entrusted  to  me  as  Editor  of  this  Report  I 
must  pay  tribute  to  my  editorial  colleagues  —  the  Rev.  Yves  Poulain  who  is 
responsible  for  the  French  edition,  and  especially  to  Dr  Walter  Muller-Romheld 
the  Editor  of  the  German  edition  who,  as  the  WCC  Secretary  for  Publications, 
brings  his  great  technical  skill  and  unflagging  zeal  to  the  production  of  these 
volumes.  A  particular  debt  is  due  to  Miss  Verleigh  G.  Cant,  a  former  member  of 
the  WCC  staff,  without  whose  skilful  attention  to  a  thousand  details  this  editorial 
task  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  N.  G. 
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A  Message 

from  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 

of  Churches 

The  excitement  of  new  scientific  discoveries,  the  protest  of  student  re¬ 
volts,  the  shock  of  assassinations,  the  clash  of  wars:  these  mark  the  year 
1968.  In  this  climate  the  Uppsala  Assembly  met  first  of  all  to  listen. 

We  heard  the  cry  of  those  who  long  for  peace;  of  the  hungry  and  ex¬ 
ploited  who  demand  bread  and  justice;  of  the  victims  of  discrimination 
who  claim  human  dignity;  and  of  the  increasing  millions  who  seek  for  the 
meaning  of  life. 

God  hears  these  cries  and  judges  us.  He  also  speaks  the  liberating  Word. 
We  hear  him  say  —  I  go  before  you.  Now  that  Christ  carries  away  your 
sinful  past,  the  Spirit  frees  you  to  live  for  others.  Anticipate  my  Kingdom 
in  joyful  worship  and  daring  acts.  The  Lord  says,  «I  make  all  things  new». 

We  ask  you,  trusting  in  God’s  renewing  power,  to  join  in  these  antici¬ 
pations  of  God’s  Kingdom,  showing  now  something  of  the  newness  which 
Christ  will  complete. 

1.  All  men  have  become  neighbours  to  one  another.  Torn  by  our  diver¬ 
sities  and  tensions,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  live  together.  But  God 
makes  new.  Christ  wants  his  Church  to  foreshadow  a  renewed  human 
community. 

Therefore,  we  Christians  will  manifest  our  unity  in  Christ  by  entering 
into  full  fellowship  with  those  of  other  races,  classes,  age,  religious  and 
political  convictions,  in  the  place  where  we  live.  Especially  we  shall 
seek  to  overcome  racism  wherever  it  appears. 

2.  Scientific  discoveries  and  the  revolutionary  movements  of  our  time 
open  new  potentialities  and  perils  for  men.  Man  is  lost  because  he  does 
not  know  who  he  is.  But  God  makes  new.  The  biblical  message  is  that 
man  is  God’s  trustee  for  creation,  that  in  Christ  the  «new  man»  appears 
and  demands  decision. 

Therefore,  with  our  fellow-men  we  accept  our  trusteeship  over  creation, 
guarding,  developing  and  sharing  its  resources.  As  Christians  we  pro¬ 
claim  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  God  can  transform  us  into  Christ’s 
new  humanity. 

3.  The  ever  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  fostered  by 
armament  expenditure,  is  the  crucial  point  of  decision  today.  But  God 
makes  new.  He  has  made  us  see  that  Christians  who  in  their  acts  deny  dig¬ 
nity  to  their  fellow  men  deny  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite  of  all  that  they  profess 
to  believe. 
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Therefore,  with  people  of  all  convictions,  we  Christians  want  to  ensure 
human  rights  in  a  just  world  community.  We  shall  work  for  disarma¬ 
ment  and  for  trade  agreements  fair  to  all.  We  are  ready  to  tax  ourselves 
in  furtherance  of  a  system  of  world  taxation. 

4.  These  commitments  demand  the  worship,  discipline  and  mutual  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  world-wide  community.  In  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  its  regional,  national  and  local  counterparts,  only  the  beginning  of  this 
community  has  been  given  to  us.  But  God  makes  new.  The  ecumenical 
movement  must  become  bolder,  and  more  representative.  Our  churches  must 
acknowledge  that  this  movement  binds  us  to  renewal. 

Therefore,  we  re-affirm  our  covenant  to  support  and  correct  one 
another.  Present  plans  for  church  union  call  for  decision,  and  we  seek 
fuller  communion  with  those  churches  which  are  not  yet  in  full  fellow¬ 
ship  with  us.  We  know  that  we  never  live  the  fullness  of  what  we  pro¬ 
fess  and  we  long  for  God  to  take  over.  Yet  we  rejoice  that  already  we 
can  anticipate  in  worship  the  time  when  God  renews  ourselves,  all  men, 
all  things. 

A  Prayer 

God,  our  Father,  you  can  make  all  things  new. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  you:  help  us 

—  to  live  for  others  since  your  love  includes  all  men, 

—  to  seek  those  truths  which  we  have  not  yet  seen, 

—  to  obey  your  commands  which  we  have  heard  but  not  yet  obeyed, 

—  to  trust  each  other  in  the  fellowship  which  you  have  given  to  us; 

and  may  we  be  renewed  by  your  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ,  your  Son  and 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  Section  Reports 

The  Section  discussions,  which  occupied  six  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  were  based 
on  the  preparatory  documents  published  some  months  before  the  Assembly  under 
the  title  Drafts  for  Sections.  The  extent  to  which  the  substance  of  those  earlier 
drafts  was  incorporated  in  the  Reports  as  drafted  by  the  Assembly  varied  from 
section  to  section,  but  it  was  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  pre-Assembly  docu¬ 
ments  were  no  more  than  guide-lines  for  discussion. 

In  the  following  pages  there  are  recorded,  in  relation  to  each  Section,  extracts 
from  the  introductory  speeches  to  the  full  Assembly  made  by  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Sections  before  the  Section  discussion  began.  These  are  followed  by  (i)  the  minutes 
of  the  plenary  Session  to  which  the  Reports  of  Sections  were  presented;  (ii)  the 
final  text  of  the  Reports  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly;  (iii)  a  personal  appraisal  of 
each  Section’s  work,  written  at  the  request  of  the  General  Editor,  by  a  member 
of  the  Section. 
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Section  I 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church 


Introduction  to  the  Theme 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  the  Assembly  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section, 
Bishop  Karekin  Sarkissian,  said: 

The  most  significant  contribution  of  the  preparatory  paper  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  makes  us  question  our  basic  assumptions  about  catholicity,  whether  in  our  own 
respective  churches  or  in  sharing  in  the  so-called  catholicity  of  the  Church. 

The  great  merit  of  this  document  is  that  it  makes  us  look  ahead  for  a  genuine 
understanding  of  catholicity.  To  speak  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  means  to 
speak  of  a  vocation  to  be  accomplished  through  a  task  entrusted  to  the  Church, 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  constant  sustenance  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
inward-looking  and  sometimes  even  backward-looking  conception  of  catholicity 
has  been  radically  challenged,  and  replaced  with  a  forward-looking  perspective. 
Thus,  catholicity  as  advocated  in  this  document  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a 
«mark  of  the  Church»  as  the  traditional  terminology  used  to  describe  it.  In  that 
paragraph  which  asserts  that  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  a  gift  of  God  con¬ 
stantly  made  manifest  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  made  clear 
that  the  Church  «has  to  become  catholic  constantly  anew»,  or  the  Church  «be- 
comes  catholic  when  it  receives  from  God  the  fullness  of  life  and  truth  in  Christ». 

The  Church’s  catholicity,  therefore,  is  closely  linked  with  her  apostolicity.  Any 
conception  of  catholicity  is  void  of  validity  and  value  if  it  does  not  take  seriously 
what  Christ  said  to  his  disciples  before  ascending  to  the  heavens  as  recorded  by 
St  Matthew:  « All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that 
I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age.» 

The  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  taken  up  and  carried  into  her  apostolicity,  her 
mission.  Without  such  a  dynamic  understanding,  the  term  becomes  almost  an  empty 
word,  or,  in  the  best  instance,  a  kind  of  holy  relic  to  be  preserved  and  cherished 
in  the  most  treasured  data  of  the  Christian  creed. 

When  we  speak  of  mission,  we  do  not  mean  only  the  outgoing  activity  of  the 
Church,  but  rather  the  accomplishment  of  her  God-given  task  within  and  outside 
the  Church;  for,  it  is  now  a  commonplace  to  say  that  there  is  room  for  the 
Church’s  mission  within  the  Church  as  much  as  outside  the  Church.  Apostolicity 
in  this  sense  again  is  that  vivid,  active,  transforming  process  of  life  that  was  so 
much  the  case  in  the  early  times  of  Christian  history.  The  catholic  understanding 
of  apostolicity,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  the  apostolic  understanding  of  catho¬ 
licity  makes  both  these  qualities  inter-related,  inseparable,  complementary  forms 
of  existence  and  ways  of  witness. 

Here  I  touch  upon  another  merit  of  the  preparatory  document;  catholicity  is 
not  a  state  of  being,  a  pattern  of  sheer  existence,  but  rather  a  way  of  living. 
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«The  recognition  of  the  Church  as  catholic  is  a  call  to  participate  in  the  whole¬ 
ness  of  life  in  fellowship  with  God.»  Catholicity  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
outward  extension  of  the  Church,  the  spread,  the  expansion,  the  embracing  of  all 
men,  the  presence  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Of  course  this  geographical  and 
quantitative  dimension  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Church’s  mission.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  how  to  permeate  the  world  with  that 
spirit  and  quality  of  life  —  fullness  of  life  in  fellowship  with  God  —  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  the  Father  in  the  Incarnation  of  his  Son,  received  and  made  manifest 
by  man  in  and  through  the  «Body  of  Christ»,  the  Church  enlivened  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  is  the  real  imperative  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  We  have  to 
shift  our  thinking  on  it  from  the  purely  horizontal  dimension  to  the  vertical.  It  is 
not  a  relationship  only  between  men,  nations,  classes  and  races  as  such,  but  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  this  relationship  with  the  Triune  God.  Otherwise,  catholicity  may  easily 
be  identified  with  a  pan-humanism  as  advocated  by  a  purely  secular  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  international  society  of  this  twentieth  century. 

This  is  why  I  see  a  very  strong,  existential  relationship  between  catholicity  and 
holiness,  which  has  been  inseparably  used  as  one  of  the  authentic  signs  of  the 
Church’s  manifestation  in  early  Christianity  and  which  rightly  has  been  associated 
with  the  confession  of  the  Church  as  «Catholic»,  «Apostolic»  and  «Holy».  A 
Church  without  being  holy  and  without  exercising  a  purifying,  sanctifying  power 
in  her  own  life  and  in  the  life  of  the  world,  can  never  be  fully  catholic. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  preparatory  paper  given  to  the  Section  para¬ 
doxically  arises  from  this  strong  emphasis  on  catholicity  as  something  to  be  achieved. 
For  this  goes  so  far  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  will  be  fulfilled  as  it  were, 
out  of  nothing,  as  if  it  were  not  there  in  the  Church. 

The  catholicity  of  the  Church  should  not  be  taken  as  something  like  a  dream 
to  be  realized,  as  something  totally  new  that  will  be  achieved  out  of  something 
and  somewhere  outside  the  Church.  Any  futuristic  and  utopian  attitude  in  our 
understanding  of  catholicity  should  be  avoided.  It  is  something  which  already 
exists  in  the  Church. 

Catholicity  is  a  given  reality  in  the  Church  with  substantial  elements  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  life  of  the  Church  through  the  doctrinal  confessions,  liturgical  fel¬ 
lowship  and  common  action.  Particularly  for  all  my  Orthodox  colleagues  and 
Catholic  brethren  in  the  Assembly,  catholicity  without  this  concrete  reality  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  simply  inconceivable.  It  cannot  be  understood  as  a  sheer 
aspiration,  as  something  only  to  come  in  the  future.  It  is  true,  the  Church  «be- 
comes»  catholic,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  catholicity  is  absent  and  is  therefore  to  be 
acquired.  The  Church  «becomes»  catholic  in  the  sense  that  being  catholic  by 
nature,  she  needs  to  make  manifest  that  quality  of  life  and  witness  which  has 
to  become  the  life  and  witness  of  all  men,  in  each  and  all  places,  now  and  at  all 
times. 

The  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  like  a  grain  that  has  in  it  the  potentiality  of 
becoming  a  tree.  We  may  differ  in  our  ways  of  locating  that  given  catholicity. 
Some  of  us  may  see  it  as  the  genuine  reality  of  their  own  churches;  other  may 
conceive  it  as  something  transcending  our  particular  church.  But  all  of  us,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  agree  that  without  the  givenness  of  the  catholicity,  it  is  not  possible 
to  accomplish  its  manifestation  in  a  dynamic  and  all-embracing  dimension. 
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The  Church  of  Christ  is  catholic  or  it  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  we 
have  to  become  catholic  by  expressing  this  catholicity  in  its  fullness  and  carrying 
it  to  its  ultimate  end:  the  unity  of  men  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Triune  God  for 
the  glory  of  the  everlasting  Kingdom. 


Discussion  of  the  Report 

on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church 

Prior  to  the  Assembly’s  action  on  the  Report,  discussion  took  place  in  Plenary 
Session  as  follows: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Section,  Dr  J.  I.  McCord,  said  the  report  is  addressed  to 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Church  is  «finished  and  done  for».  It  is  written 
in  the  confidence  that  Christ  sustains  his  Church  in  history  and  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  renews  it  for  his  mission  to  all  men.  It  begins  with  an  expression 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  first  signs  of  renewal  in  the  Church  today.  «The  same 
Spirit  that  draws  us  out  of  separation  into  fellowship  and  dialogue  with  each 
other  makes  us  acutely  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  world  and  of  our  solidarity 
with  it.»  The  Section  had  tried  to  take  seriously  what  had  been  done  by  the 
generation  before  in  recovering  the  living  centre  of  the  Gospel  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  its  task  was  to  move  out  from  that  living  centre  into  the 
mission  to  the  world.  Dr  McCord  said  that  the  report  was  in  no  sense  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  the  footnote  with  which  it  concluded  should  be  taken 
seriously. 

Archpriest  Vladimir  Rodzianko,  Delegate  (Serbian  Orthodox  Church)  thought 
the  document  a  good  one  but  it  was  a  mixture.  «It  is  a  mixture  in  such  a  way 
that  everyone  reads  and  understands  it  in  his  own  way.»  He  suggested  the 
addition  of  the  following  statement  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  9:  «Faith 
and  obedience  compel  us  to  distinguish  two  different  approaches  to  catholicity.» 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  what  was  said  in  the  document  exists  already, 
always  existed,  and  that  an  unbroken  visible  eucharistic  unity  had  existed  in 
the  Church  throughout  all  ages  and  in  all  places  leading  men  out  of  the 
disintegration  of  sin  into  the  salvation  of  heaven.  This,  he  said,  was  the  Orthodox 
view.  The  Reformed  or  Protestant  view  was  that  this  catholicity  was  invisible 
or  would  be  visible  only  in  the  future  when  all  now  separated  communities 
become  one.  Archpriest  Rodzianko  said  he  was  speaking  in  this  matter  for  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Dr  Ellen  Flesseman  van  Leer,  Delegate  (Netherlands  Re¬ 
formed  Church)  thought  the  report  had  not  entirely  succeeded  in  distinguishing 
between  catholicity  and  unity.  She  suggested  the  addition  of  a  paragraph  making 
it  explicit  that  the  Church  exists  on  all  levels  —  universal,  regional  and  local.  She 
would  like  words  included  from  the  original  draft  to  the  effect  that  catholicity  can 
be  obscured  by  giving  confessional  and  ecclesiastical  loyalties  «a  whole  priority». 
Archbishop  Basile,  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  suggested  that  the 
word  «church»  was  used  in  an  ambiguous  sense.  The  social  aspect  had  been 
emphasized  and  the  theological  played  down.  The  Rev.  R.  Buana  Kibongi,  Dele¬ 
gate  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo)  felt  that  while  the  report  applied  to  the 
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Eastern  Orthodox  and  Western  churches  it  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
those  in  such  areas  as  that  from  which  he  came.  Dr  W.  B.  Sidjabat,  Delegate 
(Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  of  Indonesia)  spoke  also  to  this  point.  He 
questioned  the  use  of  the  words  «East»  and  «West».  «Even  in  political  and 
sociological  fields  this  is  misleading  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee 
find  a  more  suitable  appellation  when  churches  primarily  from  the  younger 
church  areas  are  implied.»  The  Rev.  Provost  P.  C.  Rodger,  Delegate  (Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland)  referred  to  the  section  «The  quest  for  unity  of  the  whole 
Church».  These  paragraphs  spoke  of  churches,  congregations,  councils  and  so  on 
but  never  specifically  of  persons.  Thanks  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  ecumenical 
movement  had  been  built  out  of  personal  vocations.  «In  the  vast  complexity  of 
the  world  the  question  for  each  of  us  is  «What  shall  I  do?  What  is  the  particular 
obedience  to  which  God  is  calling  me?»  Without  the  service  of  dedicated  people, 
the  ecumenical  movement  would  become  depersonalized  and  institutionalized  in  a 
bad  sense.  «Nobody  will  care  sufficiently  for  Church  unity  for  it  to  become  a 
reality.»  The  Rev.  Michael  Wagner,  Advisor  (Reformed  Church  of  France) 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  Section  for  «a  work  of  ecumenical  theology».  At  New 
Delhi  emphasis  had  been  laid  on  the  unity  of  Christians  in  all  places.  The  catholi¬ 
city  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  about  which  we  were  speaking  in  Uppsala,  was 
closely  linked  with  the  necessity  of  the  one  people  of  God  living  this  out. 
Without  this  our  unity  is  empty  of  meaning  both  to  the  Lord  and  to  us.  It  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  this  Assembly  to  have  the  full  participation  of  the 
Orthodox  churches.  Mr  Wagner  hoped  that  by  the  next  Assembly  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would-be  equally  joined  in  commitment.  «As  we  look  forward 
to  this  universal  council  of  churches  we  must  say  very  clearly  that  the  sanctity 
and  the  wholeness  of  the  people  of  God  is  wholeness  in  economic  matters,  in 
social  and  political  matters  —  this  is  the  sign  of  the  Church’s  catholicity.» 

Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Delegate  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constanti¬ 
nople)  thought  the  report  had  successfully  overcome  some  tremendous  difficulties. 
Though  it  contained  some  things  which  were  difficult  to  digest  many  would  be 
satisfied  with  it.  In  the  last  lines  of  paragraph  7  he  found  «one  of  the  most 
profound  observations  regarding  catholicity.»  The  unifying  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  undeniable  and  every  conscientious  Christian  must  confess  it  and  have 
it  in  mind  in  prayer  and  Christian  activity.  The  quest  for  universal  catholicity 
lay  not  only  in  the  realm  of  history  but  also  in  expectancy  of  things  to  come:  the 
eschatological  aspect  of  catholicity  should  be  given  greater  emphasis  in  the  report. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Hans  Ruh,  Delegate  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation)  thought 
that  this  was  the  best  of  the  Section  reports.  For  the  first  time  in  an  official 
WCC  document  the  second  dimension  of  catholicity  was  mentioned  explicitly, 
namely,  that  the  measure  of  our  unity  is  conditioned  by  the  contribution  of  the 
churches  to  the  unity  and  the  catholicity  of  the  world.  This  concept  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  concerning 
the  world.  He  felt  the  report  was  right  in  drawing  attention  in  paragraph  20 
to  the  extent  to  which  secular  catholicity  may  even  seem  to  surpass  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Church.  «We  must  examine  ourselves  and  see  whether  we  are 
simply  copying  something  that  is  happening  in  the  world  around  us.  We  have 
to  see  that  our  ecclesiastical  catholicity  does  not  remain  behind  the  catholicity 
of  this  world.»  Mr  Feyi  Daramola,  Youth  Participant  (Apostolic  Gospel  Church, 
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Nigeria)  said  that  paragraph  8  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bringing 
sinful  men  through  baptism  and  repentance  into  the  universal  fellowship  of  the 
forgiven.  He  thought  this  was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse:  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  is  to  bring  men  into  repentance  which  is  then  followed  by  baptism. 
He  thought  that  in  paragraph  23  it  was  wrong  to  say  that  the  Church  is  in  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  the  people  outside  it.  «I  think  the  Church  is  in  the  world 
because  of  the  members.  The  Church  is  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
within  the  Church  and  therefore  for  the  sake  of  the  people  outsider  The  Rev. 
Canon  B.  C.  Pawley,  Delegate  (Church  of  England)  commended  the  paragraphs 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  diversity  to  catholicity.  There  were  people  who 
were  over-anxious  about  the  loss  of  diversity  as  the  Church  recovered  her  catho¬ 
licity.  This,  he  felt,  was  not  the  case  among  the  members  of  the  congregations 
and  parishes.  «Most  of  them  are  tied  down  week  by  week  by  the  customs, 
doctrines,  liturgies  and  habits  of  their  confessional  denomination  and  are  starved 
of  diversity.  For  them  it  will  be  by  involvement  in  union  schemes  that  they  will 
for  the  first  time  taste  the  riches  and  diversities  of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.» 
Archpriest  Lazar  Milin,  Delegate  (Serbian  Orthodox  Church)  thought  that  the 
last  but  one  sentence  in  paragraph  5  should  be  modified  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  authority  of  the  apostles  into  which  the  Church  enters  is  derived  from 
Christ.  Professor  A.  T.  Nikolainen,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Finland)  spoke  of  the  tendency  to  make  the  «new  humanity»  the  main  theologi¬ 
cal  trend  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  the  more  grateful  that  this  report  was  both 
Christ-centred  and  Church-centred.  «So  we  can  take  it  home  with  us  and  I  feel 
that  this  document  will  show  us  the  way  forward  to  the  next  Assembly.» 

Dr  McCord,  Delegate,  thanked  the  members  of  the  Assembly  for  their  helpful 
comments  and  criticisms.  He  asked  for  latitude  to  revise  the  document  in  the  light 
of  what  had  been  said. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  Section  I  and 

commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church 

The  Report  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

1.  We  give  thanks  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit  that  at  this  very  time  he  is 
leading  us  into  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  understanding  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  He  is  transforming  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  separated  Christian  communities,  so  that  we  now  speak  to 
each  other  with  greater  mutual  trust  and  with  more  hope  of  reconciliation 
than  ever  before. 
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2.  We  recall  many  recent  events  which  fill  us  with  deep  gratitude  and 
humility:  advances  towards  the  union  of  separated  churches;  the  formation 
of  ecumenical  groups  in  thousands  of  different  places,  small  as  well  as 
large;  the  discovery  of  a  new  togetherness  in  prayer  and  praise,  in  mission 
and  social  action;  the  mutual  contributions  of  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  and  of  older  and  younger  churches;  the  powerful  signs  of 
renewal  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3.  Yet  at  the  very  time  when  we  can  see  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pro¬ 
ducing  such  promising  fruit,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  basis 
of  our  endeavour  for  unity  is  being  widely  questioned.  It  seems  to  many, 
inside  and  outside  the  Church,  that  the  struggle  for  Christian  unity  in  its 
present  form  is  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  crisis  of  our  times.  The  Church, 
they  say,  should  seek  its  unity  through  solidarity  with  those  forces  in 
modern  life,  such  as  the  struggle  for  racial  equality,  which  are  drawing 
men  more  closely  together,  and  should  give  up  its  concern  with  patching 
up  its  own  internal  disputes.  To  this  challenge  we  must  listen  and  make 
our  response. 

4.  The  same  Spirit  who  is  bringing  us  together  in  the  Church  does,  in 
fact,  make  us  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  world  and  of  our  solidarity 
with  a  creation  which  is  «groaning  in  travail  together»  (Romans  8:22 
RSV).  We  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  shocks  and  turmoils  of  our  time, 
as  conflicts  between  races  and  nations  tear  apart  the  fabric  of  our  common 
life,  as  developed  and  developing  countries  become  more  and  more  alien¬ 
ated  from  each  other,  and  ideologies  and  crusades  clash  in  deadly  struggle 
for  survival.  The  miseries  of  men  multiply.  In  such  a  time  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  calls  us  to  share  Christ’s  unlimited  love,  to  accept  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  our  fears  and  treasons,  and  for  his  sake  to  endure  shame, 
oppression,  and  apparent  defeat.  In  the  agonising  arena  of  contemporary 
history  —  and  very  often  among  the  members  of  the  Churches  —  we  see 
the  work  of  demonic  forces  that  battle  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
man,  but  we  also  see  the  activity  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God.  We 
have  come  to  view  this  world  of  men  as  the  place  where  God  is  already 
at  work  to  make  all  things  new,  and  where  he  summons  us  to  work 
with  him. 

5.  Engagement  in  such  work  enables  us  to  see  fresh  implications  in  the 
oneness,  the  holiness,  the  catholicity  and  the  apostolicity  which  in  close 
interdependence  have  always  characterized  the  authentic  life  of  the 
Church.  Each  of  these  basic  qualities  is  God’s  gift;  each  is  also  our  quest. 
Oneness  in  the  same  Body  through  the  same  Spirit  is  manifested  in  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Gospel,  in  Baptism  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  Euchar¬ 
ist,  but  this  very  oneness  is  defaced  by  our  sinful  divisions.  The  holiness 
of  the  Church  is  imparted  by  God  alone,  and  has  been  made  manifest  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  creating  a  community  which  shows  its  holiness  by  living 
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for  God  and  for  others;  but  it  is  constantly  counteracted  by  our  pre¬ 
occupation  with  ourselves.  The  apostolicity  of  the  Church  is  derived  from 
the  Lord’s  own  sending  of  his  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  men,  yet 
the  Church  which  in  the  Christ-given  authority  of  the  apostles  enters  into 
their  mission  has  not  fully  achieved  her  embassy  of  reconciliation  on  the 
world’s  battle-fronts. 

6.  Yet  it  is  within  this  very  world  that  God  makes  catholicity  available 
to  men  through  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  his  Church.  The  purpose  of 
Christ  is  to  bring  people  of  all  times,  of  all  races,  of  all  places,  of  all 
conditions,  into  an  organic  and  living  unity  in  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
under  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.  This  unity  is  not  solely  external; 
it  has  a  deeper,  internal  dimension,  which  is  also  expressed  by  the  term 
«catholicity».  Catholicity  reaches  its  completion  when  what  God  has 
already  begun  in  history  is  finally  disclosed  and  fulfilled. 

7.  Since  Christ  lived,  died  and  rose  again  for  all  mankind,  catholicity  is 
the  opposite  of  all  kinds  of  egoism  and  particularism.  It  is  the  quality  by 
which  the  Church  expresses  the  fullness,  the  integrity  and  the  totality  of 
life  in  Christ.  The  Church  is  catholic,  and  should  be  catholic,  in  all  her 
elements  and  in  all  aspects  of  her  life,  and  especially  in  her  worship.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  should  reflect  the  integrity  and  wholeness  which  is  the 
essential  character  of  the  Church.  One  measure  of  her  internal  unity  is 
that  it  is  said  of  believers  that  they  have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  (Acts 
4:32;  Phil.  2:1-12).  There  are  then  two  factors  in  it:  the  unifying  grace 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  humble  efforts  of  believers,  who  do  not  seek  their 
own,  but  are  united  in  faith,  in  adoration,  and  in  love  and  service  of  Christ 
for  the  sake  of  the  world.  Catholicity  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  also 
a  task,  a  call  and  an  engagement. 

8.  The  Church  gladly  confesses  the  Holy  Spirit  as  «the  Lord,  and  giver 
of  life».  This  is  the  eternal  life  which  God  the  Father  shares  with  all  those 
who  are  in  fellowship  with  his  Son  (I  John  1:1-4).  It  is  an  inheritance 
of  the  kingdom  of  that  Son,  a  kingdom  which,  though  fully  real,  is  yet  to 
be  fully  realized  in  his  coming.  In  giving  this  life  the  Holy  Spirit 

brings  sinful  men  through  repentance  and  Baptism  into  the  universal 
fellowship  of  the  forgiven; 

bears  witness  through  the  Church  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  makes 
it  credible  to  men; 

builds  up  the  Church  in  each  place  through  the  proclamation  of  the 
Word  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist; 

stirs  the  conscience  of  the  Church  by  the  voice  of  prophets  to  keep  her 
in  the  mercy  and  judgement  of  God; 
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maintains  the  Church  in  communion  and  continuity  with  the  people  of 
God  in  all  ages  and  places; 

equips  the  Church  to  accept  and  make  use  of  the  great  variety  of  God’s 
gifts  bestowed  upon  its  members  for  the  enrichment  of  human  life; 

empowers  the  Church  in  her  unity  to  be  a  ferment  in  society,  for  the 
renewal  and  unity  of  mankind; 

sends  men  into  the  world  equipped  to  prepare  the  way  for  God’s  rule 
on  earth  by  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  captives  and  sight  to  the  blind; 

awakens  Christians  to  watch  for  the  Lord’s  coming,  when  he  will  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  open  the  gates  of  his  city  to  all  his  people. 

9.  God’s  gift  of  catholicity  is  received  in  faith  and  obedience.  The 
Church  must  express  this  catholicity  in  its  worship  by  providing  a  home 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women;  and  in  its  witness  and 
service  by  working  for  the  realization  of  genuine  humanity.  The  Church 
hinders  the  manifestation  of  its  given  catholicity  when  it  breaks  down  at 
any  of  these  points. 

10.  God  offers  this  gift  to  men  in  their  freedom.  The  activity  of  the 
Spirit  never  forces  men,  but  opens  before  them  the  doors  of  God’s  love 
and  gives  them  the  power  to  cooperate  in  God’s  creative  and  redeeming 
action.  Such  power  is  needed  to  overcome  individual  and  collective  egoism, 
to  reconcile  enemies,  and  to  free  slaves  of  habit  from  their  chains.  But  men 
misuse  this  freedom,  refusing  the  gift  of  catholicity  both  individually  and 
corporately.  This  happens  whenever  Christians  confuse  the  unity  and 
catholicity  of  the  Church  with  other  solidarities  and  communities.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  confusion  occur  wherever  Christian  communities 

allow  the  Gospel  to  be  obscured  by  prejudices  which  prevent  them 
from  seeking  unity; 

allow  their  membership  to  be  determined  by  discrimination  based  on 
race,  wealth,  social  class  or  education; 

do  not  exhibit  in  all  the  variety  of  their  life  together  the  essential  one¬ 
ness  in  Christ  of  men  and  women; 

allow  cultural,  ethnic  or  political  allegiances  to  prevent  the  organic 
union  of  churches  which  confess  the  same  faith  within  the  same  region; 

prescribe  their  own  customary  practices  as  binding  on  other  Christians 
as  the  condition  for  cooperation  and  unity; 
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permit  loyalty  to  their  own  nation  to  hinder  or  to  destroy  their  desire 
for  mutual  fellowship  with  Christians  of  another  nation; 

allow  themselves  to  be  forced  into  a  unity  by  the  State  for  nation¬ 
alistic  ends,  or  break  their  unity  for  political  reasons. 

By  recognizing  these  confusions  and  by  seeking  to  eliminate  them,  our 
churches  may  find  themselves  on  the  way  to  overcoming  the  forces  which 
still  keep  us  apart  from  each  other. 

11.  We  have  described  the  denials  of  catholicity  in  quite  general  terms. 
That  leaves  it  easy  to  suppose  that  it  is  others,  individuals  or  communities, 
who  are  culpable.  But  where  do  we  really  stand?  We  shall  turn  to  examine 
four  areas  where  the  gift  and  calling  of  catholicity  are  coming  to  us,  hop¬ 
ing  that  by  thanksgiving  and  repentance  we  may  be  renewed  to  receive 
and  actualize  that  catholicity  which  is  God’s  gift  to  his  people. 


The  Quest  for  Diversity 

12.  The  quest  for  catholicity  faces  us  with  the  question  whether  we  be¬ 
tray  God’s  gift  by  ignoring  the  diversities  of  the  Spirit’s  working.  Diver¬ 
sity  may  be  a  perversion  of  catholicity  but  often  it  is  a  genuine  expression 
of  the  apostolic  vocation  of  the  Church.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  New 
Testament,  where  through  a  wide  range  of  doctrinal  and  liturgical  forms, 
relevant  to  differing  situations,  the  one  unchanging  apostolic  heritage  finds 
expression.  Behind  the  variety  of  apostolic  activities  we  discern  a  double 
movement:  the  Church  is  always  «being  called  out  of  the  world  and  being 
sent  into  the  world»  (Lund  1952).  This  double  movement  is  basic  to  a 
dynamic  catholicity.  Each  of  the  two  movements  requires  different  words 
and  actions  in  different  situations,  but  always  the  two  movements  belong 
together.  The  constitutive  centre  of  this  double  movement  is  corporate 
worship  in  which  Christ  himself  is  the  one  who  both  calls  and  sends. 

13.  Here  we  also  discern  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  Spirit’s  gift.  A 
diversity  which  frustrates  the  calling  and  the  sending  is  demonic;  the 
diversities  which  encourage  and  advance  the  double  movement,  and  there¬ 
fore  enhance  catholicity,  are  of  different  kinds.  There  are  now  as  in  the 
New  Testament  rich  varieties  of  charismatic  gifts,  such  as  are  described  in 
I  Cor.  12-14;  there  are  diverse  ways  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  setting 
forth  its  mysteries;  there  are  manifold  ways  of  presenting  doctrinal  truths 
and  of  celebrating  sacramental  and  liturgical  events;  churches  in  different 
areas  adopt  different  patterns  of  organization.  By  such  diversities,  in¬ 
trinsic  to  the  double  movement,  the  Spirit  leads  us  forward  on  the  way  to 
a  fully  catholic  mission  and  ministry. 
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The  Quest  for  Continuity 


14.  We  give  thanks  that  down  the  ages  the  continuing  life  of  the  people 
of  God  can  be  discerned.  For  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  created  this  people  in 
time,  has  continued  with  it  through  the  centuries,  preserving  its  worship 
and  enabling  it  to  bring  God’s  good  news  to  the  world.  The  Church  is 
revealed  as  the  one  body  of  Christ,  the  one  people  of  God  in  every  age, 
and  so  its  continuity  is  made  actual 

in  the  «faith  once  given  to  the  saints»,  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  con¬ 
fessed  in  the  Church  and  proclaimed  to  the  world; 

in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church,  its  worship  and  sacraments; 

in  the  continuous  succession  of  the  apostolic  ministry  of  Word  and 

Sacrament; 

in  constantly  preparing  the  people  of  God  to  go  into  the  world  and 

meet  human  needs; 

in  the  unbroken  witness  of  the  lives  of  prophets,  martyrs  and  saints. 

15.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not  only  preserved  the  Church  in  continuity 
with  her  past;  He  is  also  continuously  present  in  the  Church,  effecting 
her  inward  renewal  and  re-creation.  The  Church  in  heaven  is  indeed  one 
with  the  Church  on  earth,  yet  the  Church  on  earth  does  not  stand  outside 
the  historical  process.  As  the  pilgrim  people  of  God  she  finds  herself  at 
every  point  of  time  implicated  in  the  varying  hopes,  problems  and  fears 
of  men  and  women,  and  in  the  changing  patterns  of  human  history.  The 
Church  is  faced  by  the  twin  demands,  of  continuity  in  the  one  Holy  Spir¬ 
it,  and  of  renewal  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Spirit  amid  the  changes 
of  human  history. 

16.  The  Church  is  apostolic  in  the  sense  that  all  that  makes  the  Church 
the  Church  is  derived  from  Christ  through  the  apostles.  Apostolicity  also 
means  the  continuous  transmission  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men  and  nations 
through  acts  of  worship,  witness  and  human  service  in  the  world.  The 
Church  is  therefore  apostolic  because  she  remains  true  to  the  faith  and 
mission  of  the  apostles.  We  are  now  called  afresh  to  repentance  and  humil¬ 
ity  in  the  search  for  one  ministry  recognized  by  the  whole  Church,  and  for 
an  understanding  of  ministry  more  adequate  to  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  needs  of  our  own  times.  We  seek  to  present  the  apos¬ 
tolic  faith  unimpaired:  we  must  beware  among  ourselves  of  a  perversion  of 
catholicity  into  a  justification  for  a  blind  defence  of  political  and  religious 
establishments,  as  well  as  being  watchful  against  distortions  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  faith  by  those  who  confuse  the  novel  with  the  new. 
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The  Quest  for  the  Unity  of  the  Whole  Church 

17.  The  New  Delhi  Assembly  emphasized  with  good  effect  the  need  to 
manifest  the  unity  of  «all  Christians  in  each  place».  Even  so,  much  still 
needs  to  be  done  in  drawing  separated  congregations  to  recognize  each 
other  and  to  share  in  such  activities  as  common  worship,  Bible  study,  ecu¬ 
menical  offerings  and  joint  response  to  human  needs.  We  must  continue  to 
seek  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  a  common  profession  of  the  faith  in  the 
observance  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  in  recognition  of  a  ministry 
for  the  whole  Church. 

18.  So  to  the  emphasis  on  «all  in  each  place»  we  would  now  add  a 
fresh  understanding  of  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  all  places.  This  calls 
the  churches  in  all  places  to  realize  that  they  belong  together  and  are 
called  to  act  together.  In  a  time  when  human  interdependence  is  so  evi¬ 
dent,  it  is  the  more  imperative  to  make  visible  the  bonds  which  unite 
Christians  in  universal  fellowship. 

19.  But  there  are  hindrances.  No  church  can  properly  avoid  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  life  of  its  own  nation  and  culture.  Yet  if  that  should  militate 
against  fellowship  with  churches  and  Christians  of  other  lands,  then  dis¬ 
tortion  has  entered  the  Church’s  life  at  a  vital  point.  But  the  clearest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  manifestation  of  the  churches’  universality  is  their  inability  to 
understand  the  measure  in  which  they  already  belong  together  in  one  body. 
Some  real  experience  of  universality  is  provided  by  establishing  regional 
and  international  confessional  fellowships.  But  such  experiences  of  uni¬ 
versality  are  inevitably  partial.  The  ecumenical  movement  helps  to  enlarge 
this  experience  of  universality,  and  its  regional  councils  and  its  World 
Council  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  opportunity  for  eventually  actu¬ 
alizing  a  truly  universal,  ecumenical,  conciliar  form  of  common  life  and 
witness.  The  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  committed  to 
each  other,  should  work  for  the  time  when  a  genuinely  universal  council 
may  once  more  speak  for  all  Christians,  and  lead  the  way  into  the  future. 


The  Quest  for  the  Unity  of  Mankind 

20.  The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming 
unity  of  mankind.  However  well  founded  the  claim,  the  world  hears  it 
sceptically,  and  points  to  «secular  catholicities»  of  its  own.  For  secular 
society  has  produced  instruments  of  conciliation  and  unification  which 
often  seem  more  effective  than  the  Church  itself.  To  the  outsider,  the 
churches  often  seem  remote  and  irrelevant,  and  busy  to  the  point  of 
tediousness  with  their  own  concerns.  The  churches  need  a  new  openness  to 
the  world  in  its  aspirations,  its  achievements,  its  restlessness  and  its  despair. 
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21.  This  is  the  more  evident  at  a  time  when  technology  is  drawing  men 
into  a  single  secular  culture,  a  fact  which  underlines  the  essential  truth  of 
human  nature  as  of  one  blood,  in  equal  right  and  dignity  through  every 
diversity  of  race  and  kind.  This  unity  of  man  is  grounded  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  not  only  in  his  creation  by  the  one  God  in  his  own  image,  but  in 
Jesus  Christ  who  «for  us  men»  became  man,  was  crucified,  and  who  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Church  which  is  his  body  as  a  new  community  of  new  crea¬ 
tures.  The  catholicity  of  the  Church  means  this  given  reality  of  grace  in 
which  the  purpose  of  creation  is  restored  and  sinful  men  are  reconciled  in 
the  one  divine  sonship  of  which  Christ  is  both  author  and  finisher. 

22.  It  is  by  this  truth  of  man  made  new  in  Christ  that  we  must  judge  and 
repudiate  the  tragic  distortions  of  humanity  in  the  life  of  mankind,  some 
found  even  in  the  Christian  community.  The  churches  have  declaimed 
against  racism  of  every  kind;  but  racial  segregations  are  found  in  them,  so 
that  even  when  they  gather  in  Christ’s  name  some  are  excluded  on  account 
of  their  colour.  Such  a  denial  of  catholicity  demands  the  speediest  and 
most  passionate  rejection.  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  Renewal  must 
begin  in  the  local  community,  by  detecting  and  dethroning  all  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  race  and  class  and  by  fighting  all  economic,  political  and  social 
degradation  and  exploitation  of  men. 

23.  Catholicity  is  also  a  constant  possession  and  pursuit  of  the  mystery 
of  faith,  the  sacramental  experience  of  that  incorporation  into  Christ  and 
involvement  with  mankind  of  which  the  Church  is  the  form  and  the 
Eucharist  the  substantial  focus.  In  its  deepest  sense  liturgy  is  the  hallowing 
of  all  we  are  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  And 
finally,  catholicity  is  expectant.  The  Church  lives  in  the  world  for  her 
Lord  and  therefore  for  those  not  yet  in  her  fellowship.  The  Church’s  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  world  will  bring  an  enrichment  from  the  world  into  the 
Church.  Only  in  the  fulness  of  redeemed  humanity  shall  we  experience  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit’s  gifts. 

24.  When  we  consider  the  vision  of  unity  granted  to  this  generation 
and  the  resources  of  God’s  bounty  available  for  the  enrichment  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  become  newly  aware  of  the  tragic  character  of  the  divisions  that 
separate  us,  including  the  divisions  among  us  at  this  Assembly.  We  confess 
how  empty  and  deceptive  our  talk  of  catholicity  may  sound,  and  how  far 
we  lag  behind  the  summons  of  the  Spirit.  We  have  been  reminded  that  by 
nature  we  are  united  with  that  world  which  was  judged  on  Golgotha,  and 
will  be  judged  on  the  Last  Day;  and  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit  we  are 
united  with  that  community  renewed  at  Pentecost  and  which  will  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  Year  of  the  Lord.  With  a  single  voice  all  members  of  the 
Assembly  pray  «Come,  creator  Spirit»,  knowing  that  any  answer  to  this 
prayer  should  open  our  eyes  to  God’s  future,  which  is  already  breaking  in 
upon  us. 
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The  above  document  is  presented  as  a  basis  and  instrument  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  represents  an  agreed  summary  of  matters  considered  in  the  Section. 
A  variety  of  theological  positions  was  expressed  in  honest  and  vigorous  inter¬ 
change,  and  the  convergence  of  thought  convinces  us  that  further  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  future. 


Personal  Comment  on  the  Work  of  the  Section 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church 

by  John  Weller  * 

Despite  the  change  of  section  title,  from  an  earlier  formulation  «The  Church’s 
Unity  in  a  Shrinking  World»  to  that  of  «The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Church»,  the  need  and  challenge  of  the  secular  world  were  continually  pre¬ 
sent  and  pressing  in  the  work  of  this  section,  as  throughout  the  Assembly.  The 
original  draft  document  said:  «No  church  can  claim  to  be  catholic  when  it  is 
isolated  or  separated  from  the  wholeness  of  Christ’s  mission  to  mankind  or  when 
it  is  unwilling  to  live  by  the  wholeness  of  Christ’s  truth.  God  gives  this  fullness 
to  the  Church  in  order  that . . .  the  whole  of  mankind  may  be  renewed.»  The  note 
was  echoed  in  both  the  introductory  addresses,  by  an  American  Methodist  and  an 
Armenian  bishop.  The  word  catholic  was  «an  empty  relic»,  said  Bishop  Sarkis- 
sian,  apart  from  missionary  obedience. 

Nevertheless,  strong  tensions  became  apparent  as  the  section  set  to  work.  The 
sharpest  criticism  of  the  draft  document  came  from  Orthodox  speakers:  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  because  of  its  actual  substance  as  because  of  its  balance  and  tone 
—  and  particularly  because  of  the  somewhat  radical-Protestant  emphasis  of  the 
draft  (even  if  this  had  no  official  status).  Fears  were  repeatedly  expressed  of  a 
false  dichotomy  or  confusion  between  some  secular,  «horizontal»  notion  of  catho¬ 
licity  and  the  unity  given  by  and  in  Christ;  between  catholicity  as  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  Church  and  catholicity  as  something  to  be  sought  (as  if  it  were 
not  already  there).  There  was  a  danger  of  presenting  catholicity  as  «quantitative» 
rather  than  «qualitative»,  or  as  «visible»  versus  «interior»,  instead  of  «total». 

Manifestly,  difficulties  arose  for  many  from  language  barriers  and  the  un- 
familarity  of  the  dialogue,  aggravated  by  procedural  pressures  and  confusions. 
Nevertheless,  the  discussion  illustrated  (not  for  the  first  time)  how  much  nearer 
in  some  respects  the  Christians  of  the  West  (whether  Roman,  Anglican  or  Protes¬ 
tant)  are  to  one  another  than  to  their  brothers  of  the  Orthodox  East.  Because  of 
these  problems  of  «wave-length»,  we  often  have  the  greatest  difficulty  still  in 
«receiving»  one  another. 

But  Orthodox  criticisms  were  not,  of  course,  the  only  ones.  Some  Lutherans 
warned  us  against  confusing  God’s  saving  work  with  his  general  work  in  history 
and  against  the  demonic  element  in  «secular  catholicity».  A  Syrian  Orthodox  from 
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India  warned  against  speaking  too  glibly  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  unite  man¬ 
kind.  A  black  American  insisted  that  racism  must  be  seen  as  providing  the  most 
urgent  contemporary  test-case  for  applied  catholicity.  A  youth  participant  from 
Australia  pleaded  for  the  most  rigorous  realism  in  relating  general  affirmations 
of  faith  (for  example,  about  the  «walls»  which,  in  Christ,  have  been  broken 
down)  to  harsh  empirical  facts  when  the  Church  is  actually  involved  in  the 
human  situation.  He  also  pleaded,  as  others  did,  for  a  re-writing  of  the  document 
so  as  to  make  it,  not  less  theological,  but  more  generally  understandable.  An 
Anglican  asked  that  it  should  be  more  exciting  and  more  pastoral  —  not  «the 
usual  ecclesiastical  suet  puddmg»  as  at  present.  Another  Anglican  wanted  both 
more  humility  and  more  gladness. 

So  the  re-writing  proceeded  in  five  sections,  under  mounting  pressure  of  time. 
Then  under  still  greater  pressure,  the  five  new  drafts  were  brought  together  into 
a  single  document.  The  demands  of  brevity  meant  that  much  useful  material  was 
left,  so  to  speak,  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

At  the  penultimate  stage  the  section  ground  almost  to  a  halt  under  the  dual 
frustrations  of  procedure  and  uncertainty  of  aim.  As  to  procedure:  any  serious 
discussion,  not  least  of  basic  theological  questions,  needed  far  more  time  and 
more  precise  programming  than  was  possible  within  this  Assembly’s  time-table. 
The  result  was  a  kind  of  theology-by-show-of-hands;  and  the  section  members 
passed  a  strong  resolution  urging  that  at  no  future  Assemby  should  participants 
be  put  in  this  false  and  artificial  situation. 

As  to  aim:  much  of  the  frustration  sprang  from  the  attempt  to  produce  some 
fully  « a  greed  ecumenical  statements  This  attempt  brought  the  section  face  to 
face  with  the  possibility  of  having  either  a  separate  Orthodox  «minority»  report 
or  even  no  report  at  all.  The  difficulty  was  resolved  when  it  was  reiterated  (and 
stated  in  a  footnote  to  the  report)  that  the  aim  was  not  some  premature  con¬ 
sensus  reached  by  smoothing  over,  but  a  vigorous  exploration  in  which  both  new 
convergence  and  continuing  difference  could  be  honestly  stated. 

And  so,  out  of  all  this  theological  and  procedural  to-and-fro,  the  final  report 
emerged  —  almost  as  mysteriously  as  the  emergence  of  the  figure  in  a  brass¬ 
rubbing.  By  a  miracle  of  grace  and  patient  draftsmanship,  it  is  surely  a  much 
better  document  than  the  original  draft,  and  expresses  a  much  more  substantial 
agreement  than  some  of  the  discussion  had  suggested  to  be  possible.  It  begins  and 
ends  better,  with  something  of  the  deeper  humility,  gladness  and  exhilaration 
asked  for.  Its  balance  is  greatly  strengthened,  thanks  to  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Orthodox  members  and  also,  amongst  others,  to  valuable  contributions  from  dele¬ 
gated  observers  from  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.  It  is 
more  readable  and  pastoral.  The  importance  of  this  down-to-earthness  is  all  the 
greater  when  one  thinks  of  the  prophetic  significance,  for  local  Christians  all 
over  the  world,  of  the  New  Delhi  statement  on  unity  —  and  the  expectation 
aioused  of  some  kind  of  sequel  from  Uppsala.  Particularly  useful  in  this  context 
are  the  paragraphs  on  the  quest  for  diversity,  for  continuity,  for  the  unity  of  the 
whole  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  importance  of  this  Assembly  has  been 
its  affirmation  of  Christian  solidarity  with  mankind.  This  report  gives,  I  think, 
full  weight  to  this  and  provides,  at  least  in  part,  the  necessary  theological  basis 
for  much  of  the  Assembly’s  other  work. 
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Section  II 


Renewal  in  Mission 


Introduction  to  the  Theme 

Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  in  introducing  the 
report  to  the  Assembly  said: 

The  importance  of  this  section  lies  precisely  in  two  central  words  —  «renewal» 
and  «mission». 

Mission  is  one  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
with  unity  and  service.  This  is  signalized  by  the  fact  that  at  Amsterdam  when 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  inaugurated  the  International  Missionary 
Council  was  received  as  being  in  association  with  the  World  Council.  Even  more 
significant  was  the  integration  of  the  two  world  bodies  at  New  Delhi. 

Renewal  has  been  for  many  years  a  deep  cry  within  the  fellowship  of  the 
World  Council.  At  Amsterdam,  Section  II  on  «The  Church’s  Witness  to  God’s 
Design»  declared:  «The  duty  of  the  Church  at  such  a  time  can  be  expressed 
simply  in  one  sentence  —  it  is  required  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel  and  to  realize 
more  fully  its  own  nature  as  the  Church.  But  fulfilment  of  this  duty  involves  a 
revolution  in  thought  and  practices 

At  each  Assembly  we  have  spoken  about  the  Church’s  mission  and  about  the 
need  for  renewal  if  the  Church  is  to  carry  on  God’s  mission  in  the  world  today. 
This  has  been  focussed  on  the  need  for  renewing  the  structures  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  life  of  our  churches  for  more  effective  missionary  presence  in  the  world. 
At  New  Delhi  we  appealed  to  our  churches  for  self-examination  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of  a  new  day.  The  report  on  the  Sec¬ 
tion  on  Witness  ended  with  the  words:  «.  . .  The  Church  may  become  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  which  goes  forth  boldly  as  Abraham  did  into  the  unknown  future,  not 
afraid  to  leave  behind  the  securities  of  its  conventional  structures,  glad  to  dwell 
in  the  tent  of  perpetual  adaptation,  looking  to  the  city  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.» 

This  report  is  the  result  of  work  done  since  New  Delhi  at  several  levels  in 
the  life  of  the  World  Council  and  the  member  churches.  There  has  been  a  study 
in  depth  on  The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,  the  report  of  which 
is  entitled  The  Church  for  Others.  Another  study  on  Conversion  has  been  widely 
discussed,  not  least  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  «Ecumenical  Review»,  and  is  included 
in  the  Work  Book.  There  have  been  studies  and  consultations  on  Dialogue  with 
Men  of  other  Faiths,  Theological  Education  and  Patterns  of  Ministry,  Laymen 
Abroad  in  Mission  and  Service,  Church  Growth,  The  Independent  Churches,  The 
Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism,  and  The  Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church.  There 
have  been  new  experiments  in  urban  and  industrial  mission,  team  ministries  and 
joint  action  for  mission.  All  these  have  contributed  towards  the  production  of 
the  report. 
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Meeting  here  under  the  theme,  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»,  we  are  bound 
to  come  to  terms  with  some  central  issues:  How  can  the  Church  be  mobilized  for 
mission  today?  How  can  it  discover  the  critical  points  of  tension  in  society  today 
and  develop  new  instruments  for  mission?  What  is  the  message  which  the  Church 
brings  to  men  in  today’s  world?  In  this  connection  I  want  to  refer  to  Bishop 
Sarkissian’s  remark  that  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  is  inextricably  related  to 
its  mission  in  the  world. 

Speaking  as  an  Asian  living  in  a  predominantly  non-Christian  community, 
speaking  too  as  the  Metropolitan  of  a  Church  which  covers  a  large  area,  and 
as  one  involved  in  long-drawn-out  negotiations  for  church  union,  I  would  agree 
with  the  thesis  of  this  document,  however  inadequately  expressed,  that  only  a 
Church  which  freely  responds  to  God’s  call  to  mission  will  be  renewed  to  do 
the  task  the  Lord  has  set  us  in  the  world  today. 

Following  Metropolitan  de  Mel,  Dr  John  V.  Taylor  (Church  of  England) 
said: 

I  am  haunted  by  a  new  version  of  the  parable,  when  the  priest,  the  Levite 
and  the  Samaritan  travel  again  down  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  This 
time  all  three  notice  the  fellow  half-dead  at  the  roadside.  The  priest  sees  a 
frightened  man  facing  death  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  tries  to  bring  him  the 
things  that  transcend  death.  The  Levite  sees  a  confused  and  bewildered  man  and 
in  the  name  of  Christ  tries  to  explain  what  is  happening  to  him  so  that  he  can 
find  some  meaning  and  take  a  grip  of  the  situation.  And  the  Good  Samaritan 
sees  a  typical  victim  and,  while  binding  up  his  v/ounds,  begins  planning  in  the 
name  of  Christ  a  campaign  to  clean  up  the  police  force.  Because  each  of  them 
claims  priority  and  the  greater  relevance  they  tear  the  poor  man  apart.  They  tear 
him  apart,  body  or  mind  or  spirit,  individual  or  incorporate,  because  none  of 
them  sees  all  of  these  as  a  single  whole,  none  of  them  sees  Man. 

The  Section  must  first  decide  whether  it  wants  to  expound  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  mission  in  terms  of  «humanity»,  or  whether  this  approach  is  too 
humanistic. 

I  personally  hope  we  shall  do  so,  and  for  two  reasons: 

a)  because  it  is  manhood  which  is  at  stake  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
threatened  by  the  alienating,  dehumanizing  use  of  man  in  industrial  monopolies. 
The  freedom  of  the  mind  is  under  bombardment  by  the  mass  media.  The  agoniz¬ 
ing  moral  decisions  of  the  doctors  and  the  biologists  today  —  abortion,  euthanasia, 
the  prolongation  of  life,  the  transplant  of  organs,  possibly  even  of  the  brain,  are 
all  focussed  on  the  question  «What  is  a  man?»  The  overcrowded  uniformity  of 
our  cities  isolates  and  diminishes  the  individual  and  the  population  explosion 
must  be  met  by  infinitely  more  regimentation.  When  there  are  twice  as  many  of 
us,  will  each  be  valued  even  half  as  much?  —  that  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  lifetime  of  our  youth  participants.  Already  grinding  poverty  and  the  weakness 
of  under-nourishment  denies  to  half  the  people  of  the  world  the  very  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  while  the  affluent  fritter  that  heritage  away  in  bored 
futility,  and  cannot  help  themselves.  Behind  all  this  I  believe  one  can  detect  the 
steadfast  will  of  the  «Enemy  of  Souls»  to  destroy  the  handiwork  of  God; 

b)  because  the  biblical  understanding  of  man  is  central  to  our  understanding 
of  mission.  The  purpose  of  God  for  man  is  responsible  sonship.  He  gives  him 
dominion  in  the  rest  of  creation  to  be  his  viceroy  in  the  universe.  Man  is  the 
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articulate  point  in  the  created  universe  through  which  it  becomes  answerable  to 
God.  So  man  is  called  to  a  relation  of  responsible  stewardship  towards  environ¬ 
ment,  and  a  relation  of  responsible  fellowship  towards  all  men.  But  because  man 
refuses  both  the  dependent  status  and  the  terrible  responsibility  of  sonship,  do¬ 
minion  turns  into  domination,  the  garden  becomes  the  dustbowl,  the  family  of  man 
becomes  the  epitome  of  exploitation  and  hostility.  The  created  world  and  the 
world  of.  nations  still  groan  in  travail  awaiting  the  appearing  of  the  true  sons  of 
God,  the  new  humanity.  At  the  moment  when  man  takes  off  towards  the  stars, 
a  word  about  the  restoration  of  his  sonship  is  crucially  relevant. 

If  we  agree  this  is  the  right  way  into  our  theme,  we  shall  need  to  clear  up 
a  certain  antiquity  in  the  word  «humanity».  Do  we  mean  the  quality  of  human¬ 
ness  or  the  totality  of  human  beings?  Do  we  mean  manhood  or  mankind?  The 
question  is  critical. 

We  must,  I  believe,  conclude  that  we  can  only  talk  about  a  new  manhood  if 
we  first  talk  about  the  new  man.  It  is  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  see  the  new  man¬ 
hood  in  a  human  life.  The  resurrection  establishes  his  finality,  but  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  was  continuous  with  his  human  life  and  human  death.  In  that  human  life 
men  saw  perfect  sonship  and  consequently  they  also  saw  perfect  dominion  over 
nature  —  exercised  as  a  man,  not  as  a  divine  visitant. 

This  approach  ensures  that  our  thought  about  mission  is  Christocentric.  It  is 
he  who  has  been  sent  and  every  other  sending  derives  from  that.  There  is  a  real 
danger  lest  the  blanket  phrase  missio  dei,  which  is  meant  to  establish  the  divine 
initiative,  is  used  so  vaguely  that  it  includes  the  whole  action  of  God  throughout 
time  and  space,  as  though,  if  he  chose,  God  might  have  accomplished  the  renewal 
of  man  without  Jesus  Christ. 

The  new  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ  opens  out  to  incorporate  other  men  in  a 
new  human  solidarity.  But  this  cannot  be  effected  by  an  automatic  ex  opere  ope¬ 
rate).  It  is  appropriated  through  faith.  The  new  manhood  is  to  be  «put  on».  As 
many  as  received  him  to  them  he  gave  the  right  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.  If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  real  depth 
of  the  human  dilemma,  as  our  psychiatrists  know  it  and  as  the  Gospel  diagnoses 
it,  we  have  to  say  that  the  new  manhood  can  only  be  ours  through  a  new  birth 
—  the  kind  of  birth  which  is  also  a  death.Whatever  our  exegesis  of  the  words 
of  conversion  (repentance,  turning  from,  turning  to)  we  dare  not  minimize  the 
depth,  the  experienced  process  of  conversion  which  is  nothing  short  of  trans¬ 
formation. 

In  one  sense  something  has  happened  to  mankind.  Nothing  is  the  same  since 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  a  new  creation  has  dawned. 
In  another  sense  the  newness  is  offered  to  await  man’s  response.  Both  these  senses 
are  reflected  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preparatory  draft,  where  it  says: 
«Through  him  a  new  humanity  was  born  and  yet  he  bids  us  to  set  out  on  his 
mission  for  the  renewal  of  mankind.» 

However  keen  our  appreciation  of  man’s  corporateness,  the  individual  still 
matters,  for  it  is  in  the  individual  that  ultimate  answerability  resides.  In  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  people  Jesus  always  compelled  each  one  to  be  responsible  and  to  choose. 
He  cares  too  much  about  their  manhood  to  impose  decisions  upon  them.  Pilate 
must  pass  sentence;  he  cannot  remain  undecided.  The  one  thing  Jesus  can  do 
nothing  with  is  our  refusal  to  decide.  His  evangelism  consists  in  creating  for  one 
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person  after  another  the  necessity  to  choose.  For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  speak  of 
«points  of  tensions  The  latter  is  preferable  to  the  sociologists  but  shares  some  of 
the  determinism  of  their  discipline.  Personal  choice  is  not  necessarily  individual. 
Group  decisions  may  be  equally  valid.  But  there  must  be  no  determinism.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  bound  neither  by  the  principalities  and  powers  of  industrial  society 
nor  by  those  of  the  great  religious  structures  and  cultures.  Reaction  to  circum¬ 
stances  is  not  the  same  as  response  to  the  call  of  God. 

The  new  mankind  consists  of  those  who  are  putting  on  the  new  manhood, 
which  transcends  all  previous  conditions  and  distinctions  because  it  is  given  by 
God’s  act  of  adoption. 

Can  this  new  mankind  be  identified  with  the  Church?  Yes,  but  not  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  We  must  find  a  really  honest  answer  to  Nietzsche’s  accusation:  «I 
cannot  believe  in  their  Saviour  until  the  disciples  look  more  saved.»  Jeremiah 
would  still  warn  us  not  to  rely  solely  on  the  fact  that  «The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these».  God  can  raise  up  of 
these  stones  children  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Theologically  it  is  possible,  as  James 
Baldwin  reminded  us,  that  Christ  might  have  done  with  the  whole  Church  as  it 
is  now  organized  and  find  the  spiritual  heirs  of  the  apostles  —  his  true  Church  — 
somewhere  else.  The  new  man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  head  of  the  Body.  But  he  is 
also  the  vine  on  whom  alone  every  branch  depends  and  from  whom  branches 
may  be  cut  off. 

I  return  to  the  main  theological  issue  —  the  apparent  opposition  between  the 
Gospel  of  personal  conversion  and  the  Gospel  of  social  responsibility.  If  we  per¬ 
sist  in  maintaining  this  «either/or»,  the  things  we  say  on  both  sides  will  be  naive 
and  will  sound  more  and  more  phoney.  We  must  face  the  issue  and  think  it 
through  to  a  synthesis,  not  a  compromise.  Whenever  we  are  tempted  once  again 
to  fall  apart  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  Christ  is  surely  say¬ 
ing  to  us  «This  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone». 
We  must  enlist  the  passion  for  Christ  in  the  service  of  all  the  men  for  whom  he 
was  content  to  die.  We  must  enlist  the  passion  for  mankind  in  the  service  of  the 
Son  of  Man  whose  face  is  «like  all  men’s  faces».  This  is  the  true  synthesis  of  the 
great  Pauline  affirmation:  «We  preach  not  ourselves»  —  not  ourselves  as  the 
Church,  nor  ourselves  as  the  human  race  —  «but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  and  our¬ 
selves  as  your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake.» 

We  can  avoid  naivete  and  hollowness  only  by  leaving  all  abstractions  behind 
us.  Hunger  and  racial  deprivation  are  such  terrible  realities;  yet  we  diminish  the 
sufferers  by  using  the  slogan  words  as  a  kind  of  easy  shorthand  of  emotion,  as 
a  substitute  for  compassion.  But  in  exactly  the  same  way  we  too  often  abstract 
spiritual  experience  from  the  rest  of  experience,  we  abstract  theological  concepts 
from  the  rest  of  the  language  of  human  thought,  as  though  a  man  could  com¬ 
fort  God  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  this  abstracted  theology  which  no  longer  says  any¬ 
thing  to  man. 

Decision  for  Christ  is  most  true  and  costly  when  it  takes  place  consciously  in 
the  context  of  the  whole  human  situation  and  involves  a  particular  commitment. 
«Sell  what  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor  and  come  follow  me.»  For  that  man 
there  was  no  other  way  of  following.  The  transformation  of  Paul  required  not 
only  the  meeting  with  the  risen  Christ  on  the  Damascus  road  but  also  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  forgiving  Ananias  in  the  Damascus  room. 
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The  crying  needs  of  the  world  for  justice  and  peace,  development  and  rescue, 
which  have  been  so  vitally  brought  home  to  us  in  this  Assembly,  must  be  the 
context  of  all  our  thinking  about  mission  and  evangelism.  Only  as  we  «earth» 
discipleship  and  decision  in  the  concrete,  shall  we  understand  what  their  chal¬ 
lenge  means.  Only  as  we  start  serving  the  fellow  man  do  we  discover  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  our  hearts  and  our  common  need  of  salvation.  Only  as  we  become  in¬ 
volved  in  revolution  do  we  begin  to  realize  that  Christ’s  gift  is  a  new  kind  of 
revolution.  Only  as  we  expose  ourselves  in  obedience  to  make  God’s  kingdom 
come,  his  will  be  done  on  earth  shall  we  plumb  the  depth  of  necessity,  the  sheer 
reality,  of  the  cry:  «Give  us  our  daily  bread;  forgive  us  our  trespasses.» 


Discussion  of  the  Report  on  Renewal  in  Mission 

Professor  Ninan  Koshy,  Delegate  (Church  of  South  India)  thought  the 
report  was  confused  and  lacking  in  structure.  Dr  R.  G.  Mayfield,  Delegate 
(Methodist  Church,  USA)  missed  any  reference  to  our  Lord’s  command  that  we 
are  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  and  preach  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sin. 
The  Very  Rev.  Per  Lonning,  Delegate  (Church  of  Norway)  thought  the  docu¬ 
ment  a  good  one,  representing  the  best  that  could  be  produced  from  the  original 
document  and  the  rich  variety  of  alternative  drafts.  Dr  Lonning  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  theological  presuppositions  lying  behind  the  section  Opportunities 
for  Mission»  were  controversial  and  amounted  to  a  plea  for  secularization.  He 
hoped  the  Assembly  would  not  simply  endorse  the  statements  regarding  the 
«Church  for  others*.  Dr  Lonning  further  felt  that  the  reference  to  «moving  with 
history  towards  the  coming  of  the  new  humanity»  was  ambiguous.  «Is  moving 
with  history  moving  along  a  narrow  path  or  along  a  broad  pavement?» 
Dr  H.  A.  Bosley,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  called  into  question  the 
reference  to  people  living  in  suburbia  and  rural  areas  (section  II,  2e).  He  felt 
this  did  not  do  justice  to  the  people  concerned.  Dr  Charles  H.  Malik,  Delegate 
(Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople)  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  the  «great  Western  missionary  movement»  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  silent  Christian  revolution  which 
had  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  was  one  of  the  greatest  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Spirit  to  come  out  of  the  Western  world.  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran, 
Delegate  (Church  of  South  India)  thought  the  report  should  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  missionary  responsibility  to  confront  men  and  women  with  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ,  calling  them  to  repentance,  faith  and  personal  commitment  to  the 
Lord.  Archpriest  P.  S.  Sokolovsky  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  felt 
that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  only  the  preaching  of  the  Word  but  its  expression  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women.  The  document  made  no  clear  statement  about  relations  between  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  the  fact  that  missionaries  in  some  parts  of  the  world  were  causing  dif¬ 
ficulty.  He  also  felt  the  document  had  failed  to  take  into  account  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  in  1964.  Dr  Ian  M.  Fraser,  Delegate  (Church  of  Scotland)  said  that  if 
the  document  was  to  be  used  by  churches  and  congregations  as  an  aid  to  their  un- 
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demanding  of  mission  and  to  stir  them  to  action,  it  needed  to  be,  not  less  theo¬ 
logical,  but  written  in  language  that  communicated.  Archimandrite  German 
(Timofeyev),  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  said  that  the  reference  to  the 
participation  of  the  clergy  in  political  and  economic  pressure  groups  could  not 
apply  to  the  Orthodox  Church  as  canon  law  did  not  allow  the  clergy  to  take 
up  political  activites.  The  priest  had  a  great  responsibilitiy  in  pastoral  work 
and  to  this  he  dedicated  his  whole  life.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  W.  Stott,  Adviser 
(Church  of  England)  did  not  find  in  the  report  any  concern  for  the  spiritual 
hunger  of  man  comparable  to  that  which  had  been  expressed  regarding  physical 
hunger  and  poverty.  The  prior  concern  of  the  Church  should  be  in  relation  to 
the  millions  of  people  who,  being  without  Christ,  are  perishing.  «The  World 
Council  confesses  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  The  Lord  sends  his  Church  to  preach  the 
Good  News  and  make  disciples.  I  do  not  see  the  Assembly  very  eager  to  obey 
its  Lord’s  command.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wept  over  the  city  which  had  rejected 
him.  I  do  not  see  this  Assembly  weeping  similar  tears. »  The  Rev.  R.  Buana 
Kibongi,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo)  said  Mr  Stott  had  voiced 
what  he  himself  would  have  said.  He  found  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  document 
where  specific  biblical  texts  were  being  referred  to  and  thought  this  should  be 
made  explicit.  «We  should  wear  the  Scriptures  as  spectacles  and  then  we  should 
see  the  Scripture’s  Lord.»  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  Delegate  (Church  of  England) 
said  Mr  Stott  had  made  the  point  he  himself  wished  to  make.  He  would  like  to 
have  added  to  section  I,  sub-section  2  the  proclamation  that  there  is  no  other 
name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  given  under  heaven  amongst  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.  Professor  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  Delegate  (Church  of  Denmark)  asked 
whether  in  this  paper  it  had  been  said  clearly  and  explicitly  that  according  to 
Holy  Scripture  the  holy  apostolic  mission,  the  very  core  of  mission,  remained  the 
proclamation  of  the  uncontained  and  unlimited  mercy  and  love  of  God  to  men, 
his  forgiveness  for  all  guilt  and  sin.  If  this  was  not  said  all  that  had  been  said  would 
not  meet  the  deepest  need  and  hunger  of  us  all.  Dr  Arne  Sovik,  Delegate 
(Lutheran  Church  in  America),  speaking  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section,  said 
that  many  of  the  points  raised  had  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  at  the  section 
meetings.  The  drafting  committee  had  attempted  to  answer  some  of  them  but  it 
was  clear  that  they  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  and  further  revision  would  have 
to  be  done.  The  whole  doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  freedom  was  implied  in  the  first 
part  but  the  drafting  committee  would  try  to  make  it  more  explicit.  Professor 
Rudolf  Obermuller,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate)  said 
he  missed  from  the  draft  the  emphasis  on  the  biblical  basis  of  mission  that  had 
appeared  in  the  original  document.  He  hoped  this  could  be  remedied. 

The  Assembly  then  agreed  to  refer  the  draft  back  to  the  Section  «with 
instructions  to  consider  whether  a  new  or  different  emphasis  or  emphases  shall 
be  included  in  their  report».  The  Chairman  said  there  still  remained  a  number 
of  requests  to  speak  to  the  report  and  suggested  that  those  who  had  been  unable 
to  make  their  points  in  the  Assembly  should  raise  them  with  the  officers  of  the 
Section. 

At  a  later  session  Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  presented  the  revised 
report.  There  had  been  much  discussion  about  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
document,  he  said.  The  section  had  felt  that  proclamation  was  only  relevant  if 
it  took  into  account  the  deep  longings  of  men  today:  the  genius  of  the  Gospel 
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was  that  it  spoke  to  those  longings.  The  main  drive  of  the  document  lay  in 
parts  two  and  three  which  were  commended  to  the  churches  for  serious  study 
and  action. 

Dr  Johannes  Althausen,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Branden- 
burg)  said  that  although  he  was  a  member  of  this  section  he  was  not  altogether 
happy  about  the  report.  He  did  not  feel  it  had  been  put  into  the  context  of  the 
other  reports  or  of  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly.  It  did  not  provide  the 
theological  basis  for  the  renewal  in  mission  which  was  its  title.  Speaking  as  a 
member  of  a  church  in  a  socialist  country  —  although  this  was  true  for  the 
Church  in  any  country  —  he  wished  that  there  had  been  some  clearer  statement 
of  the  way  in  which  churches  could  share  in  the  whole  evangelistic  task  of  the 
Church  when  the  former  context  of  missionary  work  was  no  longer  applicable. 
The  Rev.  R.  A.  Wallace,  Delegate  (United  Church  of  Canada)  hoped  the 
report  would  be  rejected:  he  could  not  himself  commend  it  to  his  congregation. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  its  language  was  pious  and  traditional,  it  failed  to 
deal  with  the  relationship  between  the  secular  and  the  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr 
D.  T.  Niles,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  Ceylon)  found  the  report  refreshingly 
new.  It  tried  to  say  something  about  what  God  is  doing  in  the  world  and  to 
put  the  Christian  into  the  context  of  the  human  community  —  «we»  and  not 
«they».  «How  does  the  Christian  who  knows  his  Lord  speak  to  the  community 
of  what  God  is  doing  to  them  all?»  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith,  Delegate  (United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA)  supported  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report.  It 
was  a  serious  attempt  to  re-formulate  the  mandate  for  mission.  «It  may  not  be 
the  best  document  in  the  world  but  it  is  one  that  speaks  from  where  we  are 
and  opens  up  new  areas  of  study.»  The  Rev.  Georges  Khodre,  Delegate  (Greek 
Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch)  thought  the  report  «sadly  lacking»  in  that  it 
presented  dialogue  as  only  a  moral  attitude  of  Christians  confronting  men  of  other 
religions  or  of  no  religion.  «There  is  no  real  dialogue  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  unless  one  is  prepared  to  be  called  in  question  by  other  religions.  The  term 
, dialogue’  here  has  no  real  meaning.» 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  Section  II  and 

commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 


Renewal  in  Mission 

The  Report  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

I  A  MANDATE  FOR  MISSION 

1.  We  belong  to  a  humanity  that  cries  passionately  and  articulately  for 
a  fully  human  life.  Yet  the  very  humanity  of  man  and  of  his  societies  is 
threatened  by  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  forces  than  ever.  And  the 
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acutest  moral  problems  all  hinge  upon  the  question:  What  is  man?  We 
Christians  know  that  we  are  in  this  worldwide  struggle  for  meaning,  dig¬ 
nity,  freedom  and  love,  and  we  cannot  stand  aloof.  We  have  been  charged 
with  a  message  and  a  ministry  that  have  to  do  with  more  than  material 
needs,  but  we  can  never  be  content  to  treat  our  concern  for  physical  and 
social  needs  as  merely  secondary  to  our  responsibility  for  the  needs  of  the 
spirit.  There  is  a  burning  relevance  today  in  describing  the  mission  of  God, 
in  which  we  participate,  as  the  gift  of  a  new  creation  which  is  a  radical 
renewal  of  the  old  and  the  invitation  to  men  to  grow  up  into  their  full 
humanity  in  the  new  man,  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Men  can  know  their  true  nature  only  if  they  see  themselves  as  sons 
of  God,  answerable  to  their  Father  for  one  another  and  for  the  world. 
But  because  man  refuses  both  the  obedience  and  the  responsibility  of  son- 
ship  his  God-given  dominion  is  turned  into  exploitation,  and  harmony  into 
alienation  in  all  his  relationships.  In  this  condition  man,  with  all  his  amaz¬ 
ing  power,  suffers  an  inescapable  dread  of  his  own  helplessness  and  his 
deepest  cry,  albeit  often  unrecognized,  is  for  the  Triune  God. 

3.  Jesus  Christ,  incarnate,  crucified  and  risen,  is  the  new  man.  In  him 
was  revealed  the  image  of  God  as  he  glorified  his  Father  in  a  perfect  obe¬ 
dience.  In  his  total  availability  for  others,  his  absolute  involvement  and 
absolute  freedom,  his  penetrating  truth  and  his  triumphant  acceptance  of 
suffering  and  death,  we  see  what  man  is  meant  to  be.  Through  that  death 
on  the  Cross,  man’s  alienation  is  overcome  by  the  forgiveness  of  God  and 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  restoration  of  all  men  to  their  sonship.  In  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  a  new  creation  was  born,  and  the  final  goal  of  history 
was  assured,  when  Christ  as  head  of  that  new  humanity  will  sum  up  all 
things. 

4.  But  the  new  manhood  is  not  only  a  goal.  It  is  also  a  gift  and  like 
all  God’s  gifts  it  has  to  be  appropriated  by  a  response  of  faith.  The  Holy 
Spirit  offers  this  gift  to  men  in  a  variety  of  moments  of  decision.  It  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  takes  the  Word  of  God  and  makes  it  a  living,  converting 
word  to  men.  Our  part  in  evangelism  might  be  described  as  bringing  about 
the  occasions  for  men’s  response  to  Jesus  Christ.  Often  the  turning  point 
does  not  appear  as  a  religious  choice  at  all.  Yet  it  is  a  new  birth.  It  sets 
a  pattern  of  dying  and  rising  which  will  continually  be  repeated.  For  we 
have  to  be  torn  out  of  the  restricted  and  perverted  life  of  «the  old  man». 
We  have  to  «put  on  the  new  man»  and  this  change  is  always  embodied  in 
some  actual  change  of  attitude  and  relationship.  For  there  is  no  turning  to 
God  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  bring  a  man  face  to  face  with  his 
fellow  men  in  a  new  way.  The  new  life  frees  men  for  community  unabling 
them  to  break  through  racial,  national,  religious  and  other  barriers  that 
divide  the  unity  of  mankind. 
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5.  Mission  bears  fruit  as  people  find  their  true  life  in  the  Body  of  Christ, 
in  the  Church’s  life  of  Word  and  Sacrament,  fellowship  in  the  Spirit  and 
existence  for  others.  There  the  signs  of  the  new  humanity  are  experienced 
and  the  People  of  God  reach  out  in  solidarity  with  the  whole  of  mankind 
in  service  and  witness.  The  growth  of  the  Church,  therefore,  both  inward 
and  outward,  is  of  urgent  importance.  Yet  our  ultimate  hope  is  not  set 
upon  this  progress,  but  on  the  mystery  of  the  final  event  which  remains 
in  the  hand  of  God. 

6.  The  meeting  with  men  of  other  faiths  or  of  no  faith  must  lead  to 
dialogue.  A  Christian’s  dialogue  with  another  implies  neither  a  denial  of 
the  uniqueness  of  Christ,  nor  any  loss  of  his  own  commitment  to  Christ, 
but  rather  that  a  genuinely  Christian  approach  to  others  must  be  human, 
personal,  relevant  and  humble.  In  dialogue  we  share  our  common  humanity, 
its  dignity  and  fallenness,  and  express  our  common  concern  for  that 
humanity.  It  opens  the  possibility  of  sharing  in  new  forms  of  community 
and  common  service.  Each  meets  and  challenges  the  other;  witnessing  from 
the  depths  of  his  existence  to  the  ultimate  concerns  that  come  to  expres¬ 
sion  in  word  and  action.  As  Christians  we  believe  that  Christ  speaks  in 
this  dialogue,  revealing  himself  to  those  who  do  not  know  him  and  con¬ 
necting  the  limited  and  distorted  knowledge  of  those  who  do.  Dialogue 
and  proclamation  are  not  the  same.  The  one  complements  the  other  in  a 
total  witness.  But  sometimes  Christians  are  not  able  to  engage  either  in 
open  dialogue  or  proclamation.  Witness  is  then  a  silent  one  of  living  the 
Christian  life  and  suffering  for  Christ. 

7.  Man  is  one  indivisible  whole.  Science  today  furnishes  us  with  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  knowledge  about  man’s  inner  being  and  his  inter¬ 
dependence  with  society.  We  must  see  achievements  of  greater  justice,  free¬ 
dom  and  dignity  as  a  part  of  the  restoration  of  true  manhood  in  Christ. 
This  calls  for  a  more  open  and  humble  partnership  with  all  who  work  for 
these  goals  even  when  they  do  not  share  the  same  assumptions  as  ourselves. 
But  it  also  calls  for  a  clearer  acceptance  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  of  the 
spirit  within  the  Church.  «He  gave  some  to  be  apostles»  —  the  bearers 
and  strategists  of  the  Gospel  in  a  modern  age,  «some  to  be  prophets»  —  to 
equip  the  saints  for  their  ministry  in  the  world  and  to  be  the  protesting 
conscience  of  society,  «some  to  be  pastors»  —  to  heal  spiritual  and  psy¬ 
chological  ills,  «some  to  be  evangelists»  —  the  interpreters  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  secular  man  or  the  man  of  another  faith,  «some  to  be  teachers»  — 
equipped  with  biblical  light  on  contemporary  perplexities.  Each,  knowing 
his  need  of  the  gifts  of  the  others,  contributes  his  own  in  a  single,  saving 
outreach  to  bring  men  to  the  measure  of  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of 
Christ. 
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II  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MISSION 


1.  The  Church  in  mission  is  the  Church  for  others 

The  Church  in  mission  is  for  all  people  everywhere;  for  those  who  have 
not  heard  the  Gospel  and  for  those  who  have;  for  those  who,  unknowing, 
serve  the  «man  for  others»,  and  for  those  who  name  his  Name  and  yet 
turn  away  from  his  mission;  and  even  for  those  who  reject  the  church,  and 
yet  continue  to  wait  for  the  new  humanity. 

Since  the  Church  is  for  others,  its  mission  must  both  challenge  and  in¬ 
clude  men  and  women  where  they  are: 

a  Reformed  banker  in  Zurich  and  his  Roman  Catholic  colleague  in 

Buenos  Aires  — 

a  Baptist  policeman  in  the  Congo,  an  Orthodox  teacher  in  India  — 

a  Methodist  professor  at  Columbia,  a  Lutheran  art  student  at  the  Sor- 

bonne  — 

a  pastor  evangelist  in  New  Guinea,  a  minister  in  industrial  Tokyo  — 

a  Spanish  migrant  worker  in  Holland,  a  West  Indian  bus  conductor  in 

London  — 

a  nurse  in  Johannesburg,  a  housewife  in  Moscow  — 

a  hungry  child  in  Rio,  an  unemployed  farm  worker  in  Mississippi. 

Localities  for  mission  are  such  in  variety  and  setting  —  where  there  is 
human  need,  an  expanding  population,  tension,  forces  in  movement,  insti¬ 
tutional  rigidities,  decision-making  about  the  priorities  and  uses  of  power, 
and  even  open  human  conflict. 


2.  Here  we  describe  a  few  priority  situations  for  mission  today 
a)  Centres  of  power 

Centres  of  power  control  human  life  for  good  or  evil.  Increasingly  men 
struggle  over  this  control.  For  example,  the  mass  media  can  be  employed 
for  either  powerful  communication  or  deceitful  manipulation.  All  existing 
centres  of  power  such  as  government,  business,  industry,  military  establish- 
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ments,  labour,  and  the  churches,  must  be  called  to  account  for  their  uses 
of  power,  especially  by  those  affected.  Frustration  grows  in  proportion  to 
human  powerlessness  and  lack  of  dignity.  For  the  sake  of  the  new  humanity 
the  powerless  must  exercise  power. 

b)  Revolutionary  movements 

The  longing  for  a  just  society  is  causing  revolutions  all  over  the  world. 
Since  many  Christians  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  status  quo  they  tend  to  be 
primarily  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Where  the 
maintenance  of  order  is  an  obstacle  to  a  just  order,  some  will  decide  for 
revolutionary  action  against  that  injustice,  struggling  for  a  just  society 
without  which  the  new  humanity  cannot  fully  come.  The  Christian  com¬ 
munity  must  decide  whether  it  can  recognize  the  validity  of  their  decision 
and  support  them. 

c)  The  University  everywhere  is  in  change 

The  quest  for  a  just  society  and  a  meaningful  life  ahead  is  erupting  in 
all  places  of  higher  learning  and  research.  Student  rebellions  reflect  the  in¬ 
sistence  that  maturing  students  share  in  decisions  about  the  form  and  con¬ 
tent  of  university  life.  In  the  intellectual  centres  of  an  emerging  world 
culture,  such  movements  require  Christian  presence  and  witness. 

d)  Rapid  urbanization  and  industrialization 

All  over  the  world  men  are  on  the  move  from  tribal  village  to  town¬ 
ship,  from  rural  area  to  urban  sprawl.  The  migrant  worker,  the  sufferer 
from  racial  prejudice  in  housing,  the  child  in  a  crowded  school,  the  lonely 
student  in  his  crowded  dormitory,  the  watchers  of  the  TV  screens,  the 
inmates,  nurses  and  medical  specialists  of  the  hospital  wards  —  all  these 
make  the  emerging  urban  centres  a  locality  for  mission. 

The  material  handler  shifting  ingots  of  steel;  the  woman  assembling  a 
transistor;  the  manager  racing  against  time  and  spending  his  Sunday  plan- 
ning  production  targets  —  all  these  are  in  need  of  seeing  the  inter-related- 
ness  of  their  role  with  that  of  others  in  building  a  just  industrial  society. 

e)  Suburbia ,  rural  areas 

The  pupil  in  rural  areas,  starving  for  education;  the  village  pastor, 
looking  for  his  young  people  who  have  moved  to  the  town;  the  farmer 
struggling  to  develop  intermediate  agricultural  technology;  the  prematurely 
aged  labourer  in  an  area  of  famine  —  and  the  prematurely  retired  and 
bored  pensioner;  suburban  wives  trapped  in  the  small  world  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  chores  —  these  too  constitute  localities  for  mission  where  there 
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are  pressures  for  conformity,  social  prejudice  and  the  threat  of  a  clouded 
future. 

f)  Relations  between  developed  and  developing  countries 

Centres  of  decision  and  forces  of  public  opinion  influencing  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  developing  countries  and  the  developed  countries  are  a 
locality  for  mission,  which  demands  new  motivations  and  a  new  inter¬ 
national  missionary  strategy. 

g)  The  churches  as  an  arena  for  mission 

The  words  of  proclamation  are  doubted  when  the  church’s  own  life 
fails  to  embody  the  marks  of  the  new  humanity.  The  church  is  rightly 
concerned  for  the  world’s  hundreds  of  millions  who  do  not  know  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  constantly  sent  out  to  them  in  witness  and  service. 
But  that  concern  becomes  suspect  when  the  church  is  preoccupied  with  its 
own  numerical  and  institutional  strength.  It  is  called  to  be  the  servant 
body  of  Christ  given  to  and  for  the  world. 

Too  many  of  our  discussions  are  about  the  internal  concerns  of  our 
fellowship;  too  many  statistical  forms  ask  only  about  the  budget  and  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  attendance  and  not  about  outreach  and  service.  Too  often  we 
send  only  doctors  and  teachers  where  today’s  need  calls  also  for  town 
planners.  Traditional  mission  board  structures  tend  to  commit  the  churches 
to  institutional  continuity.  Too  many  traditional  churches  neglect  relation¬ 
ships  with  independent,  rapidly  growing  indigenous  Christian  movements. 
The  Christian  community  desperately  needs  renewal,  lest  it  become  a 
spiritual  ghetto,  unaware  of  its  true  responsibilities. 


3.  How  to  find  criteria  for  missionary  priorities 

Because  the  world  is  always  changing,  it  is  always  necessary  to  evaluate 
missionary  priorities.  That  evaluation  will  often  require  willingness  to  face 
loss  in  prestige  and  finance  and  detachment  from  monuments  of  faithful¬ 
ness  in  mission  localities  of  the  past.  We  suggest  the  following  criteria  for 
such  evaluation: 

—  do  they  place  the  church  alongside  the  poor,  the  defenceless,  the  abused, 
the  forgotten,  the  bored? 

—  do  they  allow  Christians  to  enter  the  concerns  of  others  to  accept  their 
issues  and  their  structures  as  vehicles  of  involvement? 

—  are  they  the  best  situations  for  discerning  with  other  men  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  for  moving  with  history  towards  the  coming  of  the  new 
humanity? 
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Ill  FREEDOM  FOR  MISSION 


A  new  Stance  needed  in  Church  Life 

Mobilizing  the  people  of  God  for  mission  today  means  releasing  them 
from  structures  that  inhibit  them  in  the  Church  and  enabling  them  to  open 
out  in  much  more  flexible  ways  to  the  world  in  which  they  live.  In  this 
world  we  need  to  meet  others,  across  all  the  frontiers,  in  new  relationships 
that  mean  both  listening  and  responding,  both  giving  and  receiving.  This 
necessitates: 

1.  A  continuing  re-examination  of  the  structures  of  church  life  at  all 
levels,  i.  e.  the  local  parish,  the  denominational  synods  and  conferences  and 
their  agencies,  the  councils  of  churches  at  national,  regional  and  world 
levels.  All  these  must  ask,  not  «Have  we  the  right  structures  for  mission?» 
but  «Are  we  totally  structured  for  mission?» 

2.  A  re-examination  of  the  variety  of  tasks  to  which  the  people  are 
called  in  their  ministry  in  the  world.  Laymen  and  women  express  their 
full  commitment  to  mission,  not  primarily  through  the  service  they  give 
within  the  church  structures,  but  pre-eminently  through  the  ways  in  which 
they  use  their  professional  skills  and  competence  in  their  daily  work  and 
public  service.  We  need  to  employ  all  the  gifts  God  has  given  to  his  people 
—  whether  it  be  gifts  of  proclamation,  or  healing,  or  political  activity,  or 
administration,  or  running  a  home,  etc.  We  need  to  explore  how,  in  the 
diverse  roles  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we  can  creatively  and  with  integ¬ 
rity  express  our  full  humanity  —  whether  it  be  as  young  people,  or 
women,  or  members  of  minority  groups,  or  people  in  positions  of  author¬ 
ity,  and  so  on.  In  all  these,  we  need  to  recognize  what  is  our  Christian 
obedience  in  the  total  ministry  of  the  Church. 

3.  A  re-examination  of  the  whole  scope  and  purpose  of  theological  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  to  be  seen  as  preparation  of  the  whole  people  of  God  for 
their  ministry  in  the  world.  The  training  of  the  clergy  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  training  of  the  laity  and  both  should  be  understood 
as  one  enterprise.  This  means: 

a)  Clergy  need  to  be  trained  in  an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
the  people  will  minister  and  of  their  own  responsibility  for  pointing  the 
people  to  that  ministry  and  equipping  them  for  it. 

b)  Lay  training  needs  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  preparing  the  people 
for  the  increasing  complexity  of  their  ministry  in  the  world. 

c)  Provision  must  be  made  for  training  both  clergy  and  laity  for  spe¬ 
cialized  tasks. 
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The  Church  in  the  Local  Situation 

Though  some  believe  that  the  basic  structures  of  church  life  are  given 
and  therefore  unchangeable,  others  are  convinced  that  all  institutional 
forms  of  church  life  are  provisional  and  open  to  change.  In  a  given  local¬ 
ity  the  ministry  of  the  church  may  be  exercised  in  many  forms,  including 
congregations,  chaplaincies,  health  and  welfare  services,  youth  projects, 
political  and  economic  pressure  groups,  functional  and  professional  groups 
and  others.  These  have  often  inherited  a  pattern  of  life  which  was  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  past  generation  to  a  situation  which  is  now  fast  changing.  In 
all  the  contemporary  localities  of  mission,  we  must  find  new  and  effective 
ways  in  w’hich  the  Gospel  can  be  proclaimed  today  and  understood  in  all 
these  areas  of  life.  This  will  mean: 

1.  that  the  congregation  must  recognize  its  own  missionary  role  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Gospel  in  word  and  deed  and  as  a  caring  community  for  all 
whom  they  meet  across  the  different  frontiers.  Related  to  this  community 
there  need  to  be  groups  which  will  help  individuals  to  feel  accepted  and 
to  accept  others.  There  people  will  find  through  dialogue  a  common  basis 
for  their  task  and  be  encouraged  to  develop  new  forms  of  service  within 
the  social  structures  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  men; 

2.  that  there  will  be  a  programme  of  education  which  at  all  levels 
directs  people  towards  their  ministry  in  the  world.  This  needs  to  be  rooted 
in  a  biblical  understanding  of  mission,  so  that  people  share  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  insights  which  Bible  study  can  give; 

3.  that  we  get  to  know  the  social  structures  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
all  the  forces  working  for  good  and  to  discover  new  tasks  needing  to  be 
done; 

4.  that  we  discover  the  creative  possibilities  in  the  points  of  tension, 
conflict  and  decision  in  society,  and  try  to  make  real  our  profession  of  love 
through  the  active  pursuit  of  justice; 

5.  that  teams  come  together  to  undertake  specific  tasks  in  society; 

6.  that  we  encourage  a  global  understanding  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church. 

No  local  situation  or  ministry  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  No  local  group 
can  isolate  itself  from  the  larger  structures  of  planning  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  in  society.  It  is  in  response  to  these  that  the  Church  needs  to  express 
its  ministry  in  new  ways,  for  example: 

a)  The  need  for  specialization  is  recognized  in  areas  of  special  concern 
such  as  education,  rural  development,  industry,  leisure,  automation,  the 
mass  media. 

b)  Specialization  without  coordination  is  useless.  There  need  to  be  joint 
planning  and  action  between  the  diverse  agencies  involved  in  the  localities 
as  part  of  a  total  coordinated  strategy  of  mission. 
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The  Worldwide  Situation 


The  missionary  societies  originated  in  a  response  of  a  past  generation  to 
the  call  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Changing  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  demand  new  responses  and  new  re¬ 
lationships.  Our  understanding  of  the  mission  in  six  continents  means  that 
the  resources  of  the  whole  Church  in  terms  of  men,  money  and  expertise 
are  available  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Church.  Their  deployment  must  be 
determined  by  need  and  not  by  historic  relationships  or  traditional  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  means  in  terms  of  structures  and  relationships : 

1.  Experiments  in  new  forms  of  witness  and  service  must  be  encouraged. 
Initiatives  for  such  experiments  may  come  from  any  quarter,  but  should, 
where  possible,  be  carried  through  by  joint  consultation  and  strategy. 

2.  The  old  division  between  sending  and  receiving  churches  is  now 
breaking  down.  More  creative  relationships  between  churches,  and  between 
churches  and  mission  boards  have  developed.  Now  we  must  move  to  mul¬ 
tilateral  relations  and  decision  making.  These  relations  will  be  of  many 
kinds,  some  national,  some  regional  and  some  worldwide. 

3.  Where  people  and  resources  come  from  outside  a  community  they 
must  be  related  to  the  needs  of  that  community  and  incorporated  into  its 
life.  Mutual  understanding  and  relationships  have  to  be  built  up  between 
the  Church  in  the  local  situation  and  those  who  bring  the  resources  of  skill 
and  technical  knowledge  from  outside.  In  this  sharing  the  unity  of  all 
Christians  in  each  place  can  be  deepened,  tested  and  realized. 


Never  go  it  alone 

There  is  but  one  mission  on  all  six  continents.  This  makes  it  now  im¬ 
perative  that  Christians  engage  effectively  in  joint  planning  and  action  in 
both  local  and  international  situations.  Only  ecumenical  cooperation  can 
be  adequate  for  the  immensity  of  our  task. 

Some  joint  action  for  mission  has  already  taken  place,  but  the  churches 
are  still  too  reluctant  to  implement  the  call  to  joint  action  sounded  so 
strongly  in  1963  at  the  Mexico  City  Meeting  of  the  Commission  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism.  Present  structures  obviously  do  not  provide  ade¬ 
quate  vehicles  for  developing  joint  strategy.  We  must  determine  to  find 
ways  in  which  joint  action  can  become  operative.  We  urge  consultation 
with  regional  and  national  councils,  mission  boards  and  societies  and 
churches,  resolved  to  find  ways  and  means  for  such  joint  planning  and 
action.  We  recommend  that  more  specific  areas  be  marked  out  as  soon  as 
possible  for  experiments  in  ecumenical  action. 
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In  fact,  we  find  it  impossible  to  envisage  any  situation  where  it  would 
not  be  more  effective  to  act  together  across  all  frontiers  rather  than  going 
it  alone. 

In  a  world  where  the  whole  of  mankind  is  struggling  to  realize  its  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  facing  common  despairs  and  sharing  common  hopes,  the 
Christian  Church  must  identify  itself  with  the  whole  community  in  ex¬ 
pressing  its  ministry  of  witness  and  service,  and  in  a  responsible  steward¬ 
ship  of  our  total  resources. 


The  Certain  Hope 

Called  as  we  are  to  take  up  our  responsibility  for  mission  in  the  future 
which  God  opens  up  before  us,  we  do  so  in  the  firm  and  certain  hope 
that  the  new  humanity  revealed  in  our  risen  Lord  and  Saviour  will  surely 
come  to  its  glorious  fulfilment  in  him.  So  we  humbly  serve,  in  patience 
and  in  joy,  confidently  expecting  his  final  victory. 


Personal  Comment  on  the  Work  of  the  Section 
on  Renewal  in  Mission 
by  Arne  Sovik  * 

There  is  an  almost  irresistible  urge  at  ecumenical  meetings  to  produce  agreed 
statements.  The  milieu,  which  breathes  good  will  and  honest  desire  for  the  greatest 
possible  unity,  and  the  pressure  of  time,  combine  to  embarrass  the  persistent  dis¬ 
senter,  to  make  him  appear  and  often  feel  himself  ungracious  and  even  ob¬ 
noxious.  Not  that  there  are  not  spirited,  sharp  and  sometimes  prolonged  disagree¬ 
ments.  There  are.  But  when  the  record  emerges  from  the  drafting  commitee  — 
where  the  struggle  may  have  continued  even  longer  than  on  the  floor  —  the  fight 
is  not  there.  It  has  been  wrapped  in  the  cottonwool  of  carefully  inclusive  if  not 
purposefully  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  disappears  in  the  safety  of  well-worn 
theological  platitude.  Or  the  two  sides  of  an  issue  are  stated  in  widely  separated 
contexts,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  direct  confrontation  but  resulting  in  a 
paper  that,  read  carefully,  is  less  than  fully  consistent.  The  statement  is  finally 
approved  not  because  anyone  is  completely  happy  with  it  but  because  everyone 
can  find  something,  sometimes  a  great  deal,  that  is  very  good,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  will  tolerate  what  may  not  be  quite  so  palatable  like  a  guest  at  a  potluck 
supper.  And  most  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  final  result  does  after  all  say 
much  of  what  they  hoped  for. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr  Arne  Sovik  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  World  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
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If  the  statement  on  Renewal  in  Mission  shows  the  typical  marks  of  an  ecu¬ 
menical  document  no  one  should  be  surprised.  It  was  prepared  and  cooked  and 
finally  decorated  by  what  was,  even  for  ecumenical  documents,  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  complex  process,  at  a  time  when  every  aspect  of  the  Christian  mission, 
beginning  with  the  definition  of  the  word  itself,  is  under  dispute.  The  beginnings 
were  made  in  a  tentative  outline  worked  out  by  staff  in  Geneva.  This  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  varied  group  of  consultants  from  all  fields  of  church  life  who  met 
in  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1967.  The  draft  prepared  by  that  «scrambled  group» 
was  in  turn  criticized  by  the  Central  Committee  and  rewritten  by  a  member  of 
staff  in  an  attempt  to  meet  those  criticisms. 

By  the  time  the  Assembly  opened  two  other  drafts  had  been  submitted  as 
alternatives,  prepared  by  groups  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany  who  had  taken 
their  preparations  for  Uppsala  seriously.  Other  written  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  had  come  in  as  well.  A  scandalized  group  of  Norwegians  had  threatened 
to  urge  their  Church’s  withdrawal  from  the  Council.  Hot  News,  edited  by  the 
Swedish  SCM,  its  iconoclastic  tendencies  showing,  compared  the  three  drafts  and 
characterized  them  as  follows: 

Original  Draft:  The  main  tendency  is  dynamic.  Its  statements  push  off  a 
movement  and  will  initiate  renewal.  Here  a  real  attempt  is  made  to  work  out 
the  necessary  connection  between  expression  of  the  Christian  faith  and  concern 
for  man  in  his  social  and  political  situation.  It  is  rather  humble  on  behalf  of 
the  «Christians». 

German  Draft:  This  contains  more  affirmative  statements.  It  tries  to  keep  the 
mood  of  renewal  but  does  not  succeed.  It  is  very  intellectualistic  and  lacks  the 
impact  for  action.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  split  between  man’s  relation 
to  God  and  man’s  relation  to  man  . . . 

Scandinavian  Draft:  This  is  written  in  very  static  language,  and  the  ideas  are 
centred  on  the  Church  as  an  institution.  Its  statements  do  not  initiate  any  re¬ 
newal  . . . 

More  delegates  applied  for  participation  in  Section  II  than  for  any  other  sec¬ 
tion,  and  even  when  some  were  directed  elsewhere  the  section  numbered  well 
over  two  hundred,  including  a  large  number  of  guests  and  advisers,  some  of 
whom  were  active  spokesmen  for  their  various  positions.  The  drafts  were  all  put 
aside,  but  bricks  from  them  all  formed  part  of  the  new  statement’s  structure, 
whose  three  parts  are  identifiably  derived  from  the  original  draft,  as  is  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  «new  humanity»  as  a  starting  point. 

Debate,  perhaps  inevitably,  was  directed  toward  what  ought  to  be  said  and 
how,  rather  than  to  the  theological  issues  which  underlay  the  lively  disputes  on 
content  and  wording. 

Interest  in  the  preliminary  discussion  was  concentrated  on  Part  I,  «The  Man¬ 
date  for  Mission».  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  second  and  third  parts  will 
in  the  end  be  of  more  importance,  for  they  call  for  some  radical  adjustments, 
not  only  in  what  we  look  upon  as  the  «field»  of  mission  but  also  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  through  which  the  Church  works. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  discussion  was  considerably  and  fruitfully  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  inclusion  in  the  section  of  an  element  not  present  before  New 
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Delhi.  The  debate  at  Uppsala  could  simply  not  have  taken  place  had  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  continued  its  separate  existence. 

To  attempt  to  define  simply  the  various  positions  taken  would  be  hazardous. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  John  Coventry  Smith  said  in  his  appeal  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  final  draft,  there  simply  is  at  this  time  no  common  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  limitations  of  the  Christian  mission  or  of  the  method  of  its  imple¬ 
mentation.  At  Uppsala  we  did  not  find  a  simple  case  of  the  partisans  of  the 
ancien  regime  defending  their  bastions  against  the  onslaughts  of  revolutionary 
proponents  of  changes.  The  groupings  were  constantly  changing,  like  the  bits  of 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

However  fragmentarily  they  were  presented  —  and  sometimes  we  had  to  listen 
for  what  was  not  —  as  well  as  for  what  was  said,  the  following  tensions  were 
among  the  many  that  came  out: 

—  the  traditional  Calvinist  tendency  toward  theocratic  thinking  met  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  two  realms; 

—  the  restrictive  and  limited  definition  of  mission  as  the  proclamation  of  the 
saving  word  of  Christ’s  redemption  met  the  modern  and  still  not  well-defined 
concept  of  mission  as  «discovering  God’s  action  in  the  world»; 

—  those  from  the  third  world,  disillusioned  with  Western  «Christendom», 
opposed  the  traditional  concept  of  mission  as  directed  primarily  to  the  «two  bil¬ 
lion  who  have  not  heard»  and  insisted  on  a  world  of  three  billion; 

—  the  sociologically  orientated  theologians  confronted  those  who  believed  that 
theology  was  still  better  discussed  in  other  more  traditional  terms; 

—  the  tendency  toward  identification  of  God’s  creative  and  providential  action 
with  his  redemption  was  opposed  by  those  who  held  that  if  the  two  could  not  be 
separated  they  must  in  any  event  be  distinguished. 

These  disagreements  —  and  others  —  are  items  for  the  continuing  agenda  of 
the  years  ahead.  Meantime  we  can  be  grateful  that  this  statement  is  «refreshingly 
new»,  as  D.  T.  Niles  put  it,  in  that  it  places  the  Christian  in  and  with  the  world 
rather  than  over  against  it. 
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Section  III 

World  Economic  and  Social  Development 


Introduction  to  the  Theme 

Professor  J.  M.  Lochman,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  said:  Facing  the  problem 
of  world  economic  and  social  justice  we  are  confronted  with  a  central  ecumenical 
problem  of  our  times,  ecumenical  in  the  broadest  secular  sense,  that  is,  con¬ 
cerning  the  oikoumene  of  this  inhabited  earth.  This  is  issue  number  one  which 
the  world  provides  for  our  agenda.  But  it  is  ecumenical  also  in  our  Christian 
sense:  the  earnestness  of  our  ecumenical  conscience  and  the  credibility  of  our 
ecumenical  witness  are  tested  by  our  willingness  to  engage  ourselves  in  the  over¬ 
arching  care  of  the  world,  its  economic  and  social  justice.  «Ut  omnes  unum  sint 
—  ut  credet  mundus.»  These  basic  impulses  of  both  Faith  and  Order  and  Life 
and  Work  have  inseparable  political,  social  —  or  better  —  human  consequences 
concretely. 

In  this  sense  it  might  be  that  the  subject  of  this  section  could  become  the  test- 
case  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  —  as  some  analysts  of  the  plans  for  Uppsala  had 
suggested,  or  as  youth  inside  and  outside  this  Assembly  justly  reminds  us.  I  do 
not  claim  that  this  section  would  be  the  only  really  important  one.  This  would 
be,  indeed,  a  sectarian  and  heretical  claim.  But  I  do  claim  that  this  Assembly 
itself  could  become  sectarian  and  heretical  in  the  precise  and  original  meaning 
of  these  words,  if  it  did  not  devote  its  whole-hearted  and  concentrated  attention 
to  the  issue  of  world  development. 

Professor  Andre  Philip,  Adviser  (Reformed  Church  of  France)  said:  We 
know  that  man  was  created  by  God  in  order  to  dominate  and  organize  nature,  not 
in  order  to  submit  to  the  natural  laws  of  plunder  and  killing.  We  know  that  Christ 
died  on  the  Cross  not  for  the  independence  of  the  people,  nor  for  an  ideology,  but 
for  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  us.  We  know  also  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  in  our  midst,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  world  working  through 
human  testimony,  and  that  Christian  love  is  manifesting  itself  through  our  action 
to  assist  our  neighbour.  Each  of  us  is  responsible  not  only  for  his  action  but  for 
his  inaction,  for  the  situations  which  exist  and  call  for  action.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  calling  us  through  the  events  of  our  time  and  we  must  respond  to  the  appeal 
from  the  third  world,  because  today  God  is  taking  us  by  the  throat  and  shak¬ 
ing  us  relentlessly  and  asking  us:  «Cain,  what  have  you  done  with  your  brother?» 

In  order  to  help  these  people  to  emerge  from  their  poverty  it  is  not  enough 
to  send  them  some  food,  which  does  not  cost  us  much  and  merely  soothes  our 
own  conscience.  That  is  the  danger  of  the  anti-hunger  campaign.  Although  emer¬ 
gency  relief  is  sometimes  necessary,  the  people  of  the  third  world  do  not  need 
food  so  much  as  fertilizers,  selected  seeds,  irrigation,  technical  instruction,  so  that 
they  can  produce  enough  food  for  themselves.  They  need  our  support  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  their  feudal  agrarian  systems.  Admittedly  agrarian  revolutions  and  the 
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appropriation  of  land  by  the  peasants  is  no  solution,  for  they  then  need  methods 
of  production,  credit,  and  above  all  permanent  education.  But  although  the  agra¬ 
rian  revolution  is  not  a  solution,  it  is  often  essential  as  a  first  step  to  solution. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  made  during  recent  years  in  biology,  the  peasant  is 
able  to  increase  production  considerably  and  thus  to  ward  off  the  spectre  of 

famine.  Then  he  must  also  be  able  to  sell  his  crops  at  a  remunerative  price,  and 

to  escape  the  exploitation  of  middle  men  and  usurers,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
sell  his  products  in  the  towns,  which  means  that  the  people  there  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  buying-power.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  population  tends  to  become  con¬ 
centrated  more  and  more  in  large  towns  where  there  is  no  system  for  receiving 
newcomers  and  not  sufficient  employment  for  them,  because  there  are  no  small 
industries  with  simple  techniques  employing  at  lot  of  labour  so  as  to  ensure  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  home-market.  At  a  later  stage  modern  industry  may 
appear  if  it  is  organized  on  a  sufficiently  wide  scale  and  if  it  has  sufficient  outlet 
on  the  world  market  to  earn  a  minimum  of  foreign  currency,  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  progress  of  the  economy. 

It  is  here  that  our  duty  to  help  these  countries  becomes  clear.  First  of  all, 
we  must  stop  pillaging  the  developing  countries.  We  are  still  doing  so  today 
through  the  so-called  free  world  market,  which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year 

the  gap  between  the  prices  at  which  these  countries  sell  and  the  prices  they  have 

to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  organize  the  market 
internationally  so  as  to  stabilize  these  short-term  prices,  to  reduce  international 
speculation,  and  wherever  possible  to  begin  to  transfer  revenue  by  raising  these 
stabilized  guaranteed  prices. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  ensure  that  certain  resources  are  transferred  to  the 
developing  countries.  Real  aid  can  be  effective  only  in  the  form  of  gifts  or  long¬ 
term  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest.  At  the  Geneva  Conference  the  industrialized 
countries  committed  themselves  to  devote  one  per  cent  of  their  national  revenue  to 
this  aid.  In  actual  fact,  apart  from  a  small  number  of  countries,  this  percentage 
has  not  been  reached  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  aid  given  has  been  re¬ 
duced  accordingly.  The  Beirut  Conference  estimated  that  during  the  next  five 
years  the  target  should  be  two  per  cent  of  the  national  product  including  private 
investments  and  one  per  cent  of  public  aid,  free  of  all  interest  or  mortgage  dues. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  transform  the  system  of  international  trading  and  to 
purchase  the  agricultural  or  industrial  products  of  the  countries  in  the  third 
world  wherever  they  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  industrialized  countries. 
Today,  however,  the  rich  countries  surround  themselves  with  protective  tariffs 
and  quotas  so  as  to  prevent  exports  from  the  third  world  entering  their  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  a  responsible  policy  would  involve  serious 
changes  in  all  our  countries,  in  our  economic  systems,  involving  painful  social 
sacrifices  during  the  transition  period. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  helping  the  third  world  is  to  send  out 
instructors  and  technologists  on  a  basis  of  cooperation.  However,  this  raises 
serious  problems.  Too  many  of  the  people  sent  out  to  the  developing  countries 
(under  private  or  public  auspices)  are  more  interested  in  earning  high  salaries  than 
in  helping  the  developing  countries.  Others  are  full  of  good  intentions,  but  they 
take  their  own  style  of  living  with  them,  not  realizing  that  their  example  may 
corrupt  the  nationals  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  best  helpers  who  go 
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out  are  often  dangerously  arrogant  intellectually,  and  are  sure  that  they  know 
all  the  answers;  or  they  try  to  transfer  western  values  to  the  third  world,  some 
of  them  on  the  capitalist  pattern,  others  on  the  communist  pattern.  Neither  of 
these  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  these  countries.  True  cooperation  consists  in 
analysing  their  problems,  defining  their  difficulties,  finding  solutions  suited  to 
their  history  and  their  geography,  and  so  to  work  out  a  form  of  civilization 
which  differs  from  that  of  their  own  traditional  past  and  from  that  of  the  West. 
Aid  to  the  third  world,  like  the  revolt  among  youth  in  our  own  countries, 
presents  a  challenge  both  to  the  structure  of  our  institutions  and  to  the  type  of 
civilization  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  churches  officially  to  adopt  a  political  position  nor 
to  undertake  the  study  of  technical  solutions.  But  they  must  make  an  effort  to 
realize  what  the  real  problems  are  today.  Their  duty  is  basically  to  present  these 
questions  clearly,  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  the  rich  countries,  and  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  necessary,  and  finally  to  enter  into  a 
dialogue  with  all  the  people  in  the  third  world  which  will  result  in  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  a  world-wide  civilization. 

Professor  S.  L.  Parmar  (United  Church  of  Northern  India)  said:  The 
present  position  of  international  economic  relationships  shows  that  develop¬ 
ment  through  cooperation  has  suffered  a  serious  set-back.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  towards  neo-isolationism.  If  it  is  not  arrested  and  reversed  the  world 
could  well  drift  into  two  parts,  one  of  the  affluent,  the  other  of  the  less  devel¬ 
oped.  Such  polarization  will  be  a  denial  of  the  concept  of  a  common  human 
community  for  which  we  all  stand.  We  have,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves  some 
searching  questions  about  this  drift  into  two  worlds. 

We  must  move  from  a  welfare  state  to  a  welfare  world.  We  are  not  the 
first  to  say  this.  The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  especially  the 
UNCTAD  have  been  pushing  for  a  global  view.  But  so  far  this  has  only  been  a 
statement  of  intent  and  may  soon  become  a  pious  platitude.  In  this  Assembly  we 
must  ask  ourselves  some  hard  questions  as  to  why  this  revolutionary  idea  has 
failed  to  secure  the  support  of  nations.  I  raise  three  questions. 

1.  Have  we  been  too  naive  in  seeing  a  natural  complement  between  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  in  developed  nations  and  the  socio-political  revolution  in  the 
developing?  At  Geneva  in  1966  we  said  that  the  technological  revolution  in  in¬ 
dustrial  societies  is  a  revolution  of  possibilities  and  the  socio-political  revolution 
in  the  «Third  World»  is  a  revolution  of  aspirations  and  that,  therefore,  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  one  can  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other.  Perhaps  such  a  simple  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  revolutions  of  our  times  promoted  a  premature  optimism. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  adequate  political  and  economic  structures  to 
bring  together  possibilities  and  needs. 

For  instance,  modern  technology  in  the  West  operates  in  terms  of  planned 
obsolescence,  that  is,  quick  replacement  of  things  and  techniques.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  we  are  told,  on  grounds  of  efficiency  and  high  effective  demand.  High  con¬ 
sumption  societies  operate  on  the  basis  of  institutionalized  waste.  Purely  in 
national  terms  this  could  be  understandable.  But  the  moment  we  look  at  the 
whole  world  together,  the  planned  obsolescence  of  the  rich  alongside  the  planned 
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austerity  of  the  poor  nations  becomes  an  anachronism.  One  hears  numerous  criti¬ 
cisms  from  people  in  donor  nations  about  waste  of  resources,  especially  foreign 
aid,  in  developing  countries.  We  in  the  developing  countries  must  accept  our 
mistakes  and  try  to  eliminate  waste  and  misuse  of  scarce  resources.  We  are  so 
short  of  resources  that  waste  is  unpardonable.  But  I  submit  that  affluent  societies 
may  occasionally  consider  their  own  economic  structures  which  have  made  a 
virtue  out  of  waste  and  allowed  efficiency  to  become  more  important  than 
humanity. 

2.  In  projecting  the  welfare  state  idea  to  the  world  have  we  taken  serious 
note  of  the  social  processes  which  gave  birth  to  the  welfare  state?  In  economic 
history  one  has  to  search  rather  diligently  to  find  instances  where  the  «haves»  or 
the  possessing  classes  have  willingly  given  up  any  of  their  privileges.  The  «have- 
nots»  had  almost  invariably  to  wrest  their  rights  through  agrarian  movements, 
workers  movements,  trade-union  activity  and  so  on.  What  has  happened  in  our 
societies  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  can  create  a  welfare-world  without  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  privileged  groups? 

Here  we  run  up  against  a  very  difficult  problem.  Even  assuming  that  develop¬ 
ing  nations  clubbed  together  (which  is  highly  improbable)  they  cannot  muster 
enough  economic  or  political  power  to  make  an  international  class-conflict  suc¬ 
cessful.  From  all  accounts  the  economic  and  military  power  of  developed  nations 
will  be  greater  in  the  year  2000  than  it  is  now.  We  are  also  beginning  to  realize 
that  if  the  West  and  the  East  (socialist  countries)  come  together,  as  they  seem  to 
be  doing,  they  could  maintain  their  economic  prosperity,  technological  superiority, 
and  military  strength  completely  independently  of  the  third  world. 

If  the  privileged  group  is  unwilling  to  surrender  any  of  its  privileges  without 
pressure,  and  if  the  ability  to  apply  pressure  in  the  international  setting  is  negli¬ 
gible,  how  do  we  go  about  matching  the  possibilities  of  the  technological  revolu¬ 
tion  with  the  aspirations  of  the  social  revolution? 

3.  In  taking  the  analogy  of  the  welfare  state,  have  we  perhaps  over-simplified 
the  situation  within  developed  nations?  A  number  of  erstwhile  less  privileged 
groups  in  these  societies  have  attained  social  equality  and  economic  justice.  But 
what  about  the  pockets  of  poverty  which  continue?  Whether  one  thinks  of  ethnic 
minorities  in  North  America,  or  immigrant  labour  in  some  Western  European 
countries,  one  sees  that  the  welfare  state  has  failed  to  assure  the  full  welfare  of 
some.  Will  a  projection  of  this  two-group  welfare  state  idea  to  the  whole  world 
not  lead  to  a  projection  of  the  elements  of  inequality  and  injustice  it  contains? 
If  developing  nations  occasionally  raise  the  cry  of  neo-colonialism,  could  this  not 
be  an  outcome  of  a  distorted  welfare  state  idea  being  pushed  beyond  national 
frontiers? 

Rightly  understood  development  is  disorder  because  it  changes  existing  social 
and  economic  relationships,  breaks  up  old  institutions  to  create  new,  brings  about 
radical  alterations  in  the  values  and  structures  of  society.  If  we  engage  in  devel¬ 
opment  through  international  cooperation  we  must  recognize  that  basic  changes 
become  necessary  in  developing  and  developed  nations  as  also  in  the  international 
economy.  «Development  is  the  new  name  for  peace.»  But  development  is  dis¬ 
order,  it  is  revolution.  Can  we  attempt  to  understand  this  apparently  paradoxical 
situation  which  would  imply  that  disorder  and  revolution  are  the  new  name  for 
peace? 
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If  we  believe  in  progress  and  development  let  us  not  finish  at  disorder  and 
instability.  So  often  order  provides  a  camouflage  for  injustice  that  the  very  quest 
for  justice  generates  disorder.  But  we  must  live  with  this  dilemma.  Our  task  is 
to  imbue  the  revolutionary  movements  of  our  time  with  creativity  and  divest 
them  of  their  anarchic  content.  For  neither  disorder  nor  revolution  are  ends  in 
themselves.  So  too  development.  They  are  means  to  human  betterment  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  society  based  on  justice. 


Discussion  of  the  Report 
on  World  Economic  and  Social  Development 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  draft  report  of  the  Section  to  the  Assembly, 
Dr  J.  M.  Lochman,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  said  it  completely  replaced  the 
document  appearing  in  the  published  Drafts  for  Sections.  Ecumenical  thought 
about  development  was  itself  developing,  and  he  strongly  recommended  a  study 
of  World  Development:  The  Challenge  to  the  Churches  (the  report  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  World  Cooperation  for  Development  held  at  Beirut  in  April  1968), 
with  its  emphasis  on  Christian  responsibility  for  worldwide  economic,  political 
ana  social  justice.  Dr  Lochman  made  the  following  observations  on  the  work  of 
the  Section: 

(1)  It  had  been  recognized  that  the  search  for  a  theology  of  development  was 
a  matter  of  urgent  concern.  The  Section  itself  could  not  begin  to  deal  adequately 
with  this,  and  paragraph  1  included  only  a  brief  indication  of  what  was  needed. 
The  Bible  studies  in  the  section,  with  their  vision  of  Christ  in  his  judgement  and 
mercy  had  underlain  the  discussion.  (2)  Emphasis  had  been  laid  upon  the  dyna¬ 
mics  of  development.  There  was  need  for  radical  changes  in  institutions  and 
structures  and  because  such  changes  had  not  been  effected,  we  were  unable,  as 
a  community  of  nations,  to  do  the  good  we  should,  and  efforts  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  tended  to  fail.  (3)  The  section  had  concentrated  specially 
on  the  task  of  the  churches  and  the  World  Council.  Flaving  listened  to  the 
experts  in  the  field  of  technical  development  the  churches  must  ask  themselves 
the  question  «What  shall  we  do?».  Dr  Lochman  closed  by  quoting  Dr  Blake’s 
words  concerning  the  task  of  Section  III:  «Will  it  say  anything  that  will  help 
us  truly  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  poor  and  the  handicapped,  the  ,also  rans’ 
and  those  who  are  discriminated  against?* 

Dr  Edward  B.  Lindaman,  Delegate  (United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
USA)  referring  to  such  technological  advances  as  now  made  possible  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  outer  space,  hoped  this  might  enable  us  to  recapture  a  sense  of  awe 
and  wonder.  Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA) 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  referring  specifically  to  the  Charter  of  Algiers,  the 
text  of  which  was  not  available  to  members  and  would  be  unknown  to  most. 
If  the  reference  were  to  be  retained,  some  more  specific  information  about  the 
Charter  should  be  appended  to  the  document.  Dr  Getachew  FIaile,  Delegate 
(Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church)  asked  for  consideration  to  be  given  to  some 
alternative  to  the  term  «developing  countries».  He  also  suggested  the  use  of  the 
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term  «loan  and  aid»  in  place  of  «aid»  in  speaking  of  assistance  to  these  areas. 
The  Rev.  Eugene  Mallo,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon)  felt  that 
the  possibility  of  instituting  economic  systems  for  a  group  of  neighbour  states 
should  be  investigated.  The  Rev.  Geoffrey  J.  Ainger,  Delegate  (Methodist 
Church,  United  Kingdom)  suggested  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  pastoral  needs 
was  the  education  of  Christian  people  in  ways  and  means  of  becoming  politically 
effective  members  of  the  community.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson  Jr,  Adviser 
(Methodist  Church,  USA)  referring  to  the  Section  on  «The  Dynamics  of  Develop¬ 
ment^  said  that  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  West.  «Since  we  are  a  church 
group  I  wonder  why  we  do  not  call  in  undeniably  clear  terms  for  a  change  of 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  western  nations  . . .  We  ought  to  give  a  prophetic 
call  to  the  nations  which  control  the  riches  and  the  economic  and  political 
structures  of  the  world  today.»  Professor  Dr  Heinz  J.  Held,  Delegate  (Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church  of  the  River  Plate)  thought  the  document  should  be  referred  back  for 
consideration  of  a  change  of  emphasis  in  its  theological  implications.  «There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  will  cannot  necessarily 
be  identified  with  particular  movements  in  history,  but  nevertheless  that 
Christians  have  to  struggle  for  political  justices  He  asked  leave  to  second  Mr 
Lawson’s  proposal.  The  Assembly  then  agreed  to  refer  the  draft  back  to 
Section  III  «with  instructions  to  consider  whether  a  new  or  different  emphasis 
or  emphases  shall  be  included  in  their  report».  The  officers  of  the  section  were 
asked  to  arrange  for  a  «hearing»  in  which  participants  other  than  those  who 
were  members  of  the  section  could  discuss  the  report. 

At  a  later  session  Dr  Lochman  presented  the  revised  report,  which  had  been 
prepared  after  the  holding  of  the  «hearing»  asked  for  by  the  Assembly.  Most  of 
the  points  raised  during  the  hearing  had  been  included  in  the  revision.  Dr  J.  S. 
Pronk,  Youth  Participant  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church)  said  the  youth 
participants  felt  happy  about  the  revised  document  which  included  an  important 
paragraph  devoted  to  concrete  proposals  which  might  be  described  as  assign¬ 
ments  to  the  churches  and  to  individuals.  «We  must  be  aware  that  the  adoption 
of  this  report  means  serious  responsibility  for  the  churches.  If  it  is  not  to  be 
implemented  it  had  better  not  be  adopted. »  Archpriest  P.  S.  Sokolovsky, 
Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  spoke  favourably  to  the  report  but  suggested 
that  the  description  «morally  ambiguous»  in  paragraph  15  be  changed  to  «morally 
just».  He  also  asked  for  some  emendation  of  paragraph  37  to  make  it  clear  that 
all  industrialized  countries  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  equal  responsibility 
towards  developing  countries:  their  responsibility  must  in  some  measure  be 
dependent  upon  their  historical  background.  Bishop  E.  S.  Reed,  Delegate  (Anglican 
Church  of  Canada)  said  the  Assembly  had  no  right  to  adopt  the  report  if  the 
question  of  development  aid  was  not  going  to  be  a  priority  in  the  churches.  This 
was  a  deep  theological  question  and  at  the  root  of  the  way  we  conceive  the 
nature  of  God  and  man.  »Unless  we  intend  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
suffering  children  today  we  have  no  right  to  adopt  it.» 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  Section  III 

and  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 
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World  Economic  and  Social  Development 


The  Report  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

I  THE  CHRISTIAN  CONCERN  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  We  live  in  a  new  world  of  exciting  prospects.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  we  can  see  the  oneness  of  mankind  as  a  reality.  For  the  first  time 
we  know  that  all  men  could  share  in  the  proper  use  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources.  The  new  technological  possibilities  turn  what  were  dreams  into 
realities.  Just  as  today  we  have  the  knowledge  about  the  conditions  of  men 
throughout  the  earth,  and  the  means,  we  are  without  excuse.  It  is  one 
world  and  the  gross  inequalities  between  the  peoples  of  different  nations 
and  different  continents  are  as  inexcusable  as  the  gross  inequalities  within 
nations. 

2.  We  also  live  in  a  world  where  men  exploit  other  men.  We  know  the 
reality  of  sin  and  the  depth  of  its  hold  on  human  beings.  The  political  and 
economic  structures  groan  under  the  burden  of  grave  injustice,  but  we  do 
not  despair,  because  we  know  that  we  are  not  in  the  grip  of  blind  fate. 
In  Christ  God  entered  our  world  with  all  its  structures  and  has  already 
won  the  victory  over  all  the  «principalities  and  powers».  His  Kingdom  is 
coming  with  his  judgement  and  mercy. 

3.  The  great  majority  of  men  and  also  of  Christians  are  aware  of  their 
responsibility  for  members  of  their  own  national  societies  who  are  in  need. 
But  few  have  discovered  that  we  now  live  in  a  world  in  which  people  in 
need  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  our  neighbours  for  whom  we  bear  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Christians  who  know  from  their  Scriptures  that  all  men  are 
created  by  God  in  his  image  and  that  Christ  died  for  all,  should  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  overcome  a  provincial,  narrow  sense  of  soli¬ 
darity  and  to  create  a  sense  of  participation  in  a  world-wide  responsible 
society  with  justice  for  all. 

4.  Our  hope  is  in  him  who  makes  all  things  new.  He  judges  our  struc¬ 
tures  of  thought  and  action  and  renders  them  obsolete.  If  our  false  security 
in  the  old  and  our  fear  of  revolutionary  change  tempt  us  to  defend  the 
status  quo  or  to  patch  it  up  with  half-hearted  measures,  we  may  all  perish. 
The  death  of  the  old  may  cause  pain  to  some,  but  failure  to  build  up  a 
new  world  community  may  bring  death  to  all.  In  their  faith  in  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  God  and  in  their  search  for  his  righteousness,  Christians  are 
urged  to  participate  in  the  struggle  of  millions  of  people  for  greater  social 
justice  and  for  world  development. 
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II  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


5.  We  need  not  repeat  in  this  statement  the  technical  analysis  of  the 
world  situation  or  the  discussion  of  the  specific  measures  to  promote  world 
economic  and  social  development  which  have  been  provided  in  the  Report 
of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  (Geneva  1966),  popu- 
lorum  progressio,  and  the  report  of  the  Conference  on  World  Cooperation 
for  Development  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  (Beirut,  April  1968).  We  recommend  these 
reports  to  the  churches  for  their  study.  In  the  light  of  these  findings,  we 
have  sought  to  establish  certain  perspectives,  to  state  certain  moral  impera¬ 
tives,  and  to  point  to  some  basic  directions  for  Christian  social  witness 
today. 

6.  Our  world  stands  at  a  critical  point  in  international  economic  re¬ 
lations.  The  first  Development  Decade,  despite  its  achievements,  has  be¬ 
come  a  decade  of  disillusionment  because  events  have  falsified  expectations. 

7.  The  Charter  of  Algiers,  drawn  up  by  the  77  developing  nations,  was 
well  received  by  developed  nations  and  there  is  hope  for  positive  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  future,  and  many  developed  nations  are  unhappy  at  the  failure 
of  the  Second  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  at  New  Delhi. 
However,  this  has  not  yet  helped  the  developing  nations  in  their  struggle 
against  underdevelopment. 

8.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  developed  nations  are  inclined  to  re¬ 
duce  their  financial  commitment  to  the  developing  nations  and  show  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  make  changes  in  patterns  of  trade,  investment,  technical 
assistance  and  aid  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  development  in  the 
«two-third  world». 

9.  Neo-isolationism  is  gaining  ground  in  many  countries. 

10.  All  this  is  happening  at  a  time  when  we  have  the  technical  ability 
to  eradicate  want  and  misery.  Therefore,  it  would  be  unrealistic,  even  irre¬ 
sponsible,  to  talk  about  the  Second  Development  Decade,  about  national 
and  international  policies  to  promote  development,  about  the  role  of  the 
churches  in  this  area,  without  considering  why  the  optimism  of  the  early 
sixties  has  given  way  to  recrimination  and  frustration. 

11.  Both  developed  and  developing  nations  entered  international  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  with  wrong  pre-suppositions.  They  assumed  that  a  mere 
transfer  of  capital  and  techniques  would  automatically  generate  self-sus¬ 
tained  growth.  But  effective  world  development  requires  radical  changes 
in  institutions  and  structures  at  three  levels:  within  developing  countries, 
within  developed  countries,  and  in  the  international  economy.  Precisely 
because  such  structural  changes  have  not  been  promoted,  we  find  that  as 
a  community  of  nations  we  are  unable  to  do  the  good  we  would  and 
efforts  for  international  cooperation  tend  to  be  paralyzed. 
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12.  At  all  three  levels  it  is  necessary  to  instil  social  and  economic  pro¬ 
cesses  with  a  new  dynamic  of  human  solidarity  and  justice.  In  several 
developing  nations  ruling  groups  monopolize  the  produce  of  their  economy 
and  allow  foreign  resources  to  aid  and  abet  them  in  such  action.  In  the 
international  economy,  the  amount  received  as  aid  is  often  neutralized  by 
inequitable  patterns  of  trade,  excessive  returns  on  private  investment,  and 
the  burden  of  debt  repayment. 

13.  For  their  part,  developed  nations  must  respond  by  a  change  in  their 
pattern  of  production  and  investment,  encourage  acceptance  of  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  division  of  labour  so  that  debtor  nations  find  growing  markets 
for  their  new  exports.  Aid  is  dynamic  if  it  is  self-liquidating  and  leads  to 
self-sustained  growth.  The  transfer  of  capital  and  techniques  from  one 
nation  to  another  thus  sets  in  motion  a  process  which  can  be  positive  and 
dynamic  only  if  changes  are  made  in  both  nations  and  in  the  pattern  of 
their  relationship.  That  is  why  our  support  of  at  least  1  per  cent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  of  developed  nations  being  made  available 
as  aid  to  the  developing  must  be  seen  in  the  framework  of  equitable  pat¬ 
terns  of  trade  and  investment. 


Ill  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 

14.  Since  the  struggle  against  world  poverty  and  promotion  of  develop¬ 
ment  involve  government  policies  and  changes  in  economic,  social  and 
legal  institutions  of  nations,  the  creation  of  the  political  instruments  of 
development  becomes  important.  Since  mankind  is  politically  organized 
in  nation-states,  these  instruments  have  to  be  related  to  the  politics  of 
sovereign  nations. 


Developing  Nations 

15.  To  create  the  essential  conditions  of  development,  developing  coun¬ 
tries  need  to  reshape  their  political  structures  in  ways  which  will  enable 
them  to  mobilize  the  mass  of  the  people  to  participate  in  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  to  utilize  efficiently  all  aids  for  the  implementation  of  a 
national  plan  for  development  and  to  enter  as  partners  in  the  competitive 
conditions  of  the  international  market.  The  State  should  provide  the  legal 
and  other  framework  of  power  within  which  national  identity  can  be 
fostered,  national  community  can  be  promoted,  transcending  tribal,  caste 
and  other  narrow  loyalties,  and  traditional  society  can  be  reshaped  through 
suitable  reforms  of  land-tenure,  education  and  taxation.  The  State  in  a 
developing  nation  should  be  able  to  enthuse  the  people  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  to  accept  the  measures  necessary  for  development,  by  a  pro- 
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gramme  of  distributive  justice.  The  building  of  political  structures  suitable 
to  national  development  involves  revolutionary  changes  in  social  structures. 
Revolution  is  not  to  be  identified  with  violence  however.  In  countries 
where  the  ruling  groups  are  oppressive  or  indifferent  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  people,  are  often  supported  by  foreign  interests,  and  seek  to  resist  all 
changes  by  the  use  of  coercive  or  violent  measures,  including  the  «law  and 
order»  which  may  itself  be  a  form  of  violence,  the  revolutionary  change 
may  take  a  violent  form.  Such  changes  are  morally  ambiguous.  The 
churches  have  a  special  contribution  towards  the  development  of  effective 
non-violent  strategies  of  revolution  and  social  change.  Nevertheless  we  are 
called  to  participate  creatively  in  the  building  of  political  institutions  to 
implement  the  social  changes  that  are  desperately  needed. 

16.  In  some  countries,  as  a  result  of  widespread  illiteracy,  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  social  consciousness  and  strong  resistance  of  established  power-struc¬ 
tures  to  change,  decisions  on  development  may  have  to  be  made  by  a  re¬ 
latively  small  centralized  group  before  a  full  democratic  structure  can  be 
achieved.  Such  strategy  can  only  be  justified  as  an  interim  stage  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  shows  its  ability  to  promote  development  and  enlarge  the 
participation  of  the  people. 


Developed  Nations 

17.  Political  structures  and  ideologies  differ  in  developed  countries,  as 
do  their  policies  regarding  world  development.  Changes  are  needed  in  the 
existing  political  climate  of  all  these  developed  countries  to  orientate 
national  policies  to  world  development  as  a  moral  and  political  priority 
of  our  times.  The  political  structures  of  developed  nations  must  shed  all 
tendencies  to  exploit  economically  or  to  dominate  the  poorer,  and  there¬ 
fore  weaker,  economies  of  other  nations.  More  positively,  the  developed 
nations  must  also  structure  their  aid  and  trade  policies  so  that  these  do  not 
become  instruments  of  their  own  political,  ideological  and  security  inter¬ 
ests,  narrowly  conceived;  in  fact  there  is  need  to  develop  a  political  cli¬ 
mate  which  can  adopt  development  policies  transcending  purely  ideological 
and  political  interests.  The  lifting  of  the  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
would  be  an  example  of  the  kind  of  change  in  attitude  we  are  describing. 


International  Political  Structure 

18.  Collective  international  action  to  improve  conditions  conducive  to 
development  is  called  for;  e.  g.,  creation  of  supra-national  structures  to 
deal  with  regional  and  world  economic  planning  involving  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  market;  an  international  taxation  system  to  provide 
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funds  for  development;  increase  of  multilateral  aid  programmes  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  regional  associations  of  countries  for  economic  cooperation,  as 
steps  toward  a  wider  international  community. 


Public  Opinion 

19.  Social  structures  and  thinking  often  impede  the  evolution  of  an 
enlightened,  positive  attitude  to  development.  The  majority  of  people  in 
developed  and  developing  countries  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
demands  of  development.  Developing  countries  must  assist  the  developed 
countries  in  generating  awareness,  genuine  interest  and  commitment  to 
development.  Powerful  political  lobbies  are  essential  to  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions.  Trade  unions,  political  parties  and  other  forces  which 
have  been  instruments  of  political  and  economic  changes  in  the  past  in 
many  developed  nations  do  not  show  adequate  concern  for  development 
today.  The  students  and  the  intelligentsia  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
shaping  of  public  opinion.  The  Christian  community  in  many  countries 
could  be  an  effective  force. 


IV  SOME  HUMAN  ISSUES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

20.  The  central  issue  in  development  is  the  criteria  of  the  human.  We 
reject  a  definition  of  development  which  makes  man  the  object  of  the 
operation  of  mechanical  forces,  but  view  it  as  a  process  with  potential  for 
promoting  social  and  economic  justice  and  world  community  and  as  an 
encounter  between  human  beings.  A  high  quality  education  suited  to  each 
culture  is  essential  if  development  is  to  release  millions  of  God’s  children 
from  bondage. 

21.  Economic  development  has  its  ambiguities.  Development  has  pro¬ 
duced  stresses  and  dislocations  within  societies.  Projects  which  have  not 
been  well  formulated  have  caused  human  suffering.  Comprehensive  schemes 
which  have  brought  release  from  poverty  for  some  have  often  further  vic¬ 
timized  and  isolated  other  defenceless  groups  of  people.  Technology  has 
made  many  cherished  life  patterns  obsolete. 


Discrimination 

22.  In  the  struggle  of  oppressed  people  for  economic  justice,  white 
racism  is  often  an  aggressive  force  which  impedes  and  distorts  develop¬ 
ment.  Feelings  of  superiority  among  white  people  —  a  critical  area  of 
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spiritual  sickness  and  underdevelopment  —  diminish  their  humanity,  and 
make  them  unable  to  engage  in  meaningful  encounter  with  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colour.  Racism,  as  it  has  become  institutionalized  in  political,  edu¬ 
cational  and  economic  systems,  brutalizes  and  destroys  those  who  suffer  dis¬ 
crimination  and  prevents  them  from  reaching  their  full  potential  as  persons, 
citizens  and  participants  in  the  economy.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
development  has  also  increased  the  self-consciousness  of  religious,  ethnic 
and  tribal  groups,  leading  to  discrimination  and  conflicts.  Discrimination 
against  women  is  another  pervasive  impediment  to  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  development. 

23.  The  Church  must  actively  promote  the  redistribution  of  power, 
without  discrimination  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  men,  women  and  young 
people  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  development. 


Food  and  Population 

24.  New  advances  in  agriculture  hold  the  promise  of  freedom  from 
hunger.  But  today  world  hunger  must  be  a  fundamental  concern.  The 
churches  must  insist  that  food  is  a  resource  which  belongs  to  God  and  that 
all  forces  be  mobilized  to  ensure  that  the  earth  produce  adequate  food  for 
all.  Agricultural  policies  should  give  primary  emphasis  to  the  alleviation 
of  hunger. 

25.  The  implications  of  the  world’s  unprecedented  population  explosion 
are  far-reaching  with  regard  to  long-range  economic  planning,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  food,  employment,  housing,  education  and  health  services.  Many 
churches  are  agreed  that  we  need  to  promote  family  planning  and  birth 
control  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  An  evergrowing  number  of  parents  want 
to  exercise  their  basic  human  right  to  plan  their  families.  We  recognize 
however  that  some  churches  may  have  moral  objections  to  certain  methods 
of  population  control. 

Unemployment  and  Underemployment 

26.  The  creation  of  job  opportunities  and  the  implementation  of  man¬ 
power  programmes  designed  to  provide  training,  retraining  and  employ¬ 
ment  should  receive  the  fullest  support.  Efforts  on  behalf  of  migrant 
workers  should  be  expanded  by  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies, 
especially  as  regards  discrimination,  their  need  for  pastoral  care  and  their 
entitlement  to  social  security  benefits.  The  problem  is  not  only  the  massive 
movement  of  people  to  centres  of  capital  investment.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  a  more  fluid  deployment  of  development  capital  to  areas  where 
people  already  live. 
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27.  As  man  begins  to  cope  with  the  new  control  over  his  environment 
which  technology  brings,  he  needs  to  understand  the  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  nature,  work,  leisure,  human  relations  and  community,  and  the 
social,  legal  and  institutional  patterns  which  are  required  if  he  is  to  live 
creatively. 

28.  Christians  should  promote  social  policies  in  which  the  technological 
revolution  will  redress  the  balance  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  rather 
than  merely  make  the  rich  richer. 


V  THE  TASK  OF  CHRISTIANS,  CHURCHES  AND 
THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


The  Challenge 

29.  The  Church  is  called  to  work  for  a  world-wide  responsible  society 
and  to  summon  men  and  nations  to  repentance.  To  be  complacent  in  the 
face  of  the  world’s  need  is  to  be  guilty  of  practical  heresy.  As  we  try  to 
meet  this  challenge,  we  recognize  the  importance  of  cooperating  at  every 
level  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  other  non-member  churches, 
with  non-church  organizations,  adherents  of  other  religions,  men  of  no 
religion,  indeed  with  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

30.  We  endorse  the  projected  programme  of  the  Joint  Exploratory 
Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace  and  encourage  the  con¬ 
tinuing  cooperation  of  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


The  Pastoral  and  Educational  Task 

31.  Churches  are  called,  in  their  preaching  and  teaching,  including  theo¬ 
logical  education,  to  set  forth  the  biblical  view  of  the  God-given  oneness 
of  mankind  and  to  point  out  its  concrete  implications  for  the  world-wide 
solidarity  of  man  and  the  stewardship  of  the  resources  of  the  earth.  A 
selfish  concentration  on  welfare  within  one  nation  or  region  is  a  denial  of 
that  calling.  More  specifically,  the  churches  should  acquaint  their  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  recommendations  concerning  development  mentioned  in  the 
documents  referred  to  in  Paragraph  5  of  this  Report  and  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  this  Assembly.  Each  church  should  determine  and  apply  the 
concrete  implications  of  these  recommendations  based  on  an  analysis  of 
its  local,  regional  and  national  situation.  The  churches  have  the  task  of 
teaching  people  how  to  be  politically  effective. 
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The  Service  Task 


32.  The  churches  are  already  engaged  in  mission  and  service  projects 
for  economic  and  social  development  and  some  of  these  resources  could  be 
used  strategically  on  a  priority  basis  for  pioneer  or  demonstration  projects, 
as  an  important  response  to  the  most  acute  needs  of  specific  peoples  and 
areas.  This  would  require  a  re-examination  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
church  programmes  and  budgets  in  the  light  of  the  urgent  tasks  of  nation 
building  in  developing  countries. 

33.  Every  church  should  make  available  for  development  aid  such  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  regular  income  as  would  entail  sacrifice,  this  amount  to  be 
in  addition  to  amounts  spent  on  mission  and  other  programmes. 

34.  The  churches  should  use  their  resources  for  God’s  purpose  of  abun¬ 
dant  life  for  all  men.  They  should  explore  how  international  foundations 
could  be  set  up  through  which  endowments  and  other  church  funds  may 
be  responsibly  invested  for  development. 


The  Prophetic  and  Critical  Task 

35.  No  structures  —  ecclesiastical,  industrial,  governmental  or  inter¬ 
national  —  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  churches’  task  as  they  seek  to  carry 
out  their  prophetic  role  in  understanding  the  will  of  God  for  all  men.  The 
churches  should  constantly  evaluate  such  structures,  and  foster  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  change  and  even  to  promote  it. 

36.  They  should  especially  consider  how  the  present  economic  structures 
in  which  national  sovereignty  plays  a  decisive  role  can  be  transformed  into 
a  structure  in  which  decisions  affecting  the  welfare  of  all  are  taken  at  the 
international  level. 

37.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  churches  is  to  develop  more  effective 
ways  of  discovering,  recruiting  and  preparing  leadership  for  development 
in  church  and  society. 


The  Political  Task 


38.  The  churches  should: 

1.  help  to  ensure  that  all  political  parties  make  development  a  priority 
in  their  programmes; 

2.  urge  and  influence  the  governments  of  industrialized  countries: 

a)  to  undertake  international  development  measures  which  accord 
with  the  expressed  interests  of  the  developing  countries  (e.  g.  the 
Charter  of  Algiers); 
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b)  as  a  first  step,  to  increase  annually  the  percentage  of  GNP  (Gross 
National  Product)  officially  transferred  as  financial  resources  to 
developing  countries  with  a  minimum  net  amount  of  1  per  cent  to 
be  reached  by  1971; 

c)  to  conclude  agreements  stabilizing  and  supporting  at  an  acceptable 
level  the  prices  of  vulnerable  primary  products;  and  providing  pre¬ 
ferential  access  to  developed  markets  for  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  developing  countries; 

d)  to  accept  the  United  Nations  recommendations  regarding  the 
Second  Development  Decade; 

3.  participate  in  a  responsible  way  in  movements  for  radical  struc¬ 
tural  changes  necessary  to  establish  more  justice  in  the  society; 

4.  urge  governments  to  accept,  as  an  alternative  to  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service,  a  term  of  volunteer  service  in  development  work  in  the 
volunteer’s  own  country  or  in  another. 

39.  Many  of  the  foregoing  tasks  are  especially  appropriate  for  churches 
in  developed  countries.  Churches  in  developing  countries  should: 

1.  integrate  their  social  and  educational  services  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  people  to  the  realities  of  the  existing 
situation,  and  reflect  this  concern  in  their  normal  worship  activities; 

2.  make  the  cause  of  the  disinherited  their  own,  giving  voice  to  the 
masses; 

3.  take  an  open  and  public  position  calling  on  their  communities  to 
realize  the  need  for  revolutionary  change. 


The  Task  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

40.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  must  continue  and  increase  its 
cooperation  with  United  Nations  agencies  in  the  field  of  development. 

41.  In  agreement  with  the  recommendations  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  and  populorum  progressio,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  acting  together,  should  enlist 
the  influence  of  all  Christians  and  men  of  goodwill  in  the  world  to 
diminish  expenditures  on  armaments  and  to  transfer  the  resulting  savings 
to  development. 

42.  It  is  urged  that  in  the  restructuring  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  a  concerted  approach  to  economic  and  social  development  be 
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made  a  priority  consideration,  drawing  on  the  experience  of  missions, 
inter-church  aid,  social  study  and  action  in  order  to  launch  a  new  ex¬ 
panded  development  service. 


The  Individual  Task 

43.  The  individual  Christian  is  called: 

1)  to  know  the  facts  about  areas  of  poverty  and  Christian  respon¬ 
sibility  for  economic  justice; 

2)  to  pray  for  the  needs  of  men  everywhere  and  to  seek  wisdom  and 
courage  to  meet  them; 

3)  to  engage  in  constant  dialogue  with  others  and  to  join  with  them 
in  forming  groups  pledged  to  launch  a  constructive  effort  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  commitment; 

4)  to  urge  educational  authorities  to  include  information  about 
development  in  their  curricula; 

5)  to  become  involved  in  projects  of  community  development; 

6)  to  make  the  issue  of  development  a  major  factor  in  his  electoral 
choice  and  in  other  political  commitments; 

7)  in  developed  countries,  to  make  available  for  development  aid, 
by  means  of  a  voluntary  self-tax  procedure,  a  percentage  of  his  in¬ 
come  related  to  the  difference  between  what  his  government  spends 
in  development  aid  and  what  it  should  spend  for  this  purpose; 

8)  to  consider  the  challenge  of  world  development  in  deciding  on 
one’s  vocation  and  career; 

9)  to  make  a  personal  commitment  of  his  resources,  personal  and 
material,  to  the  struggle  for  human  dignity,  freedom  and  justice. 


The  New  Theological  Urgency 

44.  Running  through  this  report  is  a  sense  of  urgency  —  at  times  almost 
a  note  of  desperation.  This  is  created  by  two  new  factors:  the  revolution 
in  technology  and  the  demand  of  peoples  for  social  justice. 

45.  Technology  is  a  radically  new  way  of  exercising  dominion  over  the 
earth.  It  is  a  discontinuity  in  our  million-years  of  history.  So  it  is  vital 
for  theological  thought  to  address  itself  to  the  constructive  and  destructive 
potentialities  of  this  central  source  of  change,  as  well  as  its  visible  con¬ 
sequences. 
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46.  Theology  has  also  to  come  to  grips  with  the  meaning  and  goal  of 
peoples  all  over  the  world  who  have  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
human.  Indeed  the  interaction  between  technology  and  social  justice  is  a 
crucial  issue  of  our  time. 

47.  Theological  thought  can  only  meet  this  challenge  if  those  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  industry  and  technology  join  forces  with  the  theologians  in 
working  out  the  response.  They  must  give  knowledge  and  receive  vision. 

48.  We  ask  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  press  upon  member 
churches  the  crying  need  for  such  studies  within  their  own  structures,  to 
relate  with  basic  studies  of  the  Council  —  such  as  that  on  the  Nature 
of  Man. 


Personal  Comment  on  the  Work  of  the  Section 
on  World  Economic  and  Social  Development 

by  Gordon  S.  Cowan* 

The  section  held  two  plenary  sessions  during  which  there  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  theme.  The  preparatory  document  was  departed  from  at  an 
early  stage  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  Beirut  Conference  had  advanced 
thoughts  about  world  development  beyond  those  contained  in  the  draft. 

The  section  was  divided  into  five  subsections.  The  first  dealt  with  the  theolog¬ 
ical  task  —  The  Christian  Concern  for  World  Development.  The  difficulty 
experienced  in  arriving  at  a  short  superficial  statement  which  would  express  any 
new  thoughts,  pointed  up  the  difficulty  of  restating  the  theology  of  our  motivation 
in  each  section.  It  became  apparent  that  there  should,  perhaps,  be  one  theological 
theme  for  the  Assembly  to  be  discussed  in  each  section,  but  without  the  compulsion 
to  produce  a  report  in  each  section  with  respect  to  the  theme. 

The  second  subsection  dealt  with  the  Dynamics  of  Development.  This  consisted 
of  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  world  economic  and  social  development.  The  first 
report  of  this  subsection  was  largely  replete  with  well-balanced  statements.  When 
the  subsection  report  reached  the  plenary  session  of  the  section  it  was  criticized 
strongly  and  its  most  severe  and  eloquent  critics  were  members  and  officers  of 
the  subsections.  The  result  was  that  the  first  subsection  report  was  discarded  and 
a  new  report  was  drafted  in  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  crucial  issues  of  the 
current  situation. 

The  third  subsection  dealt  with  the  Political  Conditions  of  World  Development 
and  the  fourth  subsection  dealt  with  some  Human  Issues  of  Development.  Their 
draft  reports  stressed  the  necessity  for  «radical»,  «drastic»  and  «revolutionary» 
changes  in  institutions  and  structures  at  every  level  and  in  all  countries  if  the 
Second  Development  Decade  is  not  to  be  like  the  first,  a  Decade  of  Disillusionment. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  names  such  as  «rich  and  poor», 

*  Mr  Gordon  S.  Cowan,  a  member  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  is  Chief 
Justice  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
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«developed  and  developing  countries»  and  about  «development  and  under- 
development». 

From  the  beginning  the  section  concentrated  on  the  tasks  of  Christians,  the 
Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  section  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  relate  what  was  said  to  the  task  of  men  and  women  everywhere  and 
to  stress  the  urgency  of  that  task.  Subsection  five  thus  attempted  to  build  on  the 
work  of  the  other  subsections,  to  state  the  challenge,  and  then  move  on  to  the 
pastoral  and  educational  task,  the  service  task,  the  prophetic  and  critical  task,  the 
political  task,  the  task  of  the  World  Council  and  finally  the  individual  task.  This 
section  of  the  report  stresses  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  in  the  field  of 
world  development  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  and  in  whatever  post,  in  or 
out  of  the  Church,  he  finds  himself. 

The  subsection  reports  were  considered  in  detail  at  several  plenary  sessions  of 
the  section  and  a  section  report  was  then  prepared  by  a  drafting  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  officers  of  the  section  and  the  chairman  of  each  subsection  or  some 
person  named  by  him.  This  section  report  was  approved  in  principle  by  the 
section  and  again  remitted  to  the  officers  of  the  section  with  instructions  to 
shorten  the  report  to  meet  the  requirements  of  space  and  to  include  suggestions 
made  at  section  meetings. 

In  all  section  and  subsection  work  the  suggestions  and  assistance  of  youth 
participants  were  of  great  value  and  resulted  in  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of 
many  specific  recommendations  which  made  the  report  more  relevant. 

The  section  and  subsections  found  that  there  was  far  too  much  pressure,  at  an 
early  stage  in  their  work,  to  arrive  at  a  draft  report.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of 
frustration  for  members  of  the  section  and  particularly  for  the  officers  of 
subsections  and  of  the  section.  It  is  important  that  the  voices  of  the  churches  should 
be  heard.  In  particular  those  who  come  from  non-western  countries  and  from 
<<less  developed  countries»,  the  so-called  «Third  World»,  who  may  not  be  fluent 
in  one  of  the  major  languages  used  in  the  Assembly  should  be  encouraged  to  speak 
their  minds.  This  is  more  easily  done  in  the  smaller  discussion  groups  which  are 
found  in  sections  and  subsections.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Assembly  would  set 
up  sections  at  an  earlier  stage  in  its  proceedings  and  allow  more  time  for  section 
members  to  read  and  digest  the  material  placed  before  them  and  to  discuss 
intelligently  the  issues  raised. 
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Section  IV 


Towards  Justice  and  Peace  in  International  Affairs 

Introduction  to  the  Theme 


Dr  Ludwig  Raiser,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  said  that  part  of  the  introduction 
of  this  subject  to  the  Assembly  would  be  the  showing  of  a  film,  made  in  England 
two  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  documentaries  under  the  overall  title 
«The  Struggle  for  Peace»  and  was  sub-titled  «An  Armed  World».  Although  out 
of  date,  the  purpose  of  showing  it  was  to  provide  an  example  of  the  present  state 
of  the  world. 

After  the  showing  of  the  film"',  Dr  Raiser  said:  «The  film  will  have  done  its 
job  if  it  shocked  us  at  the  disturbed  state  of  our  world.  Not  only  the  super-powers 
with  their  highly  developed  nuclear  armaments,  but  also  all  other  states,  both 
large  and  small,  use  a  considerable  part  of  their  national  income  for  armaments  in 
order  to  hold  their  own  in  a  system  of  coexistence  which  is  not  founded  on 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  but  on  distrust  and  fear.  Admittedly,  the 
strategy  of  arms  control  developed  by  the  super-powers,  that  is,  of  calculated 
reciprocated  deterrence,  has  so  far  spared  us  a  nuclear  war  of  extermination,  but 
local  wars  with  conventional  weapons  have  remained  a  possibility  and  in  face 
of  guerilla  tactics  in  situations  that  resemble  civil  war  this  arms-concept  has 
proved  to  be  completely  inadequate.  More  and  more  it  would  seem  that  in  their 
armaments  policy  the  great  powers  which  have  assumed,  and  probably  must 
assume,  a  stabilizing  function  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  have  reached  an 
impasse  out  of  which  they  cannot  break  by  their  own  efforts. 

In  this  situation  what  is  the  task  of  Christians  and  the  churches  associated  with 
the  World  Council?  The  programme  of  Section  IV  mentions  as  goals  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  peace  among  the  nations.  These  are  grand  words,  and 
as  Christians  we  know  that  in  our  fallen  world  we  shall  not  achieve  absolute 
justice  and  absolute  freedom.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  give  up  in  resignation. 
I  can  only  indicate  in  outline  the  direction  our  reflections  must  take. 


*  At  a  later  session  of  the  Assembly  a  formal  protest  against  the  showing  of 
this  film  was  made  by  a  group  of  Delegates  and  Youth  Participants  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms: 

«We  wish  to  register  our  strongest  disapproval  of  the  film  that  was  shown 
before  the  Assembly  this  morning  as  a  supposed  introduction  to  Section  IV.  In 
our  opinion  this  film  was  not  a  presentation  of  the  major  issues  of  international 
peace  and  justice  but  was  an  exercise  in  Cold  War  propaganda.  Its  point  seemed 
not  to  be  the  dangers  and  destructiveness  of  war  and  injustice,  but  the  supposed 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  nuclear  terror  —  a  balance  always  loaded 
in  favour  of  the  West.  We  deplore  the  showing  of  this  film  before  the  Assembly, 
and  we  ask  the  forgiveness  of  our  brothers  from  the  East.» 
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1.  The  most  urgent  but  also  most  difficult  task  must  be  to  bring  about  an  inner 
transformation  in  ourselves,  our  churches  and  our  peoples,  a  radical  change  in  our 
traditional  ideas  of  war  as  a  permissible  weapon  in  the  service  of  national  self- 
assertion,  and  of  peace  as  a  beautiful  but  unattainable  ideal.  In  our  technical  age 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace  has  become  nothing  short  of  an 
imperative  condition  for  the  survival  of  mankind. 

2.  Peace  is  more  and  other  than  armistice  or  the  absence  of  war.  It  is  also  more 
and  other  than  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  existing  balance  of  power  between 
nations.  If  we  want  to  combine  peace  and  justice  then  we  must  understand 
peace  not  as  a  static  concept  but  as  a  dynamic  one,  as  a  process  or  method  of 
coexistence,  not  as  a  cessation  of  all  movement  achieved  once  and  for  all.  Peace 
does  not  exclude  changes  on  the  political  map,  or  indeed  tensions  and  conflicts. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  peaceful  balance  of  power  is  to  be  preserved  then  on  all  sides 
there  must  be  permanent  vigilance  and  a  constant  renewal  of  effort  as  well  as  a 
readiness  for  sacrifice  and  much  patience  and  self-discipline. 

3.  A  just  peace  must  be  based  on  our  Christian  convictions  about  the  dignity 
and  freedon  of  men,  created  by  God  in  his  own  image,  the  equality  of  individuals, 
nations  and  races  and  their  solidarity.  Therefore  we  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  development  and  protection  of  human  rights  and  the  right  to  self- 
determination.  The  question  of  social  justice  between  poor  and  rich  nations 
belongs  in  this  context  also.  Because  of  its  special  importance  it  has  been  assigned 
to  Section  III  but  it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  Section  IV. 

4.  Peace  can  only  be  successfully  preserved  if  the  coexistence  of  nations  is 
regulated  by  law.  For  this  reason  we  should  give  moral  support  to  the  development 
of  international  law,  endangered  in  all  power  struggles,  and  advocate  the  streng¬ 
thening  of  all  world- wide  or  regional  organizations  whose  purpose  is  the  timely 
eliminination  of  the  causes  of  disputes  and  the  checking  and  peaceful  solution  of 
conflicts  that  have  already  arisen. 

These  are  the  basic  ideas  of  the  draft  report  that  has  been  prepared  for  the 
section  and  they  will  have  to  be  examined  carefully  and  critically,  developed  and 
perhaps  even  changed.  There  are  actual  disputes  and  outstanding  problems  in  the 
present  world  situation  where  these  principles  are  being  put  to  the  test.  Can  the 
members  of  the  section  say  collectively  the  right  and  necessary  word?  May  God 
give  us  courage,  clarity  of  mind  and  wisdom  to  meet  the  test. 


Discussion  of  the  Report  on  Towards  Justice  and  Peace 

in  International  Affairs 

Dr  Raiser  said  that  none  of  those  responsible  could  feel  satisfied  with  its 
contents  but  they  had  dealt  with  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  time 
available.  A  large  number  of  the  questions  considered  had  political  relevance 
and  there  had  naturally  been  differences  of  opinion  on  some  of  them.  It  was 
realized  that  the  opinions  expressed  might  not  be  held  by  all  members  of  the 
Assembly  or  by  all  the  churches  represented,  but  it  represented  conclusions 
reached  by  most  members  of  the  section  after  serious  questioning  of  conscience. 
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The  report  did  not  pretend  to  cover  systematically  all  the  issues  which  could  be 
comprehended  under  its  title,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  could  not  be  dealt 
with  did  not  mean  that  they  were  not  relevant.  It  had  been  necessary,  however, 
to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  discussion. 

Professor  Roger  Marignan,  Delegate  (Reformed  Church  of  France) 
wondered  how  this  report  was  to  be  followed  up.  It  was  in  danger  of  being 
merely  an  expression  of  pious  wishes  from  which  no  action  would  emanate.  He 
instanced  the  method  which  had  been  adopted  in  his  own  Church  to  encourage 
parishes  and  congregations  to  study  important  issues  with  a  view  to  going  beyond 
a  manifestation  of  intention.  Mrs  A.  J.  P.  Ambrosio,  Fraternal  Delegate  (National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  Philippines)  underlined  that  part  of  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  status  of  women.  Professor  Richard  Baumlin,  Delegate  (Swiss 
Protestant  Church  Federation)  thought  the  paragraph  urging  the  churches  to 
support  contemporary  work  in  the  field  of  peace  research  (Section  I  of  the  report) 
needed  further  clarification.  He  also  felt  that  the  question  of  equal  rights  for 
women  should  be  emphasized.  Dr  R.  McAfee  Brown,  Delegate  (United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  USA)  spoke  in  support  of  paragraph  22,  Section  II,  urging 
that  the  churches  should  meet  their  obligation  to  support  and  care  for  those 
Christians  who,  while  not  being  absolute  pacifists,  could  not  support  a  particular 
war  on  grounds  which  challenged  «the  total  sovereignty  of  the  State  over  the 
individual  consciences  Mr  Suhail  Aranki,  Youth  Participant  (Arab  Episcopal 
Church)  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  document  which  he  thought  was  not 
sufficiently  decisive  in  condemning  nuclear  warfare.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
churches  state  clearly  that  participation  by  Christians  in  threatening  or  preparing 
for  nuclear  or  bacteriological  warfare  was  incompatible  with  Christian  obedience. 
Archpriest  Vladimir  Rodzianko,  Delegate  (Serbian  Orthodox  Church)  said  he 
would  like  to  see  added  to  paragraph  20  of  Section  II  an  appeal  to  all  governments 
to  check  and  amend  their  practice  in  relation  to  religious  freedom  to  ensure  that  it 
conforms  to  the  General  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  and  when  it  was  resumed  at  a  later  session 
Dr  Raiser  called  attention  to  an  introduction  to  the  report  dealing  with  its 
theological  implications  which  had  now  been  prepared.  He  felt  he  had  not  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  in  his  previous  presentation  that  the  report  dealt  largely  with 
basic  principles,  though  certain  acute  political  problems  had  been  considered.  The 
recommendations  of  the  section  regarding  these  issues  would  come  to  the  Assembly 
through  the  report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II. 

Mr  Theodore  Buss,  Youth  Participant  (Swiss  Reformed  Church)  said  the 
youth  participants  wished  for  an  amendment  to  be  introduced  into  the  paragraph 
relating  to  nuclear  warfare.  This  proposal  would  be  put  forward  officially.  He 
felt  that  Christians  were  called  upon  to  find  new  ways  to  peace  and  reconciliation 
and  by  non-violent  means  to  obtain  economic  and  social  justice  for  all  people. 
Dr  Roy  C.  Nichols,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  suggested  the  addition 
of  a  new  paragraph  to  Section  III,  clarifying  the  principles  lying  behind  aid  to 
developing  countries.  Dr  Helmut  Simon,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany)  asked  for  a  stronger  utterance  on  the  question  of  peace.  Was  it  right 
for  Christians  to  take  part  in  the  means  of  mass  destruction?  He  felt  that  the 
Assembly  should  call  for  a  conference  to  consider  matters  relating  to  peace. 
Professor  Masao  Takenaka,  Delegate  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan)  asked 
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for  the  addition  of  a  phrase  to  paragraph  38  of  Section  IV  reading  «In  this 
connection  we  recommend  a  special  enquiry  into  the  China  issue».  Dr  Harold 
A.  Bosley,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  responding  to  the  wish  of  the 
youth  participant  (Mr  Theodore  Buss)  formally  proposed  an  addition  to  para¬ 
graph  11  of  the  main  report  which  would  make  it  clear  that  the  participation 
of  Christians  in  threatening  or  preparing  nuclear,  chemical  or  bacteriological 
warfare  is  incompatible  with  Christian  obedience,  but  this  was  not  seconded  or 
put  to  the  meeting 

Dr  Raiser  commented  briefly  on  the  various  suggestions  that  had  been  made 
and  asked  whether  the  Assembly  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  officers  to  make 
certain  editorial  changes  to  the  report  without  referring  it  back  for  further 
discussion.  It  was  moved  by  Bishop  F.  H.  Pyen,  Delegate  (Korean  Methodist 
Church),  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote:  That  the  report  of  Section  IV  be  referred 
back  to  the  section  for  redrafting.  The  motion  was  lost. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  Section  IV 
and  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 

In  adopting  this  motion  it  was  understood  that  authorization  was  given  to 
the  officers  to  revise  the  report  in  the  light  of  the  discussion. 


Towards  Justice  and  Peace  in  International  Affairs 


The  Report  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly 


Introduction 

1.  God’s  promise,  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»  (Rev.  21,  5),  includes 
for  us  the  hope  that  God  will  bring  about  salvation,  justice  and  peace. 
«Behold,  all  is  made  new»  (II  Cor.  5,  17).  This  word  includes  the  certainty 
that  in  Christ  the  new  reconciled  creation  has  already  dawned.  The 
Church  lives  in  this  certainty  and  presses  on  towards  this  hope. 

2.  This  pressing  forward  implies  that  we  turn  away  from  that  which 
separates  us  from  Christ,  and  slough  off  that  which  hinders  our  obedience 
to  him.  It  changes  also  our  political  thinking  and  acting.  We  are  directed 
away  from  anxiety,  resignation,  self-assertion  and  oppression  by  guilt  to¬ 
wards  openness  and  solidarity  with  all  men,  towards  the  venture  of  trust 
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and  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  constructive  solutions.  The  aim  of  our 
political  thinking  and  acting  is  to  benefit  and  to  help  men. 

3.  This  is  also  the  aim  of  many  non-Christians,  and  leads  us  to  coopera¬ 
tion  with  them  in  concrete  tasks.  In  so  doing  our  particular  contribution 
will  be  made  not  only  in  the  sober  realization  that  all  we  do  remains  in¬ 
adequate  and  limited,  but  also  in  our  unshakable  hope  in  him  who  says, 
«Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.» 


Christian  Insights 

4.  The  Word  of  God  testifies  to  the  unity  of  creation,  and  to  the  unity 
of  all  men  in  Christ. 

We  Christians,  who  have  often  denied  this  unity,  observe  how  through 
science  and  technology  the  world  is  being  tied  together  in  inter-depend¬ 
ence.  The  nations  are  thereby  both  threatened  and  made  dependent  on 
one  another.  This  calls  us  to  action  oriented  to  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

5.  The  Word  of  God  bears  witness  to  Christ  who  sacrificed  himself  for 
his  brethren. 

We  Christians,  who  have  often  acted  selfishly,  hear  today  the  demand 
for  a  more  just  society  for  the  sake  of  which  states  and  nations  should  give 
up  a  part  of  their  power,  prestige  and  interests.  By  this  we  are  challenged 
not  only  to  ask  sacrifices  of  others,  but  to  make  them  ourselves. 

6.  The  Word  of  God  testifies  that  Christ  takes  the  side  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed. 

We  Christians  who  have  not  always  taken  sides  as  he  did,  now  see  a 
world-wide  struggle  for  economic  justice.  We  should  work  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  to  establish  economic  justice  among 
the  nations  and  within  each  state. 

7.  The  Word  of  God  testifies  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God  makes  the  world 
new. 

We  Christians,  who  have  often  resisted  change  and  progress  through 
our  anxiety  or  indifference,  now  see  the  acceleration  of  social  and  political 
change.  We  are  called  at  the  same  time  to  critical  examination  and  to  un¬ 
hesitating  involvement. 

8.  The  Word  of  God  testifies  that  in  Christ  God  makes  peace  on  earth. 

We  Christians,  who  have  often  lived  in  hostility  toward  one  another, 

see  how  the  nations,  in  order  to  avoid  wars  of  inconceivable  dimensions, 
seek  the  way  to  coexistence.  This  challenges  us  to  creative  «pro-existence», 
with  the  welfare  of  our  neighbour  in  view. 

9.  The  Word  of  God  testifies  that  the  reconciling  work  of  God  makes 
an  end  to  all  division  and  enmity. 
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We  Christians,  who  have  often  been  irreconcilable,  hear  the  call  for  the 
end  of  racial  divisions  and  political  tensions.  This  drives  us  to  seek  to  open 
and  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communication  between  races,  age-groups, 
nations  and  blocs,  in  order  to  bring  about  reconciliation. 

10.  In  the  struggle  for  peace  and  justice,  the  Church  must  bear  witness. 
This  witness  must  not  be  cheap  or  verbose.  Neither  must  the  Church  in¬ 
validate  its  witness  by  clinging  to  outdated  structures  and  by  wrong  atti¬ 
tudes.  But  it  must  speak  out  where  no  one  else  dares  to,  or  where  truth  is 
not  respected,  where  human  lives  or  human  dignity  are  endangered,  and 
where  opportunities  for  a  better  future  are  neglected.  In  readiness  to 
change  their  structures  and  attitudes  wherever  necessary,  the  churches  must 
constantly  endeavour  to  recognise  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  ecumenical 
fellowship  can  help  them  to  stand  by  their  convictions  and  not  simply  to 
reflect  the  predominant  opinions  in  their  own  country. 


I  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR 

11.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  reaffirms  its  declarations  at  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly  in  1948:  «War  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  teachings  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.»  Of 
all  forms  of  war,  nuclear  war  presents  the  gravest  affront  to  the  conscience 
of  man.  The  avoidance  of  atomic,  biological  or  chemical  war  has  become 
a  condition  of  human  survival.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  it  would  be 
suicidally  destructive  but  because,  unlike  «conventional»  war,  nuclear  war 
would  inflict  lasting  genetic  damage.  The  churches  must  insist  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  governments  to  prevent  such  a  war:  to  halt  the  present  arms 
race,  agree  never  to  initiate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  stop  experiments 
concerned  with,  and  the  production  of  weapons  of  mass  human  destruc¬ 
tion  by  chemical  and  biological  means  and  move  away  from  the  balance 
of  terror  towards  disarmament. 

12.  In  no  way  can  the  present  nuclear  stalemate  be  accepted  as  a  last¬ 
ing  solution  or  as  a  justification  for  maintaining  nuclear  armaments.  The 
churches  should  welcome  agreement  among  the  great  powers  in  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  as  an  important  step  towards  averting  nuclear  disasters 
and  all  nations  (including  China  and  France)  should  be  urged  to  sign  it. 
Further  steps  will  be  needed,  especially  the  extension  of  the  test-ban  to 
underground  tests,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems  by  agreement  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR. 

The  concentration  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  few  nations 
presents  the  world  with  serious  problems: 

a)  how  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear  nations; 
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b)  how  to  enable  these  nations  to  play  their  part  in  preventing  war, 
and 

c)  how  to  prevent  the  nuclear  powers  from  freezing  the  existing 
order  at  the  expense  of  changes  needed  for  social  and  political 
justice. 

13.  Since  smaller  nations  are  expected  to  accept  the  discipline  of  nuclear 
abstinence,  the  nuclear  powers  should  accept  the  discipline  of  phased  dis¬ 
armament  in  all  categories  of  weapons.  At  the  same  time,  the  nuclear 
nations  should  accept  the  right  and  responsibility  of  the  non-nuclear 
nations  to  their  share  in  vital  decisions  regarding  their  own  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

14.  Non-nuclear  wars  with  all  their  cruelty  have  the  additional  danger 
of  escalating  into  uncontrolled  violence.  In  a  world  that  regrettably  still  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  use  of  arms  there  are  those  who  hold  that  absolute  pacifism  is 
the  true  Christian  response.  For  them,  and  also  for  those  who  do  not  share 
this  conviction,  there  is  the  old  problem  of  limiting  the  use  of  force.  Such 
limitation  involves  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  social  fabric  of  the  enemy, 
to  spare  non-combatants,  to  lessen  human  suffering  and  to  recognize  that 
military  force  alone  never  ensures  the  emergence  of  a  new  order  and  may 
even  prevent  it. 

15.  A  special  danger  today  is  the  encouragement  of  wars  by  proxy 
through  the  competitive  delivery  of  armaments,  so  aggravating  the  dangers 
in  many  explosive  situations.  This  constitutes  an  international  scandal 
which  governments  must  no  longer  tolerate  or  permit. 

16.  The  churches  are  urged  to  support  contemporary  work  in  the  field 
of  peace  research.  They  should  also  encourage  educational  programmes  in 
the  service  of  peace. 


II  PROTECTION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  GROUPS 
IN  THE  POLITICAL  WORLD 


A.  Human  Rights 

17.  The  application  of  social  justice  to  all  human  relations  demands  a 
common  understanding  between  nations  for  the  recognition  and  protection 
of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man,  and  of  full  human  equality  between  men 
of  all  races  and  nations,  and  respect  for  the  adherents  of  all  religions  and 
ideologies. 
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18.  All  governments  should  accept  and  apply  the  instruments  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations,  for  the  protection 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  liberties,  and  for  the  equal  status  of 
women  and  their  full  participation  in  human  affairs.  The  effective  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  basic  freedoms  requires  combined  efforts  on  the 
national,  regional,  international  and  ecumenical  levels  in  order  to  create 
adequate  means  of  legal  enforcement  and  of  sanction  by  public  opinion. 
Churches  should  strive  to  make  their  congregations  feel  that  in  the  modern 
world-wide  community  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  inevitably  bound 
up  with  the  struggle  for  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the  underprivileged 
of  all  nations. 

19.  Human  rights  cannot  be  safeguarded  in  a  world  of  glaring  inequal¬ 
ities  and  social  conflict.  Even  slavery  has  not  yet  been  totally  abolished 
in  every  country.  A  deep  change  in  human  attitude  is  now  required.  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Christian  churches  should  in  their  own  relations  set  an  example 
of  respect  for  human  dignity,  equality  and  the  free  expression  of  thought 
even  in  print.  The  active  engagement  of  people  of  all  ages  in  development, 
reconciliation  and  social  work  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  as  an 
expression  of  world-wide  solidarity.  The  churches  must  assist  in  channelling 
this  engagement.  The  Governments  should  recognize  and  support  such 
services  as  ranking  at  least  as  national  service. 

20.  The  full  application  of  religious  liberty  to  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  free  right  of  expression  of  conscience  for  all  persons, 
whatever  their  beliefs,  for  which  the  United  Nations  will,  as  we  hope, 
soon  provide  a  further  international  Convention,  is  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  for  all  human  freedoms.  When  this  Convention  is  adopted  it  will 
be  for  all  governments  to  ratify  it  and  adjust  their  domestic  legislation 
and  administrative  practices  accordingly. 

21.  Protection  of  conscience  demands  that  the  churches  should  give 
spiritual  care  and  support  not  only  to  those  serving  in  armed  forces  but 
also  those  who,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  nature  of  modern  warfare, 
object  to  participation  in  particular  wars  they  feel  bound  in  conscience  to 
oppose,  or  who  find  themselves  unable  to  bear  arms  or  to  enter  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  their  nations  for  reasons  of  conscience.  Such  support  should 
include  pressure  to  have  the  law  changed  where  this  is  required,  and  be 
extended  to  all  in  moral  perplexity  about  scientific  work  on  weapons  of 
mass  human  destruction. 

22.  Violations  of  human  rights  in  one  place  may  be  quickly  communi¬ 
cated  to  all,  spreading  an  evil  and  destructive  influence  abroad.  Nations 
should  recognize  that  the  protection  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms  has  now  become  a  common  concern  of  the  whole  international 
community,  and  should  therefore  not  regard  international  concern  for  the 
implementation  of  these  rights  as  an  unwarranted  interference. 
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B.  Majorities  and  Minorities 


23.  « All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination».  This  is  a  basic 
essential  of  human  dignity  and  of  a  genuine  family  of  nations.  But  nations 
are  seldom  altogether  one  homogeneous  people.  Most  nations  have  ethnic, 
cultural  or  religious  minorities.  These  minorities  have  the  right  to  choose 
for  themselves  their  own  way  of  life  insofar  as  this  choice  does  not  deny 
the  same  choice  to  other  groups.  Majorities  can  be  insensitive  and  tyran¬ 
nical,  and  minorities  may  need  protection.  This  is  a  special  responsibility 
for  the  Church  of  him  who  is  the  Champion  of  the  oppressed. 

24.  But  if  pressed  too  far  the  rights  of  minorities  can  destroy  justice 
and  threaten  the  stability  or  the  existence  of  the  nations.  The  frustration 
of  a  majority  by  a  minority  is  as  incompatible  with  justice  as  the  per¬ 
secution  of  a  minority  by  a  majority. 

25.  There  is  no  clear  cut  or  final  solution  for  this  tension.  Countries 
practise  various  compromises.  None  of  them  is  universally  applicable  or 
offers  any  secure  guarantee  of  peace.  The  tension  must  be  accepted  and 
worked  at  constructively,  but  the  churches  should  be  ready  to  offer  some 
criteria  of  human  value  by  which  to  judge.  But  majorities  must  recognize 
that  as  well  as  rights,  they  have  a  responsibility  for  providing  the  widest 
possible  freedom  for  their  minorities;  and  minorities  also  must  recognize 
that  majorities  also  have  rights. 

26.  The  churches  must  defend  minorities  when  they  are  oppressed  or 
threatened.  They  must  at  times  urge  restraint  upon  minorities  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  ambitions.  But  also  they  must  help  majorities  to  respond 
creatively  to  the  impatience  of  minorities  in  their  struggle  for  justice. 


C.  Race  Relations 

27.  Contemporary  racism  robs  all  human  rights  of  their  meaning,  and 
is  an  imminent  danger  to  world  peace.  The  crucial  nature  of  the  present 
situation  is  emphasized  by  the  official  policies  of  certain  governments, 
racial  violence  in  many  countries,  and  the  racial  component  in  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  nations.  Only  immediate  action  directed  to  root 
causes  can  avoid  widespread  violence  or  war. 

28.  Racism  is  a  blatant  denial  of  the  Christian  faith.  (1)  It  denies  the 
effectiveness  of  the  reconciling  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  whose  love 
all  human  diversities  lose  their  divisive  significance;  (2)  it  denies  our 
common  humanity  in  creation  and  our  belief  that  all  men  are  made  in 
God’s  image;  (3)  it  falsely  asserts  that  we  find  our  significance  in  terms 
of  racial  identity  rather  than  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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a)  Racism  is  linked  with  economic,  and  political  exploitation.  The 
churches  must  be  actively  concerned  for  the  economic  and  political 
well-being  of  exploited  groups  so  that  their  statements  and  actions 
may  be  relevant.  In  order  that  victims  of  racism  may  regain  a  sense 
of  their  own  worth  and  be  enabled  to  determine  their  own  future, 
the  churches  must  make  economic  and  educational  resources  available 
to  underprivileged  groups  for  their  development  to  full  participation 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  their  communities.  They  should  also 
withdraw  investments  from  institutions  that  perpetuate  racism.  They 
must  also  urge  that  similar  assistance  be  given  from  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Such  economic  help  is  an  essential  compensatory 
measure  to  counteract  and  overcome  the  present  systematic  exclusion 
of  victims  of  racism  from  the  main  stream  of  economic  life.  The 
churches  must  also  work  for  the  change  of  those  political  processes 
which  prevent  the  victims  of  racism  from  participating  fully  in  the 
civic  and  governmental  structures  of  their  countries. 

b)  Racism  employs  fallacious  generalizations  and  distortions  to 
sustain  its  existence,  and  these  result  in  personal  denigration,  segrega¬ 
tion  and  other  froms  of  isolation.  The  churches  must  eradicate  all 
forms  of  racism  from  their  own  life.  That  many  have  not  done  so, 
particularly  where  institutional  racism  assumes  subtle  forms,  is  a 
scandal.  The  churches  must  also  fight  to  secure  legislation  to  eliminate 
racism.  This  will  involve  new  approaches  in  education  and  the  mass 
media,  so  that  false  value-judgements  can  be  eliminated  and  the  true 
grounds  of  human  dignity  made  evident  to  all  mankind. 

c)  Racism  produces  counter-racism  as  a  defensive  measure  for  human 
survival.  It  also  perpetuates  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
Church  must  break  this  vicious  spiral.  It  must  confront  individuals 
who  hold  racial  prejudices  with  the  truth  about  our  common 
humanity  and  emphasize  the  personal  worth  of  all  men.  It  must 
demonstrate  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  and 
unite  all  members  of  the  human  race. 

d)  The  Secretariat  of  Race  Relations  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  needs  to  be  strengthened  to  help  the  churches  embark  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  racism. 


D.  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

29.  In  Europe  the  refugee  camps  are  empty  but  elements  of  unsettlement 
and  resentment  remain.  In  Africa,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  uprooted  and 
many  more  in  Asia.  In  the  Near  East  the  tragic  refugee  problem  is  greater 
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and  more  confused  than  ever.  Member  states  should  give  the  United 
Nations  the  means  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  people  in  war 
situations  wherever  they  are  found.  The  financial  resources  of  the  office 
of  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  of  the  UN  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  need  to  be  sustained  and  in¬ 
creased.  At  the  same  time,  the  refugee  projects  of  Christian  Service  Agencies 
need  to  be  maintained  and  further  developed.  But,  beyond  financial  aid, 
the  basic  demand  of  refugees  is  for  justice.  The  long-term  objective  is  to 
combat  the  conditions  which  create  refugees. 


Ill  ECONOMIC  JUSTICE  AND  WORLD  ORDER 

30.  A  fuller  treatment  of  world  economic  justice  lies  with  Section  III. 
Section  IV  must  consider  the  relationship  between  economic  justice  and 
world  order.  The  increasing  economic  gap  between  the  affluent  minority 
and  the  vast  majority  of  underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world  emphasizes 
the  urgency  of  the  need  to  deal  more  effectively  with  world  economic 
justice.  It  is  now  clear  that  poverty,  racism  and  violence  conjoin  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  economic  and  political  injustice  which  today  bring  suffering 
to  millions  of  people  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  Unless  the  relative  rate 
of  growth  of  the  developing  countries  is  increased  substantially  by  vigor¬ 
ous  international  action,  it  seems  certain  that  outbreaks  of  disorder  will 
proliferate  on  an  international  scale.  Some  Christians  will  be  among  those 
who,  despairing  of  the  removal  or  reduction  of  economic  injustice  by 
peaceful  means,  feel  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  violence  as  a  last  resort. 
In  such  circumstances,  both  violent  action  and  passive  inaction  come  under 
God’s  judgement.  Since  recourse  to  violence  could  end  in  a  defeat  for  both 
justice  and  order,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  non-violent  strategies 
for  the  achievement  of  change. 

31.  Undeniably,  many  of  the  developed  countries  owe  their  economic 
prosperity  to  the  use  of  the  resources  and  labour  forces  of  the  present 
developing  countries.  Developed  nations  have,  therefore,  the  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  enabling  the  developing  countries  to  achieve  their  eco¬ 
nomic  break-through  and  independence  and  must  also  accept  some  respon¬ 
sibility  for  changing  their  own  economic  structures.  The  most  hopeful  way 
of  reducing  economic  injustice  peacefully  is  to  clarify  the  large  areas  of 
common  interest  of  developed  and  developing  nations  in  expanding  their 
cooperation.  To  this  the  churches  should  add  a  passionate  concern  for 
international  justice  and  human  solidarity. 

32.  Some  particular  ways  towards  the  peaceful  achievement  of  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  are: 
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a)  The  full  development  and  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  national, 
regional  and  world  instruments,  with  the  United  Nations  acting  to 
review  and  correlate  them  in  an  overall  strategy  of  world  economic 
and  social  development. 

b)  The  increasing  use  of  multilateral  channels  of  aid. 

c)  A  recognition  that  young  economies  can  grow  only  if  intensive 
effort  is  made  to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves  from  exploita¬ 
tion  by  the  powerful. 

d)  Expanding  international  trade  which  benefits  all  concerned  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  and  imperative  means  of  economic  development. 

e)  Using  the  opportunities  provided  by  increased  trade,  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  multilateral  channels  of  aid  and  trade,  as  well  as  by 
training  and  education  for  development,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
more  cooperative  attitudes  between  people  of  different  countries  and 
of  the  mutual  recognition  of  human  dignity. 

f)  Cooperation  in  and  development  of  accelerated  programmes  to 
extend  family  planning  by  means  acceptable  in  conscience  to  parents, 
especially  in  areas  where  population  pressures  are  felt  most  strongly. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  development  can  be  achieved  only  if  there  is  a 
will  to  achieve  economic  justice  both  on  the  part  of  the  developed  and  of 
the  developing  nations  and  if  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  working  for 
this  objective. 

33.  To  enable  the  churches  to  play  their  rightful  role  in  the  struggle 
for  world  economic  justice,  it  is  imperative  that  they: 

a)  Express  in  their  own  life  the  truth  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
in  God’s  sight,  and  share  a  common  humanity.  In  particular,  they 
must  move  beyond  the  piece-meal  and  paternalistic  programmes  of 
charity  which  have  sometimes  characterized  Christian  missions  and 
must  confront  positively  the  systematic  injustice  of  the  world 
economy. 

b)  Strive  more  actively  and  urgently  for  that  reform  of  will  and 
conscience  among  the  people  of  the  world  which  alone  can  inspire 
the  achievement  of  greater  international  justice.  To  this  end,  the 
churches  should  particularly  concern  themselves  with  political  par¬ 
ties,  trade  unions  and  other  groups  influencing  public  opinion.  They 
should  also  stress  that  economic  justice  cannot  be  achieved  without 
sacrifice  and  support  the  establishment  of  an  international  develop¬ 
ment  tax. 
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c)  Give  greater  priority  and  more  money  to  ministries  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  service  on  an  international  scale,  and  especially  where  the 
most  explosive  forms  of  injustice  are  to  be  found. 

d)  Pursue  studies  of  the  root  causes  of  violence  in  our  societies  with 
a  view  to  their  removal  and  also  of  non-violent  strategies  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  social  change. 


IV  INTERNATIONAL  STRUCTURES 
A.  Nationalism  and  Regionalism 

34.  Nationalism  within  nations  has  often  been  a  constructive  unifying 
force,  binding  people  together  into  a  larger  community  and  giving  them 
a  common  identity  and  a  focus  of  loyalty.  Among  newly  independent 
nations  in  particular,  it  continues  to  play  this  essential  role.  It  can  serve 
also  as  a  creative  cultural  force  enriching  an  emergent  but  pluralistic  world 
culture.  In  its  negative  aspects,  it  has  often  been  divisive  and  destructive, 
both  within  and  among  nations,  magnifying  their  differences  and  aggra¬ 
vating  their  disputes. 

35.  But  today  the  national  unit  has  become  too  small,  particularly 
among  the  weaker  nations.  Both  the  need  for  self-protection  against  eco¬ 
nomic  domination  by  more  powerful  nations  and  the  mutual  assistance  in 
development  afforded  by  economic  cooperation  suggest  the  desirability  of 
regional  organizations.  These  can  contribute  to  peace  both  internally  as  an 
instrument  of  reconciliation  between  their  members,  and  externally  as  a 
form  of  cooperative  security.  They  offer  a  practical  intermediate  step  to¬ 
wards  the  goal  of  one  world  community.  But  their  activities  and  objectives 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Regional  integration 
increases  the  risk  of  a  divison  between  rich  and  poor  nations.  These  organi¬ 
zations  therefore  must  conceive  their  role  as  one  within  the  larger  world 
community. 

36.  It  is  imperative  that  the  churches  support  the  bulding  of  strong 
agencies  of  regional  cooperation  and  concern  themselves  closely  with  poli¬ 
tical  developments  at  the  regional  level.  The  churches  also  should  cooperate 
together  regionally. 


B.  International  Structures  and  the  United  Nations 

37.  Structures  of  international  order  should  be  strengthened  while  pro¬ 
viding  for  essential  changes  in  world  order.  The  nations  do  not  yet  have 
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an  effective  world  system  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Unilateral  inter¬ 
vention  by  great  powers  provides  no  tolerable  alternative.  In  the  face  of 
constant  threats  to  international  security,  peace  must  be  kept  by  multi¬ 
lateral  efforts. 

38.  The  development  of  a  genuine  world  community  can  be  achieved  only 
in  so  far  as  the  necessary  patterns  and  institutions  are  evolved  to  give  it 
dependable  form.  Such  patterns  and  institutions  must  be  sensitive  and  loyal 
to  the  enduring  human  values,  and  farsighted  and  responsive  to  the  need 
for  change  to  serve  justice  and  peace.  The  revolutionary  forces  of  our 
time,  scientific,  technological,  social,  political  and  religious,  have  made 
this  a  period  of  tumultuous  change.  The  structures  of  international  affairs 
must  be  readily  adaptable,  indeed  must  try  to  anticipate  emergent  needs. 
All  this  depends  on  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  agreement  about  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  increasing  respect  for  these  rules  in  inter¬ 
national  conduct. 

39.  The  contribution  of  law  to  international  order  and  justice  does 
not  consist  only  in  its  conserving  and  stabilizing  function.  It  has  also  a 
dynamic  and  constructive  role.  Legal  enactments  and  international  treaties 
reveal  the  double  aspect  of  law  as  a  force  of  order  and  also  of  change 
and  reform.  Christians  should  urge  their  governments  to  accept  the  rulings 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  without  reservation.  Christians  should 
also  give  unrelenting  support  to  the  development  of  an  international,  ethos. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  moral  sense  in  all  men  to  which  appeal 
can  be  made,  but  which  still  needs  to  be  publicly  articulated.  The  UN  is 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 

40.  In  spite  of  great  difficulties,  the  UN  has  made  considerable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  economic,  social  and  humanitarian  affairs.  Its  future  effectiveness 
in  peace  keeping  depends  on  the  moral  authority  it  can  secure  through  un¬ 
relenting  support  of  all  men  of  good-will  in  the  implementation  of  its 
decisions,  the  financial  resources  provided  by  its  member  governments  and 
also  on  the  inclusion  of  all  nations  in  its  membership.  Bringing  the  Peoples’ 
Republic  of  China  into  the  international  community  is  a  matter  of  great 
significance  for  the  future  of  mankind,  requires  urgent  study,  and  the  way 
to  achieve  it  with  justice  to  all  parties  must  be  found. 

41.  The  overcoming  of  the  present  inadequacies  of  the  UN  depends 
chiefly  on  the  extent  to  which  men  will  accord  it  the  essential  authority. 
We  therefore  reaffirm  the  strong  support  of  it  stated  by  the  preceding 
assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


V  CONCLUSION 

42.  The  growing  dimensions  of  the  ecumenical  movement  offer  new 
possibilities  for  concerted  contributions  to  international  relations.  There  is 
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an  increasing  demand  for  common  action  by  all  Christians  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field,  and  new  possibilities  in  many  sectors  of  the  international 
situation  for  joint  or  parallel  action  by  Christians.  Even  if  differences  in 
historical  ecclesiastical  structures,  cultural  backgrounds,  political  systems 
and  styles  of  action  present  substantial  obstacles  to  cooperation,  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  must  be  fully  explored.  More  serious  efforts  at  dialogue  with  the 
adherents  of  other  religions  and  all  men  of  good-will  provide  a  potential 
resource  on  a  wider  scale.  At  the  same  time,  responsive  Christian  witness  to 
the  world  of  nations  should  be  expressed  at  the  parish  level.  There  is  no 
parish  so  small  or  isolated  that  it  should  feel  free  of  involvement  in  this 
common  responsibility  through  prayer,  education,  consultation  with  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  nations  concerned  and  through  ecumenical  service  and  action 
at  local  level. 


Personal  Comment  on  the  Work  of  the  Section 
on  Towards  Justice  and  Peace  in  International  Affairs 

by  Paul  Oestreicher  * 

i)  Convention  dictates  that  a  respectable  document  on  any  subject  written  by 
Christians  calls  for  a  theological  introduction.  This  is  by  no  means  obvious  and 
it  might  well  be  asked  whether  the  introduction  to  the  report  of  Section  IV  has 
gained  by  a  wordy  prologue  which,  at  this  stage  of  ecumenical  development, 
should  no  longer  be  necessary.  There  is  no  need  for  an  apologia  for  producing  a 
document  concerned  with  international  politics.  Those  most  in  need  of  it  are 
least  likely  to  read  the  conclusions  of  the  section!  In  fact  the  introduction  was 
written  by  a  small  group  to  whom  the  task  was  delegated  by  the  section.  It 
restates  the  bases  on  which  all  Christian  action  for  a  better  world  is  based.  Its 
proper  concern  with  the  unity  of  mankind,  with  total  catholicity  and  not  just 
religious  catholicity,  could  apply  to  much  more  than  the  specific  issues  which 
occupied  all  the  discussion  time  in  Section  IV. 

ii)  Having,  usefully,  given  the  potential  preacher  material  for  a  sermon  on 
involvement,  the  text  turns  firstly  to  the  issue  of  peace  and  war.  Its  reassertion  of 
the  Amsterdam  insight  that  war  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Jesus  was  not  a  contentious  issue;  nor  was  the  assertion  that  nuclear,  chemical 
and  bacteriological  warfare  are  abhorrent.  So  is  much  of  so-called  conventional 
war. 

The  real  questions  that  divided  the  section  concerned  the  implications  of 
these  insights.  Could  these  be  spelled  out  by  all  in  morally  binding  and  politi¬ 
cally  effective  ways?  The  majority  thought  not.  A  vocal  minority,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  appear  to  say 

*  The  Rev.  Paul  Oestreicher,  Church  of  England,  is  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
International  Department  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches. 
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less  than  had,  for  instance,  been  said  at  the  Conference  on  Church  and  Society. 
Governments  are  admonished  to  put  an  end  to  much  of  their  wickedness  as  best 
they  can,  to  disarm  when  they  feel  able.  The  step  by  step  possibilities  are  well 
and  rationally  set  out.  Non-proliferation,  phased  disarmament,  the  arms  trade  — - 
it  is  all  there  in  a  useful  compendium.  None  of  this  divided  the  section.  What 
did  divide  it  was  the  question  whether  Christians  are  not  bound  to  go  further. 
And  it  was  not  quite  the  old  pacifist  versus  non-pacifist  argument:  in  particular  the 
youth  wanted  the  churches  to  commit  themselves  to  calling  on  Christians  per¬ 
sonally  to  opt  out  of  direct  involvement  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
threatening  to  use  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  «Would  that 
excommunicate  the  armed  forces  of  all  the  great  powers?»  asked  the  chairman. 
That  sharpened  the  issue  —  perhaps  a  little  too  much.  At  any  rate,  by  a  small 
majority  the  text  remained  as  it  is  and  leaves  open  the  personal  Christian  response. 
The  youth  participants  were  angry  at  this  acceptance  of  improvements  by  cheese¬ 
paring. 

iii)  In  an  international  year  dedicated  to  Human  Rights  their  prominent 
inclusion  here  was  to  be  expected.  Again,  there  was  little  dissent.  The  villains, 
by  and  large,  were  not  present  to  put  their  case. 

But  it  was  here  that  the  section  said  boldly  something  the  churches  have  never 
said  collectively  before.  Against  the  background  of  the  Vietnam  war  the  section 
decided  to  put  its  full  support  behind  the  young  men  who  object  to  this  war 
either  because  of  the  methods  used  to  fight  it  or  because,  for  other  reasons,  they 
believe  it  to  be  unjust.  In  other  words,  the  established  respect  due  to  pacifists 
should  be  extended  to  those  who  object  to  particular  wars.  And  it  was  stressed 
that  the  church  should  give  «equal  care  and  support»  to  those  who  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  and  those  who  refuse  to  do  so. 

This  did  not  have  an  easy  passage.  One  Asian  delegate  called  it  virtual 
incitement  to  treason».  If  that  is  so,  thought  the  section,  then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  law.  And  so  it  was  agreed  to  add  a  sentence  calling 
for  laws  which  would  allow  for  selective  conscientious  objection,  not  only  to 
serving  in  a  military  capacity,  but  to  being  involved  in  destructive  scientific  work. 

This  decision  —  and  the  section  was  well  aware  of  it  —  was  of  real  signi¬ 
ficance  and  had  far  reaching  practical  and  pastoral  implications,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  where  the  problem  is  currently  acute. 

iv)  Human  Rights  has  a  collective  as  well  as  an  individual  aspect.  But  as 
soon  as  large  groups  are  concerned  —  minorities  and  sometimes  majorities  as 
in  Southern  Africa  —  the  problems  are  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  sensibly 
in  the  abstract.  In  the  section  this  was  quickly  evident.  Either  a  comment  pointed 
to  a  particular  case:  then  it  was  highly  contentious.  Or  it  was  so  general  that  no 
one  could  possibly  object.  So  this  section  is  particularly  void  of  precision  —  as, 
necessarily,  was  the  brief  discussion  on  it.  But  bring  up  just  one  case,  any  one, 
and  the  fat  is  in  the  fire! 

v)  Race  relations  dominated  this  Assembly,  together  with  world  poverty.  Here 
the  language  becomes  clear.  Here  within  the  WCC  constituency  there  is  virtual 
agreement.  Here  the  WCC  is  most  ready  to  pronounce  anathemas  on  those  who 
think  (or  act)  differently. 

There  was  little  contention.  There  was  immediate  recognition  that  weak  language 
on  this  issue  is  much  worse  than  silence.  And  delegates  knew  well  enough  that 
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the  fruit  of  discrimination  can  only  be  violence  and  revolution.  The  section  on 
racism  is  longer  than  the  others  but,  if  anything,  less  verbose.  It  nails  the  problem 
because  delegates  were  of  a  common  mind  and  it  demonstrates  how  much  more 
effective  the  Church  can  be  when  its  counsel  is  not  divided.  But  delegates  also 
knew  that  the  way  from  insight  to  implementation  is  a  long  one.  For  many  it 
will  be  an  agonizing  one. 

vi)  Another  section  of  the  Assembly  had  world  poverty  as  its  main  concern, 
but  —  rightly  —  members  of  Section  IV  were  determined  not  to  remain  silent  on 
this  issue.  Poverty  is  both  the  cause  of  disorder  and  its  consequence.  Its  roots  are 
often  political.  Certainly  its  cure  is  not  solely  an  economic  problem.  Justice  and 
peace,  if  they  are  to  be  achieved,  depend  in  part  on  the  defeat  of  economic 
injustice.  On  that,  too,  Christians  are  agreed.  They  are  not  agreed  on  the  remedies. 
Political  differences  at  this  point  make  prescriptions  difficult.  Even  analysis  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  observation.  Value  judgements  and  ideological 
assumptions  cloud  many  of  the  issues.  And  yet,  there  are  enough  common  insights 
on  how  to  defeat  poverty  to  make  a  set  of  recommendations  (III,  33)  not  too 
difficult  to  achieve.  They  convey  the  amount  of  Christian  consensus  that  there 
is.  If  even  part  of  this  were  put  into  effect  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  might 
begin  to  close. 

At  this  point  it  is  essential  to  read  the  report  in  conjunction  with  Section  III 
and  its  commitments  by  the  churches  to  action.  Without  these  —  corporate  and 
individual  —  the  whole  concern  with  poverty  would  be  a  great  sham.  This  was 
the  recurrent  cry,  properly  so,  of  the  youth  delegates. 

Both  in  this  section  and  in  the  first  members  felt  that  the  churches  must  do 
more  to  promote  research  into  factors  making  for  conflict  and  perpetuating 
injustice.  Some,  indeed,  wanted  this  spelled  out  in  great  detail.  Other  did  not  even 
know  what  was  meant  by  peace  research.  Anyway,  the  references  are  there,  both 
at  the  end  of  section  one  and  at  the  end  of  the  section  dealing  with  poverty. 

vii)  The  section  on  International  Structures  underlines  what  the  churches  have 
long  recognized  as  both  the  importance  of  and  the  danger  of  nationalism  and 
conversely  both  the  importance  of  and  danger  of  supra-national  structures.  The 
recognition  that  between  the  national  and  the  international  community  there 
are  many  intermediate  possibilites  for  cooperation  which  need  to  be  fully  explored 
and  utilized,  is  also  important. 

That  the  law,  internationally,  does  not  merely  stabilise  but  is  dynamic  and 
can  promote  necessary  and  even  revolutionary  change  is  stated  but  this  is  less 
than  obvious.  In  the  sphere  of  international  law  the  thinking  of  the  section 
revealed  how  long  the  road  is  to  a  creative  understanding  of  its  uses. 

viii)  At  least  for  some  the  last  sentence  of  the  report  is  of  critical  importance. 
It  was  no  afterthought.  If  what  the  churches  say  about  great  matters  of  inter¬ 
national  concern  makes  no  sense  in  the  local  situation,  then  perhaps  makes  little 
sense  anywhere  else.  When  the  job  making  a  report  is  over  —  the  section  believed 
—  the  job  of  making  it  come  alive  only  just  begins. 
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Section  V 


Worship 

Introduction  to  the  Theme 

Professor  J.  Meyendorff,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  said:  Before  we  start  our 
work  together,  we  must  make  an  effort  to  understand  each  other.  Otherwise  it 
will  be  impossible  to  establish  any  dialogue  between  the  advance  wing  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  the  Eastern  Christians  for  whom  prayer  and  the  liturgy  occupy 
such  a  central  place  that  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
demands  of  the  changing  realities  of  history. 

We  must  not  restrict  our  definition  of  secularism  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  great  capitalist  democracies  of  the  West  with  their  own  paradoxes  and 
tragedies.  «The  world»  has  many  different  aspects,  both  in  the  countries  of  the 
Third  World  and  in  those  with  socialist  regimes.  We  must  constantly  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  solutions  proposed  in  the  West  are  applicable  elsewhere. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  problem.  If  God  creates  «a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth»,  if  we  as  Christians  participate  in  this  new  creation,  what 
attitude  should  the  Christian  adopt  towards  the  «old»  creation  with  its  laws 
and  its  history?  Should  the  principles  of  Christian  worship  be  determined  by 
«the  world»,  especially  by  a  world  which  admits  itself  to  be  «secularized»? 

Does  God  accept  this  world  as  it  is?  Must  not  the  world  be  saved,  that  is, 
changed,  renewed,  transfigured?  And  must  not  worship  especially  be  essentially 
the  manifestation  of  a  new  creation,  a  creation  which  is  different  from  the  present 
one,  and  which  involves  our  own  renunciation  of  the  world?  Is  not  the  revolt 
of  youth  in  all  countries  a  sign  that  they  are  longing  for  a  different  kind  of 
world?  The  question  may  also  be  asked  whether  the  crisis  in  the  liturgy  which 
we  observe  today  may  not  be  due  mainly  to  a  secularization  of  worship,  intro¬ 
duced  and  accepted  long  ago.  What  could  be  more  «secular»  than  the  sentimen¬ 
talism  of  the  hymns  of  the  19th  century,  the  use  of  music  purely  for  aesthetic 
purposes,  or  the  adoption  by  Orthodox  Bishops  of  the  costume  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire? 

What  should  we  do  then?  Should  we  replace  one  form  of  secularism  by 
another  one  more  up-to-date?  Or  should  we  not  rather  go  back  to  the  Source, 
and  restore  the  original  function  of  Christian  worship  —  its  Pascal  function, 
helping  us  to  pass  from  the  old  to  the  new,  liberating  us,  showing  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  Promised  Land?  The  solution  is  certainly  not  in  a  frozen  liturgy,  celebrated 
in  an  incomprehensible  language  and  expressing  not  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom 
and  of  the  New  World,  but  a  vague  religiosity  with  no  real  connection  with  the 
Gospel.  Antiquarianism  does  not  show  by  itself  the  eternity  of  Truth. 

The  forms  of  worship  unavoidably  change,  and  this  change  can  be  a  rapid  one, 
if  only  it  is  organic  and  natural.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  adapting  and  of 
changing.  What  we  can  introduce  is  the  kind  of  change  that  is  inherent  in  life  and 
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which  thus  involves  continuity,  the  kind  of  change  which  enables  us  always  to 
recognize,  under  fresh  forms,  him  who  is  always  the  same,  who  is  Life  and  Love. 

Professor  J.-J.  von  Allmen  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation)  said:  For 
the  Church  the  process  of  secularization  presents  itself  in  two  complementary  ways. 
The  first  concerns  the  secularization  of  the  Church  itself.  Here  secularization  may 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  incarnation  of  God’s  eternal  Son  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  secularization  of  the  Church  would  then  be  essentially  the  missionary 
condition:  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  the  world  into  which  God  sends  it,  the 
Church  must  become  secularized.  Mission  would  therefore  compel  the  Church  to 
undertake  a  constant  process  of  secularization,  which  would  assume  different  forms 
dependent  upon  the  «age»  which  the  Church  has  to  reach.  Today  the  question 
would  therefore  be:  What  old  forms  must  be  discarded  and  to  what  changes  must 
the  Church  submit  in  order  to  move  forward  from  a  Constantinian  or  mediaeval 
(Carolingian)  form  of  secularization  to  a  form  of  secularization  adapted  to  the 
atomic  age? 

The  process  of  secularization  presents  itself  in  a  second  way,  namely  as 
secularization  of  the  world,  as  liberation  of  the  world  from  the  tutelage  of 
religion.  The  world  may  obtain  this  liberation  by  revolting  against  that  tutelage, 
or  it  may  acquire  liberation  with  the  more  or  less  cordial  consent  of  «religion»  by 
emancipating  itself  from  it.  This  is  a  fact  of  civilization  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  relations  between  the  world  and  the  Church,  but  in  particular  to  the  relations 
between  the  world  and  religion.  If  the  Church  is  also  involved  in  this  it  is 
because,  in  an  area  of  the  world  which  is  very  important  for  human  civilization, 
since  the  high  Middle  Ages  it  has  played  the  pedagogic,  cultural  and  moral  role 
which  is  played  elsewhere  by  animism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  etc.  In  this  particular 
case,  secularization  consists  (as  the  consequence  of  a  sort  of  crisis  of  adolescence)  in 
the  affirmation  by  the  world  that  it  refuses  to  accept  in  future  to  be  moulded 
by  religion;  it  intends  to  decide  for  itself  what  it  will  be.  It  wants  to  be  able 
to  behave  as  an  adult.  In  this  case,  and  bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  just  said 
above,  the  role  of  Christian  worship  seems  to  me  to  include  the  two  following 
elements  at  least: 

1.  It  must  venture  to  attest  the  existence  of  «another  place».  Not  that  charming 
place  filled  with  memories  of  childhood  and  fairy-tales,  nor  the  «other  place»  of  an 
established  Church  with  its  rich  ceremonies,  however  beautiful  they  may  be.  But 
the  «other  place»  which  calls  to  the  present  age  from  the  age  that  is  to  come, 
which  both  alarms  and  calms  the  present  age  by  confronting  it  with  its  own 
future.  It  is  only  the  Church,  especially  in  its  worship,  which  can  render  the  world 
this  essential  service,  because  it  is  only  the  Church  which  knows  that  the  future 
already  began  on  that  enigmatic  morning  when  some  poor  women  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  the  dead  body  of  Jesus. 

2.  Worship  then  through  its  own  celebration,  must  venture  to  challenge  the 
justice  of  the  world  which  has  attained  maturity;  it  must  ask  the  world  what  it  is 
doing  and  where  it  is  going,  must  examine  its  dreams  and  analyse  its  aspirations  in 
order  to  translate  them  into  thanksgiving  or  intercession.  Admittedly  it  will  take 
care  not  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  pharisaic  self-sufficiency.  But  it  will  do  it  by 
warning  the  world  that  if  the  world  runs  to  the  end  of  the  race  which  fills  it  with 
such  enthusiasm,  it  will  end  in  death.  So  Christian  worship  will  always  contain 
an  element  of  «protest»:  it  will  protest  against  over-estimating  the  new  things 
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which  excite  the  world  and  against  turning  them  into  absolutes.  But  above  all 
worship  will  protest  and  bear  witness  to  something  new  which  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  has  outlived  all  the  other  new  things  in  history.  If  this  liturgical 
protest  is  made  with  humility  and  with  faithfulness,  Christian  worship  will  also 
help  men  by  calling  them  to  die  to  themselves  so  as  to  be  born  again  in  another 
—  in  Christ. 


Discussion  of  the  Report  on  Worship 

In  presenting  the  draft  report  to  the  Assembly  Professor  John  Meyendorff, 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  referred  especially  to  the  second  and  third  sentences  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  Report.  These  two  sentences  said  modestly  all  that  could  be 
said  in  the  light  of  our  diversities;  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer  a  credal  state¬ 
ment.  The  section  had  felt  that  the  concept  of  secularism  and  secularization  was 
extremely  difficult  to  define  in  a  way  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  partici¬ 
pants  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  today.  This  feeling  had  led  to  the  agreement 
to  change  the  title  of  the  Section  to  the  single  word  «Worship». 

Metropolitan  Anthony  de  Sourozh,  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church) 
felt  «rather  sad  that  in  the  new  document  there  is  no  mention  of  the  joy  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God».  This  had  found  a  place  in  the  original  draft.  He  would 
like  to  see  some  reference  to  this  included  in  the  report  because  «if  there  is 
nothing  of  this,  our  prayer  is  sad  prayer».  Father  Mark  Gibbard,  Adviser 
(Church  of  England)  referred  to  the  statement  «Behind  our  crisis  in  worship  is  a 
widespread  crisis  of  faith».  The  report  gave  no  help  in  dealing  with  this  situation. 
The  Rev.  Dr  D.  T.  Niles,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  Ceylon)  recalled  that  the 
question  of  the  indigenization  of  the  Church  and  its  worship  had  been  raised  at 
New  Delhi,  and  postponed  for  further  study.  Behind  it  was  the  question:  «If 
Christ  is  Lord  is  he  Lord  only  if  he  is  acknowledged  or  is  he  Lord  of  all  men 
anyhow?»  When  we  speak  of  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths  is  Christ  present 
only  in  the  act  of  dialogue  or  is  he  with  the  participants  before  the  dialogue 
begins?*  Is  the  concept  of  «Christ  incognito»  a  viable  one?  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Adviser  (American  Baptist  Convention)  suggested  that  paragraph  37, 
Section  IV,  of  the  document  should  be  strengthened.  The  report  should  not  be  a 
toothless  weapon».  Metropolitan  Ilyas  Kurban,  Delegate  (Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch)  said  that  the  document  had  shortcomings  but  also  many 
good  points.  The  Church  had  not  followed  one  specific  form  of  worship  nor 
considered  any  language  as  a  holy  one.  On  the  contrary,  many  forms  of  liturgy 
had  been  used,  especially  in  the  East.  He  agreed  that  the  document  should  be 
adopted  and  commended  to  the  churches  for  study.  Dr  Wilhelm  Niesel  (Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  in  Germany)  referring  to  paragraphs  26  and  27  said  that  many 
new  forms  of  communication  were  being  encouraged,  but  he  believed  that  the 
central  task  of  the  Christian  Church  was  still  «to  proclaim  the  Good  News  by 
word  of  mouth».  He  thought  that  paragraph  30  represented  a  step  backwards 
from  what  had  been  said  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  Montreal.  The 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  Eucharist  belong  together.  He  felt  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance  that  should  be  referred  back  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion.  The  Rev.  Dr  Kenneth  Cragg,  Adviser  (Church  of  England)  gratefully 
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accepted  what  the  report  said  about  the  loss  of  reality  in  prayer  but  he  would 
like  to  see  some  reference  to  the  glory  of  God  as  revealed  in  nature  —  the  «sacra- 
ment  of  the  world  declaring  the  glory  of  God».  «We  do  not  rescue  nature  from 
the  magicians  merely  by  leaving  it  to  the  explainers  and  explorers.»  He 
questioned  the  assumption  of  a  «secular  age».  There  was  for  many  an  absence 
of  the  experience  of  God  but  there  was  a  resilience  and  staying  power  in  the  faith 
of  men  which  disallowed  a  description  of  any  age  as  merely  secular.  Mr  David 
E.  Johnson,  Delegate  (Episcopal  Church,  USA)  speaking  as  a  younger  member 
of  the  Assembly  and  as  an  actor,  referred  to  paragraphs  1  and  23  asking  that  in 
revising  liturgies  there  should  be  consultation  with  those  engaged  in  the  arts. 
«When  the  liturgy  in  its  Anglican  form  was  formulated  the  people  who  worked 
upon  it  had  the  benefit  of  Shakespeare  and  John  Donne. »  Dr  Gerhard  Nord- 
holt,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  regretted  the  change  of  title. 
This  seemed  to  take  away  the  sense  of  challenge.  We  had  grown  out  of  pater¬ 
nalism  and  lived  in  a  responsible  society  but  we  still  retained  the  former  structures 
of  worship.  Professor  Roger  Mehl,  Delegate  (Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine)  felt  that  through  this  document  we  should  make  plain  to  the  younger 
generation  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  churches  themselves  were 
not  abandoning  them  in  the  crisis  of  faith  through  which  they  were  passing. 
Referring  to  paragraph  30  Dr  Mehl  took  exception  to  the  phrase  «all  Christian 
churches  should  work  towards  a  recognition  of  each  other's  baptism».  There  is 
but  one  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Metro¬ 
politan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  drew 
attention  to  certain  points  of  detail  which  he  would  like  to  see  amended,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and  to  the  ordination  of 
the  clergy,  but  said  he  thought  the  paper  was  a  good  one  and  he  wished  it  to  be 
commended  to  the  churches  for  serious  study.  Professor  Gustaf  F.  Wingren, 
Delegate  (Church  of  Sweden)  felt  that  the  document  did  not  take  seriously  enough 
the  question  of  guilt,  confession  and  absolution,  though  this  had  been  brought 
out  in  the  preparatory  paper. 

Dr  Meyendorff  said  that  the  officers  had  noted  the  suggestions  for  amplifi¬ 
cation  or  amendment  and  suggested  they  be  left  to  revise  the  document  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  was  proposed  from  the  Chair  and  agreed  that  the  debate  be  closed. 

Dr  Chandran  said  the  following  motion  was  now  before  the  meeting  — 
that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  Section  V  with  instructions  to  consider 
whether  a  new  or  different  emphasis  or  emphases  shall  be  included. 

This  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  Dr  Chandran  then  said  that  the 
original  motion  was  before  the  meeting.  The  assurance  having  been  given  that 
the  document  would  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  discussion,  the  motion  was 
seconded  and  put  to  the  vote. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  Section  V  and 
commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 
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Worship 

The  Report  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

1.  This  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  the  first  to  study 
the  question  of  worship.  Our  Assembly  has  included  many  delegates,  who 
find  worship  and  joy  through  forms  which  have  changed  very  little 
through  many  centuries.  It  has  also  included  many  who  do  not  find  the 
old  forms  helpful  and  who  are  glad  that  there  is  now  a  radical  question¬ 
ing  of  all  traditions,  including  religious  traditions.  Because  of  their  own 
experience,  some  who  have  been  at  this  Assembly  have  been  able  to  express 
the  frustration  of  Asians  and  Africans  under  forms  of  worship  imported 
from  abroad,  and  some  have  been  able  to  express  the  question  raised  by 
the  secularized  parts  of  the  world:  why  worship  at  all? 

2.  We  know  how  deeply  the  question  of  worship  troubles  many  as  a 
personal  anxiety.  Some  Christians  seek  to  maintain  a  rhythm  of  personal 
prayer,  despite  repeated  lapses.  Some  are  nostalgic  for  the  reality  of  prayer, 
as  the  presence  of  God  in  prayer  becomes  less  and  less  real  to  them.  Most 
feel  guilty  about  their  lack  of  prayer.  Some  have  almost  given  up  the 
effort  to  pray. 

3.  There  is  a  crisis  of  worship  and  behind  it  a  widespread  crisis  of  faith. 
We  feel  sympathy  with  all  who  experience  this  crisis.  We  believe  that  in 
the  service  of  their  neighbour,  men  can  meet  the  Lord,  to  whom  the  com¬ 
munity  of  faith  looks  in  prayer,  that  that  community  is  open  to  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  perplexed,  and  that  the  desire  to  pray  is  the  groping  of  doubt 
into  faith.  «You  would  not  seek  me  unless  you  had  found  me.»  But  intel¬ 
lectual  and  other  obstacles  must  be  faced.  We  urge  our  churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  undertake  a  study  of  fundamental  Christian 
faith  in  order  to  deal  more  profoundly  with  the  crisis  of  worship. 

4.  Coming  from  many  backgrounds  and  vividly  aware  of  the  diversity 
in  our  approaches  to  worship,  we  cannot  offer  a  long  agreed  statement 
equally  applicable  everywhere.  In  the  necessary  reconsideration  of  wor¬ 
ship  we  hope  that  the  following  paragraphs,  for  all  their  incompleteness, 
will  offer  a  starting  point. 

5.  Worship  needs  no  more  justification  than  does  love.  It  acknowledges 
the  deep  mystery  which  surrounds  human  life.  For  those  who  believe  in 
the  God  who  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  fundamentally  worship  is  a  pri¬ 
vilege  more  than  a  problem,  for  it  enables  man  to  share  in  the  joy,  the 
peace  and  the  love  of  God.  God  himself  gathers  his  people  for  worship, 
and  God  himself  elicits  their  response. 

6.  Christian  worship  both  celebrates  God’s  mighty  act  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  draws  us  into  communion  with  him.  Whatever  form  it  may  take  its 
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reality  depends  upon  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  it,  in  the  word  read 
and  preached  and  in  the  sacraments.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre  and  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  enabler  of  true  worship. 

7.  In  its  worship  as  surely  as  in  its  witness  in  the  world,  the  Church 
is  called  to  participate  fully  in  Jesus  Christ’s  reconciling  work  among  men. 
In  worship  we  enter  God’s  battle  against  the  demonic  forces  of  this  world 
which  alienate  man  from  his  creator  and  his  fellow-men,  which  imprison 
him  in  narrow  nationalism  or  arrogant  sectarianism,  which  attack  his  life 
through  racism  or  class  division,  war  or  oppression,  famine  or  disease, 
poverty  or  wealth,  and  which  drive  him  to  cynicism,  guilt  and  despair. 
When  we  worship,  God  shows  us  that  in  this  battle  the  final  victory 
belongs  to  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  This  may  remain  an  empty  statement  unless  our  churches  reconsider 
which  are  the  demonic  forces  to  be  fought  today,  and  what  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  laity  to  bring  the  real  struggles  and  questions  of  daily  life 
into  worship. 

I  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SECULARIZATION 

9.  The  secularization  which  predominates  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
offers  a  special  challenge  to  our  worship.  It  has  both  positive  and  negative 
possibilities.  In  its  positive  sense,  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  true  potentia¬ 
lities  of  man  and  of  the  world.  In  its  negative  sense,  it  becomes  an  ideology 
of  a  closed  world  and  can  destroy  man’s  true  freedom  and  dignity. 

10.  The  term  «secularization»  is  used  with  a  variety  of  meanings.  With¬ 
out  attempting  a  full  definition  we  want  to  stress  these  two  senses:  under¬ 
stood  positively  it  can  mean  (a)  a  liberation  of  culture,  scholarly  and 
scientific  investigation,  the  development  of  technology  etc.  from  control 
by  religious  power  structures;  and  (b)  the  constant  re-expression  of  the 
Church’s  liturgy  and  language  in  the  culture  in  which  it  lives. 

11.  In  secularization,  understood  positively,  man  refuses  to  absolutize 
any  authority  or  structure  of  the  created  order  and  insists  on  maintaining 
an  open  view  of  the  future.  In  this  way  man  becomes  responsible  for  the 
shape  of  his  own  future  and  of  the  future  of  the  world.  This  process 
need  not  imply  the  denial  of  God,  although  it  may  often  involve  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  religious  language  and  customs.  In  creation  God  has  given  the  world 
its  reality.  In  Jesus  Christ  God  took  upon  himself  the  reality  of  the  world 
in  a  concrete  and  particular  human  existence.  The  positive  sense  of  secu¬ 
larization  can  thus  be  connected  with  the  witness  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

12.  Secularization,  understood  negatively,  limits  reality  to  the  things 
which  man  can  see,  touch  and  control.  Thus  it  tempts  man  to  the  idolatry 
of  finding  final  significance  in  a  part  of  God’s  creation.  But  even  when 
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secularization  appears  in  this  negative  sense,  it  can  nevertheless  lead  to 
positive  results  in  furthering  social  justice  and  scientific  advance  and  pro¬ 
voking  the  churches  to  re-examine  their  attitudes. 

13.  The  crisis  in  worship  and  prayer  among  Christians  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  is  related  to  the  process  of  secularization.  But  the  crisis  is  not 
properly  understood  in  the  simple  formula:  «In  worship  God  is  affirmed  — 
in  secularization  God  is  denied. »  This  is  a  false  antithesis,  based  on  a 
wrong  diagnosis  of  the  situation. 

14.  Jesus  Christ  discloses  the  reality  of  God,  defines  the  reality  of  man 
and  shows  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  world. 

15.  The  churches,  while  wishing  to  affirm  the  reality  of  God  in  the 
world,  often  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  reality  of  man  and  the  world, 
thus  provoking  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  God.  Secularization  can  recall  us 
to  true  worship  which  affirms  the  reality  of  God,  of  man  and  of  the 
world. 

16.  In  worship  we  are  called  to  bring  the  concerns  of  the  world  before 
God.  In  worship  we  are  also  given  the  power  of  obedience  in  our  work- 
a-day  world.  Secularization  challenges  us  to  find  new  ways  by  which  wor¬ 
ship  in  our  churches  can  lead  to  Christian  obedience  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Christian  community.  Only  such  obedience  will  authenticate 
worship. 

II  CONTINUITY  AND  CHANGE 

17.  Since  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever,  an 
essential  continuity  governs  the  worship  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  cul¬ 
tures  and  situations.  Christian  worship  is  always  «through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord».  In  every  age  it  has  caught  men  up  into  participation  in  Christ’s 
continuing  work. 

18.  In  worship  and  prayer  we  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  giver  of 
new  life.  This  is  why  old  forms  can  suddenly  come  alive  in  quite  un¬ 
expected  ways,  and  new  forms  can  emerge. 

19.  Born  in  a  Jewish  historical  setting,  the  Church  has  always  used 
elements  adapted  from  Jewish  synagogue  and  temple  worship.  As  it  has 
moved  into  different  cultures  and  ages,  it  has  incorporated  elements  from 
other  sources.  Art,  drama  and  bodily  postures  have  all  been  employed.  The 
gifts  of  composers  and  poets  have  been  used.  The  aim  has  been  to  reach  men 
in  the  depth  of  their  being,  and  to  bring  them  to  know  and  adore  the 
God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 

20.  Christian  worship  should  be  related  to  the  cultures  of  the  world. 
It  should  help  a  person  to  be  truly  Christian  and  truly  a  man  of  his  own 
culture.  It  should  take  the  risk  of  indigenization.  If  the  questions  raised 
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can  be  met  creatively  without  compromising  the  Christian  faith,  our  wor¬ 
ship  will  have  a  richer  meaning. 

21.  We  suggest  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  include  in 
its  study  of  worship  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the  problem  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  discontinuity,  specially  in  worship,  was  handled  in  the  past 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  handled  in  the  churches  today. 

22.  Regular  and  disciplined  prayer  and  intercession  by  groups,  families 
and  individuals  belong  equally  to  the  authentic  tradition  and  need  to  be 
recovered  and  renewed  in  every  age. 

23.  Since  the  Church  should  make  clear  its  solidarity  with  the  world, 
corporate  worship  and  personal  prayer  alike  should  draw  into  themselves, 
with  thanksgiving  and  faith,  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  achievements, 
doubts  and  frustrations  of  mankind  today. 

24.  We  are  bound  to  ask  the  churches;  whether  there  should  not  be 
changes  in  language,  music,  vestments,  ceremonies,  to  make  worship  more 
intelligible;  whether  fresh  categories  of  people  (industrial  workers,  students, 
scientists,  journalists,  etc),  should  not  find  a  place  in  the  churches’  prayers; 
whether  lay  people  should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  a  greater  share  in 
public  worship;  whether  our  forms  of  worship  should  not  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  repetition,  and  leave  room  for  silence;  whether  biblical  and  liturgical 
texts  should  not  be  so  chosen  that  people  are  helped  to  worship  with 
understanding;  whether  meetings  of  Christians  for  prayer  in  the  Eucharist 
(Holy  Communion,  the  Lord’s  Supper)  should  be  confined  to  church 
buildings  or  to  traditional  hours.  In  the  same  way  in  personal  prayer 
should  we  not  learn  to  «pray  our  lives»  in  a  realistic  way? 

25.  In  our  busy  world,  Christians  need  periods  of  silence  and  prayer  in 
communion  with  the  living  God.  In  this  the  churches  should  give  them 
help,  suggesting  ways  of  praying  with  relevance  to  their  daily  lives. 


Ill  PREACHING,  BAPTISM,  EUCHARIST 

26.  Since  the  Word  of  God  is  the  basis  of  our  worship,  proclamation  of 
the  Word  is  essential. 

27.  The  churches  have  traditionally  known  and  still  know  the  power 
of  the  preached  word  to  convince  men  of  the  call  of  God  to  them  in  their 
situation.  Yet,  in  our  day,  the  sermon  as  prepared  and  preached  by  one 
man  comes  increasingly  under  question.  In  these  circumstances  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sermon  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  new  means  of  proclamation. 

28.  As  possibilities  for  consideration  in  the  churches,  we  suggest: 
(a)  that  through  team  work  the  congregation  be  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  follow-up  of  the  sermon  (this  would  also  help  to  relate  the  ser¬ 
mon  more  closely  to  daily  life);  (b)  that  other  forms  of  presentation  be 
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used,  such  as  dialogue,  drama,  and  visual  arts.  More  careful  use  should  be 
made  of  new  church  architecture,  decoration,  music,  etc.,  to  help  modern 
men  to  understand  the  Christian  message. 

29.  Dying  and  rising  with  Christ  in  baptism,  man  is  given  access  to  the 
Father  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  being  initiated  into  a  new  life  of 
worship  of  God  and  service  to  man. 

30.  The  churches  have  been  given  a  remarkable  agreement  on  the 
understanding  of  baptism  (see  the  Faith  and  Order  Study  on  «One  Lord, 
One  Baptism»).  We  urge  (a)  that  all  Christian  churches  should  work  to¬ 
wards  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  one  baptism;  (b)  that  the  efforts  to 
establish  ecumenical  agreement  on  the  basic  elements  of  a  liturgy  of  bapt¬ 
ism  be  pursued,  with  due  regard  to  the  rich  variety  of  Christian  traditions; 
(c)  that  wherever  possible  baptism  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  thus  expressing  the  communal  character  of  Christian  initia¬ 
tion;  (d)  that  because  many  are  baptized  as  a  social  custom  only,  the 
churches  should  reconsider  the  practice  of  administering  baptism  indis¬ 
criminately. 

31.  The  Eucharist  shows  the  essential  meaning  of  Christian  worship,  for 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  is  a  communion  meal  in  which  Christians  share  in  his  life. 

32.  We  urge:  (a)  that  all  churches  consider  seriously  the  desirability  of 
adopting  the  early  Christian  tradition  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  every 
Sunday;  (b)  that  they  consider  the  desirability  of  new  styles  of  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist;  (c)  that  all  Christians  present  at  the  Eucharistic  service 
should  normally  take  part  in  holy  communion;  and  (d)  that  every  church 
should  examine  the  reasons  for  its  present  disciplines  about  participation 
in  holy  communion,  remembering  Christ’s  prayer  for  unity  and  his  com¬ 
mand  to  be  reconciled. 


IV  HELPING  PEOPLE  TO  WORSHIP 

33.  The  spiritual  crises  challenge  all  Christians  to  an  experience  of  wor¬ 
ship.  This  we  need  today. 

34.  The  Church’s  experience  of  God  is  communicated  chiefly  through 
Christian  families,  parish  congregations,  large  gatherings  of  believers  and 
small  groups.  But  if  the  communication  is  to  be  effective,  Christians  have 
to  ask  whether  their  familiar  symbols  are  now  able  to  convey  spiritual 
realities. 

35.  We  therefore  urge  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  symbols  (including  verbal  symbols)  used  in  worship  and  in 
contemporary  culture.  Some  symbols  may  have  become  hindrances  to  the 
worship  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Because  Christian  symbols  are  in- 
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dispensable  to  communication,  our  time  must  contribute  its  own  symbols. 

36.  Since  both  uniformity  and  freedom,  both  the  universal  and  the 
local,  both  continuity  and  change,  should  be  valued,  Christians  should 
learn  humbly  from  each  other  and  from  their  contemporaries  in  order  to 
rediscover  together  the  depth  and  eagerness  of  worship. 

37.  Christians  understand  the  renewal  of  worship  in  different  ways 
according  to  their  background  and  experience.  Some  look  for  renewed  life 
from  a  deeper  understanding  of  rich  and  ancient  liturgies.  For  others  re¬ 
newal  will  call  for  new  forms  of  worship  and  much  experiment  is  needed. 
Most  Christians  seek  new  ways  of  combining  the  traditional  and  the  con¬ 
temporary.  We  therefore  ask  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  encour¬ 
age  ecumenical  study  of  uniformity  and  diversity  in  worship,  and  we  urge 
local  churches  to  make  their  members  more  familiar  with  ways  of  worship 
different  from  their  own. 

38.  Jesus  Christ  commanded  us  to  be  reconciled  before  we  worship.  As 
Christians  we  must  refuse  to  participate  in  any  form  of  racial  or  class 
segregation  in  worship,  and  our  communion  with  Christ  must  show  that 
we  share  our  bread  with  his  hungry  brothers  in  the  world. 

39.  All  that  we  do  can  be  but  preparatory  and  instrumental  to  the 
Spirit’s  work  of  quickening  our  worship.  As  man  opens  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  worship,  the  One  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  lifts  up 
our  imperfect  prayers  and  worship  into  his  perfect,  one-for-all  self-offer¬ 
ing.  Only  in  him,  and  by  the  Spirit,  can  we  offer  our  own  selves,  our 
neighbours  and  our  world  in  ever  deeper  humanity  and  ever  fuller  joy.  In 
our  crisis  we  must  pray  as  the  disciples  prayed:  Lord ,  teach  us  to  pray. 


Personal  Comment  on  the  work  of  the  Section 

on  Worship 

by  David  L.  Edwards  * 

The  title  originally  given  to  the  section  was  «The  Worship  of  God  in  a  Secular 
Age»,  and  the  draft  placed  before  us  at  Uppsala  bore  traces  of  the  discussion 
about  secularization  which  has  been  prominent  in  recent  theology.  However,  that 
discussion  has  been  conducted  mainly  by  Protestant  theologians  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Britain  and  North  America.  It  was  not  surprising  that  when  we  met 
in  Uppsala  there  were  protests  against  too  much  emphasis  on  the  «secular  theology* 
of  Gogarten,  Robinson,  Hoekendijk,  van  Leeuwen,  van  Buren,  Cox,  etc.  Many 
alternative  titles  for  the  section  were  suggested.  In  the  end  it  was  called  simply 
«Worship». 

*  The  Rev.  David  L.  Edwards,  Church  of  England,  is  Dean  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge. 
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The  criticism  of  the  draft’s  emphasis  on  secularization  came  from  two  main 
quarters.  First,  these  were  representatives  of  countries  still  dominated  by  tribal 
religion,  Hinduism,  Buddhism  or  Islam.  Their  chief  problem  was,  they  said,  how 
to  relate  Christian  worship  to  the  religious  customs  of  the  area.  It  was  the  old 
problem  of  indigenization,  mentioned  in  many  previous  ecumenical  meetings, 
never  stated  with  enough  theological  precision  but  given  a  new  urgency  by  the 
rapid  withdrawal  of  control  by  Western  missionaries.  The  section’s  final  report 
accordingly  made  a  few  references  to  this  problem. 

More  vocal,  however,  was  the  protest  of  the  Orthodox  churchmen,  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  section  (Professor  John  Meyendorff),  against  any  tendency 
to  surrender  the  Christian  spiritual  tradition  to  the  secularization  which  was 
acknowledged  to  surround  all  the  churches  of  Europe  and  America.  The  response 
of  the  Orthodox  Theological  Society  of  America  to  the  preliminary  draft  criticized 
that  document’s  «basic  deficiency»,  and  may  be  quoted.  «The  root  of  this 
deficiency  is  the  assumption  (common,  in  fact,  to  all  sections)  that  the  , secular 
age’  creates  a  situation  for  the  Church  so  radically  new  that  an  equally  radical 
evaluation  of  Christianity  is  necessary  which  embraces  worship,  unity,  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  conversation.  It  is  this  assumption  that  only  a  world- 
centred  and  world-orientated  Christianity  is  possible  and  permissible  for 
Christians  to-day  that  makes  Section  V  an  unconvincing  mixture  of  arbitrary 
questions  and  debatable  definitions. »  Against  this  trend  the  Orthodox  churchmen 
reiterated  their  tradition:  «The  Liturgy  has  always  been  unterstood  primarily 
as  an  act  of  withdrawal  from  the  world,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Church  as  being 
in,  but  not  of,  the  world. » 

The  Orthodox  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  section  at  Uppsala  who 
were  suspicious  of  the  draft’s  secularizing  trend.  A  number  of  Anglicans  asked 
for  more  emphasis  on  worship  as  reverence  before  the  mystery  surrounding  man’s 
life,  and  on  worship  as  a  contemplation  of  heaven.  A  number  of  Lutherans  asked 
for  more  emphasis  on  preaching  as  the  proclamation  of  God’s  forgiveness  of  the 
sin  which  corrupts  life  in  affluent,  secular  societies  as  well  as  in  less  «developed» 
areas.  (We  met  in  Sweden.)  It  was  a  Roman  Catholic  observer  who  insisted  that 
preaching  should  be  mentioned  before  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist;  that  the  Word 
of  God  was  the  basis  of  worship. 

At  one  stage  it  looked  as  if  no  agreement  would  be  reached  between  the 
secularizing  radicals  and  the  heavenly  conservatives.  If  an  agreement  was  reached, 
it  might  be  an  empty  compromise.  During  the  section’s  debates,  a  young  French 
interpreter  sent  a  letter  to  those  whose  theological  quibbles  he  was  putting  into 
other  Assembly  languages.  He  warned  that  any  attempt  at  a  consensus  would  be 
futile.  Other  churches  could  go  their  own  ways;  what  mattered  to  him  was  that 
the  European  churches  should  change  their  worship  radically  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  unbelievers  who  were  everywhere  in  the  majority.  Even  the 
section’s  debate  seemed  futile  to  this  young  interpreter,  since  the  unbelievers  were 
not  represented  in  the  dialogue. 

In  the  end,  however,  an  agreement  was  reached  among  these  Christians  at 
Uppsala,  and  it  was  an  agreement  which  included  the  key  passages  in  the 
preliminary  draft  about  secularization.  This  agreement  was  possible  partly  because 
some  new  points  were  added  in  response  to  needs  voiced  by  African,  Orthodox, 
etc;  but  mainly  because  the  preliminary  draft  was  reduced  in  length  by  the 
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omission  of  questions  which  seemed  too  arbitrary,  and  definition  which  seemed 
too  debatable,  and  cliches  which  seemed  too  pious. 

Some  of  the  secular  theology  was  cut.  So  was  a  plea  for  «silent  love»  in 
prayer.  A  long  paragraph  describing  the  Eucharist  was  omitted  in  response  to 
protests  from  members  who  said  that  even  the  word  «Eucharist»  was  unknown 
to  their  churches  —  churches  which  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  infrequently  and 
with  a  simple  devotion.  Negative  attacks  were  also  avoided.  A  thesis  which 
mentioned  «our  justified  reaction  against  the  perils  of  an  inward-looking  pietism» 
was  struck  out.  So  was  a  thesis  which  declared  that  «the  corporate  worship  of  any 
church  . . .  should  not  be  fixed  in  uniform  or  unchanging  patterns».  We  learned 
to  be  more  diplomatic. 

The  shorter  document  which  emerged  may  seem  too  obvious,  too  boring,  to  be 
worth  the  discussion  given  to  it  in  Uppsala.  The  emphasis  on  some  sentences, 
retained  from  the  «theses»  of  the  preliminary  draft,  may  now  seem  ridiculous*. 
However,  the  cautious  blessing  on  the  theologians’  approval  of  the  »positive» 
forms  of  secularization  may  be  reckoned  important,  and  some  of  the  practical 
suggestions  made  about  worship  may  come  as  news  to  some  churches.  But  the 
exchange  of  practical  experience  in  the  section’s  informal  groups  was  more  interest¬ 
ing  which  shows  that,  above  all,  this  document  represents  a  beginning.  By  taking 
worship  as  one  of  its  themes,  the  Fourth  Assembly  showed  that  the  problem  is 
not  to  be  left  in  the  respectable  obscurity  of  Faith  and  Order.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
submerged  in  enthusiasm  for  the  social  Gospel.  Before  and  after  the  protest  march, 
we  must  pray.  But  how  are  we  to  pray?  Worship  is  the  heart  of  Christian  action. 
Its  reform  is  urgent.  And  its  reform  is  impossible  unless  Christians  tackle  with 
a  new  courage  the  fundamental  questions  which  in  the  religious  East  or  the 
secular  West,  now  challenge  their  central  doctrines.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  the  next  Assembly  should  be  more  theological. 

*  Editor’s  note:  This  emphasis  has  therefore  disappeared  in  this  final  edition. 
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Section  VI 


Towards  New  Styles  of  Living 

Introduction  to  the  Theme 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  the  Assembly  the  Chairman  of  the  section,  Mrs 
Birgit  Rodhe,  said: 

«By  the  world  , style’  we  do  not  mean  merely  outward  appearance,  fashion,  or 
even  conduct.  In  art,  in  literature,  in  architecture,  style  means  something  richer 
than  that.  It  is  a  complex  unity  of  shape  and  substance,  of  doing  and  being,  of 
life  and  belief,  of  medium  and  message.  It  is  about  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  inward  convictions.  It  is  about  living  on  one’s  faith. 

We  want  to  try  to  discern  the  profiles  or  shapes  or  contours  of  the  Christian 
ways  of  life  in  the  contemporary  world  —  a  world  which  itself  offers  us  new 
styles  of  living  or  forces  them  upon  us.  What,  when  revolutions  happen  or  seem 
inevitable  and  even  desirable,  is  a  Christian  way  of  life?  How,  in  an  affluent 
society  can  a  Christian  live  in  real  solidarity  with  those  who  never  know  what 
to  eat  for  their  next  meal?  How  can  new  relationships  develop  between  men  and 
women,  new  forms  of  family  life,  when  the  goal  of  their  existence  is  radically 
changed?  What  is  the  road  of  the  Christian  involved  in  racial  struggle? 

We  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  new  style  of  living,  or  even  the  various 
styles  of  living  that  may  be  called  for  by  the  new  age  in  which  we  live  and  by 
the  good  news  with  which  we  are  entrusted. 


Discussion  of  the  Report  on  Towards  New  Styles  of  Living 


Professor  J.  N.  D.  Anderson,  Delegate  (Church  of  England)  asked  for  greater 
clarity  in  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  question  of  chastity.  He  hoped  the 
Assembly  would  not  lend  itself  to  the  approval  of  «situation  ethics».  He 
questioned  the  use  of  the  phrase  «the  command  of  God»  in  the  singular  and 
«human  rules»  in  the  plural.  The  Rev.  Beyers  Naude,  Adviser  (Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  South  Africa),  asked  for  the  deletion  of  the  reference  to  sabotage.  Dr  D.  G. 
Moses,  President  (United  Church  of  Northern  India)  thought  the  original  title  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Delegate  (Church  of  Scotland)  criticized  the  referen¬ 
ce  to  «middle  class»  people.  He  also  asked  whether  approval  was  being  given  in 
paragraph  16  to  what  people  should  do  or  whether  the  report  was  simply  stating 
what  had  been  done.  Mrs  Violet  Alva,  Adviser  (Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon)  protested  against  the  reference  in  paragraph  16  to  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
condonation  of  acts  of  destruction.  This  was  untrue.  Dean  W.  B.  Blakemore, 
Delegate  (Disciples  of  Christ)  suggested  that  in  paragraph  16  c  some  reference 
might  be  made  to  ways  in  which  churches  might  be  established  in  new  areas 
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rather  than  suggesting  a  moratorium  on  church  building  programmes.  He  would 
like  to  see  an  allusion  to  new  forms  of  economic  cooperation  between  white  and 
black.  Dr  R.  L.  Walker,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church  of  Australasia)  said  he  would 
like  to  see  a  reference  to  the  problem  of  increasing  leisure  and  the  perversion  of 
behaviour  resulting  from  lack  of  direction.  Dr  Margaret  Mead,  Adviser 
(Episcopal  Church,  USA)  spoke  in  support  of  the  desire  of  the  youth  of  the  world 
for  a  greater  participation  in  policy-making.  «It  is  because  the  rate  of  change  is  so 
fast  they  feel  they  cannot  wait.  The  rate  is  so  rapid  that  only  those  who  were 
born  in  this  decade,  the  last  decade  and  the  decade  before  are  really  attuned  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.» 

Mrs  Rodhe  dealt  with  a  number  of  the  points  that  had  been  raised  and 
promised  that  the  document  would  be  revised  by  the  officers  in  the  light  of  the 
discussion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  debate  be  closed. 

Note  having  been  taken  of  the  assurance  that  the  report  would  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  comments  made, 

it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  Section  VI 

and  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 

At  a  later  session  Mrs  Rodhe  proposed  an  emendation  to  paragraph  25  of  the 
report  which  had  been  agreed  with  Professor  J.  N.  D.  Anderson.  This  was 
approved  by  the  Assembly  and  is  incorporated  in  the  report. 


Towards  New  Styles  of  Living 


The  Report  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

How  should  we  as  Christians  live  today? 

1.  Christian  life  requires  a  willingness  to  be  changed,  and  to  change  the 
world  which  has  not  yet  attained  the  goal  set  for  it  by  God.  Christians 
have  often  resisted  change.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  been  themselves 
the  agents  of  change.  Each  age  has  called  for  fresh  discernment.  In  our 
time  Christians  are  called  to  leave  familiar  territory  and  venture  out  to¬ 
wards  unknown  horizons. 

2.  Our  common  basis  for  proposing  some  contours  of  Christian  styles  of 
living  is  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  who  gives  meaning  to  life  through 
the  power  of  his  Spirit.  As  we  wait  upon  God,  day  after  day,  praying 
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and  reflecting  upon  his  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  actively  involved  in 
the  secular  world,  we  can  be  signs  of  agape,  that  is  to  say,  examples  of 
that  love  for  one  another  by  which  men  recognize  disciples  of  Christ. 
Love  means  active  concern  for  others.  As  we  share  our  possessions  and 
break  together  the  bread  of  Holy  Communion,  our  life  becomes  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  God.  Even  though  we  are  unable  to  establish  any  perfect  order  for 
human  life  in  this  world,  we  are  convinced  that  things  can  be  bettered, 
while  we  wait  for  the  renewal  of  all  things  which  God  himself  will 
accomplish. 

3.  Some,  looking  at  the  Church,  do  not  see  it  as  a  community  of 
joyous  people  who  have  a  hope  and  a  message  for  the  world,  who  are 
capable  of  forgiving,  who  fight  for  economic  justice  and  human  dignity, 
who  are  concerned  for  the  sick  and  the  despised,  who  support  and  defend 
the  responsible  freedom  of  scientific  research  and  of  the  arts.  We  are  often 
looked  at  as  defenders  of  obsolete  traditions  and  are  solicited  to  provide 
comforting  ceremonies  at  birth,  marriage  and  death. 

4.  Though  there  are  various  styles  of  Christian  life,  all  are  motivated 
by  a  common  expectation:  if  authentic,  Christian  life  will  express  joy  and 
gratitude  over  the  possibility  to  be  co-workers  with  God  in  a  creation  stir¬ 
red  to  newness  by  scientific  and  technical  inventions.  However,  not  every¬ 
thing  which  is  new  comes  from  God.  New  things  also  need  to  be  made 
new.  So  the  Christian  strives  to  direct  change  towards  valid  ends.  He  is 
aware  of  a  world  perspective  but  capable  of  discernment.  This  style  of 
life  is  never  isolated  from  the  whole  of  God’s  people  and  indeed,  it  is 
attentive  to  all  human  values  whoever  it  is  who  defends  them. 


Generations  growing  together 

5.  As  living  standards  rise,  life  expectation  increases.  This  means  that 

three  or  even  four  generations  are  alive  at  the  same  time.  But  instead  of 

forming  a  social  body  where  each  age  group  contributes  an  indispensable 
part  towards  dynamic  harmony,  the  generations  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  communicate.  Often  they  no  longer  speak  the  same  language. 
And  rapid  change  means  that  the  longer  you  live,  the  more  you  have  to 
re-adapt.  In  many  countries  church  and  social  organization  are  not  helpful 
in  this  regard,  as  they  split  up  the  community  along  the  lines  of  sex 
and  age. 

6.  Young  people,  as  they  face  a  changing  world,  are  experimenting 

with  new  styles  of  life.  Marching,  popular  music,  sit-ins,  mural  newspapers, 
hippies  and  imaginative  dress  are  some  of  the  more  striking  expressions. 

Everywhere  students  are  demonstrating.  From  China  to  the  USA,  from 

Paris  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  many  are  challenging  the  existing  order  as  in- 
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adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  new  world.  Assemblies  of  church  youth 
are  pressing  for  action  and  full  communion,  increasingly  indifferent  or 
even  hostile  to  the  way  their  elders  tolerate  continuing  division. 

7.  Youth  wants  to  have  its  part  in  making  decisions.  Their  claim  is 
different  from  that  of  marginal  groups,  for  as  the  years  pass,  youth  will 
as  a  matter  of  course  assume  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  of  the  adult  world.  Youth  wants  to  participate  now,  be¬ 
cause  the  world  is  changing  so  fast  that  young  people  have  experiences 
which  their  elders  did  not  have  and  which  would  contribute  vitally  to 
making  decisions  more  relevant.  We  recognize  that  this  is  a  valid  point. 

8.  In  a  sense,  old  people  are  immigrants  in  the  modern  world.  The 
technological  civilization  which  is  spreading  over  the  world  seems  to  have 
no  place  for  them.  On  retirement,  many  are  cut  off  from  significant  par¬ 
ticipation  in  society.  Even  where  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  material  well-being,  isolation  and  absence  of  responsibility  often 
make  them  feel  that  they  have  become  useless  and  are  simply  awaiting 
death.  In  many  occupations,  highest  achievement  takes  place  between  20 
and  35.  Increasingly  wisdom  and  authority  are  no  longer  associated  with 
old  age,  except,  perhaps,  in  politics  and  in  church  government. 

9.  We  affirm  that  young  people  are  right  to  challenge  authority  which 
is  not  constantly  earned.  Young  people  have  a  right  as  well  as  the  old 
to  participate  in  decisions  in  schools  and  universities  as  well  as  in  political, 
business  and  family  life,  and  to  have  their  say  in  any  structure  affecting 
them.  We  propose  that  churches  in  general  and  particularly  all  ecumenical 
assemblies  set  an  example  by  giving  voting  rights  to  a  fair  proportion  of 
young  participants.  We  think  that  Christians  of  all  age  brackets  should 
join  with  people  of  all  convictions  in  providing  opportunities  for  the 
generations  to  grow  together.  Our  aim  is  reconciliation  which  means  direct¬ 
ing  conflicts  towards  constructive  ends.  Living  in  today’s  world  has  to  be 
learned  from  young  as  well  as  from  old  people  in  a  process  of  continu¬ 
ing  education. 


The  constructive  use  of  power 

10.  Discernment  of  appropriate  forms  of  living  is  called  for  whether  we 
belong  to  the  privileged  minority  of  humanity  or  to  the  underprivileged 
majority.  The  world  is  divided  along  lines  of  colour,  wealth  and  know¬ 
ledge.  Approximately  one  third  of  mankind  lives  amidst  growing  abund¬ 
ance.  These  are  the  well-to-do  in  big  cities  all  over  the  world  and  an 
ever  widening  section  of  the  whole  population  of  North  America,  Europe, 
Japan  and  Australia.  However,  increasing  wealth,  education  and  leisure 
have  not  done  away  with  the  preoccupations  and  drudgery  of  every-day 
life.  Not  only  so,  but  boredom  and  meaninglessness,  with  their  attendant 
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problems  seem  to  creep  in  right  alongside  of  affluence.  The  growing  use 
of  LSD  and  other  drugs  bears  this  out. 

11.  Meanwhile,  two  out  of  every  three  people  do  not  enjoy  regular  or 
sufficient  meals,  do  not  have  decent  housing  with  electricity,  running 
water  and  sanitary  equipment,  are  out  of  work  with  no  protection  of 
social  security,  or  are  without  schools,  political  representation  and  social 
status.  Not  only  between  nations,  but  within  each  country,  there  is  crying 
economic  and  social  inequality.  Whether  acknowledged  or  not,  this  often 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  hate  and  contempt  for  those  who  differ  from  us 
by  their  colour  or  their  convictions.  Increasing  numbers  of  well  educated 
people  are  emigrating  from  poor  to  rich  countries  and  from  backward 
areas  to  capital  cities.  Through  them,  the  poor  are  paying  a  heavy  tribute 
for  the  development  of  the  rich. 

12.  The  contemporary  world  is  dominated  by  middle  class  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  white  Europeans  and  North  Americans.  This  also 
holds  true  of  the  churches,  and  particularly  of  an  international  assembly 
such  as  ours  in  Uppsala.  Most  of  its  participants,  both  young  and  old, 
from  whatever  country  they  have  come,  are  middle  class.  As  such,  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  stress  the  importance  of  human  relations,  of  family 
life  and  of  material  success.  Middle  class  people  value  efficient  work  and 
advocate  interiorized  moral  standards.  They  tend  to  defend  the  existing 
order,  though  ready  to  improve  it  gradually.  We  are  aware  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  what  we  say  owing  to  this  composition  of  our  Assembly  and  re¬ 
commend  research  as  to  how  these  limitations  can  be  overcome. 

13.  We  cannot  hide  from  all  this.  What  happens  to  men  anywhere,  is 
relevant  to  us  all.  The  same  news  is  spread  by  millions  of  newspapers, 
radios  and  television  screens  all  over  the  world.  More  and  more  we  are 
becoming  aware  that  the  existing  economic  order  is  in  fact  continually 
exerting  violence  on  many  people,  in  open  or  subtle  forms.  If  we  do 
nothing  about  it,  we  share  in  this  exertion  of  violence.  Violence  is  the 
destructive  imposition  of  power.  Racism  and  ethnic  discrimination  deprive 
human  beings  of  their  rights.  Wherever  this  happens,  all  others  must  exert 
their  power  to  defend  human  dignity  and  change  unjust  orders.  Individual¬ 
ly  and  as  churches  we  condemn  racism  in  any  form.  This  is  true  of 
the  migrant  worker  in  Europe,  the  Negro  and  Indian  in  the  Americas, 
Africans  everywhere  in  their  long  agony,  Arabs  and  Jews  and  Gypsies, 
Armenians,  Koreans  and  Australian  aborigines;  it  is  true  of  all  who  suffer 
because  of  their  race.  If  our  acts  do  not  condemn  racism,  we  belie  our 
Christian  calling. 

14.  No  style  of  life  is  Christian  if  it  is  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
other  people.  In  the  victims  of  war  and  exploitation  (for  example  in 
Nigeria  and  South  East  Asia),  in  hungry  children,  in  the  prostitute  seeking 
to  be  respected  as  a  person,  in  the  young  man  thirsting  for  knowledge,  — 
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in  all  these  we  meet  Jesus  Christ.  Where  there  is  a  living  protest  against 
selfish  accumulation  of  wealth,  where  a  foreigner  is  respected  as  a  colleague 
and  welcomed  as  a  neighbour,  in  those  who  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
minorities,  —  there  we  find  ambassadors  of  reconciliation  in  our  time. 
Whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  it  is  in  solidarity  with  the  underprivileged 
that  our  existence  acquires  direction  and  purpose.  We  discover  the  marvel¬ 
lous  truth  of  the  promise  that  he  who  loses  his  life  for  Christ’s  sake  will 
find  it. 

15.  Our  use  of  time  and  money  is  indicative  of  what  concern  we  really 
have  for  our  neighbour.  But  responsible  budgeting  is  not  enough.  We  are 
confronted  with  collective  evil.  What  was  gained  by  violence  tends  to  be 
maintained  by  violence.  This  is  true  of  the  past  insofar  as  it  led  up  to 
the  present  world  disorder,  and  of  the  future,  insofar  as  it  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  revolutionaries  and  guerrillas.  Revolutions  usually  come  as  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  existing  violence  where  other  means  of  change  have  been  cut 
off.  It  is  the  relevance  of  our  faith  which  is  at  stake  in  these  matters. 
Christian  use  of  power  aims  at  breaking  the  chain  of  violence  breeding 
violence.  This  applies  to  the  means  as  well  as  to  the  ends.  Our  aim  is 
freedom  for  human  beings  to  live  together  in  mutual  respect.  He  who  is  at 
peace  with  himself,  not  seeking  his  own  but  burning  with  a  thirst  for 
justice,  is  capable  of  bringing  peace  to  others. 

16.  Some  indications  for  action: 

a)  participate  in  organizations  of  collective  bargaining  (trade  unions, 
political  parties,  international  organizations,  law  courts); 

b)  stimulate  those  in  authority,  and  the  disinherited,  to  act  (letters  to 
members  of  parliament,  demonstrations,  strikes,  peasant  leagues, 
training  and  organizing  of  slum  dwellers,  teaching  and  preaching, 
protest  songs); 

c)  support  international  development  and  participate  in  nation  build¬ 
ing.  Set  the  example  as  individuals  and  as  churches  (renouncement 
of  possible  careers  in  order  to  serve  the  needy;  transfer  of  wealth 
and  knowledge  by  an  international  development  tax;  moratorium  on 
ostentatious  church  building  programmes); 

c)  because  racism  is  irreconcilable  with  Christian  faith  the  churches 
should  continue  to  rebuke  those  churches  which  tolerate  racism,  and 
make  it  clear  that  racist  churches  cannot  be  recognized  as  members 
in  good  standing  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 

17.  Where  other  means  have  failed,  some  have  chosen  to  protest  against 
social  injustice  by  economic  boycott  or  by  selective  destruction  of  proper¬ 
ty.  In  extreme  situations,  some  groups  of  Christians  have  borne  the  risk 
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and  guilt  of  shedding  blood  (examples:  the  resistance  against  Hitler,  the 
Cuban  revolution  against  the  Batista  regime).  Those  who  condemn  them 
should  not  forget  the  bloodshed  that  was  inherent  in  those  regimes,  and 
the  constant  destruction  of  lives  carelessly  caused  by  some  structures  of 
contemporary  society  such  as  inhumane  working  conditions. 


Creative  partnership 

18.  The  relationship  between  men  and  women  can  be  one  of  true 
partnership.  Increasingly,  collaboration  between  husband  and  wife  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  social  patterns  in  which  women  were  used  as  agents  of 
men’s  creativity  and  lived  a  life  of  constant  child-bearing.  Beyond  the 
family  relationship  there  is  the  possibility  for  creative  partnership  between 
the  sexes.  There  are  forms  of  authentic  communion  which  do  not  include 
physical  intimacy.  Nevertheless  in  relations  between  men  and  women  there 
is  always  a  sexual  component.  It  permeates  our  being  and  maintains  a  ten¬ 
sion  which  is  creative  when  properly  used.  In  professional  and  social  re¬ 
lationships  where  men  and  women  do  not  regard  each  other  as  sexual 
objects  close  partnership  can  be  achieved.  Established  patterns  in  church, 
family,  and  society  which  deny  the  full  human  rights  of  women  stand 
condemned. 

19.  Modern  methods  of  preventing  conception  raise  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  about  Christian  teaching  on  chastity.  Was  it  just  based  on 
a  fear  of  possible  consequences?  Too  often  chastity  is  thought  of  simply  in 
terms  of  abstinence  or  of  keeping  intercourse  within  marriage.  But  chastity 
is  surely  also  concerned  with  the  way  love  is  expressed,  with  the  qualities 
of  tenderness  and  responsibility  which  not  only  restrain  people  in  their 
personal  relations  but  also  sustain  husband  and  wife  in  a  life-long  commit¬ 
ment  to  each  other.  In  similar  terms,  celibacy  is  not  an  arid  denial  of  a 
part  of  life  but  the  vocation  to  spend  oneself  in  love  for  God  and  one’s 
neighbour.  There  is  an  essential  link  between  healthy  sexuality  and  per¬ 
sonal  fulfilment.  We  believe  that  physical  intercourse,  personal  commitment 
and  marriage  form  a  dynamic  unity. 

20.  In  our  day  it  has  become  possible  to  plan  the  number  of  children, 
so  that  parents  can  become  fully  responsible  in  the  matter.  Responsible 
parenthood  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  world  population  growth  and  avail¬ 
able  food  supplies,  involving  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Man  has  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  dominion  over  nature,  including  procreation.  Planned  parenthood 
is  not,  however,  a  substitute  for  a  massive  effort  towards  development. 

21.  Modern  industry  and  urban  development  influence  the  structures  of 
the  family.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  as  modern  technology  develops,  to 
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focus  the  attention  of  more  people  in  industry  on  the  importance  of  family 
welfare. 

22.  Family  patterns  change  in  different  social  settings,  and  Christian 
marriage  can  find  its  expression  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  would  like 
materials  elaborating  the  problems  of  polygamy,  marriage  and  celibacy, 
birth  control,  divorce,  abortion,  and  also  of  homosexuality,  to  be  made 
available  for  responsible  study  and  action. 


Personal  decision  in  community 

23.  Every  person  is  unique  and  Christians  live  in  very  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  all  over  the  world.  One  is  a  farmer  in  India,  another  an 
engineer  in  the  Soviet  Union,  another  a  nurse  in  the  Egyptian  army,  an¬ 
other  a  house-wife  in  Hong  Kong,  another  a  teacher  in  Togo,  another 
a  Canadian  stockbroker  and  yet  another  a  landlord  in  Paraguay.  Are 
there  any  common  moral  standards  applicable  to  them  all?  Or  is  it  just  a 
matter  of  individual  decision  and  choice  in  each  particular  situation? 

24.  There  is  no  single  style  of  Christian  life.  Our  style  of  living  springs 
from  more  than  what  we  consciously  are  or  do.  It  consists  of  our  beliefs, 
words  and  actions  as  they  become  a  part  of  the  innermost  being  of  our 
person  our  group.  Everybody  acts  out  of  a  number  of  roles,  often  conflicting 
ones.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  areas  where  a  modern  industrial 
sector  is  built  up  in  the  midst  of  value  standards  forged  by  other  cultures. 

25.  In  our  time  many  efforts  of  renewal  are  identifiable  by  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  struggle  for  social  justice.  Other  revival  movements  see  the 
new  style  of  life  in  the  refusal  to  smoke,  to  drink  alcohol,  to  dance,  to 
use  make-up  and  to  gamble,  and  in  the  eagerness  to  attend  church  regu¬ 
larly.  How  are  we  to  understand  such  differing  styles?  The  command  of 
God  is  holy,  just  and  good.  Human  rules,  which  grasp  and  express  this 
command,  can  guide  us  in  discerning  the  will  of  God  and  in  making  our 
decisions.  But  when  rules  become  detached  from  the  Spirit  they  can  make 
us  blind  to  the  recklessness  of  the  Gospel  and  to  those  signs  of  the  times 
by  which  God  is  speaking  to  us. 

26.  A  close  link  with  the  life  of  a  Christian  community  and  a  regular 
study  of  the  Scriptures  are  essential  for  nurture  in  the  faith.  This  will 
ensure  that  Christian  education  is  not  purely  intellectual  or  doctrinal  but 
related  to  the  whole  person  in  his  individual  and  social  setting,  both  in  the 
world  and  in  the  Church.  Education  must  play  a  constructive  and  at  times 
radical  part  in  the  process  of  changing  the  world.  This  also  holds  true  of 
ecumenical  training.  Experiments  in  sharing,  serving  and  praying  together 
are  the  best  ways  of  deepening  our  ecumenical  involvement.  The  ecu- 
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menical  movement  as  well  as  the  changing  world  challenge  the  churches 
to  undertake  thorough  revision  of  their  teaching  material. 

27.  Person  and  community  are  inseparable.  The  problem  of  rules  and 
of  personal  responsibility  in  each  situation  can  only  be  solved  within  the 
framework  of  community.  Living  in  both  the  Christian  and  the  secular 
community,  one  sometimes  gets  the  impression  that  they  were  not  created 
by  the  same  God.  To  be  in  one  seems  to  involve  being  pushed  out  of 
the  other,  whereas  the  Christian  community  should  act  as  leaven  in  the 
secular  community.  For  the  Christian,  personal  witness  is  nourished  in  the 
life  of  the  whole  community  of  those  who  confess  Christ  as  the  risen  Lord 
from  the  Apostolic  times  to  the  present.  In  this  context,  the  moral  conduct 
of  each  person  can  benefit  from  mutual  advice  and  criticism,  for  we  are 
members  one  of  another.  This  is  also  true  of  churches;  together  we  learn 
that  one  community  sustains,  challenges  and  learns  from  another.  Moral 
standards  will  be  dynamic  as  Christians  constantly  relate  to  people  of 
other  faiths  and  convictions. 

28.  A  new  style  of  life  will  not  be  produced  by  documents  but  by  per¬ 
sonal  commitment,  which  includes  readiness  to  reorder  our  time,  skills  and 
wealth,  and  maybe  lay  down  life  itself,  for  the  achievement  of  a  more  just 
and  compassionate  society.  He  who  makes  all  things  new  is  drawing  us  on. 


Appendix  to  the  Report  of  Section  VI 

The  document  on  Section  VI  is  not  a  complete  or  an  authoritative  out¬ 
line  of  a  Christian  style  of  living  today.  It  represents  the  beginning  of  what 
we  hope  will  become  a  world-wide  conversation  on  this  issue.  Obviously, 
any  statement  from  a  world  conference  reflects  inadequately  the  particular 
concerns  arising  from  different  regions.  Regional  specifications  will  have 
to  relate  to  questions  such  as  these: 

in  Asia 

—  How  to  be  a  creative  minority  in  a  non-Christian  culture? 

—  How  to  express  solidarity  with  men  of  other  faiths  while  maintaining 
the  Christian  faith? 

—  How  to  share  in  and  encourage  national  development? 
in  Africa 

—  How  to  contribute  in  the  struggle  for  nation  building? 

—  How  to  fight  for  racial  justice  and  harmony  in  Southern  Africa? 
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—  How  to  bridge  the  growing  gulf  between  the  educated  elite  and  the 
common  people? 

—  How  to  relate  Christian  teaching  on  the  family  to  the  traditional 
African  values? 

in  South  America 

—  How  to  find  effective  means  of  changing  economic,  political  and  social 
structures  to  ensure  justice  and  social  progress? 

How  to  hold  together  within  the  churches  widely  differing  Christian 
responses  to  the  needs  of  society? 

in  Eastern  Europe 

—  How  to  be  a  Christian  in  an  officially  secularized  society? 

—  How  to  develop  patterns  of  cooperation  and  dialogue  with  Marxists 
and  others? 

in  Western  Europe 

How  to  identify  and  deal  with  problems  posed  by  modern  technology, 
new  patterns  of  work,  leisure,  family  life  and  relationship  between  men 
and  women  and  generations? 

—  How  to  make  good  use  for  all  of  the  present  absence  of  European  war? 

—  How  to  be  responsible  citizens  of  rich  nations  in  a  predominantly  poor 
world? 

in  North  America 

—  How  to  relate  to  the  Latin  American  neighbour? 

—  How  to  be  responsible  citizens  of  nations  which  control  much  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  world? 

—  How  to  participate  responsibly  in  the  struggle  for  racial  justice? 

As  individuals  and  groups  press  on  towards  the  discovery  of  new  styles 
of  living  it  is  important  to  make  use  of  the  many  available  methods  for 
communication,  for  cultivating  new  insights,  and  for  involving  many 
people  in  the  common  quest.  The  media  of  human  communication  are  rich 
and  varied.  We  need  not  depend  so  heavily  upon  long  speeches  and  printed 
pages.  There  are  many  forms  of  drama,  art,  music  and  games  which  arrest 
attention  and  arouse  fresh  awareness.  Further,  learning  may  be  enhanced 
through  the  use  of  case  studies,  role  plays  and  involvement  in  social  action. 
In  many  places  significant  ideas  for  programming  in  radio,  television  and 
movies  proposed  by  the  Church  have  been  welcomed. 
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Personal  Comment  on  the  Work  of  the  Section 
on  Towards  New  Styles  of  Living 

by  Birgit  Rhode  * 


The  work  of  Section  VI  constituted  a  first  attempt  by  a  WCC  Assembly  to 
deal  with  the  theme«  Towards  a  New  Style  of  Living».  It  is  an  effort  to  translate 
the  main  theme  and  the  more  specialized  concerns  of  other  sections  into  terms  of 
the  life  of  individuals  and  local  communities.  Is  this  really  a  task  for  an  Assembly 
or  should  it  rather  be  left  to  follow-up  activities?  It  seems  that  the  section  members 
felt  it  to  be  high  time  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  —  as  well  as  for  its 
member  churches  —  to  try  to  find  a  pattern  for  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  the  every  day  life  of  its  members.  For  the  time  being  the  theme  «Towards 
a  New  Style  of  Living»  provides  a  useful  pattern  for  the  effort  to  see  Christian 
life  in  today’s  world  as  a  whole.  It  also  forms  a  pattern  for  integrating  the  results 
and  experiences  of  more  specialized  agencies  of  the  World  Council,  such  as  the 
departments  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  —  Youth,  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  Laity  etc.,  as  well  as,  for  example, 
many  of  the  concerns  of  Church  and  Society. 

The  draft  document  that  the  section  had  to  start  from  was  of  a  rather  unique 
kind.  A  deliberate  effort  had  been  made  not  to  write  a  theological  treatise  on  the 
Christian  life.  Something  more  immediate,  perhaps  fragmentary,  but  fresh  and 
simple  had  been  striven  for.  The  draft  had  very  little  of  a  logical  structure  but  was 
rather  a  review  of  several  contexts  of  contemporary  Christian  life  with  a  kind  of 
almost  intuitive  discernment  and  statement  of  a  living  style  appropriate  to  that 
context.  As  soon  as  the  work  of  the  section  started  at  Uppsala  it  was  evident  that 
of  its  members,  who  in  general  found  the  document  good  as  a  starting-point  for 
its  work,  many  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  intuitive  or  inductive  character 
of  it.  From  various  quarters  —  and  not  only  from  theological  professors  —  a  more 
deductive  approach  was  asked  for,  a  deepening  of  the  theological  basis  for  the 
discussion  of  a  new  style  of  living.  This  became  one  of  the  main  themes  of 
discussion  and  the  topic  of  one  of  the  subsections.  One  essential  aspect  of  this 
principal  issue  was  the  relation  between  Christian  style  and  human  style.  In  the 
concluding  plenary  discussion  in  the  Assembly  the  question  was  raised  again.  Why 
wasn’t  the  title  of  the  report  «Towards  new  Styles  of  Christian  Living»?  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  chairman  that  although  the  report  tried  to  define  the  character 
of  Christian  life  today,  it  is  «attentive  to  all  human  values  whoever  it  is  who 
defends  them».  If  there  is  a  Christian  style  of  living  in  the  world  today,  it  is  an 
open  style,  lived  by  people  who  are  ready  to  work  on  the  various  issues  with 
various  people  of  various  faiths  and  convictions.  To  try  to  work  out  a  principal, 
separating  guiding  line  between  a  Christian  style  of  living  and  a  human  style 
would  therefore  be  a  great  error. 

Another  basic  fact  about  the  discussion  in  Section  VI  was  the  experience,  at 
once  baffling  and  enriching  and  certainly  not  unexpected,  of  the  manifoldness, 

*  Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe,  Church  of  Sweden,  is  Deputy  Director  of  Education  in 
the  City  of  Malmo. 
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the  mosaic  diversity  of  conditions  under  which  people  seek  for  a  new  style  of 
living.  The  section  met  on  the  first  day  in  regional  groups  in  order  that  this 
diversity  might  become  as  clearly  reflected  as  possible.  It  met  again  in  such 
grouping  towards  the  end  of  the  short  period  of  time  allotted  to  section  work 
during  the  Assembly.  Out  of  this  work  on  a  regional  basis  came  two  main  results. 
First,  the  title  of  the  section  was  changed,  so  that  it  now  reads  «Towards  New 
Styles  of  Living*.  This  change  certainly  is  not  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  draft.  Secondly,  in  an  appendix,  some  questions  were  put  as  coming  from, 
and  addressed  to  various  regions,  thus  recognizing  that  the  quest  for  new  styles 
of  living  has  to  be  carried  out  in  conditions  clearly  defined  in  time  and  place. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  section  was  carried  out  in  subsections  based 
on  various  topics  which  the  section  felt  were  essential  to  discuss  in  the  year  1968 
as  being  most  acute  in  the  search  for  new  styles.  To  the  subheadings  of  the 
original  draft,  which  formed  the  basic  pattern  for  the  work  in  subsections,  were 
added  the  topics  of  «Christian  style»  and  «human  style»  and  that  of  «one  world 
and  many  communities».  Out  of  the  subsection  work  grew  the  structure  of  the 
final  report.  It  was  frustrating  that  the  work  of  the  subsections  was  given  so  little 
time  and  that  the  main  character  of  the  document  did  not  allow  for  more 
expert  treatment  of  the  many  and  varying  issues  involved  in  the  section’s  theme. 

However,  the  quest  will  go  on,  one  hopes.  Maybe  in  spite  of  the  diversity 
something  of  a  convergence  will  emerge.  There  will  certainly  still  be  differences 
between  those  who  call  for  discernment  of  commandments,  rules  and  norms  and 
those  who  would  rather  speak  of  Christian  involvement,  of  authentic  witness  in 
the  many  issues  and  battles  facing  the  world  today.  There  will  always  be 
differences  between  the  styles  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  growing 
communication  and  uniformity.  There  will  be  no  difference  over  the  basis  for  a 
Christian,  a  truly  human  style  of  living:  to  be  signs  of  agape ,  a  love  that  means 
active  concern  for  others. 
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The  Fourth  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Uppsala,  Sweden 

July  4—20,  1968 


To  the  Glory  of  God 


The  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  opened  with 
Worship  in  Uppsala  Cathedral  at  10.0  a.  m.  on  Thursday  July  4.  The 
service  was  attended  by  H.  M.  the  King  of  Sweden  and  President  Kaunda. 
The  delegates  walked  in  procession  from  the  University  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  Prayers  were  led  by  Bishop  J.  M.  Kibira  (Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Tanzania),  the  Rev.  Emilio  Castro  (Methodist  Church,  Uru¬ 
guay),  the  Rev.  Frank  Engel  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia),  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Meliton  of  Chalcedon  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  and  Mrs  Lise- 
lotte  Nold  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany).  The  Lessons  were  read  from 
the  Old  Testament  (Jeremiah  31:31 — 34)  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Frei,  Old 
Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland,  and  from  the  New  Testament  (John 
20:1 — 23)  by  Archimandrite  DometianTopouzliev  of  the  Bulgarian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Niles  (Methodist 
Church,  Ceylon)  from  the  text  which  constituted  the  Theme  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly:  Revelation  21:5 — 6.  «We  are  always  surrounded, »  said  Dr  Niles,  «by 
signs  to  be  seen  now  of  what  God  will  accomplish  hereafter  .  .  .  The  main 
demand  of  this  promise  which  we  have  made  our  own  at  this  Assembly  is 
that  we  should  believe  in  it.»  Dr  Niles  then  expounded  the  divine  promise 
of  renewal  in  terms  of  its  universal  scope,  its  eschatological  character,  and 
its  contemporary  consequences.  Its  universality  embraces  nature  as  well  as 
man;  but  it  is  eschatological  —  «the  complete  transformation  of  all  that 
already  is»,  otherwise  its  universality  would  lack  the  element  of  judgement. 
It  calls  also  for  contemporary  obedience,  a  «warning  that  men  put  their 
lives  in  order  while  there  is  time».  «FIere,»  said  Dr  Niles,  «the  cities  of 
our  dwelling  are  places  where  God  is  remembered  and  forgotten,  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  denied;  so  that  here  must  be  maintained  the  testimony  to  God  as 
God  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  human  living. » 

The  Service  ended  with  the  Benediction  pronounced  by  Archbishop 
Ruben  Josefson  of  the  Church  of  Sweden. 

The  processional  entry  was  heralded  by  an  Entrada  (Ceremonial  Music 
for  wind  instruments  by  Per  Norgaard)  and  the  worship  included  an 
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Anthem  (a  setting  of  the  words  of  Revelation  21:3 — 5)  by  Sven-Erik  Back 
which  had  been  similarly  commissioned,  and  a  Postlude  ( Responses  for 
two  organs,  choir,  solo  voice  and  church  bells)  originally  composed  by 
Bengt  Hambraeus  on  the  occasion  of  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Uppsala  in  1964,  and  based  on  Psalm  150,  the  Gloria  and  the 
Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

After  the  service  the  delegates  returned  in  procession  to  the  University. 


The  Assembly  in  Worship 


Morning  and  Evening  Worship  was  conducted  during  the  Assembly  by: 
Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod  (Russian  Orthodox 
Church) 

The  Rt  Rev.  A.  H.  Zulu  (Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa) 

U  Kyaw  Than  (Burma  Baptist  Convention) 

Prior  Roger  Schutz  (Taize  Community,  France;  Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation) 

The  Rev.  Adolfo  Ham  (Baptist  Church,  Cuba) 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Niles  (Methodist  Church,  Ceylon) 

Father  J.  M.  Tillard  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Miss  Elisabeth  Adler  (Evangelische  Kirche  in  Berlin-Brandenburg) 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Nyemb  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon) 

The  representatives  of  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 
The  Salvation  Army 

Bible  Study  on  the  Main  Theme,  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new» 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Assembly  programme.  The  text  of  the 
passages  (made  available  in  seven  different  languages  by  the  Swedish  Bible 
Society  and  published  by  the  Swedish  Radio)  comprised:  Jeremiah 
31:31 — 34,  Luke  5:18 — 26,  Luke  23:35 — 39,  Romans  5:12 — 21,  Romans 
6:3 — 14,  Romans  8:18 — 27,  Psalm  96,  Revelation  21:1 — 6.  The  first  two 
studies  were  conducted  in  plenary  session  led  by  Dr  Hans-Ruedi  Weber 
on  July  6  and  8.  From  July  9 — 13  the  studies  were  held  in  six  groups, 
identical  with  the  six  Assembly  Sections,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Adeo- 
lu  Adegbola,  the  Rev.  Georges  Khodre,  Dr  J.  Miguez-Bonino,  Mrs  F.  Flo- 
rentin-Smyth,  Dr  Krister  Stendahl  and  Father  Paul  Verghese. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  7,  High  Mass  with  Communion  was 
celebrated  in  Uppsala  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of  Sweden  invited  all 
participants  of  the  Assembly  «who  are  communicant  members  of  their  own 
churches  to  attend  the  service  and  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper». 
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In  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  7,  the  Signastudio  presented  On  That 
Day ,  a  play  written  by  Olov  Hartman  at  the  request  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  for  production  at  the  Assembly.  Based  on  the  life  and 
prophecies  of  Amos,  the  play  is  a  searching  criticism  of  contemporary 
society  which  is  seen  to  repeat  on  a  larger  and  more  dangerous  scale  the 
neglect  of  human  responsibility  amidst  an  affluent  society  against  which 
the  prophet  thunders  in  his  own  day.  Some  of  the  sharpest  thrusts  in  the 
drama  are  directed  at  the  Church  and  through  the  Church  to  a  Christen¬ 
dom  which  has  failed  to  reflect  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  The  play  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  author  as  «a  play  of  eight  songs».  These  eight  movements 
use  speech  and  music,  ballet  and  mime,  colour  and  lighting  as  the  media 
of  contemporary  prophecy.  (The  play  is  published  by  Fortress  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia.) 

On  Sunday,  July  14,  members  of  the  Assembly  shared  in  an  open-air 
service  in  Sergeis  Square,  Stockholm,  which  was  attended  by  several  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  service  was  led  by  Dr  Helge  Ljungberg,  Bishop  of  Stock¬ 
holm  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr  S.  A.  E.  Nababan  of 
Indonesia  on  verses  1—11  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel.  The 
Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Gosta  Hedberg  and  the  Rev.  Ingemar 
Glemme.  In  the  course  of  the  service  a  number  of  young  people  put 
questions  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on 
Christian  unity,  social  responsibility,  peace  and  racial  relationships,  and  the 
communication  of  the  faith.  These  questions  were  summed  up  by  the  Bishop 
of  Stockholm  in  a  brief  address  on  the  theme  «Together  in  the  world»  and 
Dr  Eugene  Carson  Blake  gave  answers  to  the  questions.  The  worship  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  music  specially  written  for  the  occasion  by  Kurt  Lindgren. 
On  the  proposal  of  the  Swedish  Ecumenical  Council  a  collection  was  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  WCC  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service. 

On  Tuesday,  July  16,  the  Divine  Liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom  was 
celebrated  in  Uppsala  Cathedral,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches  invited  «with  great  pleasure  all  the  participants  of  the  Assembly 
to  attend  the  Divine  Liturgy  and  to  join  their  prayers  in  Christ  with 
them». 

The  closing  worship  of  the  Assembly  took  place  in  Uppsala  Cathedral 
on  Friday,  July  19,  and  was  led  by  the  Rev.  Professor  John  Meyendorff 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  America  and  the 
Rev.  Dr  Eugene  Carson  Blake.  Other  participants  in  the  service  were 
Dr  Ellen  Flesseman-van  Leer  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Rt  Rev.  Gresford 
Chitemo  of  Tanzania,  Professor  Liviu  Stan  of  Rumania,  Archbishop  Vas- 
sileios  Blatsos,  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Fridolin  Ukur  of  Indonesia, 
who  read  the  Scriptures,  Bishop  H.  H.  Harms  of  Germany,  Pastor  Victor 
Rakotoarimanana  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Rev.  David  Gill  of  Australia, 
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who  led  the  prayers.  The  service  included  antiphonal  reading  of  Psalms 
by  the  people,  and  towards  the  close  the  congregation  stood  and  affirmed 
the  Act  of  Commitment  with  which  the  Message  of  the  Assembly  ends. 
In  the  course  of  the  service  there  was  a  silent  procession  of  placard-bearers 
(youth  participants  and  some  others)  who  had  kept  an  all-night  prayer 
vigil  in  the  Cathedral  and  whose  placards  reminded  the  worshippers  of 
some  of  the  sharper  challenges  to  practical  obedience  which  had  found 
expression  during  the  Assembly. 


The  Assembly  in  Session 


1.  PRESIDING  OFFICERS 

Presidents: 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Iakovos 
Dr  Akanu  Ibiam 
The  Rev.  Dr  D.  G.  Moses 
The  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Niemoller 
Mr  Charles  C.  Parlin 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr  A.  M.  Ramsey,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Committee: 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  Russell  Chandran 
The  Rev.  Dr  E.  A.  Payne 

General  Secretary: 

The  Rev.  Dr  Eugene  C.  Blake 


Opening  Actions 


General  Session 

Thursday  afternoon,  July  4,  1968 

Archbishop  Iakovos  presiding 

2.  CEREMONIAL  OPENING 

After  speaking  of  the  sense  of  indebtedness  with  which  the  Council  met 
«in  this  country  set  in  freedom»  —  a  country  which  had  played  a  unique 
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role  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  Archbishop  Iakovos  called  the  Assembly 
to  order  in  General  Session  and  introduced  Mr  Olof  Palme,  Minister  of 
Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  the  Swedish  Government. 

Not  confining  himself  to  «wishing  the  Assembly  good  luck  in  official 
language»,  Mr  Palme  spoke  of  the  new  situation  in  which  «both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers  are  compelled  to  reconsider  radically  our 
main  duty  towards  suffering  mankind».  For  the  temporal  power  this 
involves  a  new  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed;  for  the  churches 
it  means  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  they  were  the  guardians  of  a  pattern 
of  life  which  secured  not  only  the  power  of  the  Church  but  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  a  social  order.  «How  seldom  man  has  the  power  to  surrender 
power. »  Yet  today  the  churches  are  surrendering  their  ego  in  order  to 
serve  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Both  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers,  faced 
with  a  world  of  need,  are  required  «to  approach  the  conditions  of  history 
in  order  to  change  therm. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mrs  Blenda  Ljungberg,  Mayoress  of 
Uppsala. 

Mrs  Ljungberg,  voiced  the  welcome  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Uppsala 
to  an  Assembly  in  which,  she  said,  «all  the  misery  of  the  world  and  all 
its  riches  will  confront  each  other  in  ideas  and  words».  The  right  response 
to  this,  added  Mrs  Ljungberg,  would  call  for  hard  work  and  action  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  peace. 

Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren,  Archbishop  Emeritus  and  Chairman 
of  the  Swedish  Ecumenical  Council,  recalled  great  events  in  the  ecumenical 
history  of  Sweden  and  spoke  of  recent  developments  in  the  Swedish 
churches  which  added  to  the  high  expectations  with  which  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Council  welcomed  the  Assembly. 

Archbishop  Iakovos,  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  said  that 
the  words  of  welcome  had  warmed  and  moved  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
«As  you  well  know,  the  Church  universal  is  called  by  a  demanding  world 
to  give  ample  proof  and  evidence  of  its  faith. »  The  theme  of  the  Assembly 
«Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»,  had  been  deliberately  chosen,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  and  deeper  sense  of  our 
mission  to  the  world.  Confusion  in  the  world  could  not  be  dispelled 
unless  we  first  dispelled  it  from  our  own  minds.  It  was  the  hope  and 
prayer  of  those  responsible  for  planning  the  Assembly  that,  guided  by 
God,  decisions  might  be  taken  and  actions  initiated  which,  if  they  do  not 
change  the  face  of  the  world,  will  transform  many  facets  of  its  social  philo¬ 
sophy  and  behaviour».  Archbishop  Iakovos  closed  his  felicitations  by 
speaking  in  Swedish. 
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Business  Session 

The  Assembly  passed  into  Business  Session,  Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

3.  ADOPTION  OF  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAMME 

Dr  Blake  presented  the  recommendations  of  Central  Committee  regard¬ 
ing  the  Assembly  Programme.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  Assembly  Programme  as  set  out  on  pages  18 — 31  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  be  adopted. 


4.  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  GENERAL  AND  BUSINESS 
SESSIONS 

Dr  Blake  presented  the  recommendations  of  Central  Committee  regard¬ 
ing  the  Chairmanship  of  General  Sessions  and  Business  Sessions.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

a)  that  the  proposals  of  the  Central  Committee  regarding  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  General  Sessions  be  adopted. 

b)  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Central  Committee,  the  following 
arrangements  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Business  Sessions  be  ad¬ 
opted  — 

i)  July  4,  afternoon  —  Dr  E.  A.  Payne 

July  5,  afternoon  —  Dr  E.  A.  Payne  or  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran. 

July  6,  afternoon  —  Dr  E.  A.  Payne  or  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran. 

ii)  Chairmen  of  subsequent  Business  or  Deliberative  Sessions  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Business  Committee  in  accordance  with  Rule  XIV, 
2  (b,  c). 


5.  APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEES 


Dr  Blake  presented  the  recommendations  of  the  Central  Committee 
regarding  the  composition  of  Assembly  Committees: 
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A.  ASSEMBLY  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 


I.  Chairman 
II.  Presidents 


III.  Executive  Committee  Members 


IV.  Chairmen  of  Committees  on: 
Policy  Reference  I 
Policy  Reference  II 
Nominations 
Worship 

Press  and  Broadcasting 
Message 

V.  Chairmen  of  Sections 

(July  4-13) 


Dr  E.  A.  Payne 

Archbishop  Iakovos 
Dr  Akanu  Ibiam 
Dr  D.  G.  Moses 
Dr  Martin  Niemoller 
Mr  C.  C.  Parlin 
Archbishop  A.  M.  Ramsey 

Professor  C.  G.  Baeta 

Bishop  S.  U.  Barbieri 

Professor  Hendrikus  Berkhof 

Dr  Kathleen  Bliss 

Dr  Alford  Carleton 

Dr  J.  R.  Chandran 

Dr  Ivy  Chou 

Mr  J.  V.  Faune 

Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka 

Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren 

Bishop  Johannes  Lilje 

Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad 

and  Novgorod 

Archbishop  Frank  Woods 

Rev.  John  Huxtable 
Dr  J.  R.  Chandran 
Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It 
Provost  P.  C.  Rodger 
Bishop  J.  B.  Mosley 
Bishop  O.  S.  Tomkins 

Dr  J.  I.  McCord 
Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel 
Professor  J.  M.  Lochman 
Professor  Ludwig  Raiser 
Professor  John  Meyendorff 
Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe 


VI.  Chairmen  of  Committees  on: 

(July  14—19) 

Division  of  Studies  Professor  D.  M.  Mathers 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  Mr  Albert  Laham 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 

Refugee  and  World  Service  Metropolitan  Mar  T.  K.  Philipos 

Division  of  World  Mission  and 

Evangelism  Dr  F.  A.  Schiotz 
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Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  Bishop  John  Sadiq 

Department  of  Communication  Oberkirchenrat  Ulrich  Fick 
Department  of  Finance  The  Earl  of  March 

VII.  Secretary  Rev.  V.  E.  W.  Hayward 

Notes: 

i)  Chairmen  of  Assembly  Committees  concerned  with  Departments 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  other  than  those  named  in  VI 
above  may  attend  if  specific  issues  make  this  necessary. 

ii)  Such  limited  number  of  other  persons  may  be  invited  to  attend  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  according  to  the  course  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Business  Committee  being  empowered  to  suggest  such  other 
names  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Resolved  that  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly  be  constituted 
as  recommended  by  Central  Committee. 


B.  WORSHIP  COMMITTEE 


Provost  P.  C.  Rodger  (Chairman) 
Principal  L.  G.  Champion 

Very  Rev.  Pehr  Edwall 
Rev.  D.  M.  Gill 
Bishop  H.  H.  Harms 

Rev.  Dr  Jean  Kotto 
Rev.  Dr  D.  T.  Niles 
Archimandrite  J.  W.  Rinne 

Professor  T.  Sabev 
Rev.  Father  Paul  Verghese 
Rev.  S.  G.  Mackie  (Secretary) 

Resolved  that  the  Worship 
by  the  Central  Committee. 


Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

Church  of  Sweden 
Congregational  Union  of  Australia 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran) 

Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 
Methodist  Church,  Ceylon 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 
Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East 


Committee  be  constituted  as  recommended 


C.  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 


Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad 

and  Novgorod  (Chairman)  Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  F.  D.  Jordon  (Vice-Chairman)  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
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Bishop  J.  A.  do  Amaral 
Commissioner  Gosta  Blomberg 
Bishop  A.  H.  Johnston  (Dunedin) 
Archbishop  Martti  Simojoki 
Bishop  E.  C.  Sobrepena 

Bishop  Pereji  Solomon 
Bishop  Ardavazt  Terterian 
Dr  Marion  de  Velder 
Rev.  J.  J.  Thomsen  (Secretary) 


Methodist  Church  of  Brazil 

Salvation  Army,  Sweden 

Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 

United  Church  of  Christ 

in  the  Philippines 

Church  of  South  India 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

Reformed  Church  in  America 


Resolved  that  the  Credentials  Committee  be  constituted  as  recommended 
by  Central  Committee. 

Note: 

Bishop  Lloyd  Wicke  was  proposed  as  Vice-Chairman  but  at  a  later 
Business  Session  of  the  Assembly  it  was  reported  that  he  had  asked  for 
his  name  to  be  withdrawn,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Bishop  F.  D.  Jordon 
(African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  replaced  Bishop  Wicke  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  and  his  name  is  included  in 
the  list  printed  above. 


D.  NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It  (Chairman) 

Dr  E.  E.  Long  (Vice-Chairman) 

Rev.  Richard  Andriamanjato 
Dr  B.  de  H.  Atwood 
Dr  Getachew  Haile 
Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka 
Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Myra 

Miss  C.  P.  Karagdag 

Professor  Gerald  McWorter 

Metropolitan  Nicodim  of  Sliven 

Mr  P.  T.  Odumosu 

Canon  D.  M.  Paton 

Bishop  R.  H.  Short 

Rev.  K.  Sitompul 

Mrs  R.  H.  Somasekhar 

Rev.  M.  Suzuki 

Rev.  Guido  Tornquist 

Dr  E.  H.  Tuller 

Archbishop  Vladimir  (Kotlyarov) 


Anglican  Church  of  Singapore 
and  Malaya 

United  Church  of  Canada 
Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  USA 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 

Philippine  Independent  Church 
Episcopal  Church,  USA 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 
Methodist  Church,  Nigeria 
Church  of  England 
Methodist  Church,  USA 
Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
Church  of  South  India 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Brazil 
American  Baptist  Convention 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
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Bishop  W.  Westergaard  Madsen  Church  of  Denmark 

President  D.  Adolf  Wischmann  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Archbishop  Frank  Woods  Church  of  England  in  Australia 

Dr  R.  W.  Scott  (Secretary) 

Professor  Dr  H.  Berkhof  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church)  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  desirability  of  including  some  younger  members  in  the 
committee  and  suggested  that  two  of  the  Youth  Participants  might  be 
coopted,  with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

Dr  Payne  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  Rules  (Rule  IV,  1)  only 
accredited  delegates  were  eligible  for  committee  membership,  but  added 
that  the  committee  would  no  doubt  include  members  of  the  Youth  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  in  the  consultations  which  its  work  would  require.  On 
the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Kennedy  (Episcopal  Church,  USA) 
it  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  Professor  G.  A.  McWorter  (Episcopal  Church,  USA)  be  added 
to  the  Nominations  Committee. 

Various  proposals  were  then  made  without  being  carried  to  a  vote. 
Dr  R.  G.  Mayfield  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  proposed  the  addition  of 
another  layman  to  the  Committee.  Dr  F.  A.  Schiotz  (American 
Lutheran  Church)  proposed,  as  a  second  younger  member,  the  name  of 
Mr  Mark  S.  Elanson  (American  Lutheran  Church).  Metropolitan 
Nikodim  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  proposed  the  addition  of  an 
Orthodox  churchman  as  a  second  youth  representative.  Dr  Payne  drew 
attention  to  the  need  for  maintaining  in  the  committee  an  appropriate 
balance  between  geographical  and  confessional  representation  and  after 
further  discussion  two  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting. 

i)  Mr  Albert  Laham  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch) 
moved  that  Dr  Charles  Malik  as  a  member  of  an  Orthodox  tradi¬ 
tion  not  already  represented  on  the  Committee  be  appointed. 

This  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  lost. 

ii)  It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  Business  Committee  be  asked  to  consider  and  brine  forward 

o 

proposals  for  the  addition  to  the  Nominations  Committee  of  (1)  a 
second  member  from  the  younger  age  group,  and  (2)  an  additonal 
layman. 

At  a  later  session  it  was  agreed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Business 
Committee  that  Dr  Getachew  Haile  and  Miss  C.  P.  Karagdag  be  added 
to  the  Nominations  Committee;  these  names  are  included  in  the  list  as 
printed  above. 
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6.  OFFICERS  OF  ASSEMBLY  SECTIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Dr  Blake  drew  attention  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Hand¬ 
book  (pages  44-45)  regarding  the  Officers  of  Sections.  These  had  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  list  of  officers  of  Sections  and  Committees  as  proposed  by  the 
Central  Committee  be  approved. 

Note: 

Dr  James  Kennedy  replaced  The  Rev.  L.  C.  Contos  as  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Department  of  Communication. 


7.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  SECTIONS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Dr  Blake  presented  a  recommendation  of  the  Central  Committee  that 
the  Business  Committee  constitute  the  membership  of  Sections  and  Com¬ 
mittees.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  Business  Committee  be  empowered  to  constitute  the  member¬ 
ship  of  Sections  and  Committees. 


8.  PROCEDURE  CONCERNING  RESOLUTIONS 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr  Blake  and  the  recommendation  of  Central 
Committee  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  following  procedure  adopted  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposal  of  resolutions  be  adopted: 

Rule  number  11  of  the  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure  in  Business 
Sessions  reads  as  follows: 

«If  any  member  desires  to  propose  a  motion  not  on  the  agenda ,  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  have  his  motion  read.  A  vote  shall  be  immediately  taken  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  motion  shall  be  included  in  the  agenda. » 

For  the  more  logical  ordering  and  better  timing  of  the  business  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collation  of  similar  resolutions, 
delegates  are  urged  to  give  notice  to  the  Business  Committee  of  any  resolu¬ 
tion  they  desire  to  have  brought  to  the  Assembly.  Ordinarily  the  Presiding 
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Officer  will  not  allow  the  reading  of  a  resolution  until  it.  has  been 
examined  by  the  Business  Committee,  but  this  will  not  prevent  a  delegate 
from  having  his  resolution  read  at  an  appropriate  time  later,  even  against 
the  advice  of  the  Business  Committee. 


9.  REPORT  OF  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  presided  for  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the 
Central  Committee.  After  referring  to  the  great  loss  which  the  Council 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  who  was  preparing 
the  report  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Dr  Chandran  called  upon 
Dr  Payne. 

Dr  Payne  said  that  it  was  as  recently  as  the  last  week  of  May  that  an 
unexpected  illness,  sharp  but  mercifully  brief,  struck  Dr  Fry.  Fie  had 
hoped  to  complete  his  report  as  Chairman  of  Central  Committee  but  his 
health  had  failed  very  quickly  and  he  died  on  June  6  before  it  could  be 
finished.  «Some  who  are  here»,  said  Dr  Payne,  «know  how  much  was 
owed  to  him  between  the  first  and  second  Assemblies.  Many  more  have 
seen  him  in  action  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  know  how  deeply  and 
sacrificially  he  has  been  committed  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Council, 
how  ably  and  felicitously  he  has  served  it  ...  It  was  with  rare  and  moving 
composure  that  he  faced  death.  Yet  there  was  nothing  here  to  surprise  us, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  his  comrades  never  doubted  the  strength 
and  depth  of  his  faith  in  God.»  Dr  Payne  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Central  Committee  indicating  the  point  where  Dr  Fry’s  script  ended  and 
his  own  began.  (The  text  of  the  report  appears  in  Appendix  I.) 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  report  of  the  Central  Committee  be  referred  to  Policy  Reference 

Committee  II.  (See  below,  page  184,  for  Assembly  action  on  the  report.) 


Thursday  evening,  July  4 
General  Session 

Mr  C.  C.  Parlin  presiding. 

10.  CAUGHT  UP  IN  RENEWAL 

A  showing  of  the  Czech  puppet  film  Homo  Homini  was  followed  by  a 
panel  presentation  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  Albert  Laham.  The 
theme  of  the  presentation  was  «Caught  up  in  Renewal»  and  those  taking 
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part  were  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Andriamanjato  (Evangelical  Church  of  Mada¬ 
gascar),  Mrs  Dr  K.  T.  Cho  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  Baron 
Evence  Coppee  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Professor  Dr  C.  A.  Coulson 
(Methodist  Church,  U.  K.),  Dr  Jaro  Krivohlavy  (Evangelical  Church  of 
Czech  Brethren),  and  Miss  Jacqueline  Lawrence  (National  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention,  USA  Inc.).  The  evening  was  concluded  with  four  short  films  — 
Acceleration,  7 he  Patient,  The  Orator  and  Fly! 


Friday  morning,  July  5 
General  Session 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr  A.  M.  Ramsey)  presiding. 

11.  THE  MAIN  THEME  ADDRESS 

The  address  on  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly  -  «Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new»  —  was  given  by  Metropolitan  Ignatios  Hazim  of  Latakia 
(Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch).  (The  full  text  of  the  address 
appears  in  Appendix  III.) 

In  thanking  the  Metropolitan  for  his  address,  Archbishop  Ramsey 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  phrase  «all  things  new»  was  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  mere  bringing  up  to  date  of  that  which  has  already  existed. 
It  speaks  of  the  new  event  in  Christ  and  that  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  has  broken  into  man’s  exile  through  the  supreme  event  of  the 
Resurrection. 


12.  THE  MANDATE  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

Before  speaking  to  this  subject  Dr  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft  voiced  his 
gratitude  for  the  reference  to  his  service  to  the  ecumenical  movement  made 
by  Dr  Payne  in  the  report  of  Central  Committee.  «I  owe  very  much  more  to 
the  ecumenical  movements  he  said,  «than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  repay». 
(For  the  full  text  of  the  address  see  Appendix  V.) 

Reflections  on  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft’s  address  were  presented  by  Metro¬ 
politan  Nicolas  Corneanu  of  Banat  (Rumanian  Orthodox  Church), 
U  Kyaw  Than  (Burma  Baptist  Convention)  and  Miss  Elisabeth  Adler 
(Evangelische  Kirche  in  Berlin-Brandenburg).  Metropolitan  Corneanu 
said  that  one  of  the  contributions  which  the  Orthodox  Churches  could 
make  to  the  ecumenical  movement  was  in  the  realm  of  unity  in  diversity. 
He  also  made  reference  to  the  «harmomous  collaboration»  with  the  secular 
society  which  was  a  mark  of  some  Orthodox  Churches.  «Admittedly  they 
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have  been  much  criticized  on  this  account.  But  since  every  Orthodox 
Church  is  a  national  church  it  has  lived  with  the  people  whose  sons  are 
members  of  this  Church. » 

U  Kyaw  Than  felt  that  the  theme,  the  world  situation,  the  setting  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  shared  historical  insights  were  not  just  coincidences 
but  had  to  do  basically  with  the  repeated  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
called  the  world  continually  to  renewal.  He  joined  with  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft 
in  gratitude  for  the  remarkable  advances  that  had  been  made  and  the 
broadening  basis  of  membership,  but  stressed  that  we  must  remain  aware 
of  the  absence  of  large  sections  of  our  fellow  Christians  due  either  to 
political  conditions  or  theological  reasons.  «We  must  continue  to  pray  for 
the  rich  contribution  that  could  be  brought  to  the  ecumenical  movement 
by  the  churches  in  that  great  land  of  China .  .  .  with  its  tradition  of 
wisdom  and  also  in  its  search  for  renewal. »  Referring  to  the  difference 
between  Asia  and  the  West  regarding  religion  in  society,  U  Kyaw  Than 
underlined  the  fact  that  the  trouble  in  Asia  was  not  «the  death  of  God» 
but  the  resurrection  of  many  gods.  «Secularism  may  be  a  menace  in  the 
West.  But  secularization  may  be  what  statesmen  and  thinkers  might  wish 
for  in  Asian  countries,  where  age-old  religions  and  castes  grip  a  little  too 
much  of  the  national  life.  To  me,  secularism  is  a  dangerous  idolatry  of  a 
new  type  while  secularization  is  a  positive  attempt  to  depart  from  idolatry 
of  the  old  type.»  U  Kyaw  Than  pleaded  that  in  considering  the  renewal 
of  the  Christian  community  this  should  be  linked  with  the  renewal  of 
homes  and  the  biblical  upbuilding  of  the  rising  generation.  He  asked  whe¬ 
ther  a  rediscovery  of  the  laity  and  the  new  emphasis  on  the  lay  apostolate 
might  «enable  the  churches,  not  only  gathered  in  worship  but  dispersed  in 
service  and  witness  in  daily  walks  of  life,  to  fulfil  the  mandate  of  the 
movement  as  members  of  the  new  humanity ». 

Miss  Adler  expressed  concern  about  three  temptations  facing  the 
ecumenical  movement  today:  clericalism,  triumphalism  and  verbalism.  She 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  the  ecumenical  movement  was  not  identical 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

«An  ecumenical  movement  which  was  confined  to  the  churches  would 
have  to  be  asked  whether  it  is  still  an  ecumenical  movement,  whether  it 
produces  movement,  and  whether  it  is  interested  at  all  in  movement. » 
Referring  to  the  decisions  taken  by  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society,  Miss  Adler  urged  that  the  ecumenical  movement  should  be  allowed 
sufficient  scope  for  projects  which  were  less  definitely  church-projects.  On 
the  question  of  the  ecclesia  triumphans ,  Miss  Adler  said  that,  while  giving 
thanks  for  the  increased  number  of  churches  represented  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  not  ignore  differences  merely 
in  order  to  form  a  united  front  in  the  hope  that  this  would  appear  to  the 
world  as  a  demonstration  of  strength. 
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The  following  members  contributed  to  the  discussion  which  followed: 
Prior  Roger  Schutz  (Taize  Community),  Professor  Roger  Mehl  (Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine),  Dr  A.  J.  George  (Church  of 
South  India). 


Friday  afternoon,  July  5 
Business  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

13.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

On  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  meeting  at  Uppsala  July  2-3  1968, 
Dr  Blake  presented  a  number  of  applications  for  membership.  All  the 
Churches  had  indicated  by  letter  that  they  accepted  the  Basis  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  Central  Committee  had  satisfied  itself  that  the 
criteria  of  membership  had  been  fulfilled.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Central  Committee,  therefore,  the  Assembly  resolved  — 

that  the  following  Churches  be  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches: 

a)  The  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya  (proposed  by  Miss  Pauline  M.  Webb, 
Methodist  Church,  United  Kingdom) 

b)  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa  —  Transvaal 
Region  (proposed  by  Bishop  Helge  Fosseus,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Southern  Africa  —  South-Eastern  Region) 

c)  The  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa  (proposed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Alford  Carleton,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA) 

d)  The  Moravian  Church  Eastern  Province  in  South  Africa  (proposed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Bernhard  Kruger,  Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa). 

B.  Under  the  authority  given  to  Central  Committee  by  the  Third 
Assembly  at  New  Delhi  (concerning  churches  with  a  membership  of  less 
than  10  000)  Dr  Blake  reported  that  Central  Committee  recommended 
acceptance  of  the  following  as  Associated  Churches: 

a)  Eglise  Protestante  Africaine,  Lolodorf,  Cameroon  (proposed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Jean  Kotto,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon) 

b)  The  Methodist  Church  in  Cuba  (proposed  by  Bishop  S.  U.  Barbieri, 
Methodist  Church,  Argentina) 
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The  above  proposals  having  been  duly  seconded  it  was  resolved  — 

that  on  the  recommendation  of  Central  Committee  the  Churches 
named  above  be  received  as  Associated  Churches  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  following  representatives  of  new  member  Churches,  who  were 
present  in  the  Assembly,  were  welcomed  by  the  Chairman: 

The  Rev.  Johana  Mbogori  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 

The  Rev.  Brian  H.  Bailey  and  the  Rev.  Amos  Mzileti  of  the  United 

Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa 

The  Rt  Rev.  Dr  W.  S.  Nielsen  of  the  Moravian  Church  Eastern  Province 
in  South  Africa. 


14.  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

Dr  Eugene  C.  Blake  presented  his  report  as  General  Secretary.  The 
report,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  Appendix  II,  was  then  referred 
to  the  Policy  Reference  Committees  (see  below  pp.  186  for  Assembly  action 
on  the  Report). 

15.  GREETINGS  AND  MESSAGES 

A.  The  Chairman  said  there  was  a  growing  list  of  messages  and  greetings 
to  the  Assembly.  Time  would  not  permit  the  reading  of  them  all  but  he 
would  first  call  upon  Metropolitan  Meliton  of  Chalcedon  to  read  the 
message  from  His  All-Holiness  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athena- 
goras.  This  was  done.  Dr  Eugene  C.  Blake  then  read  a  message  to  the 
Assembly  which  had  been  personally  sent  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  vi 
and  voiced  the  Council’s  deep  appreciation  of  this  courtesy  and  all  that  it 
signified. 

It  was  a  cause  for  special  gratification,  said  Dr  Payne,  that  at  this 
Assembly  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  represented  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Delegated  Observers.  In  particular  he  welcomed  as  a  guest 
of  the  Assembly  the  Rt  Rev.  J.  G.  M.  Willebrands,  Secretary  of  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  and  acknowledged  the  greeting 
which  had  been  received  from  Cardinal  Augustin  Bea,  President  of  the 
Secretariat. 

Dr  Payne  said  that  all  the  greetings  would  be  suitably  acknowledged 
and  the  texts  would  be  accessible  to  members  of  the  Assembly.  (For  the 
text  of  some  of  the  greetings  received,  including  those  mentioned  above, 
together  with  a  list  of  others  from  whom  messages  were  received  see 
Appendix  XII.) 
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B.  Dr  Payne  reminded  the  Assembly  of  the  grievous  losses  that  had 
been  suffered  since  their  last  meeting  in  New  Delhi  in  the  death  of 
Dr  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  Dr  Z.  K.  Matthews,  Dr  Leslie  E.  Cooke  and  Mr 
Philippe  Maury.  Fie  paid  tribute  also  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  whose  presence  had  been  expected  at  the  Assembly. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  a  message  of  personal  sympathy  and  remembrance  be  sent  from  the 
Assembly  to  Mrs  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  Mrs  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Mrs  Z.  K.  Mathews. 


16.  REPORT  OF  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Dr  Payne  called  upon  the  Rev.  Victor  Fiayward  to  present  the  report 
of  the  Business  Committee. 

A.  Membership  of  Sections  and  Committees 

Mr  Hayward  said  that  the  Business  Committee  had  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  membership  of  Assembly  Sections  and  Committees,  a  list 
of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  members.  Most  participants  had  been  granted 
their  first  choice  though  many  were  asked  to  accept  their  second  choice 
and  a  small  number  their  third.  It  was  hoped  that  the  allocations  would 
be  accepted,  but  in  the  event  of  any  participant  wishing,  for  strong  and 
specific  reasons,  to  change  his  or  her  allocation  the  request  would  be 
sympathetically  considered. 

It  was  proposed,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  recommendations  regarding  membership  of  Assembly  Sections 
and  Committees  be  approved. 

B.  Membership  of  Nominations  and  Credentials  Committees 

Certain  changes  in  the  membership  of  these  two  committees  were  pro¬ 
posed  and  accepted.  These  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  committees 
recorded  on  pages  106-108. 


17.  STATEMENT  FROM  THE  YOUTH  ASSEMBLY 

Dr  Payne  said  that  a  statement  had  been  received  from  the  Youth 
Assembly  regarding  youth  participation  in  the  WCC  Assembly.  Copies 
would  be  made  available,  and  it  was  suggested  that  every  Section  and 
Committee  should  bear  the  statement  in  mind  in  its  discussions. 
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Friday  evening,  July  5 

General  Session 

Dr  D.  G.  Moses  presiding. 

18.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  evening  took  the  form  of  a  varied  dramatic  presentation  under  the 
title  The  Church  and  the  World.  The  programme  included  a  film,  Christ 
and  Disorder ,  produced  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  under  the 
direction  of  Anthony  de  Lotbiniere;  Mr  Pete  Seeger  presented  a  programme 
of  folk  songs. 


Saturday  morning,  July  6 
General  Session 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presiding. 

19.  THE  FINALITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

Professor  Dr  Hendrikus  Berkhof  addressed  the  Assembly  on  the 
theme  «The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ:  our  common  confession  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  today ».  (This  theme  had  been  adopted  for  special  study  at  the 
Central  Committee  in  1962  and  has  since  received  considerable  attention 
in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  For  the  full  text  of  Dr  Berkhof’s 
address  see  Appendix  IV.) 

In  the  discussion  of  the  address  the  Rev.  Father  Paul  Verghese,  Dele¬ 
gate  (Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East)  said  that  « Jesus  Christ  is  final, 
not  as  an  individual  who  lived  1900  years  ago,  but  as  the  historical  person 
who  through  the  Holy  Spirit  incorporates  into  himself  the  new  humanity... 
Revelation  is  the  openness  of  men  to  all  reality  and  is  not  an  event  which 
ceased  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.»  The  Rev.  Dr  John 
Marsh,  Delegate  (Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales)  said  that 
to  refer  to  the  death  of  Jesus  only  as  crucifixion  was  not  the  way  in  which 
the  New  Testament  spoke  of  it.  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  «He  has  come  to 
bring  us  into  God’s  forgiveness  and  thereby  to  become  a  revelation  for  us 
and  a  way  of  triumph. »  This  emphasis  was  also  made  by  Metropolitan 
Emilianos  of  Militu,  Delegate  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constanti¬ 
nople)  who  spoke  of  man’s  «incorporation»  into  Christ’s  death  and  re¬ 
surrection.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Lazareth,  Delegate  (Lutheran  Church  in  Ame¬ 
rica)  welcomed  Dr  Berkhof’s  corrective  to  that  «apocalyptic  romanticism 
which  endeavours  to  identify  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  world  with 
the  will  of  God».  In  drawing  the  discussion  to  a  close  the  Archbishop 
recalled  a  sentence  of  P.  T.  Forsyth:  «Christ  is  final,  not  that  evolution  has 
terminated,  but  that  evolution  is  now  within  Christ’s  final  word.» 
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20.  OUR  COMMON  CHRISTIAN  WITNESS 


Under  this  title  three  speakers  addressed  the  Assembly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  churches  not  in  membership  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
but  sharing  a  common  concern  for  a  right  understanding  of  «the  one 
ecumenical  movement»  and  for  fidelity  in  response  to  its  demands.  The 
speakers  were:  Father  Dr  Roberto  Tucci  SJ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  the 
Rev.  Dr  R.  W.  Bertram  (Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod)  and  Prediger 
Christian  Krust  (Christlicher  Gemeinschaftsverband,  Pentecostalist). 

After  indicating  that  he  was  speaking  «merely  in  a  personal  capacity », 
Fr  Tucci  said  that  Roman  Catholics  approached  the  Fourth  Assembly  of 
the  WCC  «not  only  with  deep  respect  but  also  with  the  very  strong  feeling 
that  we  are  really  participating  in  it».  He  was  aware  of  the  fear  that 
«owing  to  its  cohesion  and  its  numerical  weight  the  Catholic  Church  may 
be  tempted  to  dominate  the  ecumenical  movements  but  he  believed  this 
fear  could  and  should  be  dispelled.  Christian  unity,  for  Roman  Catholics, 
is  «not  necessarily  conceived  as  something  which  must  be  accomplished  in 
the  Catholic  Church  as  it  is  today,  but  rather  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
that  fullness  of  every  realized  virtue  towards  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
impelling  all  the  Churches».  «The  centre  of  the  ecumenical  movement  can 
only  be  Christ  himself  .  .  .  The  union  of  all  Christians  in  the  one  Church 
of  Christ  cannot  be  the  victory  of  one  Church  over  another  but  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  our  divisions. » 

Recounting  recent  developments  in  cooperation  between  the  WCC  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Father  Tucci  urged  that  these  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased  but  that  «the  very  delicate»  question  of  the  possible 
membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Council  should  not  be 
evaded.  «However  this  question  may  be  solved,  the  basic  criteria  on  both 
sides  remain  the  same:  the  greatest  possible  readiness  to  promote  better  joint 
service  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  must  at  the  same  time  preserve 
its  unity  and  its  openness  .  .  .  Difficulties  may  prove  to  be  an  opportunity 
sent  by  Providence  to  deepen  the  dialogue  and  perhaps  to  challenge  certain 
structures  and  attitudes  which  are  by  no  means  sacrosanct. » 

Dr  Robert  Bertram,  speaking  on  «Our  Common  Confession»,  re¬ 
minded  the  Assembly  that  the  Church’s  confession  is  «God’s  own».  «When 
we  confess  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us,  we  do  so 
only  because  this  is  what  God  has  first  of  all  confessed  to  us:  ’I  have  loved 
you  with  an  everlasting  love.’  This  confession  requires  a  corporate  response; 
it  must  not  be  confined  to  what  used  to  be  called  personal  salvation. »  The 
confession  is  God’s;  it  is  also  the  Church’s,  and  as  the  confession  of  the 
Church  it  is  of  necessity  world-conditioned.  This  is  why  finally  «we  abjure 
all  real  bifurcations  of  Church  and  world;  not  only  because  the  Church 
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is  in  the  world  or  the  world  is  in  the  Church,  but  because  operative  in 
both  of  them  is  the  same  God.» 

Pastor  Christian  Krust  expressed  the  interest  of  many  Pente- 
costalists  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  which,  he  acknowledged,  had  made 
a  great  contribution  to  Christian  unity.  Behind  the  «widely  differing 
views »  of  Pentecostalists  there  were  questions  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  movement  is  moving.  Is  unity  conceived  as  the  «spiritual  unity  of 
Christendom»  or  the  «regimentation  of  all  Christians  under  the  same  creed 
and  church-system ?»  Is  profession  of  faith  acknowledged  to  be  a  gift  of 
the  Spirit  or  merely  a  verbal  statement?  When  the  movement  speaks  of 
renewal,  is  it  clearly  understood  that  «the  renewal  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind  can  only  be  brought  about  by  God’s  action  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit?»  In  facing  such  questions  as 
these  both  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  Pentecostalist  movement 
would  «benefit  tremendously  if  they  were  to  get  to  know  each  other 
better  .  .  .»  The  ecumenical  movement  could  help  the  Pentecostalist  move¬ 
ment  to  emerge  from  a  certain  isolation  and  the  Pentecostalist  movement 
could  encourage  the  ecumenical  movement  to  recognize  more  clearly  the 
variety  of  spiritual  life  imparted  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
practical  effect  of  the  charismata  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  the  brief  period  available  for  discussion  of  the  three  addresses, 
Bishop  Mikhail,  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  warned  against  the 
tendency  for  the  ecumenical  movement  to  become  a  matter  of  words  more 
than  deeds.  In  Jesus  Christ  word  and  action  were  inseparable.  Mankind 
was  awaiting  answers  from  the  Church  on  many  questions  -  hunger,  war, 
disunity  -  and  we  must  make  a  serious  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems.  «The  Church  used  to  excommunicate  people  because  of  their 
beliefs,  but  it  should  now  excommunicate  people  who  refuse  to  take 
decisions  concerning  the  problems  of  the  world  today.» 

The  full  text  of  the  three  addresses  appears  in  Appendixes  VI- VIII  of 
this  report. 


Saturday  afternoon,  July  6 
Business  Session 

Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  presiding. 

21.  AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Dr  Blake  who  proposed,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Central  Committee,  due  notice  having  been  given,  that 
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Section  V  (ii)  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  be 
amended  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  Central  Committe  from 
100  to  120  members.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  resolved  — 

that  Section  V  (ii)  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

A  Central  Committee  which  shall  be  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  and 
which  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the  World  Council, 
together  with  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  chosen 
by  the  Assembly  from  among  persons  whom  the  churches  have  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Assembly  .  .  .* 


22.  AMENDMENTS  TO  RULES  OF  THE 
WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

A.  Twenty-four  hours’  notice  having  been  given,  and  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Central  Committee,  Dr  Blake  proposed  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These  amendments* 
were  moved  and  seconded  one  by  one,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  be 
adopted  as  follows: 

1.  Rule  V,  1(a)  to  read: 

The  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the 

World  Council  together  with  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 

members  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

2.  Rule  V,  2(a)  -last  sentence  to  be  deleted  and  the  Rule  to  read: 

The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  or  Vice-Chairmen  to  serve  for  such  periods  as  it  shall  determine. 

3.  Rule  II,  2  -  Composition  of  the  Assembly  to  read: 

a)  Members.  Full  membership  of  the  Assembly  is  confined  to  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  the  constituent  churches  to  represent  them.  In 
appointing  their  delegates,  churches  are  urged  not  only  to  bear  in 
mind  the  need  for  lay  representation  mentioned  in  paragraph  V  (i) 
of  the  Constitution  but  also  to  give  due  regard  to  the  major  interests 
of  the  Council.  The  Central  Committee  shall  make  regulations  for 
the  appointment  by  the  member  churches  of  alternates,  to  serve  only 
in  place  of  delegates  who  find  themselves  unable  to  attend  any 
meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

*  For  Constitution  and  Rules  as  amended  by  the  Assembly  see  Appendix  XVI. 
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b)  Presidents  and  Officers.  The  Presidents  of  the  Council  and  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  if  they  are  not  appointed  as  delegates  by  churches,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly  with  full  right  to  speak,  but  not  to 
vote. 

c)  Members  of  the  retiring  Central  Committee  who  have  not  been 
appointed  as  delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  speak  with  the  Chairman’s  permission  but  not 
to  vote. 

d)  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  invite  to  attend  the 
Assembly  and  to  participate  in  its  activities,  with  the  right  to  speak 
with  the  Chairman’s  permission  but  not  to  vote: 

i)  Fraternal  Delegates  from  organizations  with  which  the  World 
Council  entertains  relationship; 

ii)  Advisers  -  persons  who  have  a  special  contribution  to  make 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  or  who  have  participated  in 
the  activities  of  the  World  Council.  The  appointment  of  an 
adviser  from  a  member  church  will  be  subject  to  consultation  with 
the  church  to  which  he  belongs; 

iii)  Youth  participants. 

e)  Delegated-Ob servers.  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to 
invite  to  the  Assembly  Delegated-Observers  officially  designated  by 
non-member  churches,  to  participate  in  the  activities,  with  the  right 
to  speak  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  but  not  to  vote. 

f)  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  invite  to  attend  the 
Assembly,  but  without  the  right  to  speak  or  vote: 

i)  Observers  from  churches  or  from  organizations  with  which  the 
World  Council  entertains  relationship,  but  which  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  Delegated-Observers  or  Fraternal  Delegates. 

ii)  Guests  personally  named. 

Note: 

Rule  II,  2  was  amended  as  above  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Heraklion,  August  1967: 

4.  Rule  V,  3(b)  -the  first  sentence  to  read: 

A  quorum  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  sixty  voting  members  .  .  . 

5.  Rule  VI,  1(b)  to  read: 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of 
the  World  Council  ex  officio,  and  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  or 
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Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Central  Committee  ex  officio  and  of  not  less  than 
fourteen  or  more  than  sixteen  other  members  .  .  . 

B.  In  Business  Session  on  Friday,  July  19,  twenty-four  hours’  notice 
having  been  given,  Dr  Blake  recommended  the  adoption  of  amendments 
to  Rule  VII  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Central  Committee  and  approved  by  Policy  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  I  and  by  the  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  and  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service. 
The  proposal  having  been  moved  and  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  it  was 
resolved  — 

that,  twenty-four  hours’  notice  having  been  given,  the  Assembly  approve 
the  following  amendments  to  Rule  VII: 

a)  Rule  VII,  2 

i)  that  the  words  «and  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action»  be 
deleted  from  paragraph  (a),  and  that  the  operation  of  this  para¬ 
graph  be  suspended,  pending  Central  Committee  action  on  the 
major  study  on  World  Council  structure  yet  to  be  completed  and 
reported. 

ii)  that  a  new  paragraph  (b)  be  inserted  as  follows: 

«For  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  the  Committee  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  members,  at  least  five  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  They  shall  re¬ 
present  the  interests  of  Youth,  Laity,  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  Education  and  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute.  The  Board  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  a 
Board  for  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Central  Committee. » 

iii)  that  the  former  paragraph  (b)  be  re-worded  as  new  paragraph 
(c),  as  follows: 

«For  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service,  the  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  or 
more  than  twenty-five  members,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Central  Committee.»  Two  members  of  the 
Divisional  Committee  shall  be  appointed  after  consultation  with 
the  officers  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. » 

iv)  that  the  former  paragraph  (c)  become  new  paragraph  (d). 

b)  Rule  VII,  3:  That  the  sentence  «In  the  case  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  its  board  shall  be  regarded  as  the  working  committee»  be 
deleted. 
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23.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEES 


Recommendations  regarding  the  agenda  and  composition  of  Policy  Re¬ 
ference  Committee  I  and  II  were  in  the  hands  of  members.  In  considering 
the  membership  of  these  Committees  the  Business  Committee  had  suggested 
that  three  Youth  Participants  should  be  appointed  to  each.  Dr  Payne 
pointed  out  that  all  the  Youth  Participants  had  been  allocated  to  com¬ 
mittees  in  accordance  with  their  initial  requests,  in  the  same  way  as  other 
members  of  the  Assembly.  They  had  not,  however,  been  allocated  to  the 
Policy  Reference  Committees.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Business  Committee 
be  asked  to  consult  with  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Youth  Assembly 
regarding  the  choice  of  names.  These  names,  together  with  one  or  two 
other  changes  in  the  membership  as  originally  proposed  were  approved  at 
this  or  subsequent  sessions  and  the  Policy  Reference  Committees  as  finally 
constituted  were  as  follows: 


A.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  I 


Agenda 


Membership 

Chairman 

Secretary 
Staff  secretaries 

Delegates 


1.  Structure  Committee 

2.  Relations  with  World  Confessional  Families 

3.  Joint  Working  Group  with  Roman  Catholics 

4.  Resolutions  from  Committees  or  from  the  floor 
relating  to  the  above  items 


Rev.  John  Huxtable,  Congregational  Church 
in  England  and  Wales 

Professor  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  Church  of  Denmark 
Dr  R.  S.  Bilheimer  (Coopted) 

Dr  Lukas  Vischer 

Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople 

Dr  G.  G.  Beazley,  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

Professor  A.  J.  Bronkhorst,  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church 

Bishop  Gresford  Chitemo,  Church  of  the  Province 
of  East  Africa 

Dr  D.  G.  Colwell,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 
Bishop  Ralph  Dean,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Bishop  H.  D.  Dietzfelbinger,  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany 

Bishop  D.  A.  Garnsey,  Church  of  England  in  Australia 
Rev.  D.  M.  Gill,  Congregational  Union  of  Australia 
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Bishop  N.  Gurbachan  Singh,  United  Church  of 
Northern  India 

Bishop  T.  A.  Johnson,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  USA 

Dr  Irene  Jones,  American  Baptist  Convention 
Metropolitan  Justin,  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania 
Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy,  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary 
Professor  C.  H.  Malik,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch 

Rev.  Eugene  Mallo,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 
Dr  R.  J.  Marshall,  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Professor  Roger  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine 

Bishop  Melchisedek  (Lebedev),  Russian  Orthodox 
Church 

Rev.  S.  M.  Mokitimi,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa 
Professor  O.  G.  Myklebust,  Church  of  Norway 
Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod, 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Professor  Rudolf  Obermiiller,  Evangelical  Church  of 
the  River  Plate 

Professor  P.  E.  Persson,  Church  of  Sweden 

Rev.  Basoeki  Probowinoto,  Christian  Churches 
of  Mid-Java 

Bishop  E.  S.  Reed,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Principal  E.  G.  Rupp,  Methodist  Church,  United 
Kingdom 

Dr  D.  S.  Russell,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

Rev.  R.  S.  Seiler,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Bishop  Stephane  of  Glavinitza,  Bulgarian  Orthodox 
Church 

Dr  W.  P.  Thompson,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  USA 

Bishop  Lavrentije  Trifunovich,  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church 

Bishop  L.  C.  Wicke,  Methodist  Church,  USA 

Advisers 

Mrs  Violet  Alva,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon 

Rev.  E.  E.  Castro,  Methodist  Church,  Uruguay 

Dr  W.  A.  Vissert  5t  Hooft,  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church 

Dr  J.  H.  Yoder,  Mennonite  Church,  USA 

Youth  Participants 

Mr  S.  F.  Aranki,  Arab  Episcopal  Church 

Rev.  G.  M.  Setiloane,  Methodist  Church  of 

South  Africa 

Mr  P.  C.  M.  da  Silva,  Methodist  Church,  Brazil 
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B.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 


Agenda 


Membership 

Chairman 

Secretary- 
Staff  secretaries 

Delegates 


1.  Report  of  Central  Committee  (except  passages 
relating  to  work  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I) 

2.  «New  Delhi  to  Uppsala» 

3.  General  Secretary’s  Report  (except  passages  relating 
to  work  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I) 

4.  The  Fifth  Assembly 

5.  All  other  resolutions  from  committees  or  from  the 
floor,  except  those  relating  to  Policy  Reference 
Committee  I 


Dr  J.  R.  Chandran,  Church  of  South  India 

Dean  W.  G.  Muelder,  Methodist  Church,  USA 

Archdeacon  F.  FI.  Flouse  (coopted) 

Dr  Eugene  L.  Smith 

Professor  Hamilcar  Alivisatos,  Church  of  Greece 
Archbishop  Mar  Athanasius  Samuel,  Syrian  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch 

Bishop  Tibor  Bartha,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary 
Professor  A.  J.  Benoit,  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
Dr  H.  A.  Bosley,  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Dr.  Gerhard  Brennecke,  Evangelical  Church  in 
Berlin-Brandenburg 

Archbishop  F.  D.  Coggan,  Church  of  England 
Metropolitan  Emilianos  of  Militu,  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 

Miss  M.  Towy  Evans,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

President  Karl  Gottschald,  Evangelical  Church  of 
Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil 
Rev.  C.  F.  Gribble,  Methodist  Church  of  Australia 
Mr  Frederick  Haslam,  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Society  of  Friends 

Bishop  E.  J.  Hines,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 
Metropolitan  Ignatius  Hazim  of  Latakia,  Greek 
Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
Mr  D.  E.  Johnson,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 
Archbishop  Ruben  Josefson,  Church  of  Sweden 
Bishop  J.  M.  Kibira,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Tanzania 

Archimandrite  M.  K.  Krikorian,  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church 

Dr  T.  J.  Liggett,  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ) 


Dean  Per  Lenning,  Church  of  Norway 

Rev.  Paul  Mbende,  Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of 

Cameroon 

Mr  M.  S.  Ogawa,  United  Church  of  Japan 
Metropolitan  Philaret,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Dr  Jacques  Rossel,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
Dr  W.  B.  Sidjabat,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
Bishop  Kurt  Scharf,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Bishop  K.  J.  F.  Skelton,  Church  of  the  Province  of 
Central  Africa 

Dr  J.  Coventry  Smith,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA 

Rev.  D.  M.  Taylor,  Church  of  the  Province  of 
New  Zealand 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Church  of  Scotland 
Dr  Peter  Wong,  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
(Hong  Kong) 

Advisers  Rev.  J.  Clinton  Hoggard,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Zion  Church,  USA 

Miss  Janet  Lacey,  Church  of  England 

Rev.  C.  F.  B.  Naude,  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 

South  Africa 

Dr  J.  B.  Soucek,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 
Professor  Johannes  Verkuyl,  Reformed  Church  in 
the  Netherlands 

Youth  Participants  Miss  J.  A.  Devanayagan,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan, 

Burma  and  Ceylon 

Rev.  Solomon  Gort  Jr.,  American  Baptist  Convention 
Dr  J.  B.  Pronk,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 


24.  MESSAGE  COMMITTEE 

Dr  Payne  presented  recommendations  of  the  Business  Committee  re¬ 
garding  the  membership  of  the  Assembly  Message  Committee.  The  Rev. 
James  M.  Lawson  Jr,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA),  asked  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  representation  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  out  of  the  13  members  only  three  were  from 
these  areas.  Dr  Payne  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  consisted  of  only 
ten  members,  the  remaining  places  being  ex  officio.  The  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  had  given  very  careful  thought  to  the  composition  of  the  Committee 
in  an  attempt  to  make  it  as  representative  as  possible,  but  had  also  had 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  having  a  small  committee  in  order  that  it  might 
work  more  effectively.  FFe  further  pointed  out  that  the  draft  of  the 
Message  would  be  brought  by  the  Committee  to  the  Assembly  for  comment 
and  approval.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Taylor,  Delegate  (Church  of  the  Province 
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of  New  Zealand),  suggested  that  the  ex  officio  members  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  some  influence  on  the  work  of  the  Committee;  he  agreed 
with  Mr  Lawson  in  feeling  concern  not  only  for  Asian,  African  and  Latin 
American  representation  but  also  for  representation  from  the  area  east  of 
India. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded:  that  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  Message  Committee  be  referred  back  to  the  Business  Committee.  The 
motion  was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded:  that  African,  Asian  and  Latin 
American  members  be  appointed  to  the  Message  Committee.  The  motion 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost. 

Dr  Payne  said  that  the  original  proposal  was  now  before  the  Assembly, 
and  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  resolved  — 

that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Business  Committee,  the  Message 
Committee  be  constituted  as  follows: 

Bishop  O.  S.  Tomkins  (Chairman),  Church  of  England 

Mrs  Anne  Marie  Aagard,  Church  of  Denmark 

Archbishop  Anthony  Bloom,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (London) 

Rev.  Jacques  Maury,  Reformed  Church  of  France 
Dr  Jose  Miguez-Bonino,  Methodist  Church,  Argentina 
Dr  Albrecht  Muller-Scholl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Dr  Karoly  Toth,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary 

Rev.  Father  Paul  Verghese,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East  (India) 

Mrs  Theodore  Wallace,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 
Bishop  A.  H.  Zulu,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa 

Ex  officio:  Bishop  J.  B.  Mosley  (Chairman,  Press  and  Broad¬ 

casting  Committee 
Dr  E.  C.  Blake  (General  Secretary) 

Diarists:  Dr  Norman  Goodall 

Dr  W.  Miiller-Romheld 
Rev.  Yves  Poulain 

Staff  secretary:  Dr  H.-R.  Weber 

Note:  For  the  report  of  the  Message  Committee,  see  page  174  f. 


25.  OFFICIAL  SECURITY  PRECAUTIONS 

Dr  Payne  made  a  statement  regarding  the  presence  of  Swedish  police 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  an  anonymous  protest 
which,  without  authority,  had  been  distributed  in  the  Assembly.  Dr  Payne 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  taken 
responsibility  for  inviting  the  President  of  a  national  State  to  address  it 
in  the  territory  of  another  State.  This  placed  responsibilities  on  both 
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Governments  concerned  and  he  hoped  the  Assembly  would  recognize  this 
and  support  its  officers  and  the  Swedish  Host  Committee  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  had  been  made.  Some  discussion  followed  in  which  Dr  Helmut 
Simon,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  —  United),  suggested  that 
the  police  be  thanked  for  their  availability  but  told  that  the  Assembly  did 
not  require  their  presence;  and  Dr  C.  Ernst  Sommer,  Delegate  (Methodist 
Church,  Germany),  proposed  that  the  Swedish  authorities  should  be  asked 
to  withdraw  the  police  surveillance  which  had  been  provided.  The  Vice- 
Chairman  (Dr  Chandran)  then  indicated  that  as  this  proposal  had  not 
been  seconded  he  would  assume  that  the  Assembly  supported  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Swedish  Host  Committee. 


26.  MATTERS  REFERRED  TO  POLICY 
REFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

Dr  Blake,  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  presented  the  following 
documents: 

a)  Report  of  the  WCC  members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with 
the  report  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
concerning  the  joint  exploratory  committee  on  Society,  Development 
and  Peace. 

b)  Report ^on  the  Re-examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

c)  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  the  above  documents  be  tabled  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Policy  Reference  Committee. 


Saturday  evening,  July  6 

General  Session 

Dr  D.  G.  Moses  presiding. 

27.  THE  RICH  AND  POOR  NATIONS 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  Assembly’s  welcome  to  the  two  distinguished 
visitors  who  would  speak  to  the  Assembly  on  the  topic  «The  Rich  and 
Poor  Nations»:  H.  E.  President  K.  G.  Kaunda  of  Zambia  (who  was 
accompanied  by  his  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  Agriculture),  and  Lady  Jackson  (Dr  Barbara  Ward). 
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Before  beginning  his  formal  address,  President  Kaunda  invited  the 
Assembly  to  stand  for  one  minute  in  memory  of  two  great  Christian 
leaders  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  search  for  peace,  love  and  harmony 
between  men  -  Dr  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King. 

President  Kaunda  spoke  of  the  conflict  of  principles  and  ideals  in 
the  current  situation.  «We  do  not,»  he  said,  «seem  to  be  going  in  the  same 
direction;  we  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  process  of  becoming  one  world,  a 
world  in  which  dedication  to  the  rights  of  all  human  beings  without 
distinction  will  be  a  universal  phenomenon. »  Wars,  civil  wars,  violence 
and  glaring  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  «demonstrate  man’s  refusal 
to  come  to  terms  with  reality ».  In  these  circumstances  the  Church  is  called 
to  be  an  instrument  of  peace  and  development;  its  involvement  in  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  problems  is  a  moral  issue. 

President  Kaunda  then  analysed  the  causes  of  the  immense  difficul¬ 
ties  facing  the  developing  countries  in  their  efforts  to  catch  up  with  the 
industrialized  and  developed  countries.  These  include  an  inherited  type  of 
economy  geared  to  serve  the  administering  power,  shortage  of  educated 
man-power,  declining  foreign  aid,  etc.  For  the  newly-independent  nations 
the  «Decade  of  Impatience  has  become  the  Decade  of  Disappointment 
and  Disillusionment*.  To  meet  this  situation  developing  countries  need 
greater  assistance  from  the  international  community.  In  a  «harsh  and 
competitive  world»  there  is  desperate  need  for  coordinated  action  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  but  as  yet  there  is  not  enough  political 
goodwill  to  achieve  this.  The  developing  countries  «are  not  beggars 
seeking  alms;  we  are  participants  in  this  great  enterprise  of  making  the 
world  a  better  and  more  decent  place  to  live  in.»  What  is  needed  is  «a  new 
global  vision  of  man  the  human  race  .  . .  This  is  the  time  for  positive 
action  to  save  mankind  from  destruction  and  to  create  conditions  under 
which  the  oneness  of  the  world  can  be  felt  in  practical  terms. »" 

Lady  Jackson  said  she  proposed  to  abandon  the  script  of  her  prepared 
address  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  which  she  hoped 
would  be  studied  at  leisure.  This  contained  a  great  deal  of  historical  and 
factual  material  and  her  purpose  was  to  make  some  remarks  which  she 
felt  had  a  bearing  on  the  great  theme  before  the  Assembly  —  «Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new.» 

Lady  Jackson  began  by  contrasting  the  potential  rise  in  world  popu¬ 
lation  over  the  next  three  decades  with  the  estimated  growth  in  per  capita 
income.  A  population  of  3295  millions  in  1965  would  rise  to  6994  millions 
by  the  year  2000,  with  the  bulk  of  this  growth  occurring  in  developing 
countries.  Income  prospects  presented  an  opposite  equation;  industrially 

*  The  full  text  of  President  Kaunda’s  address  appears  in  The  Ecumenical  Re¬ 
view,  October  1968. 
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developed  lands  would  enjoy  an  average  per  capita  increase  from  Si 675 
a  year  to  S5775  while  the  developing  countries  could  not  hope  for  a  larger 
rise  than  from  Si 35  to  S325.  Thus  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is 
widening  rapidly.  After  surveying  the  historic  cause  of  this  imbalance  and 
the  economic  assumptions  which  have  contributed  to  it,  Lady  Jackson 
sketched  certain  possible  patterns  of  development,  illustrated  chiefly 
from  the  field  of  agricultural  economics,  through  which  -  she  believed  - 
some  major  obstructions  to  progress  could  be  overcome.  «The  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  devising  a  theory  and  strategy  of  change:  the  problem  is 
to  ensure  that  it  is  adopted.»  Is  there  the  will,  for  example,  to  adopt  a 
«world  tax»  which,  to  begin  with,  might  require  that  «wealthy  powers 
give  one  per  cent  of  their  gross  material  product  in  genuine  economic 
assistance»?  Can  we  overcome  the  prevailing  national  exclusiveness?  Is  it 
good  enough  for  Christians  to  act  as  though  «our  riches  can  be  exclusively 
ours  because  the  misery  lies  in  other  continents»? 

«No  doubt  we  cannot  hope  in  a  day  and  an  hour  to  persuade  either 
ourselves  or  our  fellow  citizens  to  break  out  of  our  national  restrictions.  But 
we  can  make  a  start.  In  every  wealthy  country,  we  are  a  minority  large 
enough,  if  organized,  to  make  a  political  impact,  to  worry  legislators,  to 
swing  elections,  to  work,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  put  the  world’s 
miseries  above  the  upward  drift  of  our  ample  domestic  comforts  or  more 
urgent  still,  above  the  world’s  vast  expenditure  on  a  sterile  defence.  If  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  conscience  of  Britain  could  be  roused 
enough  by  the  abolitionists  to  get  rid  of  a  system  of  slavery  in  which 
massive  vested  interests  were  involved,  we  can  hope  that  comparable  work 
and  pressure  might  begin  to  repeal  our  current  slaveries  -  malnutrition, 
sickness,  igorance,  unemployment,  the  death  of  children,  the  despair  of 
breadwinners,  the  deserted  misery  of  old  age.  The  only  defeat  is  not  to 
try.  So  in  God’s  name,  let  us  mobilize  our  resources  -  of  political  energy 
and  exploding  affluence  -  Work,  while  it  is  day!»  * 

In  adjourning  the  Session  the  Chairman  expressed  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Assembly  to  both  speakers  for  their  stimulating  addresses. 


Sunday  afternoon,  July  7 

General  Session  (in  the  University  Aula) 

Dr  Martin  Niemoller  presiding. 

28.  WHITE  RACISM  OR  WORLD  COMMUNITY? 

Mr  James  Baldwin,  the  well-known  Negro  writer,  speaking  to  the 
theme  «White  Racism  or  World  Community?»,  introduced  himself  as  one 

*  The  text  of  Lady  Jackson’s  scripted  address  appears  in  The  Ecumenical 
Review ,  October  1968. 
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who  had  always  been  outside  the  Church,  even  when  he  had  tried  to 
work  in  it.  «I  address  you  as  one  of  God’s  creatures  whom  the  Christian 
Church  has  most  betrayed».  Recapitulating  the  long  tale  of  racial  in¬ 
justice,  Mr  Baldwin  charged  that  «long  ago,  for  a  complex  of  reasons,  but 
among  them  power,  the  Christian  personality  split  itself  into  two  -  into 
dark  and  light,  and  is  now  bewildered  and  at  war  with  itself ».  «I  wonder », 
said  Mr  Baldwin,  «if  there  is  left  in  the  Christian  civilizations  the  moral 
energy,  the  spiritual  daring,  to  atone,  to  repent,  to  be  born  again ?» 

Mr  Baldwin  was  followed  by  Lord  Caradon  (Permanent  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  United  Nations)  who,  after  paying 
tribute  to  the  previous  speaker,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  in  a  country 
whuch  is  «an  acknowledged  leader  in  international  endeavour».  He  would 
speak  about  race  as  an  administrator  and  a  politician  and  try  to  assess  (i) 
the  effect  on  racial  relations  of  the  end  of  colonialism  and  (ii)  the  prospect 
of  reducing  tension  and  achieving  racial  understanding.  First,  he  detected 
among  many  western  nations  an  apathy  towards  world  affairs  which 
could  turn  to  antipathy,  instead  of  a  greater  readiness  to  help  the  new 
nations  in  tackling  their  manifold  tasks.  Secondly,  there  was  a  widen¬ 
ing  gulf  between  the  two  worlds  -  that  of  the  affluent,  comfortable,  com¬ 
placent  white  people  of  the  old  nations  and  the  hungry,  overcrowded, 
discontented  coloured  people  of  the  new.  This  worsening  of  relationships 
between  the  races  is  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  now  inextricably  tied 
to  the  problems  of  poverty,  population  and  youth.  These  last  three  pro¬ 
blems,  dangerous  in  themselves,  become  explosive  when  allied  to  the 
race  issue.  The  remedy  requires  not  only  individual  and  national  action 
but  international  collaboration.  As  to  the  prospect  of  reducing  tension,  a 
sober  estimate  is  necessary.  «We  must  face  limitations  .  .  .  vain  gestures  and 
sweeping  declarations  will  solve  nothing. »  But  he  saw  ground  for  hope  in 
the  emergence  of  a  world-wide  community  of  youth  «ready  to  make  a 
fresh  start  on  the  issue  of  race».  «Is  it  possible»,  he  asked,  «to  see  a  new 
movement  which  can  enlist  the  constructive  enthusiasm  of  young  men 
and  women  everywhere,  an  international  movement  with  its  own  creed 
and  pledge,  its  own  policies  and  projects,  its  own  international  volunteers?» 
«I  suggest»,  concluded  Lord  Caradon,  «that,  in  such  an  international 
campaign,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  courageous  leadership  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. » 

Dr  Niemoller  thanked  the  speakers  for  the  contribution  they  had  made 
to  the  thinking  of  the  Assembly.  He  invited  questions  from  the  floor, 
which  were  dealt  with  by  Mr  Baldwin  and  Lord  Caradon. 
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Monday  morning,  July  8 
General  Session 
Archbishop  Iakovos  presiding. 

29.  WORK  OF  THE  SECTIONS 


The  General  Secretary  explained  the  basic  approach  to  the  work  of  the 
Sections  which  had  been  in  mind.  Preparatory  drafts  for  the  six  sections 
into  which  the  Assembly  would  be  divided  had  been  circulated  to  all 
participants.  These  drafts  were  not  in  any  sense  statements  already  being 
made  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  only  after  they  had  been  worked 
upon  in  the  sections  would  they  be  brought  to  the  Assembly  for  comment 
and  adoption.  Each  draft  had  been  accompanied  by  a  commentary  to 
assist  the  section  in  its  work:  these  simply  provided  supplementary 
material. 

The  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  reported  a  number  of  guide-lines  proposed 
by  the  Business  Committee  for  the  work  of  the  sections  and  it  was  hoped 
that  these  would  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  section  reports.  A 
Documents  Reference  Room  had  been  set  up  in  which  copies  of  minutes 
and  other  documents  would  be  available  for  reference. 

The  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  said  that  the  chairmen  of  sections  would 
have  sole  authority  (a)  to  admit  for  discussion  documents  other  than  those 
printed  in  thp  Drafts  for  Sections;  (b)  to  declare  a  session  closed  if  this 
was  deemed  to  be  desirable;  (c)  to  widen  or  restrict  the  scope  of  the 
discussion.  Apart  from  the  proviso  in  (b)  above,  section  meetings  would 
be  open  to  all  participants  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Officers  of  the  sections  were  as  follows: 


Section  I 


Section  II 


Section  III 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church 
Chairman:  Dr  James  I.  McCord 
Vice-Chairmen:  Bishop  K.  Sarkissian 

Professor  Liviu  Stan 
Secretary:  Dr  J.  Miguez-Bonino 
Staff  Secretary:  Dr  Lukas  Vischer 

Renewal  in  Mission 

Chairman:  Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel 
Vice-Chairmen:  Metropolitan  Parthenios-Aris 

Dr  Arne  Sovik 
Secretary:  Dr  Colin  W.  Williams 
Staff  Secretary:  Rev.  P.  A.  Potter 

World  Economic  and  Social  Development 
Chairman:  Dr  J.  M.  Lochman 
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Section  IV 

Vice-Chairman:  Chief  Justice  Gordon  S.  Cowan 
Secretary:  Mr  M.  M.  Thomas 

Staff  Secretary:  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht 

Towards  Justice  and  Peace  in  International  Affairs 
Chairman:  Professor  Dr  Ludwig  Raiser 

Vice-Chairmen:  Mr  Justice  Ollenu 

Professor  N.  A.  Zabolotsky 

Secretary:  Dr  E.  H.  Tuller 

Staff  Secretary:  Rev.  Alan  Booth 

Section  V 

Worship 

Chairman:  Professor  J.  Meyendorff 

Vice-Chairmen:  Professor  J.  J.  von  Allmen 

Bishop  A.  H.  Zulu 

Secretary:  Rev.  J.  P.  Lee-Woolf 

Staff  Secretary:  Rev.  Robbins  Strong 

Section  VI 

Towards  New  Styles  of  Living 

Chairman:  Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe 

Vice-Chairmen:  Dr.  Masao  Takenaka 

Professor  T.  Sabev 

Secretary:  Dr  Michel  Bergmann 

Staff  Secretary:  Mr  Ralph  Young 

The  following  then  spoke  to  the  draft  reports  of  the  sections,  indicating 
some  of  the  lines  on  which  it  was  hoped  the  discussion  might  proceed. 
These  presentations  continued  during  a  General  Session  in  the  afternoon, 
Dr  Martin  Niemoller  presiding. 


Section  I 

Professor  J.  R.  Nelson 

Bishop  Karekin  Sarkissian 

Professor  J.  I.  McCord 

Section  II 

Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel 

Rev.  Canon  J.  V.  Taylor 

Section  III 

Professor  J.  M.  Lochman 

Professor  Andre  Philip 

Professor  S.  L.  Parmar 

Section  IV 

Professor  Ludwig  Raiser 

Section  V 

Professor  John  Meyendorff 

Section  VI 

Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe 
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Section  «Hearings»  were  held  on  Monday  evening,  July  8,  and  meetings 
of  the  Sections  on  July  9,  10,  11  and  12.  Extracts  from  the  introductory 
speeches,  the  full  text  of  the  Section  Reports  as  approved  by  the  Assembly 
and  a  record  of  the  discussion  in  plenary  session  appear  on  page  7  ff.  of 
this  report. 

In  the  course  of  the  introduction  to  Section  IV  (Towards  Justice  and 
Peace  in  International  Affairs)  a  film  entitled  «An  Armed  World»  was 
shown.  At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  on  the  same  day,  Dr  Payne 
read  to  the  Assembly  the  following  protest  which  had  been  signed  by 
seven  delegates  and  twenty  youth  participants: 

«We  wish  to  register  our  strongest  disapproval  of  the  film  that  was 
shown  before  the  Assembly  this  morning,  as  a  supposed  introduction  to 
Section  IV.  In  our  opinion,  this  film  was  not  a  presentation  of  the  major 
issues  of  international  peace  and  justice  but  was  an  exercise  in  cold 
war  propaganda.  Its  point  seemed  not  to  be  the  dangers  and  destruct¬ 
iveness  of  war  and  injustice,  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  balance  of  nuclear  terror  -  a  balance  always  loaded  in  favour  of 
the  West.  We  deplore  the  showing  of  this  film  before  the  Assembly, 
and  we  ask  the  forgiveness  of  our  brothers  from  the  East.» 


Monday  afternoon,  July  8 
Business  Session 

Dr  Payne  presiding. 

30.  VICE-CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  SECTION  IV 

Dr  Payne  said  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  Sir  Louis  Mbanefo  had 
cabled  saying  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  Assembly  owing  to  official 
and  diplomatic  commitments.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Business  Committee 
it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Justice  Ollenu  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Chairmen  of  Section  IV  in  place  of  Sir  Louis  Mbanefo. 


31.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEES  I  AND  II 

Certain  changes  in  the  membership  of  Policy  Reference  Committees  I 
and  II  were  proposed  by  the  Business  Committee  and  agreed.  These  are 
incorporated  in  the  membership  of  the  Committees  as  listed  in  Minute  23 
above. 

The  Assembly  then  passed  into  General  Session ,  Dr  Martin  Niemoller 
presiding,  for  the  continuation  of  the  introductions  to  the  work  of  the 
sections  (see  minute  29  above). 
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Tuesday  evening,  July  9 

General  Session  (in  the  University  Aula) 

Dr  D.  G.  Moses  presiding. 

32.  THE  GREAT  CONVERGENCE  (Education  Report) 

Dr  Kathleen  Bliss  spoke  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission 
on  Education  (see  Workbook,  Appendix  VIII,  pp.  163  ff).  The  hunger  for 
bread  of  millions  of  starving  people  was  matched  by  the  hunger  for 
education,  partly  because  it  was  the  way  to  get  bread  and  partly  because 
it  was  the  way  to  get  freedom.  Yet  education  is  not  an  inevitable  good. 
«What  is  a  coveted  treasure  to  some  young  people  is  to  other  young 
people  no  more  than  a  conveyor-belt  which  carries  them  on  to  a  pension. » 
The  report  does  not  merely  ask  the  churches  to  become  involved  in  educa¬ 
tion;  they  are  in  it  already.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  auspices 
under  which  education  is  given,  it  is  still  true  that  large  numbers  of 
children  would  not  receive  any  education  except  for  the  churches.  But 
Christian  education  could  not  remain  the  same  while  education  itself  was 
changing  so  much.  The  report  may  be  regarded  as  «the  beginning  of  an 
agenda»  for  the  reconsideration  by  the  churches  of  the  meaning  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  Christian  education.  The  structural  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  form  Part  III  of  the  report  include  proposals  by  which  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education 
might,  in  a  more  integral  relationship  to  one  another,  contribute  to  action 
upon  such  an  agenda.  The  Commission  was  grateful  that  both  the  WCCE 
and  the  WCC  Structure  Committee  had  welcomed  this  proposal,  which 
would  be  brought  to  the  Assembly  at  a  later  session  in  a  recommendation 
from  the  Policy  Reference  Committee. 

Dr  Theodore  A.  Gill,  speaking  to  the  subject  of  «The  Great  Converg¬ 
ence^  recalled  the  forces  and  circumstances  which  had  led  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  to 
embark  upon  the  task  which  had  resulted  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Study  Commission  on  Education.  An  education  explosion  is  taking  place, 
not  only  in  the  vast  «proliferation  and  diversification»  of  the  formal  pro¬ 
cesses  of  education,  but  through  «all  the  elements  in  common  culture» 
which  play  their  part,  whether  realized  or  not,  in  «forming  our  person¬ 
alities,  shaping  our  future,  proposing  our  ideals. »  Into  the  situation  created 
by  this  explosion  there  has  recently  broken  the  world-wide  student  revolt  - 
«a  rough  rejection  of  everything  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  elements 
now  moulding  people,  coercing  society  and  determining  the  future».  These 
students  «defy  the  system  which  instructs  the  new  generation  in  means 
leading  to  inhuman  ends.»  What  is  the  role  of  the  Church  in  all  this? 
What  does  it  mean  by  «Christian  education»?  « Although  the  Church  was 
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in  early  on  education,  we  come  late  to  the  current  phenomenon. »  If  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  in  some  new  alignment  with  one  another  now  move  close  to  the  task, 
«let  it  be  for  specific  service:  let  us  ask  a  few  qualified  people  to  do  one 
particular  job  at  a  time.» 


33.  THIS  BOOK  -  THIS  WORLD 

Following  the  Education  Report  the  United  Bible  Societies  gave  a 
presentation  under  the  title  «This  Book  -  This  World. »  The  film  of  this 
title  (written  and  produced  by  Jan  Filius  and  Ype  Schaaf)  was  combined 
with  brief  explanatory  speeches  by  Metropolitan  Ignatios  Hazim  of  the 
Lebanon,  the  Rev.  John  Mpaayei,  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  in  East 
Africa,  and  Dr  Olivier  Beguin,  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Bible 
Societies.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr  F.  Donald  Coggan,  Archbishop  of  York  and 
President  of  the  United  Bible  Societies,  gave  the  closing  address.  After 
speaking  of  recent  developments  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Societies,  includ¬ 
ing  new  steps  in  the  collaboration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
the  Societies,  Dr  Coggan  said  «I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  see  new  life 
in  our  churches  when  the  message  of  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  speak,  and 
when  the  ministers  of  the  churches  see  that  one  of  their  first  tasks,  using 
all  the  aids  with  which  modern  scholarship  presents  them,  is  to  expound 
that  message  in  its  relevance  to  present-day  needs  and  problems.  A  ministry 
without  that  at  its  heart  is  a  poor  anaemic  thing.  It  is  for  us  to  dare  to 
let  the  Bible  speak  to  the  Church,  to  the  study  group,  to  the  individual 
student,  and  then,  through  us,  to  a  world  as  yet  largely  unaware  that  it 
needs  its  message. » 


Wednesday  morning,  July  10 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  sections. 


Wednesday  afternoon,  July  10 

Business  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

34.  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  W.  MANCE 

The  Chairman  announced  the  sudden  death  on  July  9  of  Dr  Robert 
W.  Mance,  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  from  the  African  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church.  The  Assembly  stood  in  silent  remembrance  of  Dr  Mance, 
and  Dr  Payne  led  in  prayer.  It  was  agreed  that  a  message  of  sympathy  be 
sent  to  Mrs  Mance. 

35.  REPORT  OF  NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

A.  Nominations  Procedures 

Dr  Blake  drew  attention  to  Rule  IV  (4)  covering  the  procedure  for 
putting  forward  nominations  other  than  those  proposed  by  the  Nomina¬ 
tions  Committee.  Rule  IV  (4)  reads: 

«It  shall  be  open  to  any  six  members  of  the  Assembly  acting  together  to  put 
forward  in  writing  other  nominations. » 

The  Business  Committee  proposed  that  the  following  working  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Rule  be  accepted,  as  adopted  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly: 

«If  an  additional  nomination,  other  than  those  presented  by  the  Nominations 
Committee,  is  put  forward  in  writing  by  six  members  of  the  Assembly  acting 
together,  for  either  the  Praesidium  or  the  Central  Committee,  those  present¬ 
ing  such  nomination  shall  indicate  in  connection  therewith  the  name  in  the 
report  of  the  Nominations  Committee  for  which  such  additional  nomination 
is  to  be  substituted. » 

The  Business  Committee  further  proposed  that,  as  at  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly,  this  interpretation  be  regarded  as  applying  to  nominations  for 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

In  order  to  provide  opportunity  for  additional  nominations,  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Nominations  Committee  would  be  presented  the  day  before 
they  were  to  be  voted  upon.  Dr  Blake  stressed,  however,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  carefully  consider  the  constitutional  requirements  regarding 
geographical  and  confessional  balance,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  putting  forward  additional  names  in  order  that  the  balance  might  not 
be  disturbed. 

Dr  Payne  clarified  two  questions  that  had  been  raised  regarding 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  Central  Committee: 

a)  The  Nominations  Committee  was  free  to  propose  nominations  to 
Central  Committee  from  among  its  own  membership. 

b)  Fully  accredited  delegates  who,  through  illness  or  other  reasons,  were 
unable  to  attend  the  Assembly  were  eligible  for  nomination. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  resolved  — 

that  the  recommendations  of  the  Business  Committee  regarding  nomina¬ 
tion  procedures  be  adopted. 
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B.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

On  behalf  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  the  Rev.  John  Huxtable 
(Chairman)  gave  notice  of  a  recommendation  regarding  Roman  Catholic 
membership  in  the  Commission.  Action  would  be  taken  on  this  on  the 
following  day. 

Dr  Lukas  Vischer  presented  a  list  of  proposals  for  membership  of  the 
Commission.  He  recalled  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commission  had  been  approved  at  the  meeting  of  Central  Committee  in 
Heraklion  in  August  1967  enlarging  the  Commission  from  120  to  150 
members.  A  growing  number  of  churches  which  were  not  in  membership 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  were  showing  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  this  increase  in  size  would  help  to  ensure 
a  greater  representation  from  such  churches.  The  proposals  before  the 
Assembly  had  been  carefully  considered  in  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  had  been  approved  by  the  Nominations  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dr  Vischer  pointed  out  that  the  proposals  covered  the  nomination 
of  only  135  out  of  the  possible  150,  the  reason  being  that,  at  this  stage, 
it  would  be  wise  to  keep  some  places  available  in  view  of  the  steady 
growth  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  part  of 
churches  not  yet  represented  on  it.  Dr  Payne  said  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  Assembly’s  decisions  governing  nomination  procedures,  voting  on  the 
proposals  would  take  place  at  the  afternoon  session  on  July  11. 

In  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  11,  Dr  Payne 
presiding,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Huxtable  on  behalf  of  Policy 
Reference  Committee  I,  seconded  and  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  welcome  the  information  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
appoint  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics  as  full  members  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  In  accordance  with  the  present  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  the  Assembly  approves  the  allocation  of  some  of  the 
additional  places  now  available  on  the  Commission  to  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  selected  in  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Dr  Lukas  Vischer  then  presented  the  proposals  for  membership  of  the 
Commission.  A  number  of  proposals  for  substitutions  had  been  received, 
supported  by  the  required  number  of  delegates.  These  proposals  were  put 
to  the  Assembly  one  by  one  and  voted  upon  as  follows: 

a)  that  Dr  Rubens  C.  Damiao  be  substituted  for  the  Rev.  Rubem  Alves, 
both  of  the  Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church.  The  proposal  was  lost. 

b)  that  Dr  Jaci  Marashin  be  substituted  for  the  Rev.  Rubem  Alves,  both 
of  the  Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church.  The  proposal  was  lost. 
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c)  that  Dr  John  Macquarrie  be  substituted  for  Dean  J.  B.  Coburn, 
both  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA.  The  proposal  was  adopted. 

d)  that  Mr  Peter  Day  be  substituted  for  Mr  William  Stringfellow,  both 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA.  The  proposal  was  adopted. 

e)  that  Professor  Ilia  Tsonevski  be  substituted  for  Dr  Nicolai  Shivarof, 
both  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria.  The  proposal  was  adopted. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  resolved  — 

that,  with  the  incorporation  of  the  changes  as  adopted  above,  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  be  declared  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  proposals  of  the  Nominations  Committee  (For  list  as  amended  see 
Appendix  XV  b). 

Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe,  Delegate  (Church  of  Sweden)  asked  whether  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA  had  any  objection  to  having  a  layman  as 
one  of  its  representatives.  Dr  Payne  replied  that  Mr  Stringfellow,  whose 
place  had  now  been  taken  by  Mr  Day,  was  also  a  layman.  Professor 
Roger  Mehl,  Delegate  (Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine)  pointed 
out  during  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  substitutions  that  it  was  difficult 
for  delegates  to  judge  the  proposals  without  knowing  the  reasons  for 
which  they  were  made. 

C.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

In  Business  Session  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  16,  Dr  Payne 
presiding,  Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It  presented  a  list  of  nominations  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  This  had 
been  scrutinized  by  the  Nominations  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
officers  of  the  Commission,  and  had  been  approved  for  presentation  to  the 
Assembly.  Bishop  Chiu  called  upon  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  to  speak  to  the 
list,  which  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  revised  Constitution  of 
the  Commission. 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  after  noting  one  or  two  corrections  to  the  list  as 
circulated,  said  that  sixty-six  names  were  proposed,  although  under  the  new 
constitution  this  number  could  be  increased  to  eighty-five.  If  the  Assembly 
wished  to  suggest  additional  names  they  should  be  presented  within  the 
next  two  days.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission,  which  would 
meet  during  the  course  of  the  Assembly,  would  scrutinize  any  new  pro¬ 
posals  with  a  view  to  submitting  them  to  the  Nominations  Committee.  If 
time  did  not  permit  this,  the  Executive  itself  had  power  to  appoint.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Bishop  I.  O.  S.  Okunsanya,  Delegate  (Church  of 
the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Sir  Kenneth  said  that  Commissioners  were 
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elected  on  the  basis  of  technical  competence  in  international  affairs  and 
related  subjects,  though  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  other  criteria 
laid  down  in  the  revised  Constitution  just  agreed. 

Sir  Kenneth  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  list  of  names, 
voting  on  which  would  take  place  on  July  17. 

Dr  Payne  pointed  out  that  as  the  consideration  of  additional  names 
would  be  in  order  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  the  Commission,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  in  every  case  to  propose  names  in  direct  substitution  of 
names  already  on  the  list. 

In  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  17,  Dr  Payne 
presiding,  the  following  substitutions  were  moved,  seconded  and  adopted  — 

a)  Sir  Richard  Luyt  for  Professor  G.  P.  Duminy 

b)  Mr  Tom  Driberg  for  Professor  N.  Anderson 

c)  The  Rev.  Vladimir  Capek  for  Professor  J.  Lochman,  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  his  name 

A  number  of  other  substitutions,  duly  proposed  in  writing  supported  by 
six  or  more-delegates,  were  put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  Dr  Blake  said  that 
a  number  of  proposed  additions  to  the  list  of  Commissioners  had  been 
received.  These  would  be  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commission  at  a  meeting  in  Uppsala  and  would  be  referred  back  to  the 
Assembly  if  the  necessary  clearances  could  be  made  in  time. 

The  proposals  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  as  amended,  were 
seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  be 

declared  elected  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Nominations 

Committee  as  amended  by  the  Assembly.  (For  list  as  amended  see 

Appendix  XVc.) 

At  a  later  session  Dr  Blake  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that 
the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  was  entitled  to  nominate  three 
members  to  the  Commission:  it  was  hoped  that  one  or  two  of  these  places 
might  be  filled  by  women.  A  provisional  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  had  met  during  the 
course  of  the  Assembly  and  had  cleared  some  of  the  additional  names  pro¬ 
posed. 

D.  Honorary  President 

In  Business  Session  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  16,  Dr  Payne  pre¬ 
siding,  Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It  on  behalf  of  the  Nominations  Committee 
proposed  the  election  of  Dr  Willem  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft  as  Honorary 
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President.  Dr  Visser  5t  Hooft  would  become  the  fourth  man  to  hold  this 
title,  the  only  surviving  honorary  president  being  Dr  J.  H.  Oldham. 
Other  holders  of  this  office  had  been  the  late  Dr  John  R.  Mott  and  the  late 
Bishop  George  K.  Bell.  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft  had  been  the  first  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  had  helped  to  guide  the 
Council  through  its  formative  years,  and  had  given  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  He  had  retired  from  his  post  as 
General  Secretary  in  1966.  The  proposal  was  greeted  with  acclamation, 
and  at  he  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  17  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  adopted  unanimously. 

E.  Praesidium 

In  Business  Session  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  16,  Dr  Payne 
presiding,  Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It  presented  the  proposals  of  the  Nomina¬ 
tions  Committee  for  the  new  Praesidium.  Dr  Payne  reminded  the  Assembly 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  nomination  procedures  already  adopted,  nomina¬ 
tions  could  be  presented  (a)  by  the  Nominations  Committee  or  (b)  by  the 
action  of  six  members  of  the  Assembly  putting  forward  in  writing  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  substitution,  indicating  the  name  in  the  report  of  the  Nomina¬ 
tions  Committee  for  which  such  a  nomination  was  to  be  substituted. 
This  procedure  applied  also  to  nominations  to  the  Central  Committee 
which  would  come  before  the  Assembly. 

At  the  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  17, 
Dr  Payne  invited  Dr  Kathleen  Bliss  to  assume  the  Chair  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  nominations  to  the  Praesidium.  In  doing  so  Dr  Bliss  said:  «We 
are  a  company  of  Christian  brethren  who  are  seeking  to  do  what  is  right  for 
a  wide  and  complex  organization  representing  many  churches  in  all  lands 
of  the  world  and  trying  also  to  exercise  love  and  concern  for  one  another. 
With  one  exception  the  persons  you  will  be  voting  upon  are,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  in  this  room  at  the  present  moment.  I  ask  you  therefore 
to  bear  both  these  matters  equally  in  mind.  The  election  of  Presidents  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  finally  a  personal  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  when  people  speak  either  for  or  against  they  will  do  so  in 
charity  and  in  concern  for  the  good  of  the  whole.» 

Bishop  Chiu  presented  the  following  names  for  election  to  the  Prae¬ 
sidium: 

His  Holiness  German,  Patriarch  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 
since  1958.  The  Patriarch,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Budapest 
in  1952  and  Bishop  of  Zica  in  1956,  lives  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

Dr  Johannes  Lilje,  Landesbischof  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Hannover,  has  been  head  of  his  Church  since  1947  and  is  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany.  He  has 
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been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  EKD  since  1949  and  was  Vice- 
President  until  1967.  Bishop  Lilje  has  been  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  since  1948  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  Rev.  Dr  D.  T.  Niles,  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon,  is  Chairman 
of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  which  he  served  as  General 
Secretary  from  its  inception  in  1957  until  his  retirement  earlier  this 
year.  He  is  a  former  secretary  of  the  World  Council’s  Department  on 
Evangelism  and  of  the  Youth  Department.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council  and  President  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  retired  in  1967  from  the  General  Secretaryship  of  the  Baptist 
Union  after  having  held  this  position  for  sixteen  years.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Society  for  Christian  Literature  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  has  been  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  since  1954  and  is  also  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  has  participated  in  all  four  Assemblies  of  the  Council. 
The  Rev.  Dr  John  Coventry  Smith,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  USA,  has  been  General  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Mission  and  Relations  of  his  Church  since  1959,  and  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  this  year.  After  mission¬ 
ary  service  in  Japan,  he  held  pastorates  before  taking  office  with  what 
is  now  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  since  1961  and  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism. 

The  Rt  Rev.  A.  H.  Zulu,  Bishop  of  Zululand,  Church  of  the  Province 
of  South  Africa,  was  the  first  African  to  be  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  South  Africa.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  South  Africa  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  was  chairman  of  the  Christian  Council  in 
Transkei  until  last  October.  He  has  been  active  in  the  All  Africa  Con¬ 
ference  of  Churches  since  its  establishment  in  1958. 

Strong  feeling  was  expressed  by  some  delegates  at  the  absence  of  a 
woman  from  the  nominations  to  the  Praesidium.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  desirability  of  this  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Nominations 
Committee  but  the  Committee  had  not  found  it  possible,  taking  all  other 
factors  into  account,  to  include  a  woman  in  its  list.  A  motion  to  substitute 
Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe,  Church  of  Sweden,  for  Bishop  Lilje  was  put  to  the 
Assembly.  A  written  ballot  was  taken,  339  votes  being  cast  for  Bishop 
Lilje  and  284  for  Mrs  Rodhe;  there  were  three  abstentions. 
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In  reply  to  a  question,  Mrs  Bliss  said  that  the  name  of  Mrs  Rena 
Karefa-Smart  had  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Rev.  Dr  John 
Coventry  Smith.  This,  however,  was  not  in  order,  as  it  would  have  meant 
putting  forward  a  second  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Praesidium  as  proposed 
by  the  Nominations  Committee.  The  names  were  voted  upon  one  by  one 
by  show  of  hands.  An  affirmative  vote  was  recorded  in  each  case,  and  the 
Praesidium  was  declared  elected  as  follows: 

His  Holiness  German,  Patriarch  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  Dr  Johannes  Lilje 

The  Rev.  Dr  D.  T.  Niles 

The  Rev.  Dr  Ernest  A.  Payne 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  Coventry  Smith 

The  Rt  Rev.  A.  H.  Zulu,  Bishop  of  Zululand 

Dr  Payne  then  resumed  the  Chair,  thanking  Mrs  Bliss  for  the  way  in 
which  she  had  led  the  Assembly  through  this  part  of  its  business. 

F.  Central  Committee 

In  putting  before  the  Assembly  (Business  Session,  Tuesday,  July  16)  the 
proposals  of  the  Nominations  Committee  regarding  membership  of  the  new 
Central  Committee,  Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It  said  that  the  list  had  been  drawn 
up  with  great  care  and  with  due  attention  to  the  requirements  laid  down 
in  the  Rules  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Committee.  It  had  not  been 
an  easy  task  to  maintain  the  required  balance,  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  member  churches,  but  he  felt  that  the  proposals  were  the 
best  that  could  be  made  and  he  hoped  the  Assembly  would  feel  able  to 
accept  them.  Voting  would  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

At  the  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  17, 
presided  over  by  Dr  Payne,  Bishop  Chiu  proposed  the  election  of  Central 
Committee  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Nominations  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  doing  so  he  asked  approval  of  the  substitution  of  the  name  of 
Commissioner  Herbert  Westcott  (Salvation  Army)  for  that  of  Mrs 
M.  I.  Box  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia),  who  had  asked  for  her 
name  to  be  withdrawn.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Bishop  Chiu  said  that  the 
representation  of  the  Reformed  Churches  would  still  be  larger  than  the 
original  quota  figure.  The  proposal  was  seconded,  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  name  of  Commissioner  Herbert  Westcott  of  the  Salvation 
Army  be  substituted  for  that  of  Mrs  M.  I.  Box,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Australia. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  a  number  of  proposals  for  substitutions  had  been 
received,  all  of  which  had  been  submitted  in  writing  by  the  required 
number  of  six  or  more  delegates. 

Bishop  Joseph  A.  Johnson,  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
USA)  in  proposing  the  substitution  of  Dr  Roy  C.  Nichols  (United  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  USA)  for  the  Hon.  John  Brademas  (United  Methodist  Church, 
USA),  said  that  nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  nominees  representing  churches 
in  the  United  States  were  from  predominantly  white  churches.  His  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  with  the  sole  desire  of  redressing  this  balance.  The  Chair¬ 
man  then  read  the  list  of  further  proposals  for  substitutions  which  had  this 
end  in  view.  The  Rev.  Dr  David  G.  Colwell  (United  Church  of  Christ) 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  name  in  favour  of  Miss  Jean  E.  Fairfax  of  the 
same  Church.  This  proposal  was  seconded,  and  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was 
resolved  — 

that  the  name  of  Miss  Jean  M.  Fairfax  (United  Church  of  Christ)  be 
substituted  for  that  of  Dr  David  G.  Colwell  of  the  same  church. 

Dr  John' Coventry  Smith  (United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA) 
moved  that  voting  on  the  nominations  for  Central  Committee  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  This  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  agreed. 

At  the  Business  Session  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  18,  the 
following  substitutions  were  moved,  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  one  by 
one.  It  was  resolved: 

a)  that  Archimandrite  Akop  Pozapalian  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church, 
USSR,  Etchmiadzin)  be  substituted  for  that  of  Archimandrite  Dr  M. 
Krikorian  of  the  same  Church; 

b)  that  Dr  Edler  G.  Hawkins  (United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA) 
be  substituted  for  Dr  James  I.  McCord  of  the  same  Church,  Dr  McCord 
having  withdrawn  in  favour  of  Dr  Hawkins; 

c)  that  Dr  Roy  C.  Nichols  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  be  substituted 
for  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  the  same  Church,  the  proposers  of 
Dr  Nichols  in  place  of  Mr  Brademas  having  withdrawn  their  petition. 

Dr  Alford  Carleton,  Delegate  (United  Church  of  Christ)  proposed 
that  the  Rev.  Habib  Hakim  (Coptic  Evangelical  Church,  Synod  of  the 
Nile)  be  substituted  for  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  K.  M.  Simon  (Syrian  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East).  His  reason  for  doing  so  was 
that  Dr  Simon  was  resident  in  the  United  States  and  not  in  the  area  con¬ 
cerned.  Further,  he  stressed  that  Mr  Hakim  would  be  representative  of  the 
strong  body  of  evangelical  churches  working  in  the  Middle  East.  Bishop 
Chiu  pointed  out  that  this  would  upset  the  confessional  balance  which 
the  Committee  had  tried  to  preserve.  Archbishop  Mar  Athanasius 
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Y.  Samuel,  Delegate  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church)  spoke  in  favour  of 
sustaining  Dr  Simon’s  nomination.  Dr  Carleton’s  motion  was  seconded, 
put  to  the  vote,  and  lost  (123  for,  241  against). 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  average  age  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  Bishop  Chiu  said  this  had  been  much  in  the  minds  of  the  Nomina¬ 
tion  Committee.  The  Committee  was,  however,  governed  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  delegations  appointed  by  the  churches.  There  were  two  members 
under  thirty-five  and  fifty-four  under  fifty. 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  a  vote  on  the  proposed  list  of  nominations 
to  Central  Committee  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Central  Committee  be  declared  elected  in  accordance  with  the 

proposals  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  as  amended  by  the  Assembly. 

(For  list  see  Appendix  XV  a.) 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Assembly  to  Bishop  Chiu 
and  his  Committee.  Many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  were  caused  by 
the  «growing  pains»  of  the  Council;  the  larger  the  Council  became,  the 
more  deeply-rooted  it  was  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  the  more  difficult 
it  was  to  choose  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  who  could  adequately 
represent  a  consensus  of  opinion.  Fie  warned  the  Assembly  that  the  task 
would  perhaps  be  even  more  difficult  at  the  time  of  the  next  Assembly  in 
five  or  six  years’  time. 


Wednesday  evening,  July  10 
General  Session 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presiding. 

36.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

A.  Mr  Curtis  Roosevelt  read  a  message  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  (see  Appendix  XII). 

B.  Human  Rights  in  Retrospect:  a  Contemporary  Appraisal 

Speaking  to  this  subject,  Dr  O.  F.  Nolde,  Director  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  said  that  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  endeavour  to  secure 
human  rights  for  all  men.  It  was  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  ask  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  adoption  of  various  other  international  instruments 
have  been  anything  more  than  an  academic  exercise.  What  had  been  done 
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was  manifestly  too  little.  Was  it  too  late?  «The  accent  must  be  on  action  — 
action  to  erase  from  the  slate  of  domestic  and  international  life  the 
catalogue  of  crimes  against  the  dignity  of  man.  This  will  require  that 
every  nation  and  people  redress  the  wrongs  done  and  move  affirmatively 
into  the  future.  It  will  further  require  a  supreme  act  of  national  sovereignty 
by  which  nations  yield  such  measure  of  their  sovereignty  as  will  enable 
the  United  Nations  to  act  more  effectively  in  the  defence  of  human  rights. » 

Dr  Nolde  asserted  that  the  Uppsala  Assembly  offered  «a  signal  opport¬ 
unity  for  the  consideration  of  specific  problems,  such  as  racism,  in  the 
context  of  the  broader  issues  of  human  rights. » 


C.  Prospects  for  Human  Rights 

Dr  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa  of  the  United  Nations,  then  addressed  the 
Assembly.  ^Christianity, »  he  said,  «places  less  emphasis  on  a  fatalistic 
conception  of  one’s  lot  than  do  other  religions  and  has  thus  played  a  role 
in  the  major  rebellions  which  have  occurred  in  the  world  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years  or  so.  The  Christian  mission  has  also  played  a  very 
important  role  in  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  world  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  twentieth  century. »  Recalling  the  names  of  Africans 
who,  before  or  after  the  granting  of  self-government  to  South  Africa, 
fought  for  « native  interests»,  Dr  Gardiner  said  that  these  men  could  «lift 
up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills»  and  proclaim  in  all  sincerity  that  their  help 
came  from  the  Lord.  Chief  Luthuli  and  Martin  Luther  King  stood  in  this 
same  succession  of  faith  in  God  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  difficulties 
and  crippling  disabilities.  The  present  «cross-cultural  frustrations»  in  the 
Church,  said  Dr  Gardiner,  «stem  from  the  fact  that  we  have  either  for¬ 
gotten  the  message  of  St  Matthew  25  (verses  32-40)  or  have  never  under¬ 
stood  it.»  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Africa  was  concurrent  with 
the  extension  of  European  commerce  and  political  control,  with  the 
result  that  «even  where  individual  missionaries  identified  themselves 
with  the  cause  of  the  natives,  the  non-white  world  identified  the  missionary 
with  the  white  merchant  and  administrator. »  Today,  «race  conflict  is  not 
restricted  to  a  white  and  non-white  confrontation,  even  though  that 
constitutes  its  most  prominent  manifestation.  In  varying  degrees  there  are 
similar  conflicts  both  between  and  within  communities  which  we  loosely 
describe  as  Asian  or  African  .  . .  Today  the  victims  of  racism  are  puzzled 
and  embittered  but  still  prepared  to  discuss.  I  fear  that  tomorrow  we 
shall  see  silent,  sullen  people,  determined  to  battle  their  way  through  their 
difficulties.  This  is  the  tragedy  which  the  Church  could  help  to  avoid. 
What  then  can  we  do?»  Dr  Gardiner  answered  his  own  question  by  urging 
that: 
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«1.  We  must  always  remember  that  those  who  share  with  us  the 
Christian  faith  have  already  turned  the  world  upside  down. 

2.  We  must  resist  fear,  temptation  and  communal  pressures  to  conform 
to  current  stereotype  ideas  and  patterns  of  behaviour. 

3.  We  must  take  time  off  to  question  the  attitudes  of  the  societies  in 
which  we  live. 

4.  We  must  agitate  for  reforms  where  laws  sanction  discrimination  or 
for  legislation  where  needed  to  establish  human  rights. 

5.  Above  all,  we  must  watch  our  own  individual  and  personal  attitude 
and  behaviour  —  gestures  and  expressions  of  no  real  significance  can 
inflict  deep  and  indelible  wounds  in  the  hearts  of  persons  who  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  they  are  victims  of  racism.  In  our  close-knit  multi¬ 
racial  world,  these  simple  canons  of  behaviour  must  become  our  second 
nature. » 

In  the  discussion  following  the  addresses  Bishop  Karekin  Sarkissian, 
Delegate  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  recalling  the  historic  sufferings 
of  the  Armenians  and  Jews,  asked  what  action  the  World  Council  was 
taking  in  relation  to  recurrent  threats  of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Bishop 
Johannes  Lilje,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  and  the  Rev. 
E.  K.  Galevo,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana)  pressed 
for  some  action  to  be  taken  in  urging  governments  to  veto  the  supply  of 
arms  to  Nigeria.  Bishop  Lilje  coupled  with  this  a  plea  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  transmission  of  relief  to 
Biafra.  The  question  of  the  plight  of  refugees  in  the  Sudan  and  the  threat 
of  genocide  was  raised  by  Bishop  R.  E.  Lyth,  Delegate  (Church  of 
Uganda)  and  was  underlined  by  Mr  Galevo.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Per 
Lonning,  Delegate  (Church  of  Norway)  asked  whether  any  protest  would 
be  made  to  Governments  which  had  refused  permission  for  delegates  and 
youth  participants  to  attend  the  Assembly.  Dr  John  Karefa-Smart, 
Adviser  (Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church)  asked  for  some  action  to 
be  taken  regarding  the  discrimination  against  women  which  still  existed  in 
the  churches,  suggesting  that  the  Nominations  Committee  should  ensure 
their  full  participation  in  the  offices  and  committees  of  the  World  Council. 
Dr  Barrett  Hollister,  Delegate  (Religious  Society  of  Friends,  USA) 
addressed  a  question  directly  to  Dr  Gardiner,  asking  whether  recent 
experience,  especially  in  the  Congo,  provided  direction  and  encouragement 
for  effective  non-violent  protest.  Mme  Claude  Gouzee-Rolin,  Delegate 
(Belgian  Christian  Missionary  Church)  said  it  should  be  remembered  that 
racism  did  not  consist  only  in  antagonism  between  black  and  white. 

Thursday  morning,  July  11 

The  morning  of  July  11  was  devoted  to  Section  meetings. 
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Thursday  afternoon,  July  1 1 
Business  Session 

Dr  Payne  presiding. 

37.  COMMISSION  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

On  behalf  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  the  Rev.  John  Huxtable 
presented  a  recommendation  regarding  Roman  Catholic  representation  on 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  Action  on  this  is  included  in  the 
report  of  Nominations  Committee,  minute  35  B,  above,  page  137  f. 


38.  NOMINATIONS  TO  COMMISSION  ON  FAITH 
AND  ORDER 

For  action  on  this  see  Report  of  Nominations  Committee,  minute  35  B, 
above,  page  137  f. 


39.  REPORT  OF  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

Metropolitan  Nikodim  presented  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Committee  had  examined  the  credentials  of  every  participant 
in  the  Assembly  and  had  assured  itself  that  all  the  necessary  formalities 
had  been  observed. 

The  Rev.  Jens  Thomsen  gave  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
Assembly.  The  following  are  the  details  as  finally  compiled: 


Delegates 

704 

Observers 

32 

Presidents 

6 

Guests 

101 

Members  of  retiring 

Host  Guests 

58 

Central  Committee 

8 

Staff  — 

Fraternal  Delegates 

72 

Executive  Staff 

98 

Advisers 

157 

Coopted  Staff 

40 

Youth  Participants 

127 

Information  Coopted  Staff 

39 

Delegated  Observers  — 

Translators  and  Interpreters 

62 

i)  Representatives  of 

Office  Staff 

91 

Associated  Churches 

Stewards 

108 

(churches  with  membership 
of  less  than  10  000) 

7 

Scandinavian  Stewards 

237 

ii)  Representatives  of  non¬ 
member  churches 

58 
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In  reply  to  a  question  from  Bishop  Valerian  D.  Trifa,  Delegate 
(Romanian  Orthodox  Church)  Mr  Thomsen  said  that  Youth  Participants 
were  selected  from  a  list  of  suggested  names  put  forward  by  the  churches 
and  by  youth  organizations.  They  were  invited  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  after  clearance  with  their  churches. 

Metropolitan  Nikodim  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  This  was 
seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  agreed  — 

a)  that  the  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  be  adopted; 

b)  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  in  consultation 
with  the  officers,  be  requested  to  examine  the  credentials  of  delegates 
and  other  Assembly  participants  who  might  still  arrive,  so  that  they 
might  duly  be  seated  in  the  Assembly. 

Bishop  Kaare  Stoylen,  Delegate  (Church  of  Norway)  proposed  that 
the  Assembly  should  record  its  regret  that  delegates  appointed  by  their 
churches  and  other  participants  invited  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
had  not  been  able  to  attend  owing  to  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  such  countries  as  the  DDR  and  Burma.  Dr  Payne  asked 
for  assurance  that  no  other  areas  were  concerned  than  those  which  had 
been  mentioned.  Metropolitan  Nikodim  felt  that  no  vote  should  be  taken, 
as  others  who  had  not  been  able  to  come  should  be  kept  in  mind,  for  the 
sake  of  justice.  Dr  Payne  said  it  was  important  that  any  Assembly 
resolution  on  the  matter  should  cover  all  cases  concerned,  and  suggested 
that  action  be  deferred  until  there  could  be  assurance  on  this  point.  Bishop 
Stoylen  said  he  was  content  to  leave  the  timing  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Chair;  his  anxiety  was  to  see  that  the  Assembly  said  something  on  the 
matter. 

Dr  Getachew  Haile,  Delegate  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church)  expressed 
surprise  at  the  large  number  of  Advisers  present  in  the  Assembly.  He  asked 
what  their  function  was  —  who  was  to  be  advised?  Dr  Blake  explained 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  invite  people  of  competence  in  certain  areas  of 
concern  to  the  World  Council  who  were  not  included  in  their  church 
delegations,  and  this  was  always  done  with  the  consent  of  their  churches. 
Further,  in  such  areas  as  Latin  America  the  small  number  of  delegates  was 
not  able  fully  to  represent  all  the  interests  that  ought  to  be  covered.  The 
category  of  Advisers  also  enabled  the  Assembly  to  benefit  by  the  presence 
of  lay  men  and  women  who  could  not  be  included  in  the  official  delega¬ 
tions  from  their  churches. 
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40.  NIGERIA 


A.  Statement  on  Relief 

Dr  Blake,  in  presenting  a  report  of  actions  taken  through  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  took  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  Mrs  Charlotte  Browne-Mayers,  who  had  succeeded  Dr  Leslie 
E.  Cooke  as  Director  of  the  Division.  The  matter  of  relief  of  suffering 
both  in  Nigeria  and  Biafra,  said  Dr  Blake,  was  one  of  great  concern  and 
the  Division  was  continuing  its  task  of  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
involved;  negotiations  had  been  proceeding  almost  daily,  even  during  the 
course  of  the  Assembly.  The  following  were  among  the  steps  that  had 
been  taken: 

^  * 

«i)  Since  the  outbreak  of  this  emergency,  many  WCC  member  Churches  and 
their  service  agencies  have  responded  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  Division  to 
undergird  the  local  churches  in  their  relief  activities  for  the  distressed  on 
both  sides. 

ii)  The  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service,  at  its  meeting  in  November  1967,  appealed  to  its  con¬ 
stituencies  for  $250  000  to  assist  relief  programmes  in  both  Nigeria  and 
Biafra.  This  appeal  was  doubled  at  the  March  meeting  and  then  raised  to 
$800  000  at  a  meeting  in  Geneva  last  month. 

iii)  On  June  30,  1968,  the  response  to  the  Division’s  appeal  had  reached 
$338  818  in  cash  actually  received,  and  a  further  $151  883  had  been  pledged 
or  promised.  Since  then,  a  number  of  additional  large  pledges  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  and  these  amount  to  approximately  $200  000. 

iv)  In  addition  to  this  cash  response,  some  Inter-Church  Aid  agencies  have 
made  substantial  supplies  of  material  aid  available.  This  has  included  large 
quantities  of  powdered  milk,  powdered  eggs,  baby  foods,  stockfish  and 
medical  supplies.  The  total  value  of  this  material  aid  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $3  000  000. 

v)  In  October  1967  the  Division  made  available  $5000  in  cash  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  of  Nigeria  (CCN)  so  that  its  newly  formed  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  could  begin  operations.  Subsequently,  a  total  of  $65  000  has  been 
sent  to  the  CCN  for  it  to  continue  its  programme  for  war  victims.  During 
this  period,  church  agencies  related  to  the  Division  have  made  available  to 
the  CCN  medical  supplies  valued  at  $350  000  and  eight  tons  of  powdered 
milk. 

vi)  The  Division  arranged  in  October  1967  for  766  kilos  of  medical  supplies 
to  be  sent  by  air  to  Cameroon  from  where  they  were  forwarded  to  Biafra 
before  the  frontier  was  closed.  In  November  1967  the  Division  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  $20  000  for  the  charter- 
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ing  of  the  first  aircraft  to  take  medical  supplies  and  Red  Cross  workers 
to  Biafra. 

vii)  The  Division  has  to  date  sent  six  charter  flights  which  have  transported 
medical  supplies  and  protein  food,  totalling  some  60  tons,  to  Biafra.  Two 
additional  flights  chartered  by  the  Division  have  taken  35  tons  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  medicines  to  the  island  of  Fernando  Po.  Some  of  these  supplies  have 
already  been  moved  into  Biafra. 

viii)  At  the  request  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria,  a  medical  relief  team 
was  recruited  by  the  Division  and  sent  to  Lagos  in  June  1968.  This  team  is 
now  at  work  in  the  Ikot  Ekpene  area,  ministering  to  a  concentration  of  dis¬ 
tressed  people. 

ix)  In  cooperation  with  the  Norwegian  Church  Relief  Committee,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  has  acquired  2890  tons  of  stockfish,  a  high  protein  food  which  is  an 
acceptable  article  of  diet.  The  first  ship  left  Norway  in  June  with  500  tons 
of  stockfish,  30  tons  of  baby  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  given  by  the 
Swedish  Inter-Church  Aid  Committee,  and  50  tons  of  powdered  milk  given 
by  the  Danish  Inter-Church  Aid  organization.  This  consignment  was  received 
by  Pastor  Berge,  director  of  the  Norwegian  Church  Relief  Committee,  re¬ 
presenting  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Fernando  Po,  where  it  is  being 
stored  for  onward  movement.  A  second  ship  left  Norway  on  July  5  and  is 
carrying  400  tons  of  stockfish  which  will  be  received  and  distributed  by  the 
Christian  Council  of  Nigeria.  A  third  ship  is  about  to  leave  Norway  with 
500  tons  of  stockfish,  20  tons  of  medical  supplies  and  50  tons  of  baby  food. 
It  will  call  at  Rotterdam  to  load  up  to  200  tons  of  additional  relief  supplies. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  ship  the  remaining  1400  tons  of  stockfish  still 
in  Norway. 

x)  For  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the  relief  committee  of  the 
churches  in  Biafra  for  its  work,  the  Division  has  transmitted  to  it  $16  800. 

xi)  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  is  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  is  trying  to  intensify  as  circumstances  permit,  its  efforts  to  under¬ 
gird  the  relief  programmes  of  the  churches  in  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  Major  con¬ 
tributions  in  cash  and  material  aid  so  far  have  come  from  agencies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain,  USA,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  etc. 
The  Division  is  cooperating  with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Caritas  Internationalis,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  other  voluntary 
agencies. 

xii)  Throughout  this  Assembly,  staff  have  met  every  day  to  carry  on  the 
services,  consult  with  donor  agencies  and  those  responsible  for  the  relief 
operations  in  the  field  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  From  the  first  hours  of 
these  consultations,  including  conversations  with  Dr  Ibiam  immediately  after 
his  arrival,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  meeting  human  need.» 

Dr  Blake  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  to  the  Assembly,  through 
the  Committee  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  recom- 
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mendations  for  future  programmes  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  which  would 
call  for  approximately  $3  000  000  of  new  money,  though  it  was  recognized 
that  the  situation  was  deteriorating  so  rapidly  that  it  was  beyond  the 
capacity  of  voluntary  agencies,  either  separately  or  combined. 

Dr  Wilhelm  Niesel,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thankfulness  that  all  must  feel  for  what  had  been  done  to 
help  to  meet  the  need,  but  raised  the  question  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  further  supplies  in  on  the  scale  which  was  envisaged.  Dr  Blake 
assured  him  that  the  difficulties  had  not  been  overlooked  and  the  question 
of  ways  and  means  was  being  thoroughly  investigated.  Bishop  Stoylen, 
Delegate  (Church  of  Norway)  said  he  hoped  other  governments  might 
follow  the  example  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  which  had  met  out  of 
government  "funds  the  cost  of  sending  700  tons  of  stockfish  into  the 
affected  areas.  Canon  Burgess  Carr,  in  reply  to  Mr  Bola  Ige,  Adviser 
(Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa)  said  that  decisions  regarding 
relief  action  and  the  use  of  special  charter  flights  to  carry  food  and 
medical  supplies  had  been  discussed  with  the  Emergency  Social  Action 
Committee  of  the  Nigeria  Christian  Council.  This  Committee  had  been 
anxious  that  supplies  should  be  made  available  to  all  the  war-stricken 
areas:  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in 
collaboration  with  the  International  Red  Cross  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  charter  flights  with  relief  for  Biafra.  Senator  George  Mc¬ 
Govern,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  felt  that  the  matter  of  star¬ 
vation  in  these  areas  was  one  of  the  most  serious  that  had  confronted  the 
world  for  some  time.  He  understood  that  some  of  the  difficulties  were 
caused  by  the  fact  that  even  where  food  supplies  were  available  the  dispute 
between  the  Government  of  Nigeria  and  leaders  in  Biafra  prevented 
supplies  from  being  distributed. 

Mrs  Browne-Meyers  said  that  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Division 
would  be  considering  the  intricate  and  difficult  problems  involved  in  the 
relief  operation  and  would  be  reporting  at  a  later  session. 

Dr  Akanu  Ibiam  (President)  asked  leave  to  voice  his  deep  gratitude 
for  the  food  and  medical  supplies  which  were  being  sent  to  the  victims  of 
the  war.  He  said  that  Biafra  was  defending  herself  against  Nigeria,  which 
was  the  aggressor.  The  people  of  Biafra  and  its  Government  were  coping 
with  the  problem  as  well  as  they  could  and  had  been  able  to  meet  some 
of  the  needs  through  their  own  resources,  but  the  situation  was  a  challenge 
to  the  whole  Church.  The  African  countries  wished  to  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  progress  of  the  world  but  could  not  do  so  in  the  present 
unhappy  atmosphere.  «Africa  appeals  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  those  things  which  we  should  like  to  do.» 

At  a  later  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  same  day,  Dr  Payne 
recalled  that  when  the  General  Secretary  had  reported  on  steps  being  taken 
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to  relieve  human  suffering  in  both  Western  and  Eastern  Nigeria,  Dr  Akanu 
Ibiam  had  asked  for  permission  to  express  thanks  for  what  had  been 
done.  Dr  Payne  continued:  «We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  Dr  Ibiam 
comes  —  not  without  difficulty  —  from  one  side  of  the  dispute  and  he 
cannot  but  be  most  deeply  involved  publicly,  personally  and  emotionally 
in  this  conflict.  We  have  also  with  us  delegates  who  come  from  the 
other  side  of  this  sad  dispute.  They  also,  we  know,  are  grateful  for  what 
has  been  sent  to  them  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Not  unnaturally, 
they  were  distressed  by  certain  of  the  phrases  used  by  Dr  Ibiam,  which 
had  political  implications.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that,  while  we 
listened  to  Dr  Ibiam  with  the  respect  and  sympathy  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
we  were  not  passing  judgement  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  sad 
conflict.  Before  this  Assembly  is  over  we  shall  have  before  us  plans  for 
relief  and  perhaps  some  suggestions  as  to  what  the  World  Council  might 
do  on  some  of  the  other  issues.  This  is  not  the  moment,  I  believe,  to  debate 
those  issues  in  general  session.  I  want  tonight  only  to  assure  any  who  come 
from  Nigeria  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  they  feel  at  the 
present  time.  What  is  important  is  that  all  of  us  show  great  restraint  and 
great  charity,  as  Christian  men  and  women,  to  all  our  friends  and  seek 
ways  of  helping  them  from  whatever  part  of  the  area  they  come.» 

In  Business  Session  on  Monday  morning,  July  15,  Dr  Payne  called  the 
Assembly’s  attention  to  a  document  entitled  a  «Statement  on  Nigeria/ 
Biafra  Relief »,  copies  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  participants.  «This 
document  deals  simply  with  the  question  of  relief.  It  will  be  presented  to 
us  on  behalf  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service.  Later  this  week  we  shall  be  hearing  from  other  committees  which 
have  been  working  on  the  question  of  peace,  and  on  the  more  political 
aspects  of  this  situation;  we  shall  therefore  have  opportunity  for  further 
discussion  of  the  issues  behind  this  sad  conflict.  This  is  a  resolution  that 
will  enable  the  Division  on  our  behalf  to  proceed  immediately  to  do 
what  I  imagine  everyone  in  this  Assembly  wishes  done.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  political  and  semi-political  issues  involved,  and 
most  careful  consultations  have  gone  on,  almost  to  this  moment,  to  see 
that  this  resolution  does  not  become  what  none  of  us  would  wish  it  to 
become  —  a  controversial  matter.  When  it  is  presented  to  you,  Bishop 
Hines  will  propose  two  small  verbal  changes.  These  verbal  changes  are 
intended  simply  to  make  this  as  easy  a  motion  as  possible  for  everyone 
to  support  and  it  would  surely  be  disastrous  if  we  were  to  find  ourselves 
divided  simply  on  a  question  of  language.  The  motion  will  be  seconded 
by  Dr  Rossel  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church,  and  we  trust  it  will  not 
require  lengthy  public  discussion  here  in  this  Assembly. » 

Bishop  Hines  said  that  during  the  Assembly  a  special  committee  had 
met  on  several  occasions  to  study  the  various  possibilities  of  channelling 
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relief  supplies  to  people  in  need  as  a  result  of  the  Biafra/Nigeria  conflict. 
The  committee  had  not  only  considered  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem 
but  the  Christian,  humanitarian  and  reconciling  implications  of  the  actions 
now  recommended  to  the  Assembly. 

Dr  Rossel  said  he  expected  an  immediate  world-wide  response  to  the 
appeal  but  he  urged  the  Assembly  not  to  assume  that  its  responsibilities 
in  this  situation  would  be  discharged  by  this  step  alone.  He  asked  for  an 
assurance  from  the  Chair  that  the  Assembly  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  practical  steps  towards  a  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
flict. 

Mr  Bola  Ige,  Adviser  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa)  said 
it  was  a  pity  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward  at  this  time.  Speaking 
«with  the  greatest  sense  of  responsibility»  he  declared  that  if  the  state¬ 
ment  were  passed  in  its  present  form  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
Nigeria  and  a  large  number  of  Christians  in  Nigeria  would  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  came  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Nigeria  Christian  Council  had  written  protesting  against  the  use  of  the 
name  Biafra  in  correspondence.  «If  the  World  Council  has  no  respect  for 
the  Nigeria  Christian  Council  this  is  the  time  to  say  it.»  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  had  affirmed  the  indivisibility  of 
the  Nigerian  nation  and  had  refused  to  countenance  «the  so-called  Biafra». 
The  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  had  also  concerned  itself  with 
relief  without  referring  to  any  entity  called  Biafra.  «I  would  like  to  say,» 
he  continued,  «that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  people  are  willing  to 
contribute  drugs  and  food  to  relieve  suffering  and  we  want  this  to 
happen,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  our  nation  . .  .  The 
resolution  talks  about  moving  supplies  from  Fernando  Po.  We  have  not 
been  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  supplies  from  Lagos.  There  is  talk 
of  establishing  mercy  corridors.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Nigerian 
Government  has  announced  corridors  by  land  and  air.  I  beg  of  you,  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Christians  in  Nigeria,  including  those  who 
are  suffering,  to  realize  that  any  statement  which  refers  to  an  entity  called 
Biafra  will  be  totally  unacceptable  to  Nigeria. » 

Dr  Payne  asked  whether  Mr  Ige  would  feel  able  to  accept  the  resolution 
ir  the  reference  to  Fernando  Po  was  removed  from  the  recommendation. 
Several  other  verbal  amendments  were  proposed,  including  the  changing 
of  the  title  of  the  statement.  Dr  Blake  pointed  out  that  the  Rules  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  laid  down  that  where  there  is  a  Christian 
Council  the  World  Council  would  work  through  it.  «Where  there  is  no 
Christian  Council  we  work  with  the  Churches  which  are  in  membership 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Therefore  the  Council  has  worked 
through  member  churches  in  the  Eastern  region.  On  the  question  of  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  situation  in  Nigeria  we  are  in  very  great  difficulty  as  we 
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cannot  find  a  form  of  words  satisfactory  to  the  two  sides  in  the  conflict. 
I  suggest  that  so  long  as  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about  you  can 
accept  this  resolution,  though  both  sides  will  be  unhappy  about  some  of  its 
phrases.  We  are  trying  to  find  a  form  of  words  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
feed  some  starving  people  and  not  be  accused  of  being  unfair  and  taking 
a  political  stand. » 

Mr  P.  T.  Odumosu,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  Nigeria)  said  «I 
would  like  to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  what  has  been  done  already 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  by  other  groups  in  the  name  of 
Christ  among  those  who  suffer  in  Nigeria,  and  the  support  of  Christian 
friends  who  have  not  only  expressed  their  anxiety  but  asked  the  world  to 
pray  that  God  in  his  mercy  might  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Nigeria 
and  to  the  destruction  of  human  life.  As  a  Nigerian  and  as  a  Christian, 
I  am  very  angry  that  this  has  happened  and  I  feel  guilty  that  a  thing 
like  this  could  happen  in  my  country  and  that  people  should  destroy  each 
other  and  even  the  life  and  development  of  the  country.  We  shall  destroy 
ourselves.  But  the  political  aspect  of  this  matter  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  if  a  Christian  body  like  this  wants  to  be  of  help  it  should  steer 
clear  of  the  political  questions  and  should  only  deal  with  it  after 
learning  all  the  facts  and  listening  to  one  side  as  well  as  the  other. 
I  would  support  the  amendment  to  the  wording  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
because  one  thing  we  do  not  want  to  do  is  to  give  any  impression  that 
we  do  not  appreciate  the  number  of  people  in  the  Christian  fellowship 
whose  only  aim  is  to  relieve  suffering.  I  have  a  duty  to  my  God,  to  my 
Church,  to  my  country  and  to  this  Assembly  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
where  one  duty  conflicts  with  another.» 

After  further  discussion  Dr  Payne  said  he  had  a  motion  before  him 
proposed  by  one  of  the  Delegates  that  the  debate  be  closed,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  17  of  the  Rules  of  debate  for  Business  Sessions.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  debate  be  closed  and  the  motion  before  the  meeting  be  voted 
upon. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  which  had  been  proposed  and 
seconded,  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  statement  on  Relief,  as  amended  by  the  Assembly,  be  adopted 
as  follows: 

This  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in  Uppsala, 
has  amongst  the  many  problems  of  human  misery  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted,  given  major  consideration  to  the  conflict  between  Nigeria  and  the 
former  Eastern  region  and  its  consequences.  The  dimension  of  the  problem 
has  already  reached  proportions  beyond  the  capacity  of  Voluntary  Agencies. 
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We  are  seeking  every  possible  channel  of  bringing  peace  and  urgently  needed 
relief  to  all  areas  of  need.  Our  relief  activities  are  our  most  pressing  concern 
and  are  planned  not  only  to  alleviate  dire  famine  and  starvation  but  to  ensure 
that  the  suffering  of  ordinary  people  is  not  used  for  political  advantage  to 
either  side. 

Therefore  we,  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  resolve  as 
follows: 

1.  that  in  order  to  expand  and  intensify  existing  WCC  relief  operations 
beyond  the  goal  of  $3  800  000  in  cash  and  goods  already  almost  achieved, 
a  new  additional  appeal  for  $3  000  000  be  launched  forthwith; 

2.  that  as  an  immediate  step  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  through  its 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  Caritas  Internationalis  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  make  a  new  and  vigorous  attempt  to  mount  a  continuous  and 
effective  airlift  which  can  move  supplies  from  suitably  equipped  points 
to  distribution  centres  in  needy  areas; 

3.  that  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  WCC  pursue  with  governments 
concerned  and  international  organizations  the  various  alternative  methods 
of  securing  the  delivery  of  relief  including  the  possibility  of  establishing 
«mercy  corridors»  and  increased  air  deliveries. 


B.  The  Conflict  between  Nigeria  and  the  Former  Eastern  Region 

In  Business  Session  on  Friday  morning,  July  19,  Dr  Payne  presiding, 
Dr  Chandran  in  presenting  a  report  from  Policy  Reference  Committee  II 
said  that  a  special  sub-committee  had  been  charged  with  the  consideration 
of  a  statement  on  the  conflict  between  Nigeria  and  the  former  Eastern 
region  a  matter  which  had  been  much  in  the  mind  of  the  Assembly 
during  the  last  few  days.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  statement  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  delegates. 

Mr  P.  T.  Odumosu,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church  of  Nigeria)  said  he 
could  not  accept  the  statement,  which  he  felt  would  be  offensive  to  his 
government  and  to  his  country,  particularly  in  its  suggestion  of  interven¬ 
tion  by  a  «third  party ».  The  Assembly  had  refrained  from  the  appearance 
of  interference  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  and  the  same  restraint 
should  apply  in  this  case.  Dr  Payne  said  the  Assembly  recognized  and 
sympathized  with  the  deep  feeling  of  those  coming  from  this  part  of 
West  Africa.  The  resolution  was  the  result  of  anxious  consultation  between 
those  in  the  World  Council  most  directly  concerned,  and  he  doubted  the 
value  of  further  debate  in  the  Assembly.  Bishop  A.  H.  Zulu,  Delegate 
(Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa)  said  that  if  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  were  to  serve  as  a  reconciling  agency  it  would  need  the  confidence 
of  both  parties.  He  pleaded  that  no  action  be  taken  which  would  weaken 
this.  Bishop  I.  O.  S.  Okunsanya,  Delegate  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West 
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Africa)  supported  what  Mr  Odumosu  had  said.  «To  invite  people  from  out¬ 
side  is  not  acceptable. .  .We  feel  it  is  unusual  to  ask  such  a  thing. » The  Rev. 
E.  L.  Taylor,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Americas)  hoped  that  note  would  be  taken  of  what  Dr  Odumosu  had 
said.  He  had  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
London  where  the  President  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Nigeria  had 
asked  the  Church  to  refrain  from  passing  a  resolution,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  resolution  had  been  adopted.  He  urged  the  Assembly  to  withdiaw  the 
reference  in  the  statement  to  which  Mr  Odumosu  objected.  Dr  Chandran 
said  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  had  tried  to  understand  the  situation 
and  had  taken  into  account  representations  from  both  sides.  The  draft  tried 
to  express  what  the  Assembly  might  want  to  say  to  all  the  Christian 
brethren  concerned. 

Mr  Albert  Laham,  Delegate  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch) 
hoped  the  reference  to  «third  party  assistance»  would  be  withdrawn.  He 
moved  that  sentences  3  and  4  in  paragraph  3  be  deleted.  This  was  seconded. 
Mr  M.  M.  Thomas,  Delegate  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar) 
suggested  the  deletion  of  sentence  3,  the  fourth  sentence  being  retained. 
If  it  was  in  order,  he  was  prepared  to  propose  an  amendment  to  Mr 
Laham’s  amendment.  Bishop  Josiah  Kibira,  Delegate  (Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania)  said  that  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
should  be  carefully  looked  at  again.  The  World  Council  was  not  entitled 
to  intervene  politically  but  because  lives  were  being  endangered  it  was 
our  duty  to  take  some  reconciling  action.  Mr  M.  M.  Thomas,  rising  on 
a  point  of  order,  said  there  was  an  amendment  before  the  Assembly  and 

also  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Dr  Payne  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  the  resolution  to 
adopt  the  statement  be  withdrawn.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Assembly 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  World  Council  had  been  striving  for  under¬ 
standing  and  reconciliation.  He  hoped  no  one  would  have  to  leave  the 
Assembly  without  realizing  that  every  endeavour  had  been  made  to  be 
fair  to  the  two  sides  in  the  unhappy  conflict  and  that  the  Assembly  had 
tried  to  deal  with  the  grave  humanitarian  problems  involved. 

Dr  D.  T.  Niles,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  Ceylon)  proposed  that 
the  Policy  Reference  Committee  be  asked  to  withdraw  the  draft  and  that 
Dr  Chandran,  Mr  Odumosu,  Mr  Laham  and  Mr  M.  M.  Thomas  be  asked 
to  consult  together  in  the  hope  of  bringing  in  an  acceptable  alternative. 
This  proposal  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  carried. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  meeting  Dr  Chandran  presented  a  revised  state¬ 
ment  as  agreed  by  the  four  people  named  above.  Bishop  Josiah  Kibira 
regretted  that  the  revision  contained  no  reference  to  the  traffic  in  arms 
and  moved  that  this  be  added.  Dr  Hans  Ruh,  Delegate  (Swiss  Protestant 
Church  Federation)  preferred  the  original  draft.  He  felt  the  Assembly 
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should  not  be  too  strictly  governed  by  political  considerations.  «Jesus 
Christ  rules  in  this  Assembly*,  he  said.  Dr  Ludwig  Raiser,  Delegate 
(Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  on  a  point  of  order,  asked  whether 
the  first  draft  was  still  before  the  Assembly;  if  so  he  would  like  a  vote 
taken  on  this  before  action  was  taken  on  the  revision.  Dr  Payne  explained 
that  the  revised  draft  had  now  been  presented  as  a  proposal  from  the 
Policy  Reference  Committee  and  this  was  the  matter  now  before  the 
Assembly.  Dr  D.  G.  Moses,  President  (United  Church  of  Northern  India) 
thought  Dr  Raiset’s  point  had  substance  and  that  it  should  be  in  order  to 
vote  on  the  original  statement.  Dr  Blake  supported  Dr  Payne’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Rules  which  clearly  covered  the  presentation  of  the 
revised  draft  first,  since  this  was  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Policy 
Reference  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  Assembly,  Dr  Payne  asking 
for  a  vote  on  each  paragraph  separately.  The  voting  was  as  follows: 
paragraph  1  —  carried  (35  contra);  paragraph  2  —  carried  (10  contra); 
paragraph  3  —  carried  (40  contra );  paragraph  4  —  carried  (256  for, 
145  contra );  paragraph  5  —  carried  (1  contra). 

Bishop  Kibira’s  motion  for  the  inclusion  of  a  reference  to  the  traffic 
in  arms  was  then  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote.  The  motion  was  lost. 


The  Statement  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly  is  as  follows: 

THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  NIGERIA  AND  THE  FORMER 

EASTERN  REGION 

1.  We  have  followed  with  grief  and  pain  the  course  of  the  tragic  conflict  in 
this  area.  We  value  our  Christian  fellowship  with  our  brethren  on  both  sides 
of  it.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  matters 
in  dispute  or  to  take  sides.  But  we  are  all  involved  —  and  this  Assembly  has 
felt  involved  —  because  of  our  common  humanity  and  of  our  bonds  of  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  Gospel. 

2.  Our  first  and  most  urgent  plea  to  both  sides  is  for  an  end  to  hostilities 
to  allow  a  resumption  of  negotiations  and  the  search  for  suitable  solutions. 
This  is  the  key  to  many  problems  of  relief  and  reassurance. 

3.  But  solutions  also  will  require  the  abatement  of  the  fears  which  grip  the 
peoples,  however  these  fears  originated,  and  whatever  forms  they  take.  We 
plead  for  renewed  imaginative  governmental  initiatives  to  reduce  these  anxie¬ 
ties.  We  suggest  that  the  parties  may  wish  to  consider  using  third  party  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  negotiations. 

4.  We  ask  all  governments  to  work  effectively  towards  peace  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  would  prolong  the  conflict  in 
the  area. 
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5.  We  encourage  Christians  on  both  sides  who  are  witnessing  in  many  ways 
to  their  commitment  to  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Body  across  barriers  of  distrust 
and  separation,  to  continue  to  work  for  reconciliation,  justice  and  peace. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  session,  Dr  Blake  on  behalf  of  the  Business 
Committee  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

That  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in 
session  at  Uppsala,  Sweden,  hereby  decides  to  send  forthwith  its 
representative(s)  to  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  on  the  Nigerian  problem,  meeting  in  Niamey, 
Republic  of  Niger. 

1.  The  Assembly  instructs  its  representative(s)  to  lay  before  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  the  relief  measures  proposed  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  in  cooperation  with  Caritas  Inter- 
nationalis  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

2.  Further,  the  Assembly  instructs  its  representative(s)  to  com¬ 
municate  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  its  concern  that  hostilities  should 
at  once  cease  and  a  just  settlement  be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  P.  T.  Odumosu  said  he  assumed  the  representatives  to  be  sent  to 
Niamey  would  not  be  from  either  side  of  the  conflict.  He  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  understanding  and  sympathy  with  which  the  matter 
had  been  received  in  the  Assembly,  and  asked  for  continuing  prayer  for 
all  those  involved  in  the  conflict.  Dr  Akanu  Ibiam  thanked  the  Assembly 
for  their  concern  and  for  the  material  help  which  had  been  promised.  He 
urged  continuing  help  in  an  effort  to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end  and  hoped 
the  representations  of  the  proposed  delegation  to  Niamey  would  prove 
successful. 

The  motion  put  forward  by  Dr  Blake  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  carried. 

Dr  Blake  later  announced  that  the  members  of  the  delegation  to  Niamey 
would  be  the  Rev.  Father  Paul  Verghese  (leader),  and  Mr  S.  H.  Amissah, 
From  the  staff  Canon  Burgess  Carr  had  been  asked  to  accompany  them. 


41.  AN  INVITATION  TO  AN  ACT  OF  PRAYER 
AND  FASTING 

Dr  Payne  drew  attention  to  an  invitation  to  observe  Monday,  July  15, 
as  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  as  a  symbol  of  commitment  to  sacrificial 
action  in  a  world  where  millions  of  fellow  human  beings  are  hungry  and 
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starving.  The  day  would  include  a  period  of  silence  and  meditation.  This 
proposal  had  been  submitted  to  the  Business  Committee,  which  had  agreed 
to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  put  forward.  Participation  was  entirely  a 
matter  of  personal  decision. 


Thursday  evening,  July  1 1 
General  Session' 

Mr  Charles  Parlin  presiding. 

42.  RETIRING  PRESIDENTS 

Before  the  Chairman  introduced  the  subject  for  the  evening,  Dr  Payne 
asked  for  the  opportunity  to  say:  «I  understand,  Mr  Chairman,  that  you 
are  having  to  leave  Uppsala,  and  another  President  leaves  on  Saturday 
and  another  on  Monday.  It  is  clear  that  you  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
slip  away  unnoticed  and  unthanked.  In  our  constitutional  documents 
only  negative  things  are  said  about  the  Presidents:  first,  that  there  cannot 
be  more  than  six  of  them  and,  secondly,  that  they  cannot  be  immediately 
re-elected.  It  is  also  stated  that  their  term  of  office  ends  at  the  end  of 
the  Assembly,  that  they  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  that  they  are  expected  to  preside  at  certain  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  those  responsible  for  the  Constitution  were  wise 
in  leaving  this  as  an  undefined  office;  it  is  a  personal  mark  of  confidence, 
in  expectation  of  a  personal  contribution.  It  has  been  a  distinguished 
succession  since  1948  of  the  venerable  and  not  so  venerable!  We  read 
their  joint  messages  from  time  to  time,  but  those  with  any  experience 
know  that  they  have  been  frequently  influential  key  figures  in  the  life 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

This  group  of  six  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  service  and  we  should 
want  together  to  thank  them. 

Archbishop  Iakovos  has  shown  rare  skill  in  this  last  period  in  linking 
the  Orthodox  of  the  old  world  and  the  Orthodox  of  the  new;  Dr  Ibiam 
was  host  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1965  and  has  since  then  been  in¬ 
volved  in  many  sad  experiences;  Dr  Moses  has  brought  the  quiet  wisdom 
of  the  East  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Central  Committee  and  to  its 
policies;  Dr  Niemoller  is  well-known  and  honoured  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  He  will  not  mind  if  I  say  that  the  oldest  among 
them  has  not  been  the  least  sprightly;  Mr  Parlin  has  represented  the 
laymen  of  the  world  —  men  experienced  in  the  business  life  of  the  world 
and  in  the  professions,  efficient  people,  interested  in  the  Church  and 
devoted  to  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  Church;  Dr  Ramsey  is  here 
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on  the  eve  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  which  meets  once  every  ten  years. 
He  will  be  meeting  with,  and  presiding  over,  some  five  hundred  bishops  of 
his  own  Church  —  we  trust  he  will  find  that  as  exhilarating  an  experience 

as  meeting  us  here.  . 

We  thank  all  these  men  and  wish  them  well,  and  we  know  that  their 

commitment  to  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  going  to  cease  this  month. » 


43.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MEDIA  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr  Parlin  then  drew  attention  to  the  Report  on  The  Church  and  the 
Media  of  Mass  Communication* ,  and  invited  Bishop  Johannes  Lilje  to 

introduce  it. 

Bishop  Lilije  said  that  the  phenomenal  growth  in  our  time  of  the 
media  of  mass  communication  was  a  symbol  of  our  historical  situation. 
Vast  changes  are  overtaking  us  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  overcome 
them  spiritually.  For  the  viewer  and  listener  who  now  lives  in  «the  global 
village»  there  are  now  «no  foreign  parts. »  These  technical  advances  «tear 
into  political  and  economic  boundaries»  and  are  beginning  to  affect  the 
nature  of  man-in-society.  Amidst  all  these  new  voices  the  Church  has 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  word.  It  can  claim  no  authority  beyond  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  what  it  has  to  say;  it  cannot  rest  on  the  status  and 
privileges  of  the  past.  If  the  Church  is  to  find  and  fulfil  its  role  in 
relation  to  these  new  media  it  must  be  able  to  do  so  with  expert  know¬ 
ledge.  It  will  fail  if  it  simply  regards  the  new  techniques  as  means  of 
extending  its  outreach  or  amplifying  its  voice.  It  must  bring  quality  and 
integrity  to  its  participation  in  the  new  media  and  understand  the  theo¬ 
logical  implications  of  such  changes  as  this  in  human  relations. 

Mr  Penry  Jones,  Director  of  Religious  Broadcasting  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  said  that  the  report  which  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly  owed  its  impetus  to  a  group  of  professional  workers  in 
press,  radio  and  television  who,  in  their  commitment  to  their  work,  are 
«ruthless  in  the  pursuit  of  technical  standards,  willing  to  give  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  job,  and  in  that  sense  dedicated,  if  not  sanctified. » 
Such  a  group  had  met  at  Bossey  «concerned  that  the  churches  should 
recognize  their  own  responsibilities  towards  the  media  and  pastorally 
towards  the  people  who  work  in  them.»  The  report  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  impact  of  the  media  on  society  and  on  the  churches  and  to  make  some 

*  See  Appendix  XI. 
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evaluation  of  this  new  era  in  communication.  «It  is  important  to  assess 
whether  men  are  changing  their  modes  of  perception.  If  they  are,  Christian 
communication  will  have  to  change  its  style  of  presentation  .  .  .  Speaking 
and  preaching  may  be  adequate  in  the  ,I-Thou’  situation  of  a  parish  or 
local  church.  It  can  be  much  less  so  in  the  ,I-It’  situation  of  a  mass 
medium. »  Speaking  of  style  appropriate  to  the  media,  Mr  Jones  conceded 
that  «sin  and  salvation  are  meaningless  terms  nowadays  and  in  fact  I’d  be 
wary  of  using  themdn  public  media. »  «Yet,»  he  continued,  «there  is  plenty 
of  death  in  our  world.  Men  still  get  killed.  Even  in  a  hard-headed, 
scientific,  technologically  accelerating  world,  men  get  killed.  Since  1900, 
one  hundred  million  human  beings  have  been  killed,  not  just  starved  to 
death  or  massacred  on  the  roads,  but  killed  by  their  fellow  men.  Even  the 
most  enlightened,  optimistic,  progressive,  hopeful  humanist  must  ask  him¬ 
self  basic  questions  about  this.  What  other  species  does  it  to  its  own 
species  at  so  alarming  a  rate?  What  other  higher  animal  species  does  it 
with  such  spectacular  efficiency  —  to  itself?  Faced  with  a  mutual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  each  other,  one  must  ask:  Why  do  we  do  it?  What  makes  us  do  it? 
Who  makes  us  do  it?  Is  there  any  connection  between  those  hundred 
million  deaths  and  our  personal  death  —  our  isolation  from  God  and  each 
other?  Salvation  may  be  an  old-fashioned  term,  but  it  seems  to  me  an 
entirely  relevant  and  contemporary  concept.  As  Paul  says,  «who  can  break 
the  deadlock?»  And  is  it  only  Christ?  It  may  be  better  to  provoke  the 
questions  before  we  push  out  our  answers. »  This,  however,  demands  a 
continuing  place  in  television  and  radio  for  «senior  and  adult  pro¬ 
grammes  ...  a  high  doctrine  of  communication  with  the  purpose  of 
«helping  men  grow  to  the  fulness  of  their  stature.»  The  new  media  may 
be  for  our  day  what  the  Roman  communications  system  was  for  its  day. 
Rightly  used,  the  media  «can  make  their  contribution  to  awakening  men’s 
imaginations,  enlarging  our  sympathies,  can  breathe  life  into  us,  so  that 
dead  men  quicken,  being  blind  we  begin  to  see,  and  being  deaf  to  hear; 
and  seeing,  have  no  option  but  to  involve  ourselves  more  compassionately 
and  more  significantly  in  the  life  of  God’s  world.»  We  should  pray,  work, 
dream  and  encourage,  so  that  the  media  may  nourish  «lively  men  in  a 
living  world. » 

The  Chairman  expressed  appreciation  to  both  speakers  and  commended 
the  report  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Assembly. 


Friday  morning  and  afternoon,  July  12 

The  morning  of  July  12  was  devoted  to  Section  meetings  (for  Section 
reports  see  p.  7  ff.),  and  the  afternoon  to  meetings  of  Assembly  Committees 
(for  Committee  reports  see  p.  192  ff.). 
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Friday  evening,  July  12 

General  Session  (in  the  University  Aula) 

Dr  Martin  Niemoller,  presiding,  invited  Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  to 
chair  a  «panel  presentation  on 

44.  THE  CHURCHES  AND  HUMAN  NEED 

Metropolitan  de  Mel  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Miss  Janet  Lacey  for 
the  fifteen  years’  service  given  as  Director  of  the  Christian  Aid  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches. 

Miss  Janet  Lacey  (Church  of  England),  after  referring  to  the  present 
world  situation,  with  its  resultant  rise  in  the  numbers  of  hungry,  destitute 
and  refugee  or  displaced  people,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  what  the  churches 
had  done  through  the  World  Council  to  meet  some  of  the  pressing  needs. 
»I  wonder »,  she  said  « whether  all  the  delegates  and  any  of  the  Youth 
Participants  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  concern  by  the  churches  for  man 
in  his  distress  and  action  taken. »  The  work  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  progress  of  Christian  unity, 
not  least  through  the  theological  understanding  of  compassion.  She  had 
heard  inter-church  aid  described  in  this  Assembly  as  «a  palliative».  «X  suggest 
that  such  talk  about  palliatives  is  utterly  irresponsible.  To  deny  a  starving 
man  food  is  wicked  and  inexcusable.»  Miss  Lacey  suggested  that  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  its  national  and  local  manifestations 
were  to  the  outside  world,  and  to  many  Christians,  «the  human  heart  of 
the  World  Council. » 

Oberlandeskirchenrat  Ulrich  von  Bruck  (Evangelisch-lutherische 
Landeskirche  Sachsens)  stressed  the  biblical  presuppositions  of  inter-church 
aid.  References  to  earlier  developments  in  this  field  and  to  WCC  docu¬ 
ments  illuminated  his  presentation,  which  he  concluded  with  a  summary 
of  actions  taken  by  the  East  German  churches  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  DDR. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Jean  Kotto  (Evangelical  Church  in  the  Cameroon)  spoke 
of  his  experience  in  the  planning  of  inter-church  strategy  in  Africa. 
He  rejoiced  that  «the  churches  are  helping  the  non-Christian  world, 
irrespective  of  the  faith  held  by  the  people  in  need  and  in  this  way  are 
helping  to  overcome  divisions. »  Dr  Kotto  stressed  the  need  to  channel  the 
efforts  of  the  churches  through  one  central  agency,  leaving  judgement 
about  programmes  and  projects  to  the  indigenous  churches. 

Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  (Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon)  pleaded  for  more  supervision  of  the  work  done.  Aid  should 
go  to  the  right  place.  Friendship  and  love  must  find  expression  not  only 
in  «aid»  but  in  new  economic  relationship  between  developed  and  develop¬ 
ing  nations. 
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The  Rev.  Dr  Charles  Arbuthnot  (Deputy  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service),  invited  participants  to 
join  in  «a  procession  of  compassion»  past  a  photographic  exhibition  illus¬ 
trating  human  need  in  the  world.  Metropolitan  de  Mel  then  offered 
prayer  and  the  Chairman  adjourned  the  meeting. 


Saturday  morning  and  afternoon,  July  13 

The  morning  of  July  13  was  devoted  to  Section  meetings  (for  Section 
reports  see  pages  7  ff.)  and  the  afternoon  to  meetings  of  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittees  (for  Committee  reports  see  pages  192  ff.). 


Saturday  evening,  July  13 
General  Session 

Archbishop  Iakovos  presiding. 

45.  ISSUES  CONCERNING  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  A  REVOLUTIONARY  WORLD 

Copies  of  the  report  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht  on  the  1966  World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society  and  the  subsequent  discussion  in  the 
churches  was  before  the  Assembly.  Mr  M.  M.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  and  Professor  Andre  Dumas  (Reformed  Church  of  France) 
spoke  to  the  subject  of  the  report. 

Mr  Thomas  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  and  Director  of 
the  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Society  in  Bangalore, 
India)  spoke  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  held  in 
1966  as  «the  most  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  understand  the  revolutionary  realities  which  shape  the  modern 
world,  undertaken  with  the  help  of  Christians  intellectually  and  emotion¬ 
ally  involved  in  them.»  Answering  the  question  «Is  concern  for  change  in 
social  and  political  structures  extraneous  to  the  biblical  idea  of  con¬ 
version?^  Mr  Thomas  agreed  that  in  the  Bible  conversion  has  its  con¬ 
text  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  Kingdom  through  which  the  whole 
creation,  including  the  forces  of  society  and  the  cosmic  powers  of  the 
universe,  is  recreated  in  Christ.  «Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place», 
continued  Mr  Thomas,  «to  point  out  that  the  Church,  directly  through  its 
preaching  and  teaching,  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  cultural 
values  informed  by  Christian  preaching  and  teaching,  has  played  no 
small  part  in  creating  the  spiritual  ferment  underlying  the  revolutions  of 
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our  time;  so  that  if  the  Church  is  defined  not  merely  to  denote  the  institu¬ 
tion,  but  also  its  extensive  influence,  we  could  make  a  strong  case  for 
saying  that,  even  where  the  Church  as  institution  is  rejected,  the  Church’s 
mission  has  provided  the  ferment  for  the  humanism  which  has  produced 
the  signs  and  anticipations  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  revolutions  of  our 
time.» 

The  real  problem  today,  said  Mr  Thomas,  is  «how  to  realize  the  Gospel 
as  reconciliation  and  fellowship  within  the  strategies  of  the  revolutionary 
political  power  struggles. »  Here  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  «the 
basic  revolution  for  participation  and  social  justice  and  the  more  am¬ 
biguous  strategies  of  revolution. »  «Radical  change  in  power  structures  as 
the  bearer  of  social  justice  and  not  violence,  is  the  essence  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  Yet  violence  is  always  potentially  present  and  where  «the  established 
order  dictates  the  decision  regarding  strategy,  violence  may  appear  to  be 
the  only  ways  Nevertheless,  «we  have  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  violence 
is  the  essence  of  the  revolution,  whether  it  comes  from  the  side  of  the 
establishment  or  of  the  revolution. »  If  the  Church  is  «the  community  of 
forgiven  sinners,  transcending  race,  class,  caste  and  nation,  it  must  become 
relevant  in  pushing  the  national  and  international  situations  in  the 
direction  which  makes  violence  less  and  less  inevitable,  even  unnecessary. 
The  capacity  of  the  Church  to  exercise  its  prophetic  ministry  in  the 
revolutionary  world  in  which  we  live  depends  upon  the  Church  renewing 
its  prophetic  being,  that  is,  its  being  in  Christ  for  every  man  and  for 
all  mankind. » 

Professor  Andre  Dumas,  speaking  on  «The  technical  potentialities 
and  struggle  for  new  forms  of  community »,  reminded  the  Assembly  that 
the  words  of  its  main  theme,  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»,  are 
written  in  the  present  tense,  not  the  future:  «See,  already,  today,  what  is 
coming!»  God  is  «ceaselessly  reopening  the  present»,  quickening  the 
imagination  as  «the  swiftness  of  a  curiosity  coupled  with  the  incarnation 
of  the  hope.»  This  is  the  attitude  we  must  bring  to  a  technical  revolution 
so  great  that  «no  jump  forward  can  be  compared  to  this  since  the  neo¬ 
lithic  age.»  This  revolution  gives  to  man  unlimited  power  in  a  future  that 
is  in  process  of  being  realized  now.  One  of  its  characteristics  is  its  quantity: 
«Every where  we  enter  the  era  of  big  numbers,  exalting  at  the  level  of  a 
collective  venture  but  difficult  at  the  level  of  the  personal. »  This  leads 
to  the  primacy  of  the  economic,  «which  would  have  scared  the  Greeks. » 
It  leads  to  the  industrial  society  in  which  the  world  proletariat  means 
prolific.  For  St  Augustine  the  word  mass  was  conjoined  with  the  word 
sin  —  the  «mass  of  sin»  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  it  has  now  to 
acquire  «a  positive  meaning  of  experienced  solidarity,  of  awakening  of 
conscience,  of  the  rebirth  of  people  through  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
human  community.»  A  second  characteristic  of  this  revolutionary  power 
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is  its  rationality  —  the  possibility  of  classification  and  the  discernment  of 
possible  choices.  «On  a  long-term  basis»  (here  Prof.  Dumas  quoted  a  former 
General  Commissioner  for  Planning  in  France)  «we  can  qualify  our  choices 
between  an  economy  of  leisure,  or  power,  or  consumption,  or  creation,  or 
solidarity. »  A  third  characteristic  of  these  potentialities  of  the  revolution 
is  their  malleability  —  «an  intensive  faculty  of  adapting  without  mould¬ 
ing  oneself,  of  contesting  without  isolating  oneself.»  «But  this  is  a  difficult 
challenge, »  continued  Prof.  Dumas,  «the  achievement  of  a  corporate  will 
which  will  maintain  the  freedom  of  open  choices.  Here  are  vast  potentiali¬ 
ties,  yet  there  is  the  threat  of  sickness  within  this  prospect  of  an  affluent 
society,  rational  and  mobile.  Where  growth  (quantity)  becomes  com¬ 
petitive,  brutal  and  selective,  there  are  «socially  left-overs«  in  the  society 
of  abundance  —  the  unadapted,  the  physically  poor  and  mentally  weak 
and  the  victims  of  old  age  who  cannot  claim  the  status  of  future  pro¬ 
ducers  and  are  the  prey  of  inflation. »  There  is,  further,  the  sickness  of 
the  mind  and  imagination  which  comes  where  all  the  goals  of  men 
inspired  by  conviction  or  feeling,  their  hopes,  their  utopias,  religion, 
nationalism,  ideology,  are  reduced  to  their  double  task  as  consumers  or 
producers.  Already  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  economic  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  prevailing  human  frustration.  It  is  not  need  but  luxury 
which  poses  for  man  his  fundamental  problems.  The  Bible  speaks  to  us 
here.  God  led  his  people  to  the  rich  soil  and  society  of  abundance  of 
Canaan  so  that  they  might  face  the  fundamental  questions  of  hope  when 
comfort  and  security  puts  one  to  sleep,  of  justice  when  wealth  closes 
one’s  eyes  to  proverty,  of  freedom  when  it  looks  as  if  no  more  liberation 
were  needed,  of  faith  when  it  looks  as  if  one  could  be  one’s  own  pro¬ 
vidence. 

The  questions  which  confront  society  confront  the  Church.  As  a  counter¬ 
part  for  the  healing  of  industrial  society,  is  the  Church  —  asked  Prof. 
Dumas  —  a  community  in  which  no  one  is  forgotten,  a  community  in  which 
aims  are  more  important  than  organization,  a  community  which  has  more 
to  transmit  than  the  means  of  transmission,  a  community  in  which  each 
member  remains  «deeply  flexible,  supple  and  firm  towards  God  and 
men,  in  which  no  one  harbours  a  hidden  conformism  nor  a  chronic 
negativism  ?»  «What  the  Church  does  not  carry  out  in  its  own  life,  it 
must  tremble  to  propose  to  the  world. »  Yet,  self-criticism  is  no  better  than 
self-justification.  It  is  God  himself  who  enables  us  to  perceive  humbly 
our  inadequacy.  «He  is  our  identity  as  believers;  the  world  is  our  identifi¬ 
cation  as  servants.  The  Church  is  the  place  where  this  identity  and  this 
identification  meet,  so  that  we  may  live  the  future  of  this  world  not 
in  a  spirit  of  sceptical  curiosity,  but  in  an  active  hope,  sharing  in  the 
constant  renewal  of  all  things  by  God  the  Father,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.» 
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In  the  succeeding  discussion,  Bishop  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Delegate 
(National  Baptist  Convention  USA  Inc.)  drew  attention  to  the  danger  of 
concentrating  on  only  one  revolutionary  ideology.  Professor  Dr  Serge 
Verhovskoy,  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  of 
America)  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  consider  Jesus  as’  a  revolu¬ 
tionary.  He  refused  to  take  part  in  revolutionary  activities  planned  by 
his  own  people.  «Real  revolution  is  always  connected  with  violence  and 
means  loss  of  life  and  destruction;  if  we  preach  revolution  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  take  upon  ourselves  an  enormous  responsibility  in 
encouraging  the  forces  of  destruction. » 

Mr  Thomas  said  that  in  India  the  Gospel  had  brought  «the  first  dent 
in  the  power  structure»  and  made  revolutionary  changes  in,  for  example, 
the  caste  system.  «Wherever  missionaries  have  gone  and  wherever  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  there  revolution  begins. »  Bishop  Benjamin  Vaughan, 
Delegate  (Church  of  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies)  voiced  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  Mr  Thomas  and  of  Mr  Paul  Abrecht  in  relation 
to  the  World  Conference  in  1966.  It  had  helped  to  clarify  the  many 
social  problems  which  the  churches  had  to  face.  He  hoped  there  would 
be  further  study  by  the  World  Council  of  the  findings  of  the  report.  «A 
terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  us  to  give  sound  guidance,  not  only  to 
Christians  but  to  others  in  revolutionary  situations. »  He  deplored  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  a  larger  representation  from  Latin  America  in  the 
Assembly  and  that  the  language  barrier  made  it  difficult  for  people  from 
this  area  to  understand  the  discussion. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Per  Lonning,  Delegate  (Church  of  Norway)  felt 
that  the  discussion  underlined  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the  basic 
theological  issues  underlying  the  report  and  asked  what  steps  had  been 
taken  in  the  matter.  Mr  Thomas  said  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  request 
made  at  the  Church  and  Society  Conference,  an  important  consultation 
consisting  of  some  35-40  theologians  had  taken  place  in  Zagorsk:  its 
findings  have  been  published  in  Study  Encounter  (IV/2,  1968). 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  speakers  for  their  contributions  to  the 
discussion. 


Monday  morning,  July  15 
Deliberative  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

46.  SECTION  REPORTS 

Dr  Payne  drew  attention  to  the  procedure  for  the  presentation  of 
Section  Reports.  The  reports  would  be  received  in  plenary  session  in  the 
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following  order,  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  in  Deliberative  Session  (as 
appointed  by  the  Business  Committee)  being  indicated  in  each  case: 

Section  III  Professor  C.  H.  Malik 
Section  II  Dr  John  Coventry  Smith 
Section  V  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran 
Section  IV  The  Rt  Rev.  Frank  Woods 
Section  I  Dr  E.  A.  Payne 
Section  VI  Bishop  Johannes  Lilje 

Approximately  one  hour  would  be  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
each  report  (see  also  minute  29  on  page  131  ff.). 


47.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  III  - 

WORLD  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr  Payne  invited  Dr  Charles  Malik  to  preside  over  the  presentation 
of  the  report  of  Section  III.  Dr  Malik  drew  attention  to  the  rules  for 
Deliberative  Session  as  printed  in  the  third  part  of  «Rules  for  Debate 
and  Procedure^  and  the  report  was  then  presented  by  Dr  J.  M.  Lochman. 
Extracts  from  Dr  Lochman’s  introductory  address  and  the  ensuing  discus¬ 
sion  together  with  a  record  of  Assembly  action  appear  on  pages  39-44. 


48.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNAUTHORIZED  DOCUMENTS 

Dr  Payne  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  authorized  documents 
could  be  placed  on  the  tables  of  Delegates.  Anyone  wishing  to  distribute 
other  papers  should  do  so  outside  the  conference  hall. 

Dr  John  Coventry  Smith  then  took  the  chair  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Report  of  Section  II. 


49.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  II  -  RENEWAL  IN  MISSION 

After  reminding  the  Assembly  of  the  rules  governing  debate  on  the 
Section  Reports,  Dr  Coventry  Smith  called  upon  Metropolitan  Lakdasa 
de  Mel  to  present  the  Report  of  Section  II.  Extracts  from  Metropolitan 
de  Mel’s  introduction  and  a  summary  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  together 
with  a  record  of  Assembly  action,  appear  on  pages  21 — 27. 
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50.  NIGERIA  -  STATEMENT  ON  RELIEF 


Dr  Payne  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  a  « Statement  on 
Nigeria/Biafra  Relief»  copies  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  participants. 
Discussion  on  the  statement  and  a  record  of  Assembly  action  appear  in 
minute  40  A,  pp.  149  ff. 


51.  VIETNAM 

Dr  Payne  announced  that  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  would  present 
later  in  the  week  a  proposal  for  action  by  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam.  This  was  being  prepared  in  the  light  of  suggestions  from 
various  parts  of  the  Assembly.  Section  IV  had  produced  a  number  of 
drafts  which  it  had  not  yet  had  time  to  reconcile,  but  diverse  views  had 
also  been  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the  Assembly.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  the  limitations  on  time,  the  whole  question 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  and 
debate  would  therefore  be  moved  to  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 
The  statement  to  be  presented  would  take  into  account  the  views  which 
had  been  expressed  in  section  debates. 

Mr  Tom  Driberg,  Delegate  (Church  of  England)  asked  whether  the 
proposal  could  be  deferred  for  the  time  being,  and  the  matter  left  in  the 
hands  of  Section  IV  which  had  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it  and  was 
in  course  of  preparing  a  statement.  If  other  sections  also  had  draft  state¬ 
ments  he  suggested  that  these  be  handed  to  Section  IV.  Dr  Blake  said  it 
was  not  proposed  to  take  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
section  but  that  all  resolutions  on  specific  situations  were  finally  to  be 
brought  to  the  Assembly  through  the  Policy  Reference  Committees. 
Dr  Payne  then  pointed  out  that  Section  IV  would  have  time  to  meet 
again  before  the  matter  was  further  dealt  with  by  Policy  Reference 
Committee  II. 

In  Business  Session  on  Friday  morning,  July  19,  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran, 
on  behalf  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  moved  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  on  Vietnam  which  was  presented  by  the  Committee  as  a  result 
of  long  discussions  in  which  many  different  points  of  view  had  been 
expressed. 

The  Very  Rev.  Per  LeNNiNG,  Delegate  (Church  of  Norway)  said  he  was 
not  ready  to  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  stood.  It  did  not  represent  un¬ 
animous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  He  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  paragraphs  3  and  4.  Dr  Blake  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  in 
order  to  accept  amendments  at  this  stage  while  the  document  was  under 
general  discussion. 
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The  Rev.  Dr  R.  McAfee  Brown,  Delegate  (United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA)  was  willing  to  accept  the  statement  though  he  would  have 
preferred  something  stronger.  He  would  like  to  see  something  clearly 
said  about  the  cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  and  the  use  of  napalm  bombs.  He  would  also  like  to  see  stress 
laid  on  the  fact  that  unilateral  intervention  of  the  great  powers  could 
only  lead  to  tragedy.  Dr  Brown  begged  the  Assembly  not  to  weaken 
the  document  on  these  points.  Mr  Juan  V.  Faune,  Delegate  (United  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Philippines)  said  that  to  speak  of  «unilateral»  intervention 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts:  intervention  had  been  based 
on  bilateral  agreement.  He  would  like  the  statement  to  say  something 
about  the  responsibility  of  governments  for  the  civilian  population,  its 
life  and  property.  Bishop  F.  H.  Pyen,  Delegate  (Korean  Methodist  Church) 
agreed  that  the  use  of  the  term  «intervention»  should  not  be  left  as  it 
stood.  There  are  three  kinds  of  intervention  —  by  infiltration,  by  a  United 
Nations  force,  by  other  nations.  The  Rev.  Dr  H.  A.  Bosley,  Delegate 
(Methodist  Church,  USA)  said  he  would  vote  for  the  document  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly,  but  he  himself  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  beyond  it.  The  Churches  in  the  United  States  had  already 
urged  the  Government  to  halt  the  bombing  immediately  and  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  Mr  Bosley  felt,  however,  that  action 
in  regard  to  Vietnam  should  not  be  separated  from  the  principle  that  the 
unilateral  intervention  of  a  great  power  in  the  affairs  of  a  small  power 
was  indefensible.  «We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  power  of  the 
United  States  more  clearly  than  it  is  now  under  the  discipline  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  urge  our  fellow-churchmen  in  other  great 
countries  to  join  us  in  this  pledge.»  Archpriest  P.  Sokolovsky,  Delegate 
(Russian  Orthodox  Church)  thought  the  document  should  state  clearly 
that  the  intervention  by  the  United  States  was  against  the  will  of  God; 
it  should  also  affirm  that  the  success  of  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  depended 
on  the  cessation  of  bombing  by  the  United  States.  Mr  Tom  Driberg, 
Delegate  (Church  of  England)  strongly  supported  the  document;  as  a 
greater  power  fighting  in  a  land  far  from  its  own,  the  larger  share  of 
responsibility  must  lie  with  the  United  States.  The  statement  in  the  second 
paragraph  expressing  the  hope  that  each  party  would  take  risks  for  peace 
was  an  appeal  to  both  sides,  but  the  main  appeal  should  be  —  as  was 
recognized  by  the  American  churches  —  to  the  United  States.  Dr  W.  B. 
Sidjabat,  Delegate  (Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church)  would  have  liked 
to  see  a  clearer  reference  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  although 
this  was  implicit  in  paragraph  4. 

Dr  Chandran  proposed  one  or  two  minor  amendments  to  the  draft 
text,  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  be  adopted.  Dr  Payne  then  called  for  a 
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vote  on  the  motion  that  the  debate  be  closed.  This  was  agreed ,  with  15 
dissentients. 

Dr  Chandran  moved  the  adoption  of  the  statement  as  amended.  This 
was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  resolved  by  a  large  majority 
(20  opposed,  30  abstentions)  — 

that  the  Assembly  adopt  the  following 

STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

1.  We  who  are  gathered  in  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  declare  that  the  mortal  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people  should 
at  once  be  ended.  The  restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  all  our  member  churches,  concerned  as  they  are  that  mankind 
shall  live  reconciled  in  justice  and  peace. 

2.  We  are  thankful  that  it  has  at  least  been  possible  for  both  sides  to  come 
to  a  conference  table.  The  first  priority  now  is  that  the  Paris  conversations 
should  be  successfully  concluded.  We  believe  that  each  party  to  them  should 
take  risks  for  peace,  and  prepared  if  necessary  to  modify  its  original  position. 
During  the  conversations  we  urge  all  parties  to  refrain  from  building  up  their 
military  stength. 

3.  Meanwhile  the  United  States’  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  all  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  should  cease  immediately  and  unconditionally. 
We  call  on  all  parties  to  stop  military  activities  in  South  Vietnam. 

4.  A  political  solution,  so  urgently  needed  in  Vietnam,  cannot  be  achieved  by 
military  victory,  but  must  in  the  final  analysis  be  dependent  upon  the  choice  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  The  appalling  situation  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  today  offers  an  example  of  the  tragedy  to  which  unilateral  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  great  power  can  lead.  Moreover,  such  intervention  creates  rather 
than  solves  political,  social  and  economic  problems.  The  achievement  and 
guarantee  of  peace  should  be  the  responsibility  of  international  organizations. 
We  therefore  ask  all  governments  to  heed  the  bitter  lesson  of  South-East 
Asia  and  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  both  in  its  political  authority  and 
in  its  material  strength. 

5.  It  is  intolerable  that  Vietnam  should  still  remain  the  symbol  for  our  time 
of  the  misery  of  a  developing  people  caught  in  world  conflict.  Christians 
today  have  an  obligation  to  support  both  short-term  relief  and  long-term 
development. 

6.  These  considerations  make  it  all  the  more  timely  to  begin  immediately  the 
preparation  for  post-war  aid.  These  problems,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
the  homeless  may  well  be  of  unprecedented  proportions.  The  planning  by  the 
churches  for  programmes  expressing  their  concern  must  be  pushed  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

7.  Voluntary  programmes,  however,  will  only  be  ancillary  to  the  massive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  inter-governmental  aid  that  will  be  required.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  governments  and  the  United 
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Nations  family,  and  to  seek  by  all  means  possible  to  ensure  that  plans  which 
are  adequate  and  acceptable  to  the  Vietnamese  people  are  prepared  now  by 
the  international  community  to  be  acted  upon  without  delay  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises. 

Dr  Blake  informed  the  Assembly  that  through  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had 
been  concerned  with  the  situation  in  Vietnam  for  some  time.  Appeals  had 
been  sent  both  to  Hanoi  and  Washington  and  at  the  start  of  the  peace 
talks  a  delegation  from  CCIA  had  travelled  to  Paris  and  handed  identical 
letters  to  both  sides.  The  resolution  of  the  Assembly  would  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  heads  of  States  and  Governments  involved  in  the  conflict,  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  peace  talks  in  Paris. 


Monday  evening,  July  15 
Deliberative  Session 

Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  presiding. 

52.  ORDER  OF  SPEAKING 

Dr  Blake  said  a  question  had  been  raised  regarding  the  order  in  which 
speakers  were  called  upon  in  discussion.  The  general  principle  observed 
was  to  call  first  upon  Delegates,  then  upon  other  participants  as  time 
allowed,  an  endeavour  being  made  to  ensure  that  views  both  for  and 
against  the  matter  in  hand  were  expressed  by  speakers  from  as  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  possible. 


53.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  V  -  WORSHIP 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  Assembly  of  the  rules  of  debate  governing 
the  discussion  and  then  called  on  Professor  John  Meyendorff  to  present 
the  report  of  Section  V.  Extracts  from  Professor  Meyendorff’s  introductory 
remarks  and  the  ensuing  discussion,  together  with  a  record  of  Assembly 
action,  appear  on  pages  74 — 77. 


54.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  IV  -  TOWARDS  JUSTICE  AND 
PEACE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Chairman  called  on  Archbishop  Frank  Woods  to  take  the  chair 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  Section  IV.  Before  inviting  Dr  Ludwig 
Raiser  to  speak  to  the  report,  the  Archbishop  drew  attention  to  the  Rules 
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governing  the  discussion  of  section  reports.  Extracts  from  Dr  Raiser’s 
introductory  remarks  and  a  summary  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  which  was 
adjourned  to  the  following  day,  appear  on  pages  57 — 60. 


Tuesday  morning,  July  16 
Deliberative  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

55.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  IV  -  TOWARDS  JUSTICE  AND 
PEACE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Dr  Payne  called  on  Dr  Ludwig  Raiser  to  introduce  the  continued 
discussion  of  the  report  of  Section  IV.  A  summary  of  the  discussion  and 
a  record  of  Assemby  action  on  the  report  of  Section  IV  appears  on  pages 
57—60. 


56.  PROTEST 

The  Rev.  David  Geddes,  Delegate  (Congregational  Church  in  England 
and  Wales)  rose  on  a  point  of  order  to  protest  against  the  display  of  a 
placard  with  voting  instructions.  The  Chairman  ruled  that  it  was  out  of 
order  for  placards  of  any  sort  to  be  displayed  in  the  Assembly  hall,  but 
later  he  pointed  out  that  the  placard  in  question  was  not  intended  to 
affect  the  voting  of  delegates  but  was  used  by  the  youth  participants 
for  taking  a  «straw  vote»  of  their  members  on  the  main  concerns  of  the 
Assembly.  He  expressed  regret  for  the  misunderstanding. 


57.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  VI  - 

TOWARDS  NEW  STYLES  OF  LIVING 

Bishop  Johannes  Lilje  assumed  the  chair  for  the  discussion  of  the  report 
of  Section  VI.  Before  asking  Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe,  Chairman  of  the  Section, 
to  present  the  report  Bishop  Lilje  referred  to  the  principles  that  had 
governed  discussion  in  the  Section  and  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  main 
points  brought  out  in  the  report.  Extracts  from  Mrs  Rodhe’s  introductory 
remarks  together  with  a  summary  of  the  discussion  and  record  of  Assembly 
action  appear  on  page  86  f. 
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58.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  I  -  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  AND 
THE  CATHOLICITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Dr  Payne  called  upon  Dr  James  I.  McCord  to  introduce  the  report  of 
Section  I.  Before  proceeding  to  his  introduction,  Dr  McCord  recalled  the 
procedures  governing  the  presentation  of  Section  reports.  Discussion  of  the 
*  report  was  deferred  and  took  place  in  Deliberative  Session  on  Thursday 
evening,  July  18.  Extracts  from  Dr  McCord’s  introductory  remarks,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  summary  of  the  discussion  and  the  record  of  Assembly 
action  on  the  report  appear  on  pages  7 — 11. 


Business  Session 

The  Chairman  declared  the  Assembly  to  be  in  Business  Session. 

59.  REVISED  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  CHURCHES  ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Rev.  John  Huxtable,  Chairman,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
following  report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I: 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  has  scrutinized  the  proposed  draft 
constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  noting  that  this  new  constitution  has  resulted  from  a  special 
consultation  held  at  The  Hague  in  April  1967,  and  from  consideration 
by  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 
Policy  Reference  Committee  I  recommends  that  the  Assembly  affirm 
the  draft  proposal  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs,  as  adopted  at  New  Delhi,  with  the 
following  changes: 

a)  Section  V,  3  (a)  to  read:  «Not  more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
number  fixed  shall  be  Commissioners  drawn  from  the  bodies  in  the 
categories  listed  in  Chapter  II  (2)  above  . . .» 

b)  Section  V  (4)  to  read:  «...  An  emphasis  on  laymen  and  lay 
women  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and  a  proper  balance  of  the 
membership  in  respect  of  geography,  age,  race,  culture  and  con¬ 
fession  shall  be  sought. » 

Mr  Huxtable  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  the  report  would  mean 
the  acceptance  of  the  revised  Constitution  *  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  resolved  — 
that  the  above  report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  be  adopted. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  Constitution  as  revised  see  Appendix  XVI  (c). 
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60.  REPORT  OF  NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It  presented  proposals  of  the  Nominations  Com¬ 
mittee  relating  to  (a)  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  (b)  Honorary  President,  (c)  the  Praesidium,  and  (d)  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  record  of  the  proceedings  appears  in  minute  35  above. 


Wednesday  morning,  July  17 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  17,  was  devoted  to  meetings  of 
Assembly  Committees. 

(For  Committee  reports  see  pages  192  ff.) 


Wednesday  afternoon,  July  17 
Business  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 


61.  REPORT  OF  NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

For  a  record  of  the  discussion  and  action  of  the  Assembly  on  the  report 
of  the  Nominations  Committee  presented  at  this  session,  see  minute  35 
above. 


62.  REPORT  OF  MESSAGE  COMMITTEE 

The  Rt  Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  read  the  draft  of  the 
Message  to  the  Churches,  outlining  the  principles  on  which  the  Committee 
had  worked.  These  were: 

a)  to  use  language  which  would  be  meaningful  to  those  who  had  not 
been  at  Uppsala; 

b)  to  reflect  the  life  and  thought  and  speech  of  the  Assembly; 

c)  to  keep  the  message  as  brief  as  possible,  perhaps  with  an  addendum 
including  selected  quotations  from  speeches  and  section  reports; 

d)  to  retain  the  spirit  of  the  Message  in  the  three  official  languages, 
rather  than  to  have  literal  translations. 
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The  Chairman  announced  that  there  would  be  a  «hearing»  in  the  early 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  18,  in  which  participants  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  members  of  the  Message  Committee  the 
draft  text  now  presented. 

In  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  19,  Dr  Payne 
presiding,  Bishop  Tomkins  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Message  to  the 
Churches  which  had  been  revised  in  the  light  of  discussion  in  the  «hearing». 

Professor  Ninan  Koshy,  Delegate  (Church  of  South  India)  congra¬ 
tulated  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  a  forthright  message.  He 
moved  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  «fostered  by  armaments  expenditures 
This  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  Bishop  Chiu  Ban-It,  Delegate 
(Anglican  Church  of  Singapore  and  Malaysia)  moved  the  addition  of  the 
words  «beginning  with  me»  at  the  end  of  the  prayer.  This  was  seconded, 
put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  Archpriest  Vladimir  Rodzianko,  Delegate 
(Serbian  Orthodox  Church)  felt  strongly  that  there  should  be  a  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  closing  phrase  of  the  prayer.  Bishop  Tomkins 
suggested  a  revised  wording  accordingly,  and  this  was  accepted.  Professor 
Roger  Mehl,  Delegate  (Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine)  moved 
the  closure  of  the  debate  on  the  ground  that  all  amendments  —  even  good 
ones  —  risked  breaking  the  flow  of  the  message  in  its  simplicity.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  Ratefy,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar)  spoke 
strongly  against  the  message  which,  he  felt,  failed  to  make  it  clear  that 
without  Jesus  Christ  who  said,  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»  there 
could  be  no  renewal. 

The  Chairman  asked  for  a  seconder  to  Bishop  Tomkins’  motion  which 
was  then  put  to  the  vote.  It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Message  of  the  Assembly  be  adopted. 

The  text  of  the  message  appears  on  page  5. 


Wednesday  evening,  July  17 
General  Session 

Dr  Akanu  Ibiam  presiding. 

63.  MISSION  IN  A  WORLD  OF  CITIES 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  short  films  dealing  with 
urban  life  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the  United  States.  These  were  commented 
on  by  Mr  Simon  de  Dardel,  Mr  J.  M.  Lamuniere  and  Mr  Christian  Sulzer. 
Modern  technical  achievements  and  the  human  and  inhuman  aspects  of 
city  life  were  pictured.  Three  other  speakers  then  underlined  the  challenge 
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of  city  life  to  the  churches.  «The  city»,  said  Dr  Emilio  Castro,  «will  be 
the  place  of  the  new  missionary  callings  Dr  Castro,  Dr  C.  A.  van  Peursen 
and  the  Rev.  Harry  Daniel  reinforced  this  assertion,  contending  that  there 
is  now  in  every  part  of  the  world  a  relentless  movement  «from  rural 
village  to  city,  from  city  to  metropolis,  from  metropolis  to  megalopolis. » 
Is  the  next  stage  an  «ecumenopolis»  —  one  universal  City  of  Men,  and  in 
the  process  is  there  the  likelihood  of  such  a  failure  to  maintain  human 
and  humane  relationships  within  these  vast  aggregations  that  the  result 
will  be  one  huge  necropolis?  A  retreat  from  this  problem  into  some  form 
of  idealized  rural  life  reminiscent  of  a  tranquil  past  is  impossible.  Instead 
of  idealizing  the  past,  can  we  not  idealize  the  future  and  «dream  of  the 
new  city  as  the  emerging  form  of  a  new  lif e?»  In  relation  to  all  this,  is  the 
city-church  merely  a  survivor  of  yesterday,  or  an  ecumenical  people  of 
God  looking  for  new  ways  of  living,  helping  to  resolve  the  tension  between 
blind  power  structures  and  personal  responsibility? 


Thursday  morning,  July  1 8 

Business  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

64.  REPORT  OF  NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
the  completion  of  the  report  of  the  Nominations  Committee.  For  a  record 
of  the  proceedings,  see  minute  35  above. 


65.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  I 

A.  Action  on  the  following  matters  included  in  the  agenda  of  Policy 
Reference  Committee  I  was  taken  in  earlier  sessions  as  indicated: 

1.  Roman  Catholic  membership  in  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  —  see  minute  35  B,  page  137  f. 

2.  Revised  Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  see  minute  59,  page  173. 

3.  Amendments  to  Rules  of  World  Council  of  Churches,  see  minute  22, 
page  119-121. 
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B.  Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


The  Rev.  John  Huxtable,  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  Policy- 
Reference  Committee  I  on  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
said  that  the  Committee  had  learned  with  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  of 
.the  progress  that  had  been  made  since  the  last  Assembly.  The  question 
of  membership  in  the  Council  had  been  touched  upon  but  this  remained 
a  matter  for  the  future.  The  Committee  suggested  that  the  Assembly  should 
reaffirm  the  Council’s  desire  that  all  Christian  churches  which  could 
accept  the  Basis  of  membership  should  be  gathered  into  its  fellowship. 
«There  is  but  one  ecumenical  movement  and  the  Council  desires  to  be  its 
servant. » 

Mr  Huxtable  then  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee.  This  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  — 

that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  the 
Assembly  adopt  the  following  Statement  concerning  relations  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

I.  Concerning  Reports  from  the  Joint  Working  Group  * 

i)  Since  the  Third  Assembly  the  ecumenical  movement  has  expanded  to  include 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  explained  in  a  new 
way  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  understanding  of  and  attitude  to  other 
churches.  By  the  adoption  of  such  texts  as  the  decree  on  Ecumenism,  the 
declaration  on  Religious  Liberty,  the  decree  on  the  Church’s  missionary  task, 
the  Constitution  on  the  Church  and  the  World,  and  the  Constitution  on 
Divine  Revelation,  it  laid  the  basis  for  dialogue  and  cooperation.  This  change 
has  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  ecumenical  movement.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  all  the  main  traditions  of  Christianity 
are  participating,  in  one  degree  or  another,  in  dialogue  and  cooperation  and 
the  problems  which  divide  the  churches  can  be  seen  in  all  their  roots  and 
aspects.  As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  partner  in  dialogue  with  almost 
all  churches,  its  active  entrance  into  the  ecumenical  movement  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  great  moment  for  their  fellowship  and  common  witness. 

ii)  The  Assembly  wishes  above  all  to  give  thanks  for  this  new  opportunity  of 
fellowship  in  Christ.  Doors  have  been  opened  for  Christians  to  witness  together 
to  the  redemptive  and  reconciling  work  which  Christ  has  accomplished  for 
the  whole  world.  The  possibility  to  meet,  to  experience  the  bonds  which  unite 

*  For  text  of  these  Reports  see  Appendix  IX. 
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us  in  Christ,  to  discern  together  the  will  of  God  for  our  time  and  to  col¬ 
laborate  actively  have  been  a  great  encouragement  for  many. 

iii)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  also  shown  a  new  interest  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  It  has  agreed,  together  with  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  WCC,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Working  Group  «to  work  out  the 
principles  which  should  be  observed  in  collaboration  and  the  methods  which 
should  be  used».  The  Assembly  welcomes  this  decision,  noting  that  former 
hesitations  concerning  the  possibility  of  early  understanding  and  cooperation 
have  proved  groundless.  In  view  of  this  the  Assembly  is  confident  that  the 
Joint  Working  Group  will  contribute  to  the  growth  and  deeper  unity  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  The  Assembly  encourages  the  Joint  Working  Group  to 
continue  to  give  attention  to  the  question  of  the  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Membership  depends  on 
the  initiative  of  individual  churches  willing  to  accept  the  basis  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  member  churches  according  to  the  constitution.  The  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  reaffirms  its  eagerness  to  extend  its  membership  to  include 
all  those  Christian  Churches  at  present  outside  its  fellowship. 

iv)  The  Assembly  has  reviewed  the  two  reports  (Work  Book  pp.  110 — 124) 
submitted  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  to  its  constituting  authorities,  noting 
the  previous  approval  given  to  them  by  the  Central  Committee  (and  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church).  These  reports  make  it  evident 
that  collaboration  is  possible.  Joint  projects  have  been  initiated  in  several 
areas.  In  addition,  the  Assembly  has  reviewed  a  report  of  the  WCC  members 
of  the  Joint  Working  Group  covering  the  period  August  1967  to  the  present. 

The  Assembly  receives  these  reports  with  appreciation,  generally  approves  the 
lines  of  work  contained  in  them,  approves  the  modification  in  composition 
of  the  Joint  Working  Group  as  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  and 
authorizes  the  Central  Committee  to  make  such  revisions  in  the  mandate  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  as  may  be  required  by  future  developments. 

v)  The  exploratory  task  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  is  obviously  not  yet  ful¬ 
filled.  Though  much  progress  has  been  achieved,  the  new  situation  and  its 
implications  for  the  ecumenical  movement  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
clarified  and  further  exploration  of  a  number  of  theological  issues  affecting 
ecumenical  collaboration  is  needed.  The  Assembly  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  second  report  speaks  of  «one  ecumenical  movement»  and  expresses  its 
conviction  that  the  guiding  principle  of  future  effort  should  be  to  bring  this 
one  movement  towards  complete  manifestation.  The  Assembly  hopes  that 
further  work  will  make  the  practical  implications  of  this  statement  more 
clear.  By  growing  together  the  churches  give  a  stronger  witness  to  Christ’s 
work. 

vi)  The  new  relations  have  made  it  possible  also  to  consider  in  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  such  practical  and  pastoral  problems  as  the  theory  and  practice  of 
proselytism  today,  religious  liberty  and  mixed  marriages  which  for  a  long 
time  have  been  obstacles  to  the  building  of  fellowship.  Though  these  obstacles 
have  not  yet  been  removed,  the  Assembly  is  grateful  for  the  fact  that  common 
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study  concerning  them  has  been  initiated.  It  expresses  the  hope  that  satis¬ 
factory  solutions  to  them  may  be  reached. 

vii)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  no  authority  to  speak  and  act  in 
place  of  its  member  churches.  The  dialogue  and  the  collaboration  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  does  not 
abrogate  any  aspect  of  the  authority  of  the  member  churches.  They  alone  are 
responsible  for  decisions  concerning  church  relations.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  be  of  assistance  to  its  member  churches.  In  the 
new  relationship  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  obvious  that  all  con¬ 
tacts  and  conversations  between  churches  are  inter-related  and  affect  each 
other.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  can  play  an  important  role  in  facilitat¬ 
ing  these  contacts  and  conversations,  and  in  furthering  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole. 

viii)  In  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  separate  churches  have  been  drawn 
into  a  koinonia  by  common  acceptance  of  its  Basis  and  by  a  covenant  to 
fulfil  their  common  calling  together.  The  Assembly  affirms  its  belief  that  this 
koinonia  is  essential  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement  and  that  it  must  be 
more  fully  manifested. 


II.  Joint  Programme  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace 

i)  The  Assembly  notes  with  appreciation  the  «Report  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  concerning  the  Exploratory  Committee  on 
Society,  Development  and  Peace  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church»,  submitted  by  the  co-chairman,  Mr  Max  Kohn- 
stamm.  Information  concerning  the  Beirut  Conference,  as  well  as  the  Report 
of  that  Conference,  is  of  particular  interest  and  importance. 

ii)  The  Assembly  is  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  continued  and  enlarged  co¬ 
operation  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  area  of  concern.  The  combined  energies  of  all  Christians,  as 
well  as  common  strategies,  are  required  in  response  to  the  desperate  needs  of 
men  living  in  hunger,  poverty  and  injustice. 

To  set  forward  a  joint  programme  of  thought,  education  and  action,  the 
Assembly  approves  the  following,  as  recommended  by  the  Exploratory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

a)  Joint  Committee:  The  Exploratory  Committee  should  become  the  Joint 
Roman  Catholic-World  Council  of  Churches  Committee  on  Society, 
Development  and  Peace,  its  WCC  members  to  be  appointed  according  to 
WCC  procedures. 

b)  The  Joint  Secretariat:  The  Secretariat  of  the  Joint  Committee  should 
be  continued  ad  experimentum  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  should  be 
expanded  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  addition  of  two  associate  secretaries 
from  member  churches  and  such  other  staff  as  needed  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  responsibilities  of  the  joint  secretariat. 
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iii)  Further,  the  Assembly  generally  approves  the  following  elements  of  Pro¬ 
gramme,  as  recommended  by  the  Exploratory  Committee: 

a)  Programme:  The  report  of  the  Beirut  Conference  should  be  published 
and  offered  to  the  churches  as  a  stimulus  and  guide  to  their  further  think¬ 
ing  on  Christian  responsibility  for  world  development.  For  this  purpose  a 
three-year  (1968 — 1971)  study  and  education  programme  to  implement  the 
findings  of  Beirut  should  be  inaugurated,  including: 

(i)  Education  programmes  through  church  and  secular  media; 

(ii)  Research  teams  on  specific  development  issues  on  which  further 
technical  clarity  is  needed; 

(iii)  National  and  regional  consultations  and  projects  to  encourage 
initiative; 

(iv)  A  publication  programme  to  support  the  educational  study  and 
action  objectives  outlined  above. 

b)  Study  on  the  Peace  Issue:  At  least  in  the  initial  stages,  the  topics  are 
(i)  The  observance  of  human  rights  as  a  step  towards  peace  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  race  problem,  (ii)  An  examination  of  thinking  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  concern¬ 
ing  Christian  responsibility  for  peace,  (iii)  The  dynamics  of  peace,  i.  e.  the 
strategy  and  structure  of  peace  in  view  of  the  changing  world  situation. 

c)  Study  of  Theological  Issues:  The  joint  theological  studies  on  social 
ethics  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Committee  should  be  closely  linked  with 
the  theological  problems  raised  in  the  discussions  of  development  and 
peace.  Some  of  those  issues  are  already  apparent:  the  meaning  of  the 
human;  change,  revolution  and  violence;  the  Church’s  function  in  social 
change;  God’s  action  in  history,  etc. 

iv)  The  Assembly  commends  the  conclusions  in  the  report  of  the  Exploratory 
Committee  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  Joint  Committee. 


C.  Report  on  the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches 

In  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  18,  the  Rev. 
John  FIuxtable  presented  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Report  on  the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.*  Questions  arising  out  of  the  experience  of  the  present  Assembly 
had  underlined  the  importance  of  a  re-examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly.  Such  questions  are:  Can  we  make  a  better  use 
of  our  time?  Fiow  can  those  who  are  not  delegates  enter  into  the  discus¬ 
sion?  How  do  we  best  choose  those  who  are  to  serve  us  between  assemblies? 

*  For  the  text  of  the  Report  on  the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  see  Appendix  X. 
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He  believed  that  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Structure  Committee  would 
be  an  important  step  in  considering  these  and  other  problems. 

Mr  Huxtable  then  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Report.  This  motion  was  seconded. 

Speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Bishop  Chiu 
Ban-It  recommended  a  thorough  re-examination  of  the  nomination  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Assembly  and  a  special  study  of  the  criteria  governing  the 
nominations.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  balanced  representation  on 
Central  Committee  on  the  basis  of  the  present  criteria.  There  should  also 
be  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Nominations  Committee  itself: 
the  structure  encouraged  a  spirit  of  partisanship  rather  than  of  charity. 
Speaking  personally,  Bishop  Chiu  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  younger 
churches  he  had  come  to  Uppsala  hoping  to  learn  from  the  older 
churches,  to  see  an  expression  of  Christian  love  and  concern  for  the 
weaker  ones.  He  had  instead  been  saddened  by  a  display  of  power  politics. 
A  study  of  structure  was  not  the  whole  answer.  «  Without  a  new  spirit 
the  Church  is  dead.»  Mr  Huxtable  said  that  as  a  representative  of  the 
Western  world  he  was  ashamed  that  Bishop  Chiu  had  felt  constrained  to 
make  «that  very  proper  speech».  What  he  had  said  was  entirely  in  line 
with  what  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  had  had  in  mind  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  reappointment  of  the  Structure  Committee.  He  hoped  that 
what  Bishop  Chiu  had  said  could  be  included  in  the  remit  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr  Huxtable’s  motion  to  the  vote  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Assembly  — 

a)  express  its  appreciation  to  those  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  report  on  the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches; 

b)  receive  Section  I  of  the  report,  noting  that  this  provides  valuable 
historical  background; 

c)  approve  Section  II  of  the  report,  together  with  the  following  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I: 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Section  II  contains  recommendations  for  an 
interim  period  of  three  years,  pending  adoption  of  recommendations  to  be 
made  by  the  new  Structure  Committee  to  the  new  Central  Committee  at 
the  end  of  that  time  or  earlier  as  suggested  in  Section  III. 

The  Reference  Committee  finds  that  these  interim  suggestions  are  wise 
and  helpful,  particularly  in  view  of  the  financial  limitations  under  which 
the  Council  must  operate. 

2.  The  Committee  stresses  the  importance  of  the  early  appointment  of  an 
Associate  General  Secretary  for  relationships  with  national  and  regional 
councils  (para.  33),  and  endorses  the  job  description  for  this  post  which 
appears  as  Appendix  I  of  the  Report. 
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3.  The  Committee  reports  that  it  was  presented  with  a  more  recently 
developed  plan  than  that  contained  in  the  Report  (paras.  36 — 40)  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  in  the  World  Council  for  the  next  three  years.  This 
new  plan  had  been  developed  by  the  staff,  authorized  by  the  late  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Central  Committee,  put  into  effect  on  May  1,  reported  to 
and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  for  reference  to  the  Assembly. 

a)  The  new  plan  suspends  the  Division  of  Studies  until  the  completion 
of  the  major  study  on  structure  (see  4,  below)  is  completed,  authorizes 
the  appointment,  on  a  project  basis,  of  a  Coordinator  of  Studies  of 
high  theological  competence  attached  to  the  General  Secretariat,  and 
utilizes  the  Staff  Coordinating  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Studies  for 
the  supervision  and  coordination  of  studies. 

b)  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  considers  that  for  this  interim  period, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  study  programmes  in  the  WCC  are  carried 
out  by  most  of  its  Divisions  and  Departments,  and  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  (see  below)  for  varied  studies  on  Man,  the  arrangement  sum¬ 
marized  above  is  the  most  effective  way  of  conducting  WCC  studies 
during  this  period,  and  recommends  that  the  Assembly  approve  the 
plan  hitherto  authorized  by  the  Central  Committee. 

c)  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  considered  the  proposal  for  varying 
studies  on  Man  realizing  that  recommendations  concerning  them  arise 
from  other  Committees  in  the  Assembly.  The  Committee  commends  the 
proposal,  stressing  the  importance  of  studies  in  Christian  anthropology, 
emphasizing  that  these  studies  be  theological  in  nature,  including 
biblical  foundations  and  patristic  teachings  as  well  as  related  to  scien¬ 
tific  and  philosophical  thought,  and  urging  that  care  be  taken  to  find 
a  person  of  high  theological  competence  to  act  as  the  coordinator  of 
the  studies.  This  Committee  recognized  that;  should  these  studies  — 
as  seems  likely  —  not  be  completed  within  three  years,  they  would  be 
continued  within  the  structure  adopted  at  that  time. 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  considered  the  recommendations  concerning 
these  studies  formulated  by  the  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division  of 
Studies,  and  found  these  recommendations  in  harmony  with  its  own,  with 
the  comment  that  the  final  recommendation  concerning  staff  appears  to 
be  administrative  in  nature  and  thus  inappropriate  for  Assembly  action. 

4.  In  connection  with  para.  39  of  the  Report  (Race  Relations  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty),  Reference  Committee  I  noted  the  suggestion  of  Assembly 
Section  IV  advocating  the  strengthening  of  the  Secretariat  on  Race  Rela¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  reports  that  nearly  all  Divisions  and  Departments 
of  the  WCC  are  involved  in  study  or  action,  or  both,  concerning  race  rela¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  in  a  major  way.  The  Committee  has  been  informed 
that  a  Staff  Coordinating  Committee  has  been  established  to  assist  Church 
and  Society  with  the  responsibility  assigned  in  para.  39  of  the  Structure 
Report,  and  that  negotiation  is  under  way  to  provide  expert,  full-time 
staff  service  at  no  unbudgetted  cost  to  the  WCC. 


d)  approve  Section  III  of  the  report  and  direct  its  Central  Committee 
to  conduct  a  major  study  of  the  structures  of  the  Council  to  begin  in 
1969,  giving  it  full  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  implement  its 
findings  so  far  as  may  be  possible  by  January  1,  1972. 

e)  approve  the  following  comments  of  the  Committee: 

1.  The  Committee  welcomes  this  study  of  structure  for  the  reasons  ad¬ 
duced  in  paras.  58 — 61.  Changes  not  only  in  the  WCC  but  also  in  the 
world  scene  and  the  relation  of  the  churches  and  the  WCC  to  it  give 
urgency  to  the  study.  Similarly,  prospects  for  growth  in  ecumenical  under¬ 
standing  and  in  the  Council  itself,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  non-member  churches,  require  examination  of  the 
Council’s  structure. 

2.  The  Committee  considers  that  in  view  of  far-reaching  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Structure  Committee  should 
examine  the  historical  development  and  the  purposes  of  the  Council  with 
a  view  to  such  re-statement  or  changes  in  the  Council’s  purposes  as  may 
seem  wise. 

3.  The  Committee  suggests,  in  reference  to  para.  64,  Regionalism,  that 
the  study  give  special  attention  to  the  factors  which  will  best  enable  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  assist  regional  organizations  to  continue  to 
serve  the  widest  ecumenical  purpose,  so  as  to  counteract  any  tendencies  for 
regionalism  to  become  merely  self-serving. 

4.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  study  formulate  lines  of  policy  for 
cooperation  with  non-Christian  agencies. 

5.  In  reference  to  para.  68,  The  Assembly,  many  detailed  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  structure,  spirit,  mechanics,  procedures  and  processes  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Assembly  led  the  Committee  to  stress  the  need  to  review 
the  place  of  the  Assembly  in  the  total  structure  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  to  underline  the  importance  of  the  specific  issues  raised 
in  para.  66.  In  particular,  the  Committee  suggests  the  need  for  study  of 
the  use  of  non-voting  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  Committee  recognizes 
that  this  general  subject  is  being  dealt  with  more  fully  by  Policy  Reference 
Committee  II. 

6.  Many  factors  led  the  Committee  to  suggest  study  of  the  future  par¬ 
ticipation  of  youth  in  all  activities  of  the  WCC. 

7.  The  Committee  suggests  the  need  for  thorough  review  of  the  procedure 

for  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  divi¬ 

sional  and  departmental  committees,  including  the  procedures  for  consult¬ 
ing  the  churches. 

8.  The  Committee  suggests  that  in  the  past,  specific  —  and  often  small- 

scale  —  programmes,  especially  studies,  have  been  of  large  value  in  estab¬ 
lishing  contact  with  various  movements  of  importance  and  with  non¬ 
member  churches,  with  which  official  contacts  were  not  possible,  and 

suggests  that  the  Structure  Committee  considers  provision  for  the  con¬ 

tinuation  of  such  programmes. 
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D.  World  Confessional  Families 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was 
resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  take  note  of  the  discussions  which  have  been  taking 
place  between  representatives  of  world  confessional  families  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  having  in  mind  the  desirability  of 
further  close  contact  and  of  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  studies,  inter¬ 
church  aid,  international  affairs  and  religious  liberty,  request  the 
Central  Committee  to  continue  discussions  toward  these  ends. 


Thursday  afternoon,  Juli  1 8 
Business  Session 

Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  presiding. 

66.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  I 

The  presentation  of  the  report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  not 
having  been  concluded  when  the  morning  session  adjourned,  the  Rev. 
John  Huxtable  continued  his  presentation.  Assembly  action  is  recorded 
in  minute  65  C  and  D  above. 


67.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 

Dr  Payne  being  in  the  Chair,  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  presented  the  first 
report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II. 

A.  Report  of  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  Central  Committee 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  it  was 
resolved  — 

i)  that  the  Assembly  receive  with  gratitude  the  report  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  (see  Appendix  I)  and 
express  its  appreciation  to  Dr  E.  A.  Payne  for  the  form  of  the  report 
which  conserved  the  part  written  by  the  late  Dr  Franklin  Clark  Fry, 
and  for  the  sensitive  tribute  to  Dr  Fry  given  by  Dr  Payne; 

ii)  that  the  Assembly  express  profound  gratitude  for  the  leadership 
given  to  the  Central  Committee  by  Dr  Payne. 
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B.  Relationships  with  Conservative  Evangelicals 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  it  was 
resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  reaffirm  the  importance  of  the  relationship  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  with  conservative  evangelicals,  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  various  and  continuing  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  secure  their  fuller  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  adopt 
as  its  own  the  following  affirmation  of  Central  Committee  at  Enugu  in 
January  1965: 

«The  member-churches  of  the  World  Council,  which  have  already  ex¬ 
perienced  something  of  the  mutual  correction  and  edification  which  is 
made  possible  by  our  common  membership  of  the  Council,  need  also 
the  contribution  of  the  evangelical  churches  and  desire  to  share  with 
them,  in  such  ways  as  may  be  found  mutually  acceptable,  in  practical 
tasks  of  service  and  witness.  It  is  our  hope  that  all  who  share  together 
the  Scriptural  and  Trinitarian  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour 
may  thus  be  enabled  both  to  work  together  and  to  build  one  another 
up  in  the  common  faith. » 

«In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  membership  of  several  member- 
churches  a  considerable  body  of  those  who  would  accept  the  name 
«conservative  evangelicals»  whose  theological  convictions,  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  missionary  zeal  might  well  find  more  vital  expression  in 
the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
these  member-churches  will  give  serious  thought  to  this  matter,  and 
will  seek  ways  by  which  this  witness  may  be  more  adequately  re¬ 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  Council. » 


C.  «New  Delhi  to  Uppsala» 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  it  was 
resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  receive  the  report  of  the  Central  Committee,  New 
Delhi  to  Uppsala ,  express  its  appreciation  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  staff  responsible  for  its  preparation,  and  commend  it  for  study  by 
students  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  receiving  the  report,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Assembly  — 

i)  take  special  note  of  the  need  for  more  adequate  representation  from 
churches  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania  at  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council; 
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ii)  express  gratitude  to  individuals  and  churches  which  have  contributed 
special  funds  to  aid  the  travel  costs  of  such  representatives; 

iii)  call  upon  all  churches  able  to  do  so  to  contribute  larger  resources  for 
this  purpose,  and  encourage  individuals  to  make  gifts  to  this  end. 

It  was  further  resolved  — 

to  request  Central  Committee  to  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
staff  to  correct  imbalance  in  the  representation  from  the  areas  named 
above,  and  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  operating  a  travel  pool  for 
World  Council  meetings. 

The  Assembly  noted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  a  list 
of  churches  admitted  since  the  Fourth  Assembly,  with  the  dates  of  admis¬ 
sion,  should  be  included  in  any  similar  volume  prepared  for  the  Fifth 
Assembly,  and  the  General  Secretary  was  asked  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
making  preparations  for  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

D.  General  Secretary's  Report 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  it  was 
resolved  — 

i)  that  the  Assembly  receive  with  gratitude  the  report  of  the  General 
Secretary  (see  Appendix  II)  and  express  its  appreciation  of  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  friendliness  with  which  he  has  faced  the  inevitable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  initial  period  of  service; 

ii)  that  the  Assembly  draw  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
the  importance  of  the  General  Secretary’s  reminder  that  «the  three  nor¬ 
mative  words  of  ecumenism  —  Unity,  Mission  and  Renewal  —  must  be 
held  together  in  creative  tension»  in  the  future  work  of  the  Council. 

E.  International  Protection  of  Human  Rights 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  it  was 
resolved  — 

that  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  session 
at  Uppsala,  Sweden,  welcomes  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  having  designated  1968  as  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights.  Participating  in  the  observance  of  this  Year,  here  and  through 
our  member  churches  in  every  continent; 

a)  we  recommend  that  the  churches  in  their  own  countries  inform 
their  members  and  the  public  about  international  conventions,  de¬ 
clarations  and  recommendations  on  human  rights;  that  they  press 
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their  governments  to  accede  to  or  to  ratify,  where  they  have  not 
yet  done  so,  international  instruments  adopted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies;  and  that  they 
encourage  application  of  such  instruments  in  national  practice; 

b)  we  recommend  that  the  United  Nations  proceed  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  complete  in  adequate  form  the  Draft  International  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Religious  Intolerance 
and  of  Discrimination  based  on  Religion  or  Belief; 

c)  we  recommend  that  the  United  Nations  establish  an  office  at  the 
highest  possible  level  —  perhaps  that  of  Under-Secretary  —  to 
facilitate  greater  coordination  of  actions  relating  to  human  rights. 

F.  Statement  on  the  Bible  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

In  Business  Session  on  Friday  morning,  July  19,  Dr  Payne  presiding, 
Dr  Chandran  continued  the  report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  which  was  seconded  and  put  to 
the  vote,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Assembly  — 

1)  receive  with  approval  the  statement  on  The  Bible  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  (see  Workbook  appendix  III)  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  United 
Bible  Societies,  and  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  action; 

ii)  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Bible  Societies  for  the  vital  work  which 
they  perform  in  the  service  of  the  churches  in  translating  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures,  and  welcome  the  cooperation  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  enterprise; 

ni)  recommend  that  the  Central  Committee  develop  means  by  which  the 
World  Council  could  more  effectively  help  the  member  churches  to 
encourage  the  distribution,  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible  by  their 
members. 

In  Business  Session  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  19,  Dr  Payne 
presiding,  the  presentation  of  the  Committee’s  report  was  resumed  as 
follows: 

G.  The  Middle  East 

Dr  Chandran  moved  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  the  Middle  East 
which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Committee  in  the  light  of  the  1967/68 
report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (pages 
34-35). 
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Dr  Helmut  Simon,  Delegate  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  speaking 
as  a  Judge,  said  he  thought  both  sides  of  the  case  should  be  represented. 
As  no  delegate  from  Israel  was  present  he  proposed  the  amendment  of 
Section  1  (a)  to  read:  «The  independence  and  territorial  integrity  and 
security  of  all  nations  in  the  area  must  be  guaranteed  .  .  .»  This  proposal 
was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  agreed. 

Professor  Roger  Mehl,  Delegate  (Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine)  thought  that  the  word  «negotiations»  should  be  used  in  the 
second  paragraph  rather  than  «settlement».  Dr  Krister  Stendahl, 
Delegate  (Lutheran  Church  in  America)  proposed  the  addition  of  a  third 
paragraph  reading:  «It  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  of  its  member  churches  to  discern  ways  in  which  the 
theological  and  religious  factors  affect  the  conflict. »  Dr  C.  L.  Patijn, 
Delegate  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church)  said  the  majority  opinion  had 
been  that  the  word  «negotiations»  should  be  omitted  from  paragraph  one, 
but  the  absence  of  any  such  negotiations  was  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
situation.  He  would  like  to  see  it  reinstated.  Dr  Chandran  said  the 
paragraph  was  the  result  of  the  endeavour  of  the  Committee  to  state  the 
position  as  clearly  as  possible  in  the  light  of  its  discussion.  Mr  Albert 
Laham,  Delegate  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch)  proposed  the 
deletion  of  the  word  «theological»  from  the  amendment  put  forward  by 
Dr  Stendahl.  Dr  Stendahl  was  opposed  to  this.  After  some  further  discus¬ 
sion  in  which  a  number  of  delegates  participated,  the  Chairman  said  Mr 
Laham’s  amendment  to  Dr  Stendahl’s  amendment  was  before  the  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  by  188  votes 
to  128.  The  Chairman  then  said  Dr  Stendahl’s  amendment  was  the  sub¬ 
stantive  motion  before  the  meeting,  subject  to  the  deletion  of  the  word 
«theological».  This  was  seconded  and  it  was  agreed  by  a  large  majority  — 

that  a  third  paragraph  be  added  to  the  resolution  reading:  «It  is  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  its 
member  churches  to  discern  ways  in  which  religious  factors  affect  the 
conflicts 

There  followed  a  discussion  on  the  inclusion  of  a  reference  in  the  first 
paragraph  to  the  fact  that  «no  negotiations  are  in  sight»,  during  which 
there  was  some  confusion  regarding  methods  of  procedure.  The  Rev.  John 
Huxtable,  Delegate  (Congregational  Church  of  England  and  Wales) 
finally  asked  leave  to  move  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  document  with 
the  amendments  as  agreed.  This  having  been  seconded,  the  Chairman  asked 
for  an  indication  whether  this  was  the  mind  of  the  Assembly  and  having 
received  the  necessary  assurance  he  put  the  motion  to  the  vote  and  it  was 
resolved: 

that  the  Assembly  adopt  the  following  statement  on  the  Middle  East: 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


E  We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  menace  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  shows  no  present  sign  of  abating.  The  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
have  not  been  implemented,  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  nations  involved 
is  not  respected,  occupation  continues.  No  settlement  is  in  sight  and  a  new 
armament  race  is  being  mounted. 

In  these  circumstances  we  reaffirm  the  statement  of  the  Heraklion  Central 
Committee  in  August  1967,  and  make  the  following  points  based  upon  it: 

a)  The  independence  and  territorial  integrity  and  security  of  all  nations 
in  the  area  must  be  guaranteed.  Annexation  by  force  must  not  be  con¬ 
doned. 

b)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  must  continue  to  join  with  all  who 
search  for  a  solution  of  the  refugee  and  displaced  person  problems. 

c)  Full  religious  freedom  and  access  to  holy  places  must  continue  to  be 
guaranteed  to  the  communities  of  all  three  historic  religions  preferably  by 
international  agreement. 

d)  National  armaments  should  be  limited  to  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  national  security. 

e)  The  great  world  powers  must  refrain  from  pursuing  their  own  exclusive 
interests  in  the  area. 

2.  The  forthcoming  report  of  the  Special  Representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  is  urgently  awaited,  and  the  Assembly  earnestly 
hopes  that  it  may  open  the  way  to  a  settlement. 

3.  It  is  the  special  responsibilitiy  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of 
its  member  churches  to  discern  ways  in  which  religious  factors  affect  the 
conflict. 


H.  The  Fifth  Assembly 

Dr  Chandran  presented  the  proposals  of  Policy  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  II  regarding  the  Fifth  Assembly  and  moved  their  adoption. 

Dr  Payne  said  that  Dr  D.  T.  Niles  had  sent  in  a  note  for  reference  to 
Central  Committee  concerning  participation  of  women  in  the  next 
Assembly.  Dr  Niles  had  agreed  that  this  be  transmitted  direct  to  the 
Committee. 

Dr  R.  G.  Mayfield,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  USA)  proposed  that 
it  be  urged  upon  the  Central  Committee  to  consider  making  it  a  mandatory 
rule  that  delegations  from  the  churches  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  should  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  one-third  lay  persons  —  men,  women  and  youth. 
The  Chairman  assured  Dr  Mayfield  that  the  point  would  be  noted  in  the 
record  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  Central  Committee. 
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Dr  Chandran’s  motion  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II, 
the  Assembly  — 

1.  welcome  the  inclusion  of  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Report 
on  the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches : 

«The  character  of  the  Assembly  and  its  place  in  the  life  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 

66.  The  periodic  Assemblies  of  a  world  body  whose  more  than 
two  hundred  member  bodies  are  of  varying  size  and  character, 
cannot  but  be  very  large,  and  therefore  not  easily  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  business  and  to  be 
a  rewarding  experience  for  those  who  attend.  A  Committee  on 
Structure  should  consider  the  nature  of  an  Assemby,  and  how  it  can 
be  improved;  its  composition,  with  special  reference  both  to  the 
detailed  allocation  of  delegate  seats  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  and  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  greater  proportion  of  lay  men  and  women,  and 
of  persons  under  35;  its  authority  over  the  life  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  relation  to  securing  the  possibility  of  dynamic  change 
when  the  situation  calls  for  it  in  periods  between  one  Assembly  and 
the  next;  its  relationship,  especially  in  programme  and  membership, 
to  world  consultations,  conferences,  and  the  world  meetings  of  its 
Commissions»; 

2.  specifically  authorize  the  Central  Committee  (after  due  consultation 
with  the  member  churches)  to  apply  any  recommendations  made  by  the 
new  Committee  on  Structure  to  the  planning  of  the  Fifth  Assembly; 

3.  instruct  the  Central  Committee  to  make  a  careful  review  of  the 
Fourth  Assembly  while  memories  of  it  are  fresh  and  the  staff  responsible 
for  its  organization  are  readily  available; 

Note: 

In  this  setting  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  is  drawn  to 
the  following  resolution  which  was  carried  by  acclamation  by  the 
members  of  Section  I  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  Policy  Reference 
Committee  II  would  apply  also  to  other  Sections: 

«Section  I  hereby  requests  that  a  section  of  an  Assembly  should 
never  again  be  asked  to  produce  a  theological  document  similar  to 
that  at  Uppsala  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  first  four 
Assemblies.  If  a  theological  document  is  needed,  entirely  different 
procedures  must  be  devised  for  its  preparation,  discussion,  revision 
and  adoption»; 
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4.  express  its  great  dissatisfaction  that  the  proportion  of  women,  lay 
persons  of  either  sex,  and  delegates  under  35  is  so  low  among  official 
delegates,  and  specifically  authorize  the  Central  Committee,  in  allo¬ 
cating  places  for  the  Fifth  Assembly,  to  put  into  force  (after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  member  churches  if  necessary)  any  measures  which  it 
may  decide  to  be  advisable  to  achieve  an  improvement  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  delegates; 

Note: 


According  to  the  best  available  figures 

the  proportion  of  women  and 

of  «lay-persons» 

among  delegates  to 

the  Assemblies  has  been  as 

follows: 

Women 

Laity 

Amsterdam 

3.37  °/o 

7.08  °/o 

Evanston 

3.47  % 

6.04  % 

New  Delhi 

6  °/o 

15  °/o 

Uppsala 

o 

o 

ON 

'i 

Comparable  figures  for  delegates  under  35  years  of  age  are  not 
available,  but  the  analyses  of  the  delegates  at  Uppsala  is:  under 
35  —  4  %>,  35-50  —  35  °/o,  50-60  —  38  °/o,  over  60  —  22  °/o. 


5.  recommend  that  with  regard  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  should  adhere  to  the  constitutional  requirement  that  the  Assembly 
should  normally  meet  every  five  years,  and  call  the  next  Assembly  if 
possible  in  1973  and  certainly  not  later  than  1975; 

6.  regard  the  size  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  as  fairly  reasonable,  and 
recommend  that,  unless  a  more  radical  revision  of  the  composition  and 
structure  of  the  Assembly  is  developed  by  the  Structure  Committee,  the 
Central  Committee  be  authorized  to  increase  the  number  of  official 
delegates  by  up  to  20  %; 

7.  recommend  that  the  system  of  allocating  seats  in  the  Assembly  for 
official  delegates  of  the  churches  and  other  classes  of  participants  should 
be  given  a  complete  overhaul  in  good  time  before  the  Fifth  Assembly 
and  in  connection  with  the  review  of  the  structure  of  the  Assembly.  In 
particular 

a)  the  different  ways  in  which  churches  compute  their  membership 
should  be  re-examined  (e.  g.  baptized,  adult  communicants,  active 
members  of  a  «gathered»  community),  and 

b)  some  alternative  should  be  found  to  the  present  practice  of 
grouping  «United  Churches»  in  one  category  when  the  balance  of 
confessional  representation  is  under  consideration. 
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I.  Racism 

Dr  Chandran  said  that  a  statement  on  Racism,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  participants,  had  been  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the  previous  day 
and  there  had  been  little  time  to  prepare  the  recommendation  which  he 
now  presented.  They  had  been  drafted  in  consultation  with  two  members 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  which  was 
directly  concerned  with  this  issue. 

Dr  D.  T.  Niles,  Delegate  (Methodist  Church,  Ceylon)  felt  that  the 
statement  was  unsatisfactory  and  there  was  little  point  in  adopting  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  general  character  unless  they  could  result  in  action.  A 
document  which  would  be  of  help  to  churches  in,  for  example,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  relevant  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia. 
He  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  Central  Committee,  with  a 
request  that  an  improved  document  be  presented  to  the  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  1969.  This  motion  was  seconded. 

Bishop  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Delegate  (National  Baptist  Convention, 
USA)  supported  Dr  Niles’  proposal.  He  hoped  a  revised  document  would 
not  only  condemn  white  racism  but  have  something  to  say  also  about 
black  racism.  It  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  churches  and  so  devised 
that  action  could  be  taken  locally. 

Dr  Blake  said  he  had  consulted  briefly  with  some  of  those  particularly 
concerned  with  the  statement  and  though  there  was  some  disappointment 
at  the  proposal  to  defer  action  there  was  a  feeling  that  this  might  be  the 
best  course  to  adopt. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  to  the  vote  and  it  was  agreed  — 

that  the  question  of  a  statement  on  Racism  be  referred  to  the  Central 

Committee  for  consideration  and  action. 

Other  matters  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  are  recorded 
as  follows:  Nigeria  —  minute  40,  pages  155  ff.  Vietnam  —  minute  51, 
pages  168  ff. 


68.  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON 
SPECIALIZED  ASSISTANCE  TO  SOCIAL  PROJECTS 
(SASP) 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Stewart  W.  Herman,  which  was  duly  seconded 
and  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  resolved  — 

that  in  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance 
to  Social  Projects  (SASP)  the  Assembly  — 
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i)  express  its  appreciation  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  during  the  last 
six  years  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Miss  Janet  Lacey,  with  the 
panel  participants  and  the  Geneva  staff; 

ii)  express  its  conviction  that  the  services  outlined  in  Part  II  of  the 
report  (paragraph  i),  would  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  but  also  to  other  church  and  secular  organiza¬ 
tions  wishing  to  use  them; 

iii)  note  the  suggestion  that  certain  basic  criteria,  such  as  those 
enumerated  in  Part  II  of  the  report  (paragraph  ii),  should  be  kept  in 
mind  with  respect  to  the  endorsement  of  development  proposals; 

iv)  give  general  approval  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  into  the  development  programme  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  the  technical  expertise  envisaged  in  the  original 
SASP  mandate  and  to  carry  forward  the  intent  expressed  in  the 
report  of  Section  III  «The  Task  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches» 
(paragraphs  40 — 42),  and  remit  this  proposal  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SPECIALIZED  ASSISTANCE  TO  SOCIAL  PROJECTS  (SASP) 

Part  I 

L  During  the  first  period  of  the  operation  of  SASP  a  far  better  under¬ 
standing  of  real  needs  has  gradually  been  gleaned  from  the  analysis  of 
hundreds  of  proposed  projects,  leading  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
employment  of  competent  professional  experts  is  indispensable  in  deciding 
how  to  meet  such  needs  effectively.  Factual  analysis  reveals  certain  pat¬ 
terns  of  WCC  aid:  for  example,  most  of  the  money  goes  to  education  and 
health,  chiefly  schools  and  hospitals;  more  money  is  invested  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  established  programmes  than  in  launching  new  ones;  stipulations 
regarding  self-help  are  not  usually  laid  down;  most  project  money  is  not 
allocated  with  the  idea  of  inspiring  similar  projects  or  serving  as  a 
catalyst  for  further  action;  some  countries  and  regions  receive  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  aid  for  social  projects. 

2.  Perhaps  the  principal  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  initial  period  is  that 
in  addition  to  the  provision  of  advice  for  individual  projects,  there  is  a 
very  real  practical  need  for  the  development  of  a  broad  strategy  against 
which  separate  activities  may  be  viewed  in  perspective.  Indeed,  a  central 
reason  for  the  existence  of  SASP,  and  for  the  proposals  which  follow,  is 
that  the  continuation  of  fragmented  development  activities  will  not  by 
itself  provide  the  central  direction  and  thrust  which  is  essential.  Past 
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experience  here  combines  with  the  prospect  for  the  future  defined  by 
Section  III  at  para.  42  of  its  report: 

«It  is  urged  that  in  the  restructuring  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  a  concerted  approach  to  economic  and  social  development 
be  made  a  priority  consideration,  drawing  on  the  experience  of  mis¬ 
sions,  inter-church  aid,  social  study  and  action  in  order  to  launch  a 
new  expanded  development  service. » 

Part  II 

The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  that  the  following  services  under  WCC  auspices  would  be  of  great 
value  not  only  to  the  WCC  itself  but  also  to  member  churches,  mission 
and  service  agencies,  and  other  church  and  secular  organizations  wishing 
to  use  them: 

a)  Technical  Assistance: 

—  to  assess,  when  requested,  the  technical  viability  of  development 
projects.  The  provision  of  expert  professional  advice  is  regarded  as 
paramount  in  the  testing  and  evaluating  of  projects  and  programmes 
for  which  financial  support  is  requested  from  ecumenical  and  church- 
related  sources; 

b)  Centre  for  Information  and  Interpretation 

—  to  serve  as  an  information  centre  and,  as  far  as  possible,  research 
bureau  for  the  preparation  and  exchange  of  useful  data  regarding 
development  matters  which  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  churches 
and  church-related  agencies;  also  to  lend  support  to  development  pro¬ 
grammes  of  other  agencies; 

—  to  sponsor  occasional  seminars,  conferences,  leadership  training 
courses  etc.  for  development  workers  and  agency  representatives; 

—  to  work  with  the  churches  and  church-related  agencies  in  promoting 
a  wider  basic  understanding  as  to  the  reasons  for  church  involvement 
in  development,  particularly  community  development; 

c)  Development  Strategy  and  Coordination 

—  to  clarify  priorities  and  to  keep  them  under  constant  review; 

—  to  exercise  initiative,  including  the  use  of  pre-  or  pilot  projects; 

—  to  provide  a  closer  link  between  the  development  concerns  of  the 
various  WCC  units  and  their  projects  or  programmes,  as  well  as  with 
other  religious  and  secular  agencies; 

2.  that  certain  basic  criteria  should  be  kept  in  mind  with  respect  to  the 
endorsement  of  development  proposals.  For  example: 

a)  Does  the  proposal  rank  highly  among  the  total  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  concerned? 

b)  Does  it  promote  social  and  economic  justice?  (See  report  of  Sec¬ 
tion  IV,  Para.  33a). 

c)  Does  it  treat  the  disease  or  only  its  symptoms? 


d)  Is  the  proposal  designed  to  promote  self-help? 

e)  Are  the  beneficial  effects  designed  to  be  non-discriminatory? 

f)  Is  local  leadership  available  and  involved? 

g)  Is  a  leadership  training  element  included? 

h)  Does  it  make  maximum  use  of  local  resources  (manpower,  money, 
etc.)? 

i)  Is  a  catalytic  effect  envisioned? 

k)  Does  the  proposal  pioneer  in  opening  new  directions  for  social 
service? 

3.  that  there  be  a  committee  to  continue  to  bring  into  the  development 
programmes  of  the  WCC  the  technical  expertise  envisaged  in  the  original 
SASP  mandate,  and  to  carry  forward  the  intent  expressed  in  the  report  of 
Section  III  (paras.  39  41),  «The  WCC  Task».  This  Committee  shall  be 

charged  to  provide  the  other  services  mentioned  above  and  such  ad¬ 
ditional  technical  development  assistance  as  the  new  Committee  may 
advocate  with  the  approval  of  the  WCC  Executive  Committee. 

a)  That  the  name  of  the  committee  be  Advisory  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  (ACTS); 

b)  that  while  ACTS  and  its  secretariat  may  be  lodged  administratively 
DICARWS,  as  has  been  the  case  with  SASP,  its  access  to  and  work- 

mg  relationship  with  all  WCC  units  must  be  direct  and  immediate; 

c)  that  the  present  SASP  list  of  available  experts  should  be  extended, 
especially  to  include  a  high  percentage  of  nationals  from  developing 
countries. 

d)  that  an  organic  relationship  in  the  form  of  an  Inter-office  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Development  be  established  by  the  General  Secretary,  con¬ 
sisting  of  staff  executives  from  units  directly  concerned  with  development, 
with  the  ACTS  executive  secretary  as  convenor; 

e)  that  this  Inter-Office  Committee  be  empowered  to  take  action  re¬ 
garding  development  matters  within  policies  approved  by  the  ACTS 
committee  and  the  WCC  units  represented  in  the  committee; 

f)  that  all  development  projects  and  programmes  having  develop¬ 
mental  significance,  submitted  to  DICARWS  or  other  WCC  units, 
especially  those  applying  for  financial  support  or  endorsement,  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  ACTS  and  that  the  ACTS  executive  secretary  be  a  member 
ex  officio  of  the  DICARWS  project  sub-committee. 

Note: 

A  central  feature  of  our  proposals  is  that  the  ACTS  should  become  a 
source  of  skilled  professional  advice.  This  alone  will  provide  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  different  interests  which  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  strategy 
for  development  —  a  need  which  has  emerged  clearly  from  the  history  of 
SASP  (see  para.  2,  above).  The  creation  of  such  a  centre  of  skill  demands 
the  existence  of  a  strong  and  skilled  staff  unit. 
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However  much  work  is  undertaken  by  voluntary  committee  members  and 
by  paid  consultants,  the  scale  of  operations  will  be  geared  to  the  staff 
resources  available.  Voluntary  and  consultant  efforts  can  only  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  extent  that  staff  time  and  competence  permit.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  individual  countries  —  even  small  countries  —  to  use  in  their 
own  interest  development  organizations  employing  20  or  30  staff  executives. 

We  realize  that  such  a  scale  of  operation  would  be  impossible  under  present 
conditions.  Nevertheless  in  view  of  the  widely  expressed  desire  of  the 
Assembly  to  see  development  work  proceeding  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  less  than  responsible  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  make  it 
clear  to  the  Assembly  that  the  rate  at  which  the  programme  set  out  above 
could  be  given  effect  would  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  staff  effort  can 
be  provided.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words.  It  is  operationally  a 
central  issue  which  cannot  be  shirked.  We  believe  that  this  should  be  placed 
before  the  new  Structure  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee. 


69.  STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  YOUTH  PARTICIPANTS 

A  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Youth  Participants  concerning  the  structure 
and  work  of  the  Assembly  was  read  by  Miss  J.  Annathaie  Devanayagam 
(Ceylon)  and  Mr  Suhail  Aranki  (Jordan).  In  receiving  this  Dr  Payne  ex¬ 
pressed  the  appreciation  of  the  delegates  and  officers  for  the  interest  which 
the  youth  participants  had  displayed  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly. 
Dr  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Delegate  (United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  USA)  moved: 

that  the  Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Youth  Participants  be  remitted  for 
study  and  possible  action  to  the  Central  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  Council,  and  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Youth  Ministries  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  adopted. 


Thursday  evening,  July  18 
Deliberative  Session 
Dr  Payne  presiding. 

70.  SECTION  REPORTS 

Discussion  was  continued  of  the  reports  of  Sections  I,  II  and  III.  A 
summary  of  the  discussion  together  with  a  record  of  Assembly  action  on 
the  report  appears  on  page  7  ff. 
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After  the  discussion  of  the  Section  Reports  the  Chairman  declared  the 
Assembly  in  Business  Session. 


71.  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

Mrs  Renuka  M.  Somasekhar  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  The  Committee  had  examined  with  appreciation  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  appointed  in  1964  and  now 
made  proposals  for  implementing  its  main  recommendations.  Mrs  Soma¬ 
sekhar  therefore  proposed  the  following  resolutions  which  were  seconded, 
put  to  the  vote  and  agreed  — 

that  in  adopting  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
the  Assembly  — 

a)  agree  that  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education 
be  printed  in  the  official  languages  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  commended  to  the  churches  for  study  and  action  (excluding  those 
sections  of  the  Report  affecting  structure  which  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Re-Examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  Council); 

b)  give  general  approval  to  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  financed  apart  from  the  general  budget,  this  office  to  find  lodge¬ 
ment  within  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  provision  made  for 
the  appointment  of  five  members  to  the  Divisional  Committee  to  re¬ 
present  its  concerns; 

c)  give  general  approval  to  the  proposal  that  the  Office  of  Education 
should  have  an  executive  staff  of  not  less  than  three  and  should  be 
related  to  other  relevant  divisions  and  departments,  e.  g.  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service,  and  to  the  other  ecumenical  organizations 
which  are  already  related  to  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  (YMCA, 
YWCA,  WSCF). 

REPORT  TO  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  EDUCATION 

The  Committee  has  examined  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Study  Commission  on  Education.  It  is  unanimous  in  regarding  the  Report  as 
a  valuable  document  because  of  its  realistic  insight  and  constructive  pro¬ 
posals.  In  spite  of  the  wide  differences  in  systems  of  education  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  between  socialist  and  non-socialist  coun- 
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tries,  and  within  those  wide  categories,  the  Report  has  something  relevant  to 
say  about  a  large  variety  of  matters. 

Some  of  these  are:  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  apparatus  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  education,  compared  with  the  poverty  of  what  is  actually  available 
to  millions  of  children  and  adults  in  large  areas  of  the  world;  the  shortage 
of  teachers,  and  of  money  and  buildings  for  their  training;  the  ferment  in  the 
whole  area  of  Christian  education,  its  nature,  goals  and  methods;  the  divorce 
between  the  educational  purposes  professed  by  the  churches  and  the  pro¬ 
grammes  they  are  able  to  carry  out;  and  the  ambiguous  relationships  of  the 
churches  to  educational  institutions  after  the  long  period  in  which,  in  many 
countries,  they  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  promoting  and  sustaining  them. 

The  proposed  office  should  cooperate  with  appropriate  boards  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  member  churches;  it  should  also  work  as  far  as  possible  jointly 
with  appropriate  bodies  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non¬ 
member  churches.  It  should  foster  relationships  with  UNESCO,  ILO  and 
other  international  agencies. 

The  three  officers  should  be  concerned  with  general  education,  Christian 
education  and  theological  education.  It  is  important  that  the  three  officers 
should  work  as  a  unity,  and  resist  any  tendency  to  subdivide  departments  or 
produce  separate  administrative  units. 

The  Commitee  is  also  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  combining  the 
resources  of  the  WCC  and  WCCE,  and  is  glad  to  know  that  the  process  of 
bringing  the  two  bodies  together  is  already  so  well  prepared. 

On  the  basis  of  its  discussion  of  the  Report  and  of  the  educational  situations 
in  many  countries,  the  Committee  suggests  that  the  following  matters  of  study 
and  action  be  placed  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  office: 

1.  The  goals  of  general  education,  as  they  are  pursued,  consciously  and 
unconsciously,  in  different  cultural  contexts,  and  as  they  are  understood 
in  various  theological  traditions.  (This  study  should  be  undertaken  on  a 
six-continent  basis.) 

2.  The  economic  and  social  obstacles  to  making  a  full  education  accessible 
to  all  of  every  race,  religion  and  class  and  of  both  sexes;  the  social  and 
psychological  process  of  education,  in  the  light  of  the  changing  patterns 
of  family  life  and  the  modern  understanding  of  human  development  and 
learning. 

3.  The  availability  of  the  WCC  Secretariat  as  a  means  by  which  the  mission 
boards  of  the  churches  and  the  churches  themselves  can  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  carry  out  their  educational  task  in  a  coordinated  way  in  the 
political  context  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

4.  The  distinctive  nature  and  purpose  of  Christian  education  in  family, 
church  and  school,  its  relation  to  general  education,  and  its  function  of 
equipping  Christians  to  live  as  creative  members  of  society. 

5.  The  provision  of  educational  services  and  the  development  of  curricula 
for  the  training  of  indigenous  leadership,  especially  in  the  Third  World, 
by  the  strengthening  of  national  and  regional  councils  and  in  other  ways. 
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6.  (In  conjunction  with  the  other  departments  concerned.)  The  aims  and 
curricula  for  the  training  of  theological  students  and  lay  people,  both  in 
seminaries  and  through  in-service  training,  to  take  part  in  the  pastoral  and 
educational  tasks  of  the  churches. 


72.  ECUMENICAL  STUDIES 

A.  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and 
Evangelism 

The  Rev.  Dr  Johannes  Althausen,  speaking  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Department  of  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism,  said 
that  such  ecumenical  study  projects  as  those  which  had  been  undertaken 
made  a  valuable  inter-confessional  contribution  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  churches  would  make  full  use  of  the  present  report.  There  being  no 
discussion  the  Chairman  put  the  motion,  which  was  proposed  by  Dr  Alt¬ 
hausen,  and  seconded,  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
ON  STUDIES  IN  MISSION  AND  EVANGELISM 


I.  Report  of  changes  in  structure  and  staff 

Mr  Hayward  reported  the  integration  of  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evan¬ 
gelism  and  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  on  January  1,  1967. 

Pending  review  by  the  Structure  Commitee,  the  Division  of  Studies  had  been 
suspended  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Department  was  at  present  attached 
to  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  For  this  reason,  and  in 
view  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 
in  1969/70,  it  was  agreed  not  to  discuss  either  the  name  or  the  function  of 
the  Department  at  this  time. 

Mr  Hayward  also  reported  that  from  March  1,  1968,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Mackie 
would  be  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Samartha 
Associate  Secretary  from  August  1,  1968. 


II.  Reports  of  the  Study  Programmes 

Mr  Hayward  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  various  studies  on  which  the 
two  separate  departments  had  been  engaged  since  New  Delhi. 
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a)  Department  of  Missionary  Studies 

1.  The  Study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Church’s  Missionary  Obe¬ 
dience  ended  with  the  publication  of  two  books:  The  Missionary 
Nature  of  the  Church  by  Dr  Johannes  Blauw,  and  Upon  the  Earth  by 
Dr  D.  T.  Niles.  The  Committee  asked  for  a  reprint  of  Dr  Blauw’s 
book. 

2.  Seven  new  Research  Pamphlets  and  three  Study  Pamphlets  were 
published  since  New  Delhi,  as  reported  in  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala , 
page  75. 

3.  World  Studies  of  Churches  in  Mission,  initiated  in  1955,  had  almost 
reached  completion  as  far  as  the  first  stage  of  separate  field  studies 
was  concerned.  These  had  already  encouraged  several  local  churches  to 
engage  in  critical  self-study,  and  had  set  a  pattern  of  a  more  empirical 
approach  to  the  theology  of  the  Church. 

4.  The  Study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  living  faiths  of  men  was 
also  begun  in  1955  and  its  most  significant  development  is  to  shift  the 
principal  locale  of  the  study  to  the  consultations  and  study  centres  in 
Asia.  This  is  necessarily  an  ongoing  study,  the  end  of  which  may  be 
far  off. 

Both  of  the  last  two  studies  need  to  be  continued,  and  discussion  was 
postponed  until  later  in  the  agenda. 

b)  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism 

1.  The  Study  on  the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,  fully 
reported  in  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala  pp.  66 — 70,  had  created  a  marked 
ferment  in  many  churches.  Moreover,  it  had  pointed  the  way  to  a  more 
open,  ecumenical  study-method,  involving  the  insights  of  sociologists, 
economists,  lawyers  and  others,  together  with  those  of  the  theologians. 
The  study  has  already  shown  clearly  that  the  congregation  is  not  the 
only  structure  of  mission  available  to  the  Church  for  her  witness  in  the 
world.  A  new  stage  in  the  study  is  just  beginning  to  open  up. 

2.  Dr  G.  H.  Wolfensberger  reported  on  the  Joint  World  Council  of 
Churches/United  Bible  Societies  study  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evan¬ 
gelism,  the  main  findings  of  which  have  just  been  published  in  two 
books:  Multiplying  the  Loaves ,  and  The  Indispensable  Old  Testament. 


III.  The  Future  Study  Programme 

a)  The  Committee  discussed  the  direction  and  emphasis  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Study  on  the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,  and 
considered  the  proposal  for  a  further  stage  of  the  study  under  a  new  title 
and  with  a  somewhat  different  brief.  It  was  agreed  that: 

1.  the  new  study  should  be  directed  towards  the  institutions  of  human 
life  beyond  those  of  the  Church  seen  as  both  the  sphere  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  mission  of  God  in  Christ;  it  should,  however,  include  an 
appraisal  of  the  Church’s  own  agencies  of  mission; 


2.  the  study  should  be  designed  to  mobilize  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  churches,  and  therefore  it  should  allow  churches  in  different 
areas  to  plan  their  approach  to  the  study  along  different  lines  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  particular  situation. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  theme  of  the  study  should  be  Missionary  Parti¬ 
cipation  in  Human  Institutions. 

The  following  statement  was  adopted: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  working  groups 
on  the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation  continue  their  work,  and 
that,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  study  has  yet  to  be  begun.  It  there¬ 
fore  welcomes  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  for  Evangelism  of  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has,  as  part  of  his  remit,  the  task  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  assisting  churches  along  the  lines  of  that  study. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  now  time  to  initiate  a  new  study  which 
is  closely  linked  with  the  former  study  and  pursues  the  same  methodology. 
The  area  of  study  would,  however,  be  different.  It  would  not  be  concerned 
with  the  local  congregation  and  its  involvement  in  mission,  but  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  participation  of  Christians  in  the  institutions  of  society. 

Working  groups  should  be  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  wherever 
opportunity  offers.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Each  working  group  would  be  asked  to  choose  a  limited 
range  of  institutions  for  close  study  and  examination.  The  group  should  con¬ 
sist  in  large  measure  of  those  involved  in  the  life  of  such  institutions,  whether 
Christians  or  non-Christians,  and  of  others  with  the  necessary  expertise.  A 
study  of  the  development  and  organization  of  the  institution  concerned  might 
well  involve  some  historical  research,  but  the  focus  of  attention  would  be  the 
present  and  future  functioning  of  the  institutions  concerned.  Questions  such  as 
the  following  would  be  asked: 

How  far  are  these  institutions  affecting  man’s  future? 

To  what  extent  do  they  provide  the  kind  of  human  contacts  through  which 
men  and  their  situations  may  be  healed? 

How  are  these  institutions  related  to  God’s  action  in  making  men  more 
fully  human? 

What  are  their  organizational  defects?  How  far  do  they  promote  flexi¬ 
bility  and  mobility?  How  can  better  alternative  structures  be  achieved? 

What  are  the  possibilities  and  conditions  of  Christians  participating  in 
them  with  a  missionary  intention? 

Some  church-related  institutions  should  be  studied  in  the  same  context  in¬ 
cluding  some  concerned  specially  with  Christian  mission  at  other  levels  than 
that  of  the  local  congregation.  Of  these  institutions,  the  same  questions  would 
be  asked  as  those  listed  above.  Answers  would  be  sought  to  the  following 
additional  questions: 

How  do  the  present  institutional  structures  of  the  Church  help  or  hinder 
Christian  participation  in  what  God  is  doing  for  his  world? 

To  what  extent  does  the  Church  need  its  own  institutions  for  worship,  witness, 
study  or  service? 
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b)  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  World  Studies  on  Churches  in 
Mission  be  brought  to  completion  by  a  panel  of  people  with  theological 
and  sociological  competence  who  should  examine  the  whole  series  of  field 
studies  and  decide  whether  any  general  principles  emerge  from  them.  The 
Committee  urged  that  attention  be  focussed  sharply  upon  the  original  thesis 
underlying  these  studies,  namely  that  the  vitality  of  a  church  can  be  judged 
by  its  ability  to  respond  positively  to  the  factors  that  impinge  upon  the 
whole  human  society  in  which  it  is  set.  The  Committee  agreed  that  the 
panel  should  consist  of  Count  van  Randwijk,  Dr  John  Taylor,  Dr  William 
Reyburn  and  at  least  one  other.  The  names  of  Dr  C.  C.  Harris  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wales  (Swansea),  Professor  Paul  Fals  Borda,  the  Rev.  Gabriel 
Setiloane  (South  Africa)  and  the  Rev.  Erik  Nielsen  were  suggested.  The 
panel  should  be  free  to  decide,  in  consultation  with  the  staff,  the  best 
form  for  the  publication  of  its  findings. 

c)  The  Rev.  Steven  Mackie  explained  how  the  studies  of  the  Tent-Making 
Ministry  have  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  World  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Evangelism,  as  shown  in  the  Work  Book  pp.  126  ff.  This  study  is 
clearly  related  to  the  theological  enquiries  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  its  special  concern  is  a  fact-finding  investigation  of  two  types  of 
ministry. 

1.  Supplementary  ministers,  ordained  after  a  short  training  to  assist  the 
full-time  ministers  on  a  part-time  basis; 

2.  Non-salaried  clergy,  working  in  their  own  secular  profession  and 
exercising  their  ministry  in  that  profession,  like  the  worker  priests. 

The  Committee  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr  Mackie  would  carry  on  with 
these  studies  under  the  auspices  of  this  Department. 

d)  The  Committee  considered  the  paper  setting  out  the  proposed  theme 
of  the  next  assembly  of  the  CWME  at  the  end  of  1969  —  «Salvation 
Today»,  and  noted  that  the  Study  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Living 
Faiths  of  Men  would  contribute  to  the  programme  at  several  points. 
General  approval  was  given  to  the  proposals  and  comments  on  specific 
points  were  directed  to  the  Divisional  Committee  of  DWME. 

B.  Report  on  the  Future  of  Ecumenical  Study  and  Coordinated  Studies 
on  Man 

In  Business  Session  on  Friday,  July  19,  Dr  Donald  Mathers  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Report  on  the  Future  of  Ecumenical  Study  and 
Coordinated  Studies  on  Man.  This  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and 
it  was  resolved  — 

that  in  adopting  the  Report  on  the  Future  of  Ecumenical  Study  and 
Coordinated  Studies  on  Man,  the  Assembly  — 

a)  request  the  Structure  Committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  study 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  reached  a  critical  stage,  to  give 
careful  attention  to  the  future  development  of  ecumenical  study; 
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b)  in  view  of  the  large  measure  of  convergence  of  studies  proposed  on 
questions  of  the  nature  of  man,  request  the  Staff  Coordinating  and 
Advisory  Committee  on  Studies  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  divisions 
and  departments  which  share  in  this  convergence  in  coordinating  studies 
relating  to  the  problem  of  man; 

c)  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  coordination  of  such  studies, 
authorize  the  Central  Committee  to  appoint  (i)  a  highly  qualified  full¬ 
time  coordinator  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  years  to  act  as  a 
research  consultant  or  study  adviser,  and  (ii)  an  ad  hoc  consultative 
committee  to  advise  the  coordinator  for  the  studies  on  man. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  ECUMENICAL  STUDY 
AND  COORDINATED  STUDIES  ON  MAN 

1.  Ecumenical  Study 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  to  suspend  the  Division  of  Studies 
occurs  at  a  time  when  study  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  at  a  critical 
stage.  A  hard  look  at  the  future  of  ecumenical  study  in  general  and  the 
place  of  study  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  particular  is  much 
needed. 

Ecumenical  study  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past  has  implied  the  attempt 
of  churches  to  study  together,  the  choice  of  world  issues,  the  choice  of  issues 
of  the  future  and  the  insistence  upon  a  high  degree  of  competence.  Within 
the  history  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  different  methods  of  study  have 
been  exemplified.  Dialogue  among  the  churches,  dialogue  between  Church 
and  world,  the  interplay  of  action  and  research  are  all  methods  which  have 
been  found  useful.  We  believe  that  in  future  ecumenical  study  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refine  and  diversify  these  methods  and  to  try  more  consciously  to 
design  methods  appropriate  to  specific  topics.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  the  studies  on  Man,  it  becomes  essential  to  supplement  theoretical  work 
in  the  various  disciplines  with  work  related  to  specific  human  situations  (e.  g. 
case  studies,  action-research,  and  theological  reflection  in  clinical  settings). 

In  the  past,  ecumenical  study  has  largely  been  carried  out  by  theologically 
trained  people  and  within  a  church  setting.  We  believe  that  in  the  future  the 
proportion  of  experts  in  secular  disciplines  involved  in  such  study  must 
greatly  increase. 

In  the  past,  while  ecumenical  study  has  largely  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
ferences  which  were  part  of  the  programme  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  involve  theological  seminaries 
and  other  institutions  in  this  work.  We  believe  that  these  attempts  were  right, 
but  that  in  the  future  much  more  use  should  be  made  of  programmes  carried 
out  by  seminaries,  universities,  professional  associations,  research  institutes,  lay 
academies,  and  parish  groups,  whether  these  programmes  are  initiated  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  or  started  by  others. 
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In  the  past,  ecumenical  study  has  been  largely  carried  out  by  highly  qualified 
people  who  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  ecumenical  movement  but  were  able 
to  contribute  only  a  small  part  of  their  time.  We  believe  that  in  the  future, 
those  people  will  need  the  support  of  men  working  full-time  with  them  as 
members  of  study  teams. 

We  recommend  that  the  Structure  Committee  which  the  Fourth  Assembly  is 
appointing  should  give  careful  attention  to  the  future  development  of  ecu¬ 
menical  study  and  design  appropriate  structures.  It  should  not  overlook  the 
possibility  that  what  may  be  needed  is  an  ecumenical  research  institute  which 
would  become  a  centre  for  the  coordination  of  studies  carried  out  by  institu¬ 
tions  around  the  world,  as  well  as  pursuing  studies  of  its  own. 

2.  Studies  on  Man 

In  the  post-Uppsala  plans  of  several  departments  and  divisions,  as  they 
appear  in  the  Assembly  Work  Book,  there  is  a  remarkable  convergence  of 
interests  on  the  study  of  the  nature  and  future  of  man.  For  instance,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  decided  to  undertake  a  study  on  «Man  in 
Nature  and  History»  (Work  Book  p.  13).  The  Church  and  Society  Depart¬ 
ment  proposes  studies  on  «Humanization»  (p.  17).  The  Department  on  Studies 
in  Mission  and  Evangelism  has  entitled  its  next  study  topic  «Human  Institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Mission  of  God»  (p.  19).  The  Department  on  the  Laity  calls  for 
a  study  on  «the  anthropological  revolution  and  its  implication  for  Christian 
theology  and  the  mission  of  the  Church».  The  whole  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  is  faced  with  problems  of  the  nature  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
and  more  drawn  into  the  field  of  education.  Other  departments  and  divisions 
have  also  expressed  keen  interest  in  making  an  enquiry  in  this  field. 

In  these  studies  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  common  denominator,  the  ques¬ 
tion  «What  is  man?»  This  perennial  question  is  posed  today  with  a  great  sense 
of  urgency.  In  what  way  is  man  today  different  from  his  predecessor?  What 
has  actually  changed  —  his  context  of  living,  his  mode  of  existence,  his  self¬ 
understanding,  or  he  himself?  How  far  is  human  nature  a  datum  and  to 
what  extent  is  it  capable  of  change?  If  humanity  in  man  is  not  a  datum,  but 
a  possibility,  what  are  the  criteria  for  man’s  decisions  about  his  future? 

Is  there  a  distinctive  Christian  view  of  man?  In  what  way  is  Jesus  Christ  the 
true  revelation  of  authentic  humanity?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
«new  man  in  Christ»  and  the  new  humanity,  the  Church?  What  anthropolo¬ 
gies  are  implied  in  modern  sciences,  secular  ideologies,  regional  cultures  and 
non-Christian  religions?  How  does  the  Church  enter  into  dialogue  with  them? 
How  can  the  Church  enable  people  to  achieve  a  global  view  of  mankind? 
These  and  many  other  issues  of  contemporary  significance  are  behind  the 
simple  question  «What  is  man?» 

The  fact  that  several  departments  have  felt  quite  independently  the  need  for 
studies  on  certain  issues  in  Christian  anthropology,  indicates  the  urgency  and 
relevance  of  the  concern  and  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  drawing  into  a 
common  framework  studies  related  to  Faith  and  Order,  Church  and  Society, 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  etc. 
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These  studies  on  Man  would  provide  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  design 
and  testing  of  new  methods  of  ecumenical  study,  especially  for  experiments 
using  inductive  methods,  and  including  the  dimensions  of  biology,  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology  and  philosophy  as  well  as  theology. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  several  departments  within  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  are  interested  in  studying  similar  or  related  problems  in  this 
field  suggests  the  necessity  for  some  coordination,  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  to  facilitate  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  complementary 
contributions  to  a  common  quest. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  coordination  of  studies  on  Man  ( humanum ) 
within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  urge  all  departments  involved  to 
give  their  full  cooperation. 


3.  Appointment  of  Coordinator 

We  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  highly  qualified  full-time  co¬ 
ordinator  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  years,  who  could  act  as  a  research 
consultant  or  study  adviser  for  those  studies.  He  should  be  provided  with 
financial  resources  appropriate  to  the  task  of  evaluating  and  relating  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  World  Council  studies,  making  contacts  with  independent 
research  programmes  outside  the  World  Council,  encouraging  the  initiation  of 
new  studies,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  a  future  pattern  of  ecumenical 
study.  Attached  to  the  General  Secretariat,  he  should  be  able  to  call  meetings 
of  the  Staff  Coordinating  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Studies.  His  full  time 
should  be  given  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  coordinated  studies  on  man.  A 
consultative  committee  of  experts  in  special  fields  relevant  to  the  question  of 
man  should  be  appointed  to  advise  him. 


73.  REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Earl  of  March,  Chairman,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  the  following  text  of  the  report,  the  Assembly  Resolutions 
appear  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  section  of  the  document: 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Section  I 

I.  Operations  under  the  General  Budget 

1.  The  first  section  of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  dealing  with 
operations  under  the  General  Budget,  calls  for  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
all  Assembly  participants.  It  must  begin  with  a  series  of  seemingly  paradoxical 
statements.  The  authorized  programme  of  activities  under  the  General  Budget 
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has  been  maintained  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies.  But  this  has 
been  possible  only  by  omitting  allocations  to  reserves  and  by  incurring  deficits 
on  the  operations  in  1967  and  1968.  It  seems  clear  that  the  participants  in  this 
Assembly  and  those  in  the  member  churches  who  are  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  World  Council  recognize  its  value  and  importance  and  wish  the  World 
Council  to  carry  forward  the  approved  programme  and  to  face  up  to  the 
new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  arising  from  this  Assembly  and  else¬ 
where.  Some  member  churches  find  themselves  faced  with  problems  which 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  envisage  large  increases  in  their  contributions 
to  the  General  Budget.  But  resources  adequate  for  the  financing  of  the  work 
will  not  be  available  unless  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  total  member 
church  contributions. 

2.  There  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  life.  The  significance  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  as  a  young  and  creative  development  in  the  life  of  the 
churches  in  this  period  is  clear.  The  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
member  churches  since  New  Delhi  has  brought  increased  responsibilities  but 
has  not  led  to  any  large  increase  in  income.  This  arises  because  most  of  the 
new  member  churches  are  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  and,  by  reason 
of  lack  of  resources  or  of  currency  transfer  problems,  cannot  make  large  con¬ 
tributions.  The  developing  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
further  increased  the  work-load.  The  Assembly  and  the  member  churches  are 
now  challenged  to  provide  the  increased  resources  needed  to  permit  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  programme  and  the  acceptance  of  new  opportunities  and 
responsibilities. 

3.  Operations  during  the  three  years  1966/68  involved  expenses  totalling 
about  $3  095  000  and,  if  the  normal  allocations  to  reserves  of  $150  000  had 
been  made,  the  total  deficit  for  the  three  years  would  have  been  about 
$340  000.  The  resulting  financial  problem  was,  by  action  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  met  by  the  following  measures: 

a)  annual  allocations  of  $20  000  to  General  Reserve  and  $30  000  to  the 
Assembly  Reserve  were  omitted,  making  possible  a  reduction  of  $150  000 
in  the  deficit  which  would  otherwise  have  been  incurred; 

b)  a  net  surplus  of  some  $18  000  brought  forward  from  previous  years 
was  applied  against  the  deficit;  and 

c)  special  gifts  totalling  about  $140  000  were  received  from  member 
churches  in  Germany  and  the  USA. 

Other  means  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  found  to  cover  the  remaining 
balance  of  about  $32  000  of  the  deficit  and  the  retiring  Central  Committee 
was  thus  able  to  report  to  the  Assembly  that  the  new  Central  Committee  will 
be  able  to  start  the  post-Uppsala  period  unencumbered  by  deficits  from  past 
operations. 

4.  It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note  that  member  church  contributions 
rose  from  $526  767  in  1961  to  more  than  $920  000  in  1966  and  1967.  Some 
churches,  including  some  of  the  larger  contributors,  were  not  able  during  that 
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period  to  make  the  full  requested  increases  in  contributions  —  47  %  beginning 
in  1962  and  19Va0/o  beginning  in  1965  — but  the  short-fall  was  compensated  by 
other  churches  making  increases  greater  than  those  requested,  in  order  to  take 
a  fairer  share  in  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  the  work. 


It  was  resolved  — 

a)  that  the  Assembly  receive  and  accept  the  report  on  operations  under 
the  General  Budget  during  the  period  since  the  Third  Assembly  as  set 
out  on  pages  186/188  of  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala,  and  in  the  Financial 
Report  for  1967; 

b)  that  the  Assembly  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  the  member 
churches  in  Germany  and  the  USA  which  made  special  contributions 
totalling  about  $140  000  to  assist  in  the  difficult  financial  position  in 
1966/68. 


Model  Annual  General  Budget 

5.  The  report  of  the  Structure  Committee  includes  a  «model  annual  General 
Budget»  for  the  period  1969/71  totalling  $1  200  000,  plus  a  provision  of 
$120  000  for  inflation  (see  appended  statement,  page  211  f.).  This  implies  the 
need  for  a  budget  rising  by  1971  to  $1  320  000.  The  Executive  Committee, 
however,  has  expressed  its  misgivings  that  even  a  budget  of  this  size  might 
not  permit  the  World  Council  to  continue  the  effective  fulfilment  of  the  role 
given  to  it  by  the  member  churches.  The  need  for  increased  resources  by 
comparison  with  the  1968  budget  arises  from: 

a)  some  strengthening  of  staff  to  meet  new  developments,  particularly: 

i)  the  creation  of  a  post  with  special  responsibility  for  relations  with 
national  and  regional  councils;  ii)  the  addition  of  one  senior  press  officer 
in  the  Department  of  Communication  to  permit  increased  efforts  to  make 
the  work  of  the  World  Council  more  widely  known;  and  iii)  the  financing 
from  the  General  Budget  of  the  full  staff  of  two  executives  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and 
Society; 

b)  provision  fo  a  full  year’s  expenses  for  six  posts  which  were  vacant 
during  a  part  of  1968; 

c)  provision  for  the  expense  of  meetings  of  the  enlarged  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  divisional  and  departmental  committees,  which  did  not  meet 
in  1968; 

d)  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence  of  the  deficit  of  $110  000  budgeted  for 
1968  and  the  reinstatement  of  annual  provisions  of  at  least  $30  000  for 
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the  expenses  of  the  next  Assembly  and  of  $25  000  for  the  General 
Reserve;  and 

e)  some  provision  for  the  effects  of  inflation. 

The  need  for  these  increases  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and,  in  some  instances,  by  other  committees.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  soundness  of  the  plan  to  seek  partial  support  from  national  councils  for 
the  post  with  special  responsibility  for  relations  with  national  and  regional 
councils  needs  re-examination.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
more  effective  communication  of  information  to  help  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  World  Council  within  the  member  churches. 

6.  The  «model  annual  General  Budget»  is  intended  to  show  the  average  costs 
and  the  general  allocation  of  resources  between  the  different  sub-units  within 
the  World  Council  and  to  indicate  the  approximate  size  of  the  budget.  The 
Assembly,  meeting  but  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  cannot  fix  a  realistic  budget 
for  the  whole  period  between  Assemblies  or  adopt  a  detailed  budget  for  the 
year  immediately  following  an  Assembly.  The  approval  of  annual  General 
Budgets  in  the  light  of  the  programme  of  activities,  the  prospects  for  income 
and  changing  economic  conditions,  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Central  Comittee. 

The  Finance  Committee  considered  that  the  model  annual  General  Budget  in 
the  Report  on  Structure  under-states  rather  than  over-states  the  needs. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  give  general  approval  to  the  model  annual  General 
Budget  totalling  $1  200  000,  plus  $120  000  for  inflation,  for  the  period 
1969/71,  but  recognize  that  a  sounder  estimate  of  the  true  needs  for  the 
coming  period  would  be  about  $1  500  000. 

Contributions  from  Member  Churches  to  the  General  Budget 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  advised  all  member  churches  in  March  1967 
that  the  Fourth  Assembly  would  probably  request  an  increase  of  at  least  one- 
third  in  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  beginning  in  1969.  That  action 
was  confirmed  by  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1967.  A  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  member  churches  have  reported  that  action  has  already  been  taken  to 
make  an  increase  of  one-third  or,  in  several  instances,  more  than  one-third. 
A  number  of  member  churches,  including  some  of  the  larger  contributors, 
have  however  reported  that  they  foresee  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  make 
an  increase  or  to  make  the  full  requested  increase.  An  overall  increase  of  one- 
third  would  raise  income  in  1969  to  about  $1  275  000.  Present  indications 
suggest  that  income  will  not  rise  fully  to  $1  200  000  and,  unless  member  church 
contributions  rise  by  a  greater  amount  than  can  at  present  be  foreseen,  in¬ 
come  from  member  church  contributions  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  1969  operations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  made  after  extended  discussion 
of  this  difficult  financial  position,  and  recalling  that  the  total  amount  represents 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  budgets  of  the  member  churches. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  Assembly  — 

a)  confirm  the  request,  of  which  notice  was  given  before  the  Assembly, 
that  all  member  churches  increase  their  contributions  by  at  least  one- 
third,  beginning  in  1969; 

b)  urge  all  member  churches  to  review  the  priorities  of  their  ecumenical 
commitment  and  to  consider  whether  a  greater  increase  in  contribution 
than  one-third  would  be  needed  to  raise  the  level  of  their  contribution 
to  a  fair  relationship  to  the  giving  of  other  member  churches; 

c)  ask  member  churches  to  consider  whether  within  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  their  churches  a  higher  priority  cannot  be  given  in  their  own 
budgets  to  their  support  for  the  General  Budget  of  the  WCC; 

d)  ask  member  churches  which  cannot  envisage  a  one-third  increase 
in  their  contributions  from  central  church  resources  to  consider  other 
possible  ways  of  completing  their  contributions  such  as  by  securing 
designated  gifts  through  the  church  by  local  parishes  or  churches  or 
by  individuals  or,  where  possible,  by  devoting  the  offerings  made  on 
a  particular  day  to  the  support  of  the  General  Budget; 

e)  authorize  the  Central  Committee  to  seek  other  sources  of  support  for 
those  activities  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  Fourth 
Assembly  if  all  the  foregoing  do  not  result  in  income  adequate  to 
finance  the  authorized  programme  under  the  General  Budget; 

f)  explicitly  widen  the  proposed  directive  by  the  Assembly  to  the  new 
Central  Committee  to  conduct  a  major  study  of  structure  and  to 
implement  any  agreed  changes  so  far  as  possible  by  January  1,  1972, 
in  order  to  include  consideration  of  the  financial  implications  of  any 
modifications  of  structure  in  the  light  of  prospective  member  church 
income. 

8.  In  studying  the  present  position,  the  Finance  Committee  noted  with 
concern: 

a)  that  there  are  some  member  churches  which  made  no  contribution  in 
1967; 

b)  that  a  further  number  of  member  churches  made  contributions  of  less 
then  $100  in  1967;  and 

c)  that  there  are  member  churches  whose  contributions  to  the  General 
Budget  are  manifestly  small  in  relation  to  their  size  and  resources. 

The  Finance  Committee  considers  that  the  following  points  should  be  strongly 
emphasized:  that  every  member  church  should  contribute  according  to  its 
ability  to  the  financial  support  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council;  and  that 
the  contributions  of  the  smaller  member  churches  are  important  and  all  — 
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large  and  small  —  should  examine  whether  their  present  contributions  represent 
the  acceptance  of  a  fair  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  the 
work.  The  Finance  Committee  feels  that  the  basic  principle  accepted  by  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly  in  1948  is  sound,  namely  that  the  operations  under  the 
General  Budget  should  be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  member 
churches.  The  objective  should  therefore  be  to  maintain  that  principle  but 
this  will  be  possible  only  if  some  churches,  whose  contributions  are  at  present 
unreasonably  low,  increase  their  contributions  very  substantially.  The  present 
level  of  some  contributions  needs  to  be  raised  to  several  times  —  and  in  some 
cases  to  perhaps  ten  or  more  times  —  the  present  level,  either  in  one  step 
or  by  substantial  annual  increases  in  the  coming  three  or  four  years. 

9.  The  Finance  Committee  recognized  that  it  may  well  be  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  sound,  acceptable  quotas  or  assessments  for  the  amounts  which  individual 
member  churches  should  contribute.  The  wide  differences  in  national  eco¬ 
nomic  levels,  the  financial  strength  of  churches  and  the  basic  principles  of 
estimating  church  membership  are  too  great.  The  Finance  Committee  believes, 
however,  that  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  member  churches  with  as  much  basic  information  as  possible  to 
guide  and  assist  them  in  reconsidering  the  level  of  their  contributions  with 
the  purpose  of  raising  them  to  a  more  equitable  level  in  relation  to  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  other  churches.  The  Finance  Committee  considers  that  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  before  the  end  of  1970,  should  examine  what  steps  might  be  taken  to 
bring  contributions  by  the  various  member  churches  onto  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

10.  Thus  far,  this  report  has  dealt  only  with  the  position  until  1971.  The 
Central  Committee  has,  however,  already  advised  the  member  churches  that, 
mainly  by  reason  of  inflation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  request  a  further  increase 
of  at  least  25  %  of  the  increased  level  of  contributions  beginning  in  1972.  That 
there  will  be  a  need  for  increased  income  seems  clear.  Whether  a  request  to 
all  member  churches  for  a  25  °/o  increase  will  be  necessary  will  depend  in  part 
on  whether  a  significant  increase  in  income  results  from  the  action  taken  to 
remedy  the  problems  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  two  paragraphs.  The  report 
on  structure  proposes  a  continued  study  under  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Committee  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  any  agreed  changes  of  structure 
from  January  1,  1972.  The  «model  annual  General  Budget»  examined  by  the 
Finance  Committee  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  period  1969/71. 

11.  The  Assembly,  through  the  work  of  its  Committee,  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  the  operations  of  each  unit  of  the  World  Council  and  to 
recommend  the  broad  outlines  of  policy  and  programme  for  the  future.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  remind  the  delegates  that  their  churches 
must  carry  the  basic  financial  responsibility  for  the  support  of  a  World  Coun¬ 
cil  equipped  to  implement  the  decisions  on  programme  and  policy  taken  by 
this  Assembly.  Therefore,  delegates  must  accept  their  responsibility  to  back 
their  decisions  with  a  commitment  to  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  that 
the  need  for  increased  income  is  met  by  increased  contributions  from  their 
churches. 
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World  Council  of  Churches 
Proposed  Model  General  Budget  1969/71 
compared  with 

General  Budget  1967  and  1968  and  Actual  Expenditure  1967 


1967 


Budget 

$ 


1967 

Actual 


1968 

Budget 


1969/71 

«Model» 


1.  General  Secretary’s  Office 


a)  General  Secretary  and  staff 

87  766 

101  282 

99  989 

95  000 

b)  Secretary  for  relationships 
with  Councils  (net) 

25  000 

c)  Central  and  Executive 
Committee  Meetings 

18  692 

35  020 

3  505 

50  000 

General  Units 

a)  New  York  Office 

97  000 

97  074 

100  000 

100  000 

b)  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs 

75  000 

75  000 

75  000 

75  000 

c)  Finance  and  Administration 

71  661 

71  439 

74  132 

75  000 

d)  Library 

40  094 

41  866 

48  785 

44  000 

e)  Information 

80  491 

79  031 

82  320 

Translation 

12  979 

19  994 

30  612 

Publications 

32  160 

38  559 

36  554 

Communication 

(125  630) 

(137  584) 

(149  486) 

137  000 

Division  of  Studies 

a)  Divisional  Staff 

23  028 

22  218 

12  117 

30  000 

b)  Committee  Meetings 

2  804 

3  664 

— 

5  000 

c)  Faith  and  Order 

64  036 

68  499 

66  867 

65  000 

d)  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
Meetings 

9  850 

8  222 

4  673 

5  000 

e)  Church  and  Society 

48  108 

51  405 

42  507 

50  000 

f)  Studies  in  Mission 
and  Evangelism 

29  509 

27  645 

26  910 

40  000 

g)  Race  Relations 

6  180 

1  427 

_ 

_ _ 

Religious  Liberty 

20  911 

14  445 

— 

— 

(204  426) 

(197  525) 

(153  074) 

(195  000) 
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1967 

1967 

1968 

1969/71 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

«Model» 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

a)  Divisional  Staff 

21  320 

19  718 

25  336 

30  000 

b)  Committee  Meetings 

4  673 

1  639 

— 

5  000 

c)  Youth 

65  911 

62  311 

48  598 

66  500 

d)  Laity 

e)  Co-operation  of  Men 

38  014 

35  822 

43  131 

40  000 

and  Women 

27  920 

28  518 

25  985 

40  000 

f)  Office  of  Eduction 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(157  838) 

(148  008) 

(143  050) 

(181  500) 

g)  Ecumenical  Institute 

131  893 

136  787 

137  909 

140  000 

(289  731) 

(284  795) 

(280  959) 

(321  500) 

Contributions  to: 

a)  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 

10  000 

10  000 

10  000 

10  000 

b)  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

7  500 

10  631 

7  500 

7  500 

Allocation  to: 

a)  General  Reserve 

— 

— 

— 

25  000 

b)  Assembly  Reserve 

— 

— 

— 

30  000 

Amortisation  of  Accumulated 
Deficit  on  General  Budget 
to  end  1968 

Contingencies 

2  500 

— 

77  570 

10  000 

1  200  000 

Provision  for  Inflation  (10%) 

120  000 

Total 

1  030  000 

1  062  216 

1  080  000 

1  320  000 
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In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Rev.  Albert  I steero,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches,  Mr  Northam  explained  that  the 
contribution  to  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  derived  from  the  fact 
that  this  Council  arose  out  of  the  work  of  a  Joint  East  Asia  Secretary 
supported  by  the  World  Council  and  the  International  Missionary  Council. 
The  appointment  of  an  Associate  General  Secretary  for  Relationships  on 
the  National  and  Regional  Councils  would  lead  to  re-examination  of  the 
position. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  July  19,  The  Earl  of  March  presented  the 
second  part  of  the  report,  drawing  attention  to  specific  points  on  which 
Assembly  action  was  required,  as  follows: 


Section  II 

11.  Programme  Project  Activities 

12.  The  Finance  Committee  reviewed  the  report  on  Programme  Project  activ¬ 
ities  carried  out  since  New  Delhi.  These  are  financed  through  funds  separate 
from  the  General  Budget.  Supplementary  resources  were  secured  which  made 
possible  projects  related  to  the  general  budget,  costing  some  $467  500  during 
the  period.  Expenses  were  held  within  the  limits  of  available  funds. 

13.  Provisional  notice  has  been  given  of  needs  for  the  period  1969/73  totalling 
$720  000  and  negotiations  to  secure  support  for  them  have  been  started. 

14.  The  Finance  Committee  was  further  informed  of  the  following  activities 
or  projects  for  which  resources  will  be  sought  from  interested  donors  under 
Central  or  Executive  Committee  authorization: 

a)  The  financing  of  the  proposed  new  Office  of  Education,  with  needs 
estimated  at  $100  000  per  annum  for  three  years,  in  the  form  of  financial 
support  or  secondment  of  staff; 

b)  the  financing  of  the  work  of  a  senior  staff  member  to  be  attached  to 
the  General  Secretariat  and  serve  in  a  three-year  project  to  coordinate 
and  guide  the  various  studies  on  man  which  are  being  proposed  in  Uppsala. 
The  amount  needed  is  estimated  at  $30  000  per  annum; 

c)  the  financing  of  increased  Orthodox  representation  on  World  Council 
staff; 

d)  the  securing  of  support,  jointly  with  Roman  Catholics,  for  work  on 
Social  Justice,  Development  and  Peace; 

e)  the  financing  of  other  joint  activities  with  the  Roman  Catholics; 

f)  participation  of  representatives,  particularly  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  at  meetings; 

g)  organization  of  archives; 

h)  supplementing  of  basic  reference  books  in  Headquarters  and  Bossey 
Libraries; 
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i)  proposed  establishment  of  a  Research  Institute; 

k)  additional  building  and  reconstruction  of  existing  buildings  at  Bossey. 

III.  Assemblies  and  World  Conferences 

15.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  financing  of  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly,  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  1963 
Meeting  of  the  Commission  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  July  1966.  Resources  adequate  to  cover 
the  expense  of  all  these  meetings  had  been  secured. 

16.  It  is  too  early  for  confident  figures  to  be  available  on  the  accounts  for 
this  Assembly.  But  it  is  forecast  that,  thanks  to  the  generous  support  of  mem¬ 
ber  churches  and  others,  the  accounts  will  close  without  deficit  and  perhaps 
with  a  small  surplus.  The  budget  for  this  Assembly  amounts  to  $505  400. 

IV.  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid ,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

17.  The  activities  of  this  Division  are  conducted  under  a  separately  raised 
and  administered  budget  and  directed  by  the  Divisional  Committee  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Central  Committee.  A  review  of  the  activities  since  New 
Delhi  shows  a  considerable  growth  in  programme  and  activities.  Service  pro¬ 
gramme  expenses  amounted  to  $1  076  977  in  1961.  The  1968  budget  is 
$1  641  500.  Operations  have  been  —  and  in  1968  are  being  —  held  within  the 
limits  of  available  resources. 

V.  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

18.  Flere,  similarly,  direct  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  budget  is  financed  by  the  contributions  of  mission  boards  and 
societies  and  of  national  Christian  councils.  Mainly  by  reason  of  a  period 
during  which  the  office  of  Director  was  vacant,  the  Division  was  not  fully 
staffed  throughout  the  period  since  New  Delhi,  but  staffing  is  now  almost 
completed.  For  several  years  both  income  and  expense  were  below  budget 
level  and  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  contrary  to  expectations  at  New  Delhi, 
increased  a  little  during  the  period  to  1967.  Now  expenses  are  rising  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  increased  support  fully  to  finance  the  opera¬ 
tive  programme.  The  budget  for  operations  in  1969  is  $271  000. 

19.  The  Finance  Committee  also  received  brief  reports  on  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Theological  Education  Fund,  the  Christian  Literature  Fund  and 
the  recently  created  Christian  Medical  Commission. 

VI.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

20.  During  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence,  CCIA  has  operated  within 
the  limits  of  the  funds  provided  by  contributions  which  since  New  Delhi 
have  been  made  from  the  General  Budget,  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  and  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid.  The  total  annual  con¬ 
tributions  in  1965/68  have  been  constant  and  were  $115  000.  The  structure, 
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staffing  and  pattern  of  activity  of  CCIA  for  the  post-Uppsala  period  have 
not  yet  been  fully  determined,  so  that  the  future  financial  pattern  must  be 
decided  by  the  new  Central  Committee. 

VII.  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

21.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  procedure  which  has 
been  maintained  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  under  which  a  ceiling  for  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  U.  S.  Conference  is  established 
each  year  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  U.  S.  Conference  is  an  independent 
entity,  closely  related  to  the  World  Council’s  New  York  office  and  serving 
to  strengthen  and  intensify  in  both  directions  relations  between  the  World 
Council  and  the  member  churches  in  the  USA. 

VIII.  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

22.  This  service  is  sponsored  by  six  ecumenical  bodies  but  by  far  the  major 
part  of  its  expense  is  covered  by  the  World  Council.  For  various  particular 
reasons,  the  cost  to  the  World  Council  has,  for  several  years,  exceeded  the 
annual  budgetary  provision  of  $7500.  This  problem  has  received  frequent  and 
serious  consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Communication. 

I X.  Headquarters  Properties 

23.  The  Finance  Committee  received  the  printed  brochure  on  «The  Ecu¬ 
menical  Centre,  Geneva»,  with  its  report  on  the  Headquarters  Properties 
which  have  been  constructed  since  New  Delhi.  The  summary  financial  state¬ 
ment  on  page  10  of  that  brochure  shows  that  the  properties  are  free  of  debt 
and  that  all  costs,  including  the  costs  of  the  first  extensions,  are  covered. 
This  is  a  most  notable  achievement. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  express  warm  gratitude  to  all  those  —  member- 
churches,  councils  of  churches,  church  organizations,  individuals,  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  and  foundations  —  which  contributed  in  total  over 
$2  900  000  to  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund. 

X.  Purchase  of  Property  adjoining  Ecumenical  Centre  and  Extension  of 
Buildings 

24.  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  property  adjoining  the 
Ecumenical  Centre  had  become  available  for  purchase.  In  view  of  rising  land 
values  and  the  need  to  protect  future  developments  the  Central  Committee 
authorized  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  an  operation  under  which  it  was 
bought  for  SwFr.  5  000  000. —  (about  $1  170  000)  with  money  borrowed  with 
the  assistance  of  three  American  member  churches.  The  terms  are  such  that,  if 
the  World  Council  can  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  off  the  loan  and  all 
related  expenses,  it  will  become  effective  owner  of  the  property.  Should  that 
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prove  impossible,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resell  the  property,  at  the  request  of 
the  cooperating  American  churches,  and  no  expense  will  fall  on  the  World 
Council.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  intention  at  this  time  to 
build  on  the  major  part  of  this  land.  A  part  of  it  may  be  resold  to  the  World 
Student  Christian  Federation,  which  hopes  to  build  a  new  Headquarters  there. 

25.  The  Finance  Committee  was  further  informed  that  there  is  need  for 
increased  office  accommodation  in  respect  of  activities  other  than  those 
financed  under  the  General  Budget.  It  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  plan 
for  the  erection  of  an  extension  to  the  Ecumenical  Centre  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  offices. 

26.  The  Finance  Committee  concurred  in  the  view  of  the  Central  Committee 
that  there  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  turning  to  non-church  sources  for  the 
financing  of  capital  operations  of  this  nature. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Central  Committee  be  authorized  to  establish  a  fund-raising 
committee  to  seek  to  raise  an  Ecumenical  Centre  Properties  Fund  to 
finance  the  effective  acquisition  of  the  property  adjoining  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Centre  and  the  expense  of  building  an  extension  to  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Centre. 

XI.  Ecumenical  Institute  Properties 

27.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  extensions  and  improve¬ 
ments  made  to  the  Bossey  properties  since  New  Delhi  and  learned  with  grati¬ 
fication  that  the  building  of  a  new  conference  hall  and  library  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  other  work  have  been  carried  out  and  fully  financed  by  special  gifts. 
As  indicated  under  Item  II  of  this  report,  endeavours  are  being  made  under 
Programme  Project  procedures  to  secure  special  gifts  to  finance  further 
needed  buildings  and  improvements  under  authorization  from  the  Central 
Committee. 

XII.  Reserves 

28.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  reserves  of  the  World 
Council.  In  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  first  three  Assemblies, 
some  reserves  have  been  built  up  and  the  position  is  stronger  than  it  was 
in  1949.  However,  the  reserves  are  undoubtedly  still  inadequate  and  General 
Reserve,  now  amounting  to  about  $348  000,  at  present  represents  a  smaller 
percentage  —  about  33%  —  of  the  annual  General  Budget  than  it  did  in  1962. 
The  Finance  Committee  commends  to  the  new  Central  Committee  considera¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  planned  annual  allocation  to  the  General  Reserve  of 
$25  000  is  sufficient. 

XIII.  Investment  Portfolios 

29.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  list  of  investments  and  a  report  on 
the  procedures  followed  for  the  investment  of  the  resources  held  for  the 
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General  Reserve  of  the  World  Council  and  the  Service  Programme  Reserve 
of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid. 

XIV.  Provident  Fund  and  Retirement  Fund 

30.  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  these  two  funds  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  World  Council  staff  have  now  been  established  as  foundations  under 
Swiss  law  and  received  a  report  on  the  principles  under  which  they  are 
operated. 

XV.  Salaries 

31.  The  Finance  Committee  requested  information  about  salary  scales  for 
World  Council  staff  and  the  General  Secretary  spent  some  time  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  Committee. 

XVI.  Conclusions 

32.  The  volume  of  the  operations  and  the  limited  time  available  to  the 
Finance  Committee  did  not  permit  detailed  or  exhaustive  study  of  the  items 
covered  in  Section  II  of  this  report.  The  Finance  Committee  can,  however, 
report  that  many  questions  were  asked  and  it  received  all  information  re¬ 
quested.  It  reached  no  conclusions  calling  for  particular  report  or  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Assembly  other  than  those  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in 
the  two  Sections  of  this  report. 

The  Earl  of  March  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  This  was 
seconded  and  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  resolved  — 

a)  that  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  adopted; 

b)  that  a  warm  expression  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  be  extended 
to  Dr  Martin  Niemoller  for  the  guidance  and  support  he  has  given  to 
the  work  of  the  Committee  through  the  past  seven  years. 


74.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Bishop  John  Sadiq,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  paid  a  warm  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  work  of  Dr  O.  F.  Nolde  and  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  both  of  whom 
were  relinquishing  office.  They  had  devoted  their  time  and  resources  to 
the  interests  of  the  Commission  with  unstinting  generosity  and  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  work  of  reconciliation  in  a  divided  world. 

Professor  N.  A.  Zabolotsky,  Delegate  (Russian  Orthodox  Church) 
approved  the  essence  of  the  report  but  suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable 
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to  make  a  simple  statement  of  problems  without  commenting  upon  them. 
He  put  forward  some  alternative  phrasings.  The  Chairman  asked  Professor 
Zabolotsky  to  submit  these  to  Dr  Patijn,  and  agreement  having  been 
reached  on  certain  amendments,  these  were  put  to  the  Assembly.  They 
were  adopted  and  are  included  in  the  text  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  other  comment,  Bishop  Sadiq  proposed  the  approval  of 
the  report.  This  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  resolved  — 

a)  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  be  received; 

b)  that  the  Assembly  express  its  sense  of  gratitude  and  indebtedness  to 
Dr  O.  F.  Nolde  and  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  for  their  generous  support  in 
time  and  resources  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  wisdom  with 
which  they  have  guided  it  since  its  inception. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  CHURCHES  ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

In  our  debates  on  the  work  of  CCIA  a  wide  variety  of  views  were  expressed, 
both  of  appreciation  and  of  criticism,  which  are  not  included  in  detail  in  this 
report.  The  Committee  tried  to  concentrate  on  future  programmes  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  CCIA  without  attempting  a  full  evaluation  of  work  done  in  the 
past.  This  has  been  done  before,  most  recently  at  The  Hague  Consultation  of 
the  CCIA  of  1967. 

The  Committee  wishes,  however,  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  to  the  CCIA 
leadership  of  the  past  twenty  years.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  would 
not  be  able  to  discuss  constructive  suggestions  for  the  future  work  of  the 
CCIA  if  there  had  not  been  the  solid  base  laid  by  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  and 
Dr  Frederick  Nolde,  who  will  retire  from  their  present  responsibilities  in  the 
course  of  this  year. 

I.  Substantive  Concerns  of  the  CCIA 

1.  It  is  the  task  of  the  CCIA,  as  an  agency  of  the  WCC, 

—  to  study  international  problems  and  their  relevance  for  the  churches; 

—  to  inform  the  churches  about  those  problems; 

—  to  assist  the  churches  in  their  necessary  political  concerns; 

—  to  confront  governments  and  international  organizations  in  the  name  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

2.  In  discussing  the  main  areas  of  substantive  concern  for  the  next  few  years, 
the  Committee  recognized  the  following  categories  of  activities: 

—  political  issues  requiring  constant  attention  and  action; 

—  objects  for  study  or  special  consultation; 

—  concern  for  human  rights  and  religious  liberty. 
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3.  Political  issues  requiring  constant  attention  and  action 

The  Committee  lists  the  following  points  as  objects  for  constant  concern  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  CCIA: 

a)  the  responsibilities  of  the  nuclear  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace; 

b)  the  relations  between  large  and  small  nations  and  the  danger  of  uni¬ 
lateral  intervention; 

c)  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  peace-keeping  activities; 

d)  the  problems  of  defence  and  disarmament; 

e)  the  role  of  regional  organizations; 

f)  local  or  domestic  conflicts  threatening  the  peace; 

g)  the  danger  of  arms  deliveries  and  the  arms  trade; 

h)  the  rights  of  minorities  (or  oppressed  majorities); 

i)  political,  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  development  policies,  especially 
concerning  the  effects  of  development  on  international  relationship. 

4.  Objects  for  study  or  special  consultation 

The  following  items  will  require  research  in  some  depth,  either  through  study, 
delegated  research  or  by  way  of  special  consultations: 

a)  the  concept  of  collective  security,  in  the  absence  of  an  effective  world 
system  for  the  preservation  of  peace; 

b)  how  to  strengthen  the  authority  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations; 

c)  the  problem  of  violence  versus  non-violence; 

d)  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  in  view  of  the 
development  of  atomic,  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons; 

e)  the  promotion  of  peace  research. 

Some  other  problems  should  be  studied  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  and  Society  and  other  units  of  the  WCC,  especially  the 
following: 

f)  the  problems  of  violent  and  non-violent  revolution  and  social  change; 

g)  strategies  and  programmes  for  the  next  Development  Decade; 

h)  Marxist  and  non-Marxist  concepts  of  development; 

i)  the  problems  of  racism  as  an  element  in  relations  between  and  within 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to: 

k)  the  study  of  the  future  relations  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

5.  Concern  for  human  rights  and  religious  liberty 

The  Committee  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  points: 

a)  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights; 
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b)  the  ratification  of  human  rights  conventions; 

c)  the  need  of  international  critical  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of 
those  conventions; 

d)  a  United  Nations  authority  for  the  coordination  of  UN  activities  in 
the  field  of  human  rights; 

e)  contacts  between  the  CCIA  and  other  agencies  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 


II.  Procedural  Concerns  of  CCIA 
6.  The  major  functions  of  CCIA 

It  should  continue,  in  general,  the  same  proportion  of  emphasis  among  all  the 
functions  cited  in  the  Constitution  with  these  major  thrusts: 

a)  approximately  70%  on  representation  which  includes  action-centred 
research, 

i)  35  %  to  inter-governmental  agencies, 

ii)  35%  to  government  and  non-governmental  agencies. 

b)  approximately  20%  on  longer- range  study,  and  perhaps  10%  on  educa¬ 
tional  and  advisory  functions. 

c)  more  attention  should  be  given  to  working  with  regional  and  national 
commissions  to  support  the  representational  function  of  CCIA  and  to  fulfil 
responsibilities  to  supply  educational  materials,  including  interpretation 
and  use  of  results  of  peace  research,  —  all  leading  to  action.  Specific  areas 
cited  include: 

i)  commissions  in  small  nations, 

ii)  better  cooperation  with  Christian  bodies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 


7.  Relationships  of  CCIA 
a)  With  other  WCC  units: 

1.  It  should  continue  to  be  emphasized  that  CCIA,  with  its  consul¬ 
tative  status  in  relation  to  the  United  Nations,  should  retain  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  WCC  for  coordinating  and  facilitating  contacts  of 
other  WCC  units  with  the  UN  and  other  governmental  and  inter¬ 
governmental  agencies.  These  responsibilities  cohere  with  the  work  of 
CCIA  in  its  representative  and  functional  relationships  for  the  WCC 
in  such  bodies. 

2.  The  CCIA  should  continue  to  encourage,  coordinate  and  facilitate 
relations  in  substantive  concerns  between  units  of  the  WCC  such  as 
the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  Church 
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and  Society,  the  Youth  Department,  and  the  new  education  and 
medical  units  of  WCC,  with  appropriate  UN  agencies  such  as  FAO, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  UNESCO  and  WHO. 

CCIA  should  maintain  a  certain  latitude  and  flexibility  in  in¬ 
itiatives  and  applications  of  policy. 

4.  The  maximum  degree  of  consultation,  cooperation  and  harmonious 
relations  is  imperative  in  relationships  with  other  units  of  the  WCC 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC. 

b)  With  related  Christian  agencies: 

!•  The  valuable  relations  with  regional  and  national  commissions 
should  be  increased,  with  further  encouragement  for  the  formation  and 
strengthening  of  such  bodies  to  help  make  the  work  of  the  CCIA  more 
universally  representative. 

2.  More  consultation  and  collaboration  should  be  developed  with 

world  confessional  bodies. 

3.  More  open,  two-way  communication  should  be  developed  with 

Christian  agencies  including  such  bodies  as  the  Christian  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Christian  Study  Group  for  European  Unity  —  and  with 
other  non-governmental  organizations  sharing  major  common  concerns. 

c)  With  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

1.  The  exciting  new  relations  and  cooperation  are  welcomed,  and 

encouragement  is  given  for  further  explorations  in  increasing  work 

together,  both  for  the  sake  of  effectiveness  in  common  concerns  and 
of  closer  relationships  in  Christ. 

2.  CCIA  should  continue  its  work  within  the  total  context  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  keeping  in 
mind  the  various  agencies  and  methods  of  work,  e.  g.  in  the  Pontifical 
Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace  and  the  Secretariat  of  State. 

3.  In  terms  of  approach,  there  seem  to  be  strong  similarities  between 
their  thinking  and  ours: 

a)  The  approach  should  be,  not  so  much  by  formal  structures  and 
protocol,  as  by  step-by-step  experimentation,  and  by  dealing  ad  hoc 
with  common  opportunities  as  they  arise. 

b)  Possible  lines  of  cooperative  and  of  occasional  joint  action,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  development  strategy,  on  which  we  are  now  working  together, 
include  human  rights,  religious  freedom,  and  international  structures 
and  organization. 

c)  New  possibilities  are  being  opened  up  with  emphasis  on  national 
commissions  among  both  Roman  Catholics  and  among  WCC  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  CCIA  has  a  new  responsibility  to  keep  regional  and  national 
commissions  informed  so  that  maximum  cooperation  can  develop  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 
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III.  Financial  Concerns  of  CCIA 
8.  Financial  undergirding  and  its  implications 

a)  Present  policies  should  be  continued  of  relying  on  church  support 
through  WCC  for  the  basic  work  of  CCIA. 

b)  It  is  hoped  that  a  substantial  increase  in  funds  may  be  available 
through  WCC  finances.  One  particular  need  is  to  underwrite  travel  of 
persons  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  for  CCIA  work  to  make  it 
more  representative  and  to  keep  and  increase  the  emphases  on  lay  par¬ 
ticipation  and  particular  competences. 

c)  It  is  hoped  that  increased  funds  may  also  be  available  from  world 
confessional  bodies,  and  possibly  the  seconding  of  staff. 

d)  Appropriate  grants  should  be  sought  continuously  from  foundations  for 
special  projects,  conferences,  and  particularly  in  cooperation  with  Roman 
Catholic  agencies  for  the  undergirding  of  new  undertakings  together. 

e)  Criticism  is  expressed  of  the  limitations  on  the  work  of  CCIA,  along 
with  appreciation  for  the  amazing  amount  of  effective  achievement,  in 
view  of  the  minimal  staff  and  resources.  For  the  future,  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  more  financial  undergirding  will  be  available,  especially  to 
make  the  work  of  the  CCIA  more  representative  in  terms  of  its  composi¬ 
tion,  staff,  and  operations. 


Friday  morning,  July  19 
Business  Session 

Dr  E.  A.  Payne  presiding. 

75.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 

Dr  Chandran  continued  the  Report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II 
and  action  on  the  items  dealt  with  is  recorded  as  follows: 

a)  Statement  on  the  Bible  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  —  minute  67  F, 
page  187. 

b)  The  Nigerian  Conflict  —  minute  40  B,  page  155  ff. 


76.  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE 
ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

Bishop  J.  E.  L.  Newbigin  presented  the  following  Report  of  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order: 
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The  Assembly  Committee  has  reviewed  the  proposals  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  at  its  Bristol  meeting  for  further  study.  ^Ve  welcome  these  pro¬ 
posals.  We  approve  the  proposed  arrangement  for  coordinating  the  various 
studies  on  Man  within  the  World  Council.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that 
Faith  and  Order  has  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  in  this  framework. 

We  also  welcome  the  enlargement  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  by  the 
addition  of  more  representatives  from  non-member  churches,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant. 

We  have  given  somewhat  careful  attention  to  the  following  issues: 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Church's  Unity 

Third  Assembly  adopted  an  important  statement  on  «the  unity  which  is 
both  God  s  will  and  his  gift  to  the  Church».  The  adoption  of  this  statement 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  has 
been  widely  welcomed  in  the  churches.  It  has  evoked  echoes  outside  the 
membership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  has  had  a  positive  influ¬ 
ence  upon  local  negotiations  for  church  unity.  It  has  also  nourished  the  im¬ 
patience  of  those  who  ardently  desire  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  find  that 
the  churches  are  slow  to  translate  their  words  into  deeds. 

Events  during  the  seven  years  since  the  last  Assembly  have  changed  the  con¬ 
text  in  which  the  quest  for  unity  is  pursued.  Almost  all  the  Orthodox 
Churches  have  become  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  has  become  an 
ecumenical  partner  in  a  new  sense.  Contemporary  exegetical  studies  have 
posed  the  question  whether  a  diversity  of  ecclesiologies  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  whether  this  justifies  a  multiplicity  of  denominations.  The 
renewal  of  interest  in  patristic  studies  and  the  renewed  discussion  of  Tradi¬ 
tion  and  tiaditions  have  given  a  new  historical  depth  to  our  discussion  of 
unity.  The  Geneva  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  has  quickened  to  an  un¬ 
paralleled  degree  the  conscience  of  the  churches  regarding  the  longing  of 
mankind  for  a  fuller  life,  and  the  vast  new  possibilities  of  achieving  it.  The 
study  of  the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,  authorized  at  New 
Delhi,  and  other  related  studies,  have  raised  in  certain  quarters  radical  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  traditional  structures  of  the  churches  and  therefore  about  the 
form  of  unity  which  presupposes  them.  A  much  more  vigorous  dialogue  with 
men  of  other  religions  and  ideologies  has  begun.  Many  contemporary  youth, 
preoccupied  with  Christian  witness  and  action  in  our  world,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  churches  toward  the  unity  they  have  so 
often  proclaimed. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  decision  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
at  its  Bristol  meeting  to  pursue  its  study  programme  on  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  wider  context  of  the  study  of  the  unity  of  mankind  and  of  creation. 
We  welcome  at  the  same  time  the  statement  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  that  its  task  remains  «to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ»  and  to  keep  before  the  Council  and  the  churches  «the  obligation  to 
manifest  that  unity  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord  and  for  the  better  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  mission  in  the  world».  Flowever,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
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problem  of  unity  can  be  reduced  simply  to  the  increase  in  «manifestation»,  or 
whether  there  is  an  internal  break  of  unity  which  needs  to  be  recovered.  The 
restoration  and  fulfilment  of  the  unity  of  the  churches  is  the  most  urgent  task 
to  which  Faith  and  Order  has  to  call  them.  This  calls  for  a  renewal  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  churches. 

We  reaffirm  the  New  Delhi  statement  on  the  nature  of  unity,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  there  are  questions  about  it  which  have  to  be  studied.  It  may  have 
to  be  reformulated  in  the  light  of  comments  already  received  and  to  be 
received  from  the  churches.  The  studies  to  be  undertaken  should  include,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  theological  exploration  of  such  problems  as  the  meaning 
and  practical  implications  of  the  phrases  «in  all  places»,  and  «in  all  ages». 
On  the  other  hand,  this  study  must  take  account  of  the  radical  questions 
posed  by  the  new  situation  in  which  we  are.  The  study  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  We  are  there¬ 
for  grateful  for  the  experience  which  this  Assembly  has  provided  of  the 
world’s  hunger  for  unity.  God’s  love,  which  is  the  secret  of  the  Church’s 
unity,  is  also  the  ground  for  the  unity  of  mankind. 

B.  Intercommunion 

I.  Intercommunion  is  an  old  but  still  acute  ecumenical  problem.  The  classical 
positions  (as  between,  or  within,  different  churches)  are  still  affirmed.  A 
renewed  sense  of  urgency,  however,  results  from  the  following  considerations: 

a)  Roman  Catholic  participants  are  involved  in  the  discussion  for  the  first 
time  as  full  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  In  the  light  of 
Vatican  Council  II,  the  question  of  intercommunion  belongs  to  ecumenical 
dialogue. 

b)  The  document  entitled  «The  Eucharist  in  Ecumenical  Thought»  reflects 
both  a  recent  process  of  theological  study  within  Faith  and  Order,  and 
also  to  some  extent  the  experience  of  Christians  of  different  traditions  as 
they  come  together  in  worship. 

c)  The  acknowledgement  by  one  church  of  the  churchly  character  of  other 
Christian  bodies  (whatever  different  forms  this  acknowledgement  may 
take)  challenges  our  separation  at  the  Eucharist  more  than  ever  before, 
and  raises  in  many  places  the  question  of  the  relation  between  Baptism 
and  Communion. 

d)  Recent  acts  of  intercommunion  going  beyond  existing  church  regulations 
by  some  members  of  churches  not  in  communion  with  one  another  are 
thought  to  be  significant. 

II.  In  endorsing  the  recommendations  already  made  for  Faith  and  Order 
study  on  this  subject,  we  draw  particular  attention  to: 

a)  The  need  for  some  revision  of  the  classification  of  terms  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Lund  Conference.  Such  revision  is  suggested,  for  example, 
by  the  recently  published  Report  of  a  Church  of  England  Commission  on 
Intercommunion  Today.  Its  need  is  also  illustrated  by  the  calling  into 
question  of  the  concept  of  «intercommunion»  by  the  Orthodox  Churches, 
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on  the  grounds  that  eucharistic  communion  is  possible  and  permissible 
only  within  the  one  Church.  It  is  further  recognized  that  terminological 
distinctions  need  to  be  more  carefully  made  between  those  instances  where 
substantial  differences  of  doctrine  are  concerned  and  those  referring  to 
the  discipline  of  the  churches. 

b)  The  need  for  the  examination  of  obstacles  between  different  traditions 
in  the  light  of  the  emerging  consensus  formulated  by  Faith  and  Order.  We 
welcome  the  decision  of  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  to  publish  popular  booklets  which  could  help  in  communicating  the 
real  issues  to  members  of  the  churches. 

c)  The  need  for  an  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  commitment  to  Christ 
in  his  Church  and  its  implication  for  the  giving  and  receiving  of  Com¬ 
munion.  Questions  of  ordination  (as  already  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission)  and  of  admission  to  Communion  should  be  studied 
within  the  context  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

d)  The  need  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  acts  of 
intercommunion  referred  to  in  1(d)  above.  These  are  not  always  simply 
an  emotional  reaction  to  existing  sacramental  views,  but  often  arise  from 
serious  theological  reflection.  Some  view  them  as  witness  to  a  new  sense 
of  communion  and  to  an  impatience  with  established  views  of  fellowship 
within  the  Church.  Others  view  them  as  evidence  of  failure  to  appreciate 
the  bond  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  Church  as  the  community  of 
faith.  The  whole  issue,  including  the  claim  that  such  acts  are  an  antici¬ 
patory  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  requires  careful  study. 

As  this  work  continues,  there  should  be  a  regular  exchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  the  studies  promoted  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  on  the 
one  hand,  and  conversations  within  particular  churches,  nations,  or  regions 
on  the  other. 


C.  World  Confessional  Families 

This  Assembly  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order  has  reviewed  the  document 
entitled  «The  Place  of  World  Confessional  Families  in  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ments  It  was  written  in  October  1967,  by  the  conference  of  executive 
secretaries  of  world  confessional  families  at  which  most  of  such  bodies  were 
represented.  This  document  clearly  acknowledges  (as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  had  already  done  at  Evanston  and  New  Delhi)  the  ecumenical 
character  of  world  confessional  families.  The  meeting  described  its  character 
as  follows:  «The  term  World  confessional  families’  is  used  here  for  the 
various  Christian  traditions  taken  as  a  whole.  Each  world  confessional  family 
consists  of  churches  belonging  to  the  same  tradition  and  held  together  by  this 
common  heritage;  they  are  conscious  of  living  in  the  same  universal  fellow¬ 
ship  and  give  to  this  consciousness  at  least  some  structured  visible  expression. » 
There  is  so  wide  a  variety  of  world  confessional  families,  however,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  general  name  for  them.  The  term  is  now  used  as  a 
convenient  designation  to  include  not  only  the  world-wide  organizations  of 
churches  stemming  from  the  Reformation,  but  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  families  of  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Churches. 
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This  committee  appreciates  the  positive  stance  of  the  document  with  respect 
to  close  cooperation  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  union  negotiations.  The  motivation  for  the  organization  of  many  world 
confessional  families  was  the  desire  to  give  expression  to  churchly  relation¬ 
ships  beyond  regional  and  national  boundaries.  Thus  this  desire  was  effectual 
in  the  early  expression  of  the  world-wide  thrust  of  ecumenism.  Many  church 
bodies  which  are  not  otherwise  related  to  the  ecumenical  movement  hold 
membership  in  some  world  confessional  family.  Their  membership  provides 
those  world  confessional  families  with  unique  opportunities  for  promoting 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  those  who  are  fully  involved  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  those  who  are  not. 

Conversations  among  churches  at  the  world  level  are  increasing  rapidly. 
They  deal  inevitably  with  Faith  and  Order  questions.  It  is  important  that  all 
these  conversations  in  the  context  of  world  confessional  families,  regional 
councils,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  well  as  church  union  negotia¬ 
tions  be  brought  into  closer  relationships  with  each  other.  Of  course,  in 
accordance  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Constitution,  such  conversation  will 
remain  within  the  competence  of  the  churches.  But  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  should  continue  to  offer  its  services  where  desired.  The  fact  that 
world  families,  both  inside  and  outside  WCC  membership,  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  appoint  liaison  officers  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will 
help  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  waste  of  study  resources. 

This  is  clearly  a  time  of  accelerating  movement  toward  more  effective  witness 
through  church  unity.  It  is  thus  important  for  Christians  to  keep  exploring  the 
theological  meaning  of  councils  of  churches  and  world  confessional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  evaluating  their  usefulness  for  service  to  God  and  man.  The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  the  world  confessional  families  have  distinct 
responsibilities  for  this  task.  * 

D.  Church  Union  Negotiations 

The  Report  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  Negotiations,  held  at 
Bossey  in  April,  1967,  has  been  reviewed  by  this  Assembly  Committee.  We 
believe  it  to  be  valuable  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  for  world 
confessional  bodies,  and  for  churches  engaged  in  union  negotiations.  It  merits 
a  formal  response  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee.  We  hope 
that  it  may  be  widely  circulated,  together  with  our  comments. 

1.  In  considering  particular  church  union  negotiations,  it  is  important  to  note 
certain  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on  them.  We  call  attention  to  four 
factors  in  particular: 

a)  There  is  a  great  increase  of  ecumenical  meetings  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  regional  councils,  world  confessional  bodies  and 
union  negotiation  committees.  For  many  small  churches  these  place  heavy 
responsibilities  on  the  same  individuals,  exhaust  available  church  funds 
and  divert  resources  of  personnel  from  service  and  witness. 

*  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  resolution  in  the  report  of  Policy  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  I,  see  page  184. 
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b)  Many  union  schemes  have  adopted  almost  verbatim  statements  on  faith 
and  order  which  have  appeared  in  earlier  schemes:  e.  g.  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  Wd  see  much  merit  in  this  borrowing, 
provided  it  does  not  tempt  negotiators  to  avoid  discussions  of  faith  and 
order  in  terms  of  their  own  situation. 

c)  A  new  development  is  seen  in  many  ecumenical  experiments  in  shared 
worship  and  local  unions  of  congregations.  Sometimes  these  have  the 
approval  of  the  church  authorities  concerned;  but  there  are  many  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  quite  unofficial  and  which  violate  church  rules  and 
discipline.  These  arise  in  part  from  impatience  with  or  loss  of  faith  in 
the  established  church  structures  which  seem  too  slow-moving  and  often 
irrelevant  to  modern  life.  Churches  should  try  to  learn  from  and  give 
appropriate  guidance  to  those  involved  in  such  experiments.  Possibly  some 
guide-lines  can  be  developed  for  Christians  to  consider,  so  that  radical 
experiments  may  be  incorporated  into  a  future  united  church  and  not  left 
to  develop  into  new  sectarian  bodies. 

d)  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  bilateral  conversations  among  World 
Council  bodies,  including  especially  those  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  Churches  are  involved.  These  conversations  may  lead  to 
conclusions  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  overcoming  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  particular  union  negotiations.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
such  interconfessional  discussions  should  be  adequately  reported  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world. 

2.  Since  churches  engaged  in  union  negotiations  and  dialogue  ought  to  be  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  church  which  is  not  only  united  but  also  uniting,  looking  to  the 
ultimate  unity  of  «all  in  each  place»,  we  suggest  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  include  as  consultants  in  such  negotiations  some  representatives  of  churches 
not  yet  engaged  as  negotiators. 

3.  We  endorse  the  suggestion  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  continue 
to  supply  documentation  and  exchange  of  information  as  frequently  and 
promptly  as  resources  permit.  Further,  the  Secretariat  should  sponsor  and 
plan  consultations  on  union  at  frequent  intervals,  perhaps  regional  as  well  as 
global  in  their  composition. 

4.  One  of  the  questions  to  be  faced  in  future  consultations  is  the  form  of 
relationship  of  united  churches  to  one  another  and  to  the  confessional  families 
from  which  they  have  come. 

On  the  motion  of  Bishop  Newbigin,  seconded  and  put  to  the  vote,  it 
was  resolved  — 

a)  that  the  Assembly  give  general  approval  to  the  Report  of  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order  and  transmit  it  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  Working  Committee  for  appropriate 
action; 
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b)  that  the  Assembly  request  the  staff  to  take  steps  for  the  preparation 
of  a  new  edition  of  Cantate  Domino,  in  consultation  with  the  other 
ecumenical  organizations  concerned. 


77.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 

On  behalf  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  moved 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  Vietnam.  The  ensuing  discussion  and 
Assembly  action  is  recorded  in  minute  51,  page  168  ff. 


78.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 

Dr  Blake  presented  a  statement  regarding  the  sending  of  a  delegation 
from  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  The  text  of  the  statement  with  a  record  of 
Assembly  action  is  recorded  in  minute  40  B,  page  155  ff. 


Friday  afternoon,  July  19 
Business  Session 
Dr  Payne  presiding. 

79.  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DIVISION  OF  WORLD  MISSION  AND  EVANGELISM 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  Dr  F.  A.  Schiotz  said  that 
this  was  the  first  time  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  had 
reported  to  an  Assembly.  At  New  Delhi  the  International  Missionary 
Council  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Council  «in  association  with»  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  had  become  instead  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  Council.  The  Division  had  been  charged 
to  «provide  a  new  frontier,  a  new  dimension  of  the  World  Council»  and 
«in  cooperation  with  every  department  of  the  World  Council  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  Christian  community  in  every  land»  to  help  the 
churches  «to  confront  men  and  women  with  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ 
wherever  they  may  live.»  Dr  Schiotz  felt  that  in  the  report  before  the 
Assembly  evidence  was  to  be  found  that  there  had  been  a  real  effort  to 
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carry  out  this  mandate.  He  commended  the  report  for  study,  drawing 
attention  to  some  of  the  matters  with  which  it  dealt,  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  plans  for  conferences  and  meetings,  including  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  in  1969.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  appointment  of  a  full¬ 
time  Secretary  for  Evangelism.  Most  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  were  addressed  to  the  Division,  but  Dr  Schiotz  moved  that 
the  Assembly  endorse  recommendations  regarding  (a)  a  review  of  relation¬ 
ships  and  structure,  and  (b)  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish 
People.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  endorse  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism: 

a)  Having  reviewed  the  structural  and  working  relationships  of  the 
Division,  the  Committee  recommends  that  careful  examination  be 
made  of  the  relations  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  and  its  Division  to  regional  conferences,  national  councils, 
member  churches  and  missionary  societies,  as  part  of  the  review  of  the 
structure  of  the  whole  World  Council  and  that  the  findings  of  this 
examination  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
December  1969; 

b)  In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the 
Jewish  People,  the  Committee  considered  the  question  whether  the 
CCJP  would  function  more  effectively  within  some  division  other 
than  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  there  be  a  review  of  the  functions  of  the  CCJP  and  of 
its  place  and  purpose  within  the  structure  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr  Schiotz,  seconded  and  resolved  — 

that  the  Report  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  be  received  and  remitted  for  study  to  the 
Churches  and  to  the  constituency  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism. 

Bishop  J.  E.  L.  Newbigin,  Delegate  (Church  of  South  India)  said  he 
had  been  profoundly  grateful  to  read  the  report,  which  moved  easily  and 
confidently  in  the  perspective  of  mission  in  six  continents.  He  felt  the 
Assembly  should  register  the  fact  that  «something  which  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  has  really  happened  and  this  missionary  concern  as  an  affair  of  all 
six  continents  has  become  part  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. »  The  Rev.  R.  O.  Latham,  Delegate  (Congregational  Church  in 
England  and  Wales)  welcomed  the  emphasis  of  the  report  on  mission  in  six 
continents.  He  proposed  a  re-phrasing  of  the  wording  of  paragraph  A  (1) 
which  was  accepted  by  Dr  Schiotz  and  agreed. 
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In  reply  to  a  question,  Dr  Blake  said  that  the  Committee  was  not 
making  any  recommendation  regarding  the  place  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Church  and  the  Jewish  People  within  the  World  Council,  but  was  merely 
suggesting  a  review  of  its  functions,  place  and  purpose. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DIVISION  OF  WORLD  MISSION  AND  EVANGELISM 

A.  General 

The  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has  now  completed  its  first 
working  period  since  the  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
into  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  the  Third  Assembly.  The  Division  has 
indeed  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council.  Some  of 
its  pioneering  activities  have  now  been  taken  over  by  other  units  of  the  World 
Council  (e.  g.  Home  and  Family  Life  and  Laymen  Abroad  in  Mission  and 
Service).  Cooperation  with  other  departments  has  increased.  The  first  full 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  at  Mexico, 
December  8-19,  1963,  brought  together  not  only  representatives  of  the  National 
Christian  Councils  and  of  foreign  missionary  councils,  but  also  of  home  mis¬ 
sion  boards  and  departments  and  leaders  of  member  churches.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Orthodox  representatives  participated  in  a  conference  on  world 
mission.  This  meeting  was  clear  evidence  of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  inte¬ 
gration. 

The  Committee  notes  that,  despite  the  severe  shortage  of  staff  for  the  past 
three  years,  the  Division  has  continued  to  render  many-sided  service  to  the 
churches.  Of  particular  importance  have  been  the  launching  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  on  urban  and  industrial  mission,  of  the  Christian  Literature  Fund 
and,  together  with  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service,  of  the  Christian  Medical  Commission.  Situation  conferences  on  joint 
action  for  mission,  studies  of  churches  in  missionary  situations  and  surveys  of 
unevangelized  areas  have  led  to  new,  coordinated  approaches  to  mission.  A 
world-wide  study  on  the  biblical  concept  of  conversion  entitled  «Conversion 
to  God  and  Service  to  Man»  (Work  Book ,  Appendix  VII,  pages  152-163) 
has  been  commended  to  the  churches  for  use  in  the  congregations. 

The  Committee  welcomes  the  report  that  the  office  of  the  Division  is  now 
concentrated  in  Geneva  and  that  the  staff  vacancies,  which  existed  for  nearly 
half  the  period  under  review,  have  now  been  almost  filled.  It  commends  the 
proposal  that  the  staff  carry  not  only  functional  but  also  regional  respon¬ 
sibilities  so  as  to  be  of  the  fullest  service,  along  with  other  area  secretaries 
in  the  World  Council,  to  the  councils  and  churches  around  the  world. 

The  aim  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  as  stated  in  its 
constitution  is: 

«to  further  the  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  believe  in  him  and  be  saved. » 

The  Mexico  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
emphasized  the  importance  of  seeking  to  fulfil  this  aim  in  all  six  continents. 
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We  recommend  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  to  be  held  in  December  1969,  major  attention  be  paid  to  the 
following  issues  arising  from  the  aim  of  the  Division  and  the  six  continents 
emphasis: 

1.  The  meaning,  scope  and  methods  of  «proclamation»  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  biblical  teaching  on  «Salvation»  and  the  relation  of  the  gift  of 
salvation  to  the  working  of  God  as  he  renews  his  whole  creation. 

3.  The  relations  of  agencies  in  every  country  which  are  concerned  with 
evangelism  in  that  country  and  those  which  are  concerned  with  «missions 
overseas»  in  mutual  support  within  the  churches  to  which  they  are  related; 
and  the  ways  in  which  all  churches  can  both  send  and  receive  missionaries. 

4.  The  kind  of  initiatives  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
must  take  to  make  effective  in  all  churches  a  deeper  commitment  to  their 
missionary  task  and  the  kind  of  programme  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  must  develop  to  serve  the  churches  in  their  fulfilment  of 
this  task. 


B.  Structural  and  Working  Relationship 
I.  National  Councils 

1.  Throughout  the  world  there  are  42  National  Councils  affiliated  to  the 
Commission  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  as  its  constituent  members. 
Many  councils  in  the  traditional  sending  countries  are  missionary  councils,  and 
tend  to  regard  the  DWME  as  the  continuation  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  The  same  tendency  may  be  observed  in  many  councils  in  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  receiving  countries. 

Moreover,  the  DWME  is  but  one  of  the  many  bodies  with  whom  the  NCCs 
work,  both  within  the  WCC  and  without.  While  wishing  to  preserve  the 
affiliated  relationship  with  the  NCCs  there  needs  to  be  a  full  examination 
of  the  nature  of  their  relationship  to  the  WCC  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  National  Councils  must  be  encouraged  to  see  their  continuing  service 
in  the  six  continents  perspective.  The  DWME  is  requested  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  where  necessary,  in  promoting  national  consultations  of  councils, 
churches,  mission  boards  for  both  home  and  overseas,  to  consider  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  policy  of  mission  in  six  continents.  This  would  include  the 
understanding  of  the  nature,  content,  and  purpose  of  mission  for  our  time,  the 
meaning  of  conversion;  the  place  and  function  of  missionaries  from  and  to 
all  countries,  the  use  and  supply  of  financial  resources,  the  place  and  purpose 
of  local  congregations,  the  missionary  training  and  retraining  of  clergy  and 
laity  to  equip  the  church  to  engage  in  mission,  in  its  many  and  varied  forms 
in  the  local  and  national  communities  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

II.  Regional  Conferences 

One  of  the  significant  developments  in  the  ecumenical  movement  since  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  has  been  the  formation  in  most  areas  of  the  world  of 
regional  organizations  which  are  increasingly  filling  an  ecumenical  role. 
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These  regional  organizations  provide  partners  for  ecumenical  action  and  the 
DWME  is  encouraged  not  only  to  continue  its  financial  support  to  those 
organizations  it  has  been  largely  responsible  for  bringing  into  being,  but  also 
to  develop  with  all  of  them  a  working  partnership  as  far  as  possible.  Such 
partnership  should  be  fostered  by  consultations  and  by  members  of  the 
DWME  staff,  who  could  ensure  that  the  policy  and  programmes  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  are  considered,  and  that  the  help  of  the  organizations  is  sought  in  their 
implementation.  This  relationship  could  provide  a  two-way  traffic  in  ideas 
and  policies,  enabling  the  regions  to  have  an  effective  place  in  DWME  plan¬ 
ning,  and  enabling  DWME  to  help  the  regional  organizations  to  relate  to 
each  other  in  the  framework  of  the  policy  of  mission  in  six  continents.  All 
regional  conferences  must  be  stimulated  and  supported  to  become  new  vehi¬ 
cles  of  mission  in  their  own  regions  and  in  all  the  world. 

III.  Non-Member  Churches 

The  Committee  has  heard  the  report  of  informal  staff  conversations  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of  the  Peoples  and  of  the 
missionary  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  participation  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  work  of  national  and  local 
Christian  councils,  and  in  various  projects  in  witness  and  service  together 
with  Protestants.  There  are  also  reports  of  Protestants  participating  in  Roman 
Catholic  efforts  in  mission  (e.  g.  preparation  of  missionaries  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica).  Joint  planning  in  publishing  a  world  Christian  handbook  and  regional 
handbooks  is  going  forward.  A  joint  study  on  Proselytism  and  Christian  Wit¬ 
ness  has  been  undertaken.  The  Committee  urges  the  Division  to  further  all 
efforts  towards  cooperation  and  common  witness  with  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Committee  notes  the  attempts  made  to  maintain  contacts  with  evan¬ 
gelicals  unrelated  to  the  ecumenical  movement  through  such  efforts  as  the 
Islam  in  Africa  Project,  a  consultation  on  Church  Growth  in  August  1963 
and  participation  in  consultations  and  conferences.  It  particularly  welcomes 
also  the  cultivation  of  relationships  with  newly  independent  indigenous  move¬ 
ments  in  Africa  and  particularly  with  Pentecostals  in  Latin  America.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Division  give  special  attention  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  to  furthering  these  contacts  and  to  enabling  member  churches  of 
the  World  Council  to  find  effective  working  relationships  with  these  non¬ 
member  churches. 

IV.  Other  Divisions  of  the  WCC 

a)  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
The  Committee  welcomes  the  news  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
relationships  with  DICARWS  since  New  Delhi.  The  formation  of  a  joint 
Project  List  able  to  include  both  mission  and  service  projects  is  a  positive  gain, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  mission  boards  and  churches  will  make  fuller  use  of  the 
Project  List  as  a  normal  channel  for  mission  purposes.  There  is  need  for 
clearer  patterns  than  those  that  have  yet  emerged  for  the  continuing  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Division.  With  the  assignment  of  regional  staff  responsibilities 
within  the  DWME  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  creative  working  relation¬ 
ship  will  continue  to  develop. 
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b)  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

There  is  a  special  relationship  between  DWME  and  DEA  in  their  concern 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Church  for  its  mission  in  the  world.  There  is  a  clear 
case  for  an  even  closer  working  together  of  these  two  units  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  policy.  We  noted  that  several  of  the  programmes  of  DWME  are  closely 
related  with  those  of  the  DEA,  and  hope  that  there  can  be  increasing  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  Divisions. 

c)  Studies 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  Department  of  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelism  is  temporarily  placed  under  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the 
Division  and  welcomes  the  possibility  of  even  closer  cooperation  and  inter¬ 
action  between  the  Division  and  the  Department  than  exists  at  present.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Division  find  ways  of  increasing  joint  study 
efforts  with  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society.  The  Committee  also  welcomes  the  projected  study  on  the 
Christian  understanding  of  man  and  urges  the  Division  to  participate  actively 
in  it. 


C.  The  Programmes  of  the  Division 

1.  Joint  Action  for  Mission 

1.  Since  New  Delhi  the  term  JAM  has  found  a  wide-spread  response.  The 
popularization  of  the  term  has  meant  that  not  all  that  has  been  called  JAM 
corresponds  to  the  definition  of  JAM  as  discussed  at  New  Delhi  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  64  of  the  Work  Book.  There  have  however  been  a  number 
of  positive  developments,  such  as  «Action  Apostolique  Commune»  in  Daho¬ 
mey,  work  in  the  new  industrial  city  of  Durgapur,  India,  in  Australia,  the 
USA  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

2.  JAM  is  not  a  centrally-planned  programme.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  just 
when  JAM  takes  place  for,  more  than  a  methodology,  it  is  a  way  of  being  and 
acting  in  mission  together.  It  goes  beyond  cooperation,  although  cooperation 
is  essential  before  JAM.  It  moves  towards  unity  but  unity  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  will  be  JAM.  In  its  essence  it  means  that  the  churches  in 
any  given  area  look  together  at  the  state  of  God’s  mission  in  this  area  and 
determine  together  where  the  crucial  frontiers  are.  Then  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  they  agree  to  the  redeployment  of  available  re¬ 
sources  in  personnel  and  funds  to  meet  the  new  needs.  This  may  involve  win¬ 
ning  the  cooperation  of  related  bodies  at  home  or  overseas.  The  aim  is  that 
mission  may  take  place  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  that  the  resources  available 
be  most  effectively  deployed  without  concern  as  to  who  «gets  the  credit». 
JAM  must  remain  flexible  since  no  one  pattern  is  universally  applicable  in  a 
diverse  world. 

3.  We  note  that  most,  although  not  all,  of  the  advances  in  JAM  have  taken 
place  in  a  framework  of  «newness»,  either  a  new  project  in  a  changed  social 
setting,  or  new  in  that  it  was  an  area  in  which  the  Gospel  had  not  been 
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preached.  We  regret,  however,  that  there  has  been  little  breakthrough  in 
areas  where  relations  are  established,  ties  fixed. 

4.  We  therefore  urge 

a)  that  any  new  undertaking  in  the  field  of  mission  be  started  in  the 
pattern  of  JAM; 

b)  that  churches,  Christian  councils  and  mission  agencies  be  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  importance  of  JAM  as  a  way  in  which  the  churches  in  any 
given  area  —  geographical  or  sociological  —  can  make  a  common  response 
to  Christ  present  and  active  in  the  world  —  a  real  partnership  in  mission; 

c)  that  churches  negotiating  union  be  encouraged  to  see  the  importance  of 
JAM  in  helping  to  set  the  stage  for  unity,  and  its  importance  after  union 
for  effective  mission; 

d)  that  careful  continuing  consideration  be  given  to  involvement  with 
Roman  Catholics  and  Conservative  Evangelicals  in  specific  JAM  projects 
wherever  possible; 

e)  that  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  sponsor  study  and 
planning  conferences  in  limited  areas  when  requested  to  discern  critical 
points  where  mission  is  needed,  to  prepare  a  precise  plan  with  limited 
objectives  and  to  gain  commitment  to  it; 

f)  that  there  be  ongoing  study: 

i)  of  areas  where  JAM  was  started  but  stalled  and  where  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  determine  those  factors  that  lead  to  success  or  failure; 

ii)  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
factors  that  help  or  impede  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church; 

iii)  in  full  participation  with  the  proposed  study  of  the  Department 
on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism  on  «Missionary  Participation  in 
Human  Institutions»  to  ensure  that  it  deals  with  the  structures  by 
which  the  churches  and  agencies  are  at  present  engaged  in  mission  and 
the  channels  of  cooperation  and  communication  between  them. 

5.  In  such  ways  as  these  the  theme  of  this  Assembly,  «Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new»,  may  find  some  practical  expression  through  the  action  of 
churches  and  councils  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  promise  that  all  things  are 
being  made  anew. 


II.  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission 

1.  The  Church  today  is  urgently  challenged  to  render  a  relevant  ministry  in 
the  world  of  cities  and  industry.  The  question  to  be  answered  in  different 
societies  and  in  different  regions  is  «What  form  of  ministry  speaks  to  an  urban 
and  industrial  situation?»  The  answers  to  this  question  comprise  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  expression  «urban  and  industrial  mission».  For  an  adequate 
answer  to  this  question,  the  DWME  must  develop  a  dialogue  between  vari¬ 
ous  confessions  acting  in  different  social  and  economic  circumstances. 
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2.  The  Committee  welcomes  the  activities  that  the  DWME  has  already  begun, 
and  endorses  the  mandate  given  to  the  Division  by  the  Central  Committee 
in  Enugu,  as  developed  by  the  Advisory  Group  ( Work  Book,  pages  67-69). 

3.  The  Committee  proposes  that  DWME  sponsor  in  cooperation  with  regional 
conferences  a  series  of  strategy  consultations  in  select  areas: 

1.  To  survey  in  a  given  area  the  existing  forms  of  the  Church’s  engage¬ 
ment  in  urban  and  industrial  mission  and  available  resources. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  face  to  face  meeting  between  those  who  represent 
urban  and  industrial  mission  ministries,  those  who  decide  on  the  use  of 
resources  in  a  given  area  and  the  leadership  of  the  churches  (clerical  and 
lay)  in  general  to  evaluate  the  survey. 

3.  To  prepare  a  first  strategy  plan  for  joint  action,  including  a  re¬ 
allocation  of  resources. 

While  some  strategy  conferences  of  this  kind  have  already  taken  place  in  a 
few  countries  (USA,  India),  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  organize  others  which 
would  be: 

a)  more  fully  ecumenical  (including,  if  possible,  Roman  Catholic  par¬ 
ticipants); 

b)  based  on  given  sociological  and  technological  zones,  rather  than  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  geographical  areas. 

4.  The  Committee,  having  considered  a  paper  entitled  «Becoming  Opera¬ 
tional  in  a  World  of  Cities»,  recommends  that  this  paper,  after  suitable  re¬ 
vision,  be  transmitted  by  DWME  to  the  churches  and  national  Christian 
councils  for  their  study  and  action. 

III.  Helping  the  Churches  in  Evangelism 

On  the  basis  of  the  methodology  employed  in  the  «Missionary  Structure  of  the 
Congregation»  study  as  being  a  model  for  further  World  Council  studies,  the 
Committee  recommends  the  following  outline  for  the  task  of  the  Secretary 
for  Evangelism,  in  helping  the  churches  to  confront  men  and  women  with  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ  wherever  they  may  live,  in  the  following  terms: 

1.  Method 

To  initiate  study  action  processes  in  order  to  help  the  churches  to  understand 
their  mission,  and  to  discover  new  tools  for  its  fulfilment  according  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  Work  Book,  pages  21—24.  As  in  the  Missionary  Struc¬ 
ture  study,  the  important  instrument  is  the  «working  group». 

2.  Priorities 

a)  To  work  closely  with  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  other 
agencies  in  promoting  education  in  mission  by  means  of  dialogue,  in  adult 
education,  in  «New  Patterns  of  Theological  Education^,  seeking  out  and 

*  Central  Committee  Heraklion,  1967,  minutes,  p.  171  ff. 
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keeping  in  touch  with  centres  of  experiment  and  involvement  in  evan¬ 
gelism  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  endeavouring  to  assess  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  them,  as  well  as  encouraging  new  experiments  in 
evangelism  in  places  where  little  is  happening. 

b)  To  work  closely  with  the  Theological  Education  Fund  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  building  up  programmes  with  Pentecostal  and  new  indigenous  in¬ 
dependent  churches  in  the  search  for  appropriate  diversity  in  theological 
education. 

3.  Communication 

To  interpret  and  compare  different  examples  of  evangelism  in  order  to  allow 
the  content  and  method  of  any  one  to  be  challenged  and  enriched  by  others, 
in  this  way  to  help  the  churches  to  learn  from  the  successes  and  failures  of 
programmes  of  evangelism.  The  channels  to  be  used  are  the  «Monthly  Letter 
on  Evangelism»,  the  secular  press  and  the  media  of  mass  communication. 

IV.  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People 

The  Committee  recalled  that  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  New  Delhi 
clearly  discussed  anti-semitism  and  requested  the  churches  to  examine  their 
educational  and  devotional  materials  with  a  view  to  eliminating  any  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people.  The  Committee  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Assembly  resolution  has  been  implemented  by  a  number 
of  churches.  It  urges  that  those  churches  which  have  not  acted  on  it  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  (Work  Book ,  pages  71 — 72). 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  be  the 
subject  of  a  further  and  more  widely  based  study. 

V.  Sponsored  Agencies 

1.  This  term  until  now  covers  the  work  of  these  major  funds:  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Education  Fund  (TEF),  the  Christian  Literature  Fund  (CLF),  and  the 
Christian  Medical  Commission  (CMC).  The  origin  and  history  of  these  agencies 
can  be  found  in  the  book  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala ,  pp.  42 — 47  and  the  Uppsala 
Work  Book,  pp.  72 — 76.  This  aspect  of  the  life  of  DWME,  the  parent  body  of 
these  agencies  (in  the  case  of  CMC,  in  association  with  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid)  is  a  significant  new  method  of  operation  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Church’s  mission  to  the  world.  It  is  the  essential  nature  of  these  agencies  not 
to  be  operational  in  themselves  but  to  be  catalysts,  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  thinking,  initiatives  and  experiments. 

2.  This  particular  method  of  operation  involves  the  setting  up  of  a  committee 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  parent  body.  This  policy  is  defined  by  the 
mandate  of  the  parent  body,  which  also  appoints  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  staff.  Within  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  however,  the  agency 
is  autonomous,  having  freedom  to  act  for  the  period  of  years  specified  in 
the  mandate.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  parent  body  has  to  decide 
whether  the  agency  should  continue,  and  if  so,  what  new  mandate  it  should 
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receive.  (Decisions  concerning  the  future  of  the  TEF  and  CLF  will  be  taken 
at  the  1969  meeting  of  the  CWME,  and  to  assist  these  discussions,  independ¬ 
ent  reviewing  committees  are  now  at  work.) 

This  kind  of  autonomy  is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  sponsored 
agencies,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  operation. 

3.  The  advantages  of  the  kind  of  operation  represented  by  sponsored  agen¬ 
cies  are: 

a)  It  operates  at  a  point  of  vital  concern  to  the  churches,  (for  example: 
theological  education,  literature,  healing  ministry)  and  highlights  its  im¬ 
portance; 

b)  It  provides  the  occasion  for  churches  in  a  given  geographical  area  to 
think  and  plan  together; 

c)  It  thus  contributes  to  a  growth  of  an  ecumenical  strategy  in  that  area; 

d)  It  provides  in  its  international  and  ecumenical  committee  a  body  of 
expert  opinion  and  experience; 

e)  It  can  assist  groups,  institutions  and  churches  that  have  no  relations  to 
bodies  (such  as  mission  boards)  outside  their  own  countries; 

f)  It  can  encourage  and  support  pilot  schemes  and  experiments,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  of  social  and  cultural  relevance,  that  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  initiate; 

g)  Its  allocation  of  funds  from  multilateral  sources  by  an  international 
committee  lessens  the  dangers  of  paternalism. 

4.  Sponsored  agencies  have,  however,  certain  basic  limitations.  Like  other 
agencies  they  do  not  solve  problems  in  the  many  cases  where  local  institutions 
do  not  possess  the  willingness  and  capacity  to  examine  themselves  critically. 
Nevertheless,  the  operation  of  these  agencies  has  already  shown  new  possibil¬ 
ities  for  more  effective  and  relevant  mission  in  the  contemporary  world. 

D.  Matters  referred  to  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

1.  Agricultural  Development  and  Changing  Rural  Areas 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  DWME  consider  ways  in  which  the 
member  churches  and  councils  can  be  assisted  in  mission  to  the  world’s  rapidly 
changing  rural  societies. 

2.  International  Exchange  of  Personnel 

The  Committee  urges  the  DWME  to  develop  procedures  for  facilitating  the 
international  exchange  of  personnel.  It  is  expected  that  DWME  should  work 
closely  with  DICARWS  and  regional  conferences  in  pursuing  this  concern. 

3.  International  Review  of  Missions 

The  Committee  commends  the  questions  in  the  Work  Book  (page  72)  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  DWME  and  of  CWME  at  its  meeting 
in  December  1969. 
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4.  Study  Centres 

The  Committee  requests  DWME  to  continue  to  seek  financial  support  for  and 
to  help  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Study  Centres. 

E.  Conclusion 

The  programme  of  the  Division,  outlined  in  the  foregoing  statement,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  flesh  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Division  to  bring  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men  everywhere  whatever  their  race  or  nation,  their 
faith  or  lack  of  faith.  Attention  is  therefore  drawn  to  the  final  words  of 
the  message  from  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  in  December  1963: 

«We  therefore  affirm  that  this  missionary  movement  now  involves  Chris¬ 
tians  in  all  six  continents  and  in  all  lands.  It  must  be  the  common  witness 
of  the  whole  Church,  bringing  the  whole  Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  We 
do  not  yet  see  all  the  changes  this  demands;  but  we  go  forward  in  faith. 
God’s  purpose  still  stands:  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.  In  this  hope 
we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  his  mission  in  the  spirit  of  unity  and  in 
humble  dependence  upon  our  living  God.» 


80.  REPORT  OF  SECTION  VI  -  TOWARDS  NEW  STYLES 
OF  LIVING 

Mrs  Birgit  Rodhe,  Chairman  of  Section  VI,  proposed  an  emendation 
to  paragraph  25  of  the  report.  This  was  approved  and  is  incorporated  in 
the  text  of  the  report  appearing  on  page  87  ff. 


81.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 

Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  resumed  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  Policy 
Reference  Committee  II,  and  action  on  the  items  dealt  with  is  recorded  as 
follows:  The  Middle  East  —  minute  67  G,  page  187  ff.  The  Fifth  Assembly 
—  minute  67  H,  page  189  ff. 


82.  REPORT  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  ECUMENICAL  STUDY 
AND  COORDINATED  STUDIES  ON  MAN 

For  action  taken  on  this  report  see  minute  72  B,  page  199  ff. 
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83.  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE 
ON  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY 


Dr  Helmut  Simon  presented  the  Report  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Church  and  Society  and  spoke  briefly  to  its  contents.  Dr  Payne  said  the 
following  amendment  had  been  proposed  in  writing  by  Principal  Olle 
Engstrom,  Delegate  (Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden): 

That  the  words  «How  can  non-violent  strategies  be  effective  means  of 
achieving  social  change?»  be  added  to  the  paragraph  16  (5)  in  Section  II 
of  the  Report. 

The  proposal  having  been  seconded,  Dr  Payne  put  it  to  the  vote  and 
it  was  carried. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr  Simon,  which  was  duly  seconded,  it  was 
resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly 

a)  receive  the  Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
and  its  follow-up  and  express  its  appreciation  of  the  thorough  and 
imaginative  way  in  which  the  Conference  was  carried  through; 

b)  call  upon  the  churches  to  study  the  Conference  report  and  its  other 
documents  as  a  significant  source  for  Christian  social  thinking; 

c)  welcome  the  proposals  for  new  studies  put  forward  by  the  Committee 
on  Church  and  Society  on: 

i)  elimination  of  racism; 

ii)  structural  changes  necessary  for  effective  world  development; 

in)  functions  of  law  and  the  realization  of  social  justice  in  time  of 
change; 

iv)  the  significance  of  the  human  ( humanum )  in  world-wide  techno¬ 
logical  change; 

d)  ask  that  this  programme  be  undertaken,  wherever  possible,  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 

e)  support  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Working  Committee  on  Church 
and  Society  to  25/30  members  and  include  a  representative  group  of 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY 


I. 

Evaluation  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

(Geneva  1966) 

1.  The  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  (1966)  has  given  to  the  churches 
and  to  the  World  Council  a  great  stimulus.  While  it  is  still  impossible  to 
evaluate  the  full  range  of  this  work,  the  main  reaction  of  the  Assembly  can 
be  only  to  express  gratitude  for  this  comprehensive  panorama  of  socio-ethical 
thinking  which  has  already  evoked  response  all  over  the  world  and  which 
will  continue  to  have  considerable  influence.  The  findings  of  Section  III  and 
several  other  Sections  of  the  Assembly  were  based  in  a  large  degree  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

2.  One  reason  why  the  Conference  was  held  was  the  realization  that  the  gap 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  was  growing  dangerously  wider,  and 
that  the  dialogue  between  the  peoples  of  the  industrialized  societies  and  those 
of  the  developing  countries  must  no  longer  be  postponed.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Conference  was  attended  by  more  participants  from  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  than  any  previous  conference,  and  increased  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  which  face  us  all. 

3.  The  Conference  also  was  called  in  recognition  that  our  world  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  far-reaching  and  rapid  change.  The  World  Council  was  right  in 
giving  priority  to  the  study  of  this  phenomenon.  The  enquiry  has  not  only 
deepened  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  Christians  and  the  churches  concerning 
social  and  political  questions  but  it  also  reflects  the  clear  view  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  open  to  the  process  of  change,  and  that  the  Gospel’s  call  to 
renewal  and  repentance  compels  them  continually  to  re-examine  the  existing 
orders,  and  to  enter  the  struggle  for  new  and  better  structures  of  social  justice. 

4.  After  the  Conference  of  Geneva  many  regional  and  national  consultations 
were  held  and  several  consultations  on  specific  issues  on  a  World  Council 
level  were  convened.  One  at  Zagorsk,  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretariat 
on  Faith  and  Order,  considered  the  theological  issues  raised  at  Geneva,  1966. 
At  Beirut,  in  cooperation  with  the  Papal  Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace, 
a  common  ecumenical  strategy  for  development  was  conceived. 

5.  The  important  point  now  is  for  the  member  churches  to  carry  out  these 
findings.  One  of  the  significant  outgrowths  of  the  Geneva  Conference  is  the 
greatly  increased  cooperation  with  Roman  Catholics  at  many  levels.  This  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Beirut  Conference  but  the  formation 
of  a  joint  committee  with  a  joint  staff. 

6.  The  method  of  Geneva  is  of  special  importance  because  it  was  a  striking 
example,  with  many  precedents,  of  the  kind  of  opportunity  which  the  Church 
should  provide  for  corporate  thinking,  discussion  and  utterance  which  goes 
beyond  official  positions  already  established.  The  Zagorsk  Report  speaks  of 
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groups  that  are  officially  convened  and  charged  to  speak  unofficially  for 
themselves.  The  authority  of  what  they  say  lies  only  in  its  intrinsic  weight,  but 
often  they  stimulate  official  church  bodies  both  on  a  national  and  ecumenical 
level  to  enter  into  new  areas  of  deliberation  and  action  and  prepare  them  to 
agree  on  new  formulations.  This  process  is  essential  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Church. 


II. 

Recommendations  for  Post- Assembly  Programme 

A.  The  Elimination  of  Racism  —  A  Programme  of  Study  and  Action 

7.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  in  numerous  ecumenical  statements  since 
1948  has  recognized  the  increasing  urgency  for  the  Christian  Church  to  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  the  struggle  for  racial  equality,  dignity  and  self-respect 
and  has  noted  that  this  struggle  is  rapidly  reaching  a  climax.  The  ominous 
events  which  have  occurred  since  New  Delhi  1961,  oblige  us  to  promote  new 
efforts  to  eliminate  racism. 

8.  By  racism  we  mean  ethnocentric  pride  in  one’s  own  racial  group  and  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  that  group;  belief  that  these  char¬ 
acteristics  are  fundamentally  biological  in  nature  and  are  thus  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations;  strong  negative  feelings  towards  other  groups  who  do 
not  share  these  characteristics  coupled  with  the  thrust  to  discriminate  against 
and  exclude  the  outgroup  from  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

9.  By  white  racism  we  mean  the  conscious  or  unconscious  belief  in  the 
inherent  superiority  of  persons  of  European  ancestry  (particularly  those  of 
Northern  European  origin),  which  entitles  all  white  peoples  to  a  position  of 
dominance  and  privilege,  coupled  with  the  belief  in  the  innate  inferiority  of 
all  darker  peoples,  especially  those  of  African  ancestry,  which  justifies  their 
subordination  and  exploitation.  By  focusing  upon  white  racism,  we  are  not 
unaware  of  other  forms  of  ethnocentrism  which  produce  inter-ethnic  and 
inter-tribal  tensions  and  conflicts  throughout  the  world  today. 

10.  We  believe,  however,  that  white  racism  has  special  historical  significance 
because  its  roots  lie  in  powerful,  highly  developed  countries,  the  stability  of 
which  is  crucial  to  any  hope  for  international  peace  and  development.  The 
racial  crisis  in  these  countries  is  to  be  taken  as  seriously  as  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  The  revolt  against  racism  is  one  of  the  most  inflammatory  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  social  revolution  now  sweeping  the  earth;  it  is  fought  at  the 
level  of  mankind  s  deepest  and  most  vulnerable  emotions  —  the  universal  pas¬ 
sion  for  human  dignity.  The  threatened  internal  chaos  of  those  countries  in 
which  racial  conflict  is  most  intense  has  immediate  world-wide  impact,  for 
racism  under  attack  tends  to  generate  and  to  spread  counter-racism.  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  crisis  will  grow  worse  unless  we  understand  the  historical  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  white  racism,  what  has  distinguished  it  from  other  forms  of 
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intergroup  conflict,  and  what  must  be  done  to  resolve  the  crisis  on  the  basis 
of  racial  justice. 

Note:  For  a  brief  discussion  of  a  statement  on  «White  Racism»  drafted  by 
a  sub-committee  on  Race,  see  minute  67  I  (p.  192)  of  this  Report. 

11.  It  is  urged  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  undertake  a  crash  pro¬ 
gramme  to  guide  the  Council  and  the  member  churches  in  the  urgent  matter 
of  racism.  This  programme  would  involve: 

1)  the  development  of  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  reports  on  the  racial 
situation  in  various  regions  of  the  world.  The  prototype  for  this  might 
well  be  the  comprehensive  PEP  (Political  and  Economic  Planning)  report 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Immediate  studies  are  needed  from  Southern 
Africa,  USA  and  Australia; 

2)  consultations  on  racism  on  a  regional  and  international  level; 

3)  creation  of  a  consultant  service  to  make  available  the  counsel  of 
experts  to  various  secular  and  church  agencies; 

4)  relating  the  view  and  experience  of  the  Church  to  various  international 
agencies,  especially  the  United  Nations; 

5)  research  on  the  areas  of  potential  crisis  and  alerting  the  churches  and 
secular  agencies  in  helping  to  prevent  the  growth  of  tensions  arising  from 
racism; 

6)  action-coalition  projects,  particularly  for  developing  models  for  action 
(e.  g.,  in  some  of  the  joint  action  for  mission  projects); 

7)  mass  educational  materials  on  racial  issues; 

8)  establishing  within  the  General  Secretariat  a  coordinated  secretariat  on 
the  elimination  of  racism,  and  the  appointment  of  an  ecumenical  com¬ 
mission  to  supervise  this  programme. 

B.  Structural  Changes  Necessary  for  Effective  World  Development 

12.  The  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  through  the  report  on  World  Economic 
and  Social  Development  (Section  III)  has  stated: 

«The  Church  is  called  to  work  for  a  world-wide  responsible  society. 
Effective  world  development  requires  radical  changes  in  institutions  and 
structures  at  three  levels:  within  developing  countries,  within  developed 
countries  and  in  the  international  economy. » 

13.  In  spite  of  the  general  agreement  on  the  above  mentioned  statement  there 
is  no  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  changes,  their  implications, 
and  the  means  to  achieve  them. 

14.  Consequently  we  recommend  that: 

1)  the  Church  and  Society  Department  undertake  a  study  which  would 
aim  at  identifying  the  most  essential  structural  changes  needed,  taking 
into  full  account  studies  already  made  by  the  WCC  and  by  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  other  relevant  material; 
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2)  a  further  study  should  then  be  undertaken  in  order  to  help  churches 
formulate  a  strategy  and  plan  of  action  including  regional  and/or  world 
consultations; 

3)  the  possibility  of  cooperation  with  other  religions  in  the  context  of  the 
common  responsibility  for  world  development  should  be  explored; 

4)  this  study  should  be  undertaken  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  devel¬ 
oped  and  developing  world. 


C.  The  Function  of  Law  and  the  Implementation  of  Social  Justice  in  an  Age 
of  Change 

15.  The  Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  points  to  the 
necessity  for  a  new  concept  of  law  and  for  overcoming  the  estrangement  in 
Christian  thinking  about  the  role  of  law.  At  this  Assembly  the  demands  for 
world-wide  social  justice  and  for  a  strategy  for  promoting  peace  have  been 
strongly  stressed.  The  better  one  succeeds  in  carrying  out  these  tasks  within 
the  framework  of  a  functioning  legal  order  the  greater  will  be  the  hope 
of  avoiding  violent  solutions  within  states  and  in  international  affairs.  The 
Report  of  Assembly  Section  IV  specifies  two  contributions  made  by  law:  its 
preserving  and  stabilizing  function  and  its  dynamic  and  constructive  role.  In 
a  time  of  change  this  produces  many  problems  in  framing  legislation  and 
applying  it. 

16.  In  the  dialogue  between  theologians,  jurists,  political  scientists  and  other 
disciplines  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  following  questions  among 
others  must  be  examined: 

1)  How  are  we  to  understand  theologically  the  relation  of  human  law  to 
justice?  Does  this  give  us  criteria  for  better  or  worse  law?  Can  these 
criteria  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  recognized  as  principles 
of  human  justice  by  Christians  and  non-Christians? 

2)  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  twin  function  of  law  in  an  age  of 
change  in  which  on  the  one  hand  structural  changes  are  becoming  neces- 
sary,  but  in  which  on  the  other  hand  man  may  be  in  particular  need  of 
protection  of  law? 

3)  Human  Rights  as  formulated  in  constitutions  and  the  UN  Charter  are 
a  valuable  means  both  of  protecting  man  and  also  of  improving  the  law. 
How  are  they  to  be  appreciated  and  defined  theologically?  How  can  they 
be  realized  and  made  permanent? 

4)  Besides  law  as  the  essence  of  rules,  in  a  time  of  change,  institutional 
legal  structures  and  social  form  are  particularly  important.  What  struc¬ 
tures  are  particularly  suited  to  keep  open  and  to  promote  the  process  of 
the  creative  development  of  law,  and  to  permit  the  population  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  decisions  in  the  political,  social  and  economic  spheres? 
Should  the  idea  of  the  responsible  society  be  enlarged  to  emphasize  its 
progressive  dimensions?  The  legal  structures  of  ownership  are  especially 
in  need  of  further  scrutiny. 
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5)  Whenever  the  law  fixes  unjust  conditions,  revolutionary  conflicts  can 
arise.  Is  it  still  possible  to  evaluate  these  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  «law 
of  resistance»?  Do  ethical  parallels  exist  between  the  use  of  violence  in 
war  between  states  and  the  use  of  violence  to  change  the  established  struc¬ 
tures  within  a  state?  How  can  non-violent  strategies  be  effective  means 
of  achieving  urgent  social  change? 


D.  World-wide  Technological  Change 

17.  We  are  faced  with  the  second  technological  revolution.  Modern  man  can¬ 
not  live  without  modern  technology;  he  must  use  it  to  enhance  his  humanity 
and  social  solidarity  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  it. 

18.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  assuming  there  are  no  world  catastrophes, 
the  world  population  of  3,5  billions  will  have  doubled;  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  under  25;  a  great  percentage  of  people  will  be  over  75  years 
of  age;  food  supplies  need  to  be  doubled;  twice  as  many  habitations  must  be 
built  as  have  been  built  during  man’s  entire  history.  This  situation  must  be 
dealt  with  by  concerted  and  world-wide  action  and  the  fullest  and  most 
responsible  use  of  science  and  technology. 

19.  Technology  offers  unique  opportunities  for  human  development:  in  the 
natural  environment  (the  resources  of  the  sea,  new  sources  of  energy,  food  and 
water  technology);  in  the  social  environment  (population  regulation,  simul¬ 
taneous  global  communication,  computerized  planning  of  large-scale  systems, 
automation  of  production  and  distribution,  technology  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing,  mass-screening  and  immunization). 

20.  Uncontrolled  and  grave  hazards  lie  in  the  irresponsible  use  of  this  tech¬ 
nology:  atomic,  biological  and  chemical  warfare;  contamination  of  water,  air 
and  soil  such  as  to  make  regions  or  all  of  this  earth  uninhabitable;  disturb¬ 
ance  of  climate  and  weather;  failure  to  take  measures  to  regulate  population 
explosions  which  may  lead  to  regional  or  world  wars,  epidemics  and  famines; 
greatly  increased  scale  of  possibilities  for  man’s  inhumanity  to  man;  dangers 
of  computerized  centralization  of  political  power  and  invasion  of  privacy; 
cancerous  growth  of  super-cities,  etc. 

21.  Further  profound  ethical  and  spiritual  issues  arise  from  such  possibilities 
as  advances  in  biological  sciences  which  permit  organ  transplant;  genetic 
manipulation  of  man;  induced  changes  in  the  brain;  outerspace  travel  which 
may  alter  man’s  view  of  himself. 

22.  Basic  human  values  are  at  stake.  They  may  be  enhanced,  stabilized, 
degraded  or  destroyed  depending  upon  the  way  we  use  technology. 

23.  For  the  first  time  in  history  man  is  able  to  exercise  a  planetary  «steward- 
ship»  within  the  whole  of  God’s  creation. 

24.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  WCC  give  particular  attention  to 
science  and  the  problems  of  world-wide  technological  change  in  its  study 
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programme,  in  cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  dialogue 
with  secular  ideologies.  We  recommend  that: 

1)  an  inventory  of  resource  persons  from  scientists,  technologists  and  theo¬ 
logians  concerned  with  these  problems  should  be  made; 

2)  the  exploration  of  these  problems  in  the  faculties  of  theological  schools 
and  schools  of  science,  technology  and  engineering,  should  be  encouraged; 

3)  a  series  of  small  working  parties  should  be  convened  in  preparation  for 
a  larger  conference  and  the  dissemination  of  the  findings  as  widely  as 
possible.  We  emphasize  that  such  discussions  must  be  organized  with  an 
interdisciplinary  approach. 


84.  REPORT  OF  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE  DIVISION  OF  ECUMENICAL  ACTION 

Mr  Albert  Laham  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action.  This  was  seconded  and  put 
to  the  vote  and  it  was  resolved  — 

that  in  receiving  the  report  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division 
of  Ecumenical  Action,  the  Assembly  — 

a)  approve  the  restatement  of  the  Aims  and  Functions  of  the  Division 
included  therein; 

b)  approve  the  proposed  changes  in  Rule  VII  to  provide  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  Division  (for  Assembly  action  on  this  see  page  121); 

c)  authorize  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  to 
pursue  the  implications  of  the  integration  of  the  Division  for  the  work 
of  the  staff  in  Geneva; 

d)  give  general  approval  to  the  proposals  contained  in  Sections  B,  II 
and  III  of  the  report; 

e)  approve  the  revised  statement  of  the  Aims  and  Functions  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  as  set  out  in  Section  F  (11)  of  the  report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIVISION 
OF  ECUMENICAL  ACTION 

A.  Preface 

The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  is  an  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  to  assist  men,  women  and  children  in  living  out  their  full  Christian 
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ministry  towards  God  and  their  fellow  men  in  the  structures  of  everyday  life. 
We  believe  that  each  individual  as  a  creature  of  God  is  entitled  to  fullness 
of  life.  We  believe  that  this  should  be  guaranteed  through  a  social  structure 
which  liberates  man  to  be  God’s  responsible  creature.  Jesus  Christ  calls  men 
together  in  love  and  community.  But  suffering,  deprived  or  underprivileged 
people  will  not  experience  the  love  of  God  unless  it  is  expressed  in  human 
relationship. 

The  Church’s  responsibility  is  therefore  incarnate  —  to  mediate  the  love  of 
God  in  the  world  so  that  all  people  may  be  able  to  experience  it  through 
a  loving  rather  than  a  depriving  community. 

The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  will  therefore  have  to  develop  its  minis¬ 
tries  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  God’s  people  interacting  in  the  world  through 
ensuring  love  and  dignity  in  the  whole  community. 

B.  General  Concerns 

I.  The  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  makes  the 
following  overall  recommendations  that: 

a)  the  aim  and  functions  of  the  DEA  be  restated  as  follows: 

Aim 

The  aim  of  the  Division  shall  be  to  stir  up  and  equip  all  of  God’s  people 
for  ecumenical  understanding,  active  engagement  in  renewing  the  life  of  the 
churches,  and  participation  in  God’s  work  in  a  changing  world. 

Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Division  are: 

i)  to  be  an  agent  of  information,  study  and  action  on  issues  related  to 
children,  youth,  family,  cooperation  of  men  and  women,  ministry  of  the 
laity,  and  general,  Christian  and  theological  education; 

ii)  to  help  member  churches  facilitate  full  participation  of  lay  men, 
women  and  youth  in  the  life  of  the  Church  on  local,  national,  regional 
and  world  levels,  including  participation  in  decision-making  at  all  levels, 
and  to  encourage  contact  and  cooperation  between  groups  and  movements 
of  renewal  within  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church; 

iii)  to  assist  and  encourage  churches,  national  councils,  lay  and  youth 
organizations  and  educational  agencies  to  develop  or  renew  the  work  of 
educating  and  equipping  the  whole  people  of  God,  ordained  and  un¬ 
ordained,  for  worship,  witness  and  service  in  the  world; 

iv)  to  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  contribution  of  the  younger  generation 
to  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  particular; 

v)  to  offer  especially  to  young  people  the  means  of  expressing  their  faith 
in  service; 

vi)  to  foster  cooperation  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  world 
Christian  organizations,  and  other  appropriate  bodies,  in  so  far  as  this  re¬ 
lates  to  the  aim  of  the  Division. 
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b)  a  change  of  rules  be  made  to  provide  for  the  restructuring  of  the  Division 
of  Ecumenical  Action. 

c)  These  structural  recommendations  are  made  not  in  the  spirit  of  merely  cor¬ 
recting  an  unsatisfactory  structure,  but  in  order  to  conserve  the  values  of 
earlier  and  present  programmes,  to  support  and  encourage  the  important  and 
appreciated  work  of  the  present  staff,  and  to  preserve  and  expand  their 
necessary  freedom  and  initiative.  We  have  particularly  noted  the  concerns  of 
the  youth  participants  in  the  Fourth  Assembly,  and  we  urge  that  the  work 
formerly  undertaken  by  the  Youth  Department  of  the  DEA  be  given  new 
impetus  under  the  new  structure.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  DEA  Committee 
will  appoint  ad  hoc  committees  to  formulate  strategy  and  programme  for 
functional  and  regional  tasks.  Such  committees  should  be  formed,  whenever 
possible,  from  people  having  special  experience  or  involvement  in  the  field 
of  concern,  and  they  should  serve  as  advisory  bodies  for  future  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  in  that  field. 

d)  The  Committee  received  with  appreciation  the  provision  of  the  Structure 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  greater  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tion  within  the  DEA,  and  for  the  presence  of  five  additional  members  on  the 
DEA  Committee  from  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education. 

II.  The  Committee  specifically  recommends  that: 

a)  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  Council  be  invited  to  send  two  observer- 
consultants  to  each  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  DEA; 

b)  the  following  proposal,  forwarded  from  the  Arnoldshain  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  be  endorsed  and  the  staff  be  directed  to  pursue  it: 

«The  Joint  Working  Group  recommends  that  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  Council  further  explore,  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  their  respective  authorities,  the  possibility  of  the  project  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  consultation  at  Glion  of  a  world  conference,  primarily  of 
the  Christian  laity  and  organized  on  an  ecumenical  basis,  which  would  be 
concerned  with  the  Christian  witness  and  responsibility  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world  situation^ 

and  if  the  project  is  adopted,  the  ecumenical  preparation  be  pursued  also  on 
local  and  regional  levels; 

c)  that  the  DEA  give  new  consideration  to  work  with  teenagers,  rural  youth 
and  children,  the  proper  staff  assignments  for  such  projects  to  be  determined 
by  the  new  Committee  of  the  DEA; 

d)  that  the  DEA  consider  ways  in  which  future  assemblies  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  can  be  improved,  particularly  to  ensure  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  of  youth,  lay  men  and  women; 

e)  that  the  DEA  explore  new  means  of  creating  ecumenical  involvement  in 
addition  to  consultations  and  conferences; 
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f)  that  the  Committee  of  the  DEA  lay  down  guidelines  for  future  publications 
of  the  Division,  taking  into  account: 

i)  the  relative  merits  of  one  integrated  publication  for  the  Division  as 
opposed  to  a  variety  of  publications  reflecting  different  topical  and 
regional  concerns; 

ii)  the  production  of  introductory  literature  for  Bible  study  and 
«starter»  publications  to  stimulate  discussion  on  topics  of  concern  to 
the  Division; 

iii)  the  extension  of  publications  to  include  films,  recordings,  etc. 

III.  In  the  following  areas  of  study  it  is  recommended  that  the  DEA: 

a)  devise  means  of  implementing  the  concern  for  education  for  development 
that  was  expressed  at  the  Geneva  and  Uppsala  meetings; 

b)  provide  occasions  and  materials  by  which  individuals  and  groups  may  move 
from  talk  about  new  styles  of  living  to  actual  experience  of  such  new  styles; 

c)  provide  training  of  lay  leadership  for  lay  training  centres; 

d)  initiate  a  study  of  ways  and  means  by  which  individuals  and  groups  can 
be  effective  in  bringing  about  social  change. 

C.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Young  Generation 

The  Youth  Ministry  of  the  DEA  must  provide  opportunities  through  which 
youth  may  question  the  existing  order,  and  act  upon  the  promise,  hope  and 
mission  implicit  in  the  Christian  faith.  Specifically  we  set  the  following 
priorities: 

1.  That  there  be  increased  emphasis  on  all  the  unattached  and  underprivileged, 
especially  in  the  following  ways; 

a)  in  regional  consultations  for  industrial  and  rural  workers; 

b)  in  the  training  of  young  Christians  as  administrators  to  be  the  agents 
of  social  change; 

c)  in  extending  the  range  of  publications  to  facilitate  communication  with 
all  groups  in  society; 

d)  by  increasing  the  scope  of  service  projects  and  exchange  programmes; 

2.  that  the  Youth  Ministry  of  the  DEA  serve  youth  not  only  within  but  also 
outside  the  churches; 

3.  that  relationships  be  encouraged  and  extended  with: 

a)  Roman  Catholics  and  Conservative  Evangelicals; 

b)  Jewish  youth  movements; 

c)  People  of  other  religious  faiths; 

d)  People  of  other  ideologies; 
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4.  that  a  basic  ecumenical  dialogue  be  started  among  the  younger  generation 
and  that  for  this  educational  channels  be  established; 

5.  that  yearly  meetings  with  regional  youth  secretaries  be  arranged  in  order 
to  coordinate  efforts  and  interpret  needs. 

Conclusion 

In  approving  the  document  «Youth  in  God’s  World»  (Work  Book,  Appen¬ 
dix  VI,  pp.  137  ff.)  we  recommend  it  to  the  study  and  action  of  local  com¬ 
munities  and  urge  that  the  work  of  the  staff  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  it 
and  of  the  priorities  set  by  this  Committee. 

D.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Laity 

The  Committee  on  the  Laity  reaffirms  the  understanding  of  the  word  «laity» 
as  referring  to  the  whole  people  of  God.  While  concerned  chiefly  with  dis¬ 
covering  more  adequate  forms  of  ministry  for  the  unordained,  we  would 
always  stress  their  complementary  relationship  to  the  clergy,  and  the  need  for 
the  contributions  of  both  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

The  Committee  recommends  as  strategies  for  the  next  period  (see  Work 
Book,  p.  29): 

1.  more  adequate  popularizing  and  communication  of  the  theological  insights 
and  practical  consequences  of  studies  and  consultations  on  the  laity; 

2.  the  development  of  regional  structures  concerned  with  lay  ministry,  which 
can  assist  similar  national  and  local  structures; 

3.  increased  collaboration  with  the  Council  on  the  Laity  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  bodies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 

4.  development  of  closer  relationships  with  lay  training  centres  and  other 
agencies  working  with  and  for  the  laity  such  as  those  concerned  with  laymen 
abroad,  the  use  of  leisure  time,  etc.; 

5.  the  provision  of  adequate  staff  and  budget  to  meet  the  growing  request 
from  the  churches  for  assistance  on  lay  questions. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  as  programme  possibilities  for  the  next 
period  (see  Work  Book,  pp.  29 — 30): 

I.  Studies 

a)  Sharing  in  the  proposed  study  on  «Man». 

b)  Continuing,  with  Faith  and  Order,  the  study  on  «Ministry  and  Ministries». 

c)  Pursuing  some  of  the  many  subjects  suggested  by  the  reports  of  the  Sec¬ 
tions  at  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

II.  Consultations 

a)  on  the  political  responsibilities  of  lay  people; 
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b)  on  the  contribution  of  writers,  artists,  architects  and  musicians  to  new  forms 
of  worship. 

III.  Encouragement  of  the  churches  to: 

a)  experiment  with  new  forms  of  witness,  service  and  evangelism; 

b)  discover  new  ways  of  equipping  the  laity  for  their  tasks,  stressing  ecu¬ 
menical  training  and  the  education  of  laity  and  clergy  together; 

c)  study  the  meaning  and  importance  of  dialogue  and  develop  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants;  between  Christians  and  non-Christians;  be¬ 
tween  laity  and  clergy,  etc. 

d)  Experiment  with  new  forms  of  worship  in  which  lay  people  may  share 
both  in  planning  and  in  participation. 


E.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Church ,  Family  and  Society 

We  welcome  the  integration  at  divisional  committee  level  of  this  Department 
with  the  work  of  the  other  four  secretariats  of  the  Division.  We  hope  that 
concern  about  the  cooperation  between  men  and  women  might  become  an 
integral  part  of  all  departments. 

We  recognize  that  we  still  need  to  make  certain  emphases  in  the  three  areas 
of  church,  family  and  society. 

/.  In  the  Church 

The  Assembly  has  been  made  aware  of  how  small  has  been  the  representation 
of  women  in  its  own  counsels.  If  equal  partnership  is  to  be  experienced  at  all 
levels  of  church  life,  women  must  be  given  a  much  greater  opportunity  than 
at  present  of  sharing  in  decision-making  and  in  administration. 

1.  We  request  that  the  Division  give  urgent  attention  to  the  problems  that 
still  prevent  the  full  participation  of  men  and  women  in  all  the  councils  of 
the  churches.  We  believe  that  in  a  truly  mature  society  both  men  and  women 
will  be  chosen  for  positions  of  responsibility  because  their  gifts  and  abilities 
are  needed  irrespective  of  their  sex. 

2.  We  realize  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  holy  orders 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  studies.  We  urge  that  these  be  continued, 
especially  taking  into  account  the  experience  of  the  increasing  number  of 
churches  which  now  ordain  women,  so  that  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
there  may  be  further  theological  reflection  on  the  ecumenical  implications  of 
this  development. 

3.  The  traditional  pattern  of  separated  men’s  and  women’s  church  groups  is 
continually  being  questioned.  The  Division  cooperates  with  them,  recognizing 
that  in  many  places  they  are  still  fulfilling  an  important  role.  We  would  en¬ 
courage  the  creation  of  more  mixed  organizations. 
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4.  We  welcome  the  growing  relationship  with  Roman  Catholic  women’s 
organizations,  the  lay  apostolate  in  general,  and  in  the  whole  field  of  co¬ 
operation  of  men  and  women.  We  look  forward  to  sharing  in  the  proposed 
Laity  Conference.  We  would  urge  that  both  men  and  women  should  be  given 
every  possible  opportunity  of  wider  ecumenical  encounter. 

//.  In  the  family 

5.  We  request  that  the  Division  continue  the  programme  introduced  at  New 
Delhi  of  helping  churches  in  the  fields  of  family  counselling  and  education. 
(See  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala ,  pages  95  and  96,  and  the  Work  Book,  p.  31.)  We 
would  like  to  see  this  extended  to  the  study  of  social  policy  and  education  as 
it  affects  both  family  life,  family  planning  and  other  aspects  of  cooperation 
in  the  community,  e.  g.  taxation,  health  services,  family  allowances,  educa¬ 
tional  policies,  the  situation  of  unmarried  parents  and  of  single  persons  in 
society.  We  also  draw  attention  to  the  Report  of  Section  VI,  paragraphs 
5—10,  on  the  subject  of  generations  growing  together. 

6.  We  ask  the  Division  to  continue  to  investigate  the  problems  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  related  to  inter-confessional  marriages  and  to  initiate  a  study  of  inter¬ 
faith  and  inter-racial  marriages,  looking  at  these  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  actually  involved  in  the  human  experience  and  through  that  to  the 
theological  issues  of  the  current  debate. 

III.  In  society 

7.  We  endorse  the  suggestion  in  the  Work  Book,  page  32,  that  the  Divi¬ 
sion  should  initiate  a  major  study  project  on  Christianity  and  Sexual  Ethics 
in  the  light  of  the  complexity  of  contemporary  problems.  We  request  that  this 
be  done  in  consultation  with  the  Youth  Secretariats. 

8.  We  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  education  of  children,  including 
their  sex  education,  urging  that  parents  and  the  whole  community  recognize 
this  responsibility.  We  ask  the  Division  to  help  the  churches  by  training  per¬ 
sonnel  and  providing  appropriate  literature. 

9.  We  urge  joint  consultation  with  groups  representing  trade  unions  on  the 
problems  of  equal  pay,  of  equal  opportunity  and  of  part-time  work. 

10.  In  the  total  concept  of  human  rights  as  expounded  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  we  urge  that  the  churches  join  energetically  in  educational  pro¬ 
grammes  for  women  in  developing  countries  and  in  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  status  of  women  and  so  make  possible  a  real  partnership  between  the 
sexes.  We  encourage  the  Division  to  continue  its  close  liaison  with  inter¬ 
national  and  inter-governmental  organizations  for  this  purpose. 

F.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

1.  We  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  dedicated  and  creative  work 
of  Dr  H.  H.  Wolf  who  resigned  from  the  Directorship  of  the  Ecumenical  In¬ 
stitute  during  the  period  between  the  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  Assemblies. 
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We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  present  staff  who  have  main¬ 
tained  the  world-wide  reputation  of  Bossey  with  minimum  resources.  We  re¬ 
affirm  our  confidence  in  them  and  in  their  modes  of  operation  which  provide 
for  experience  of  ecumenical  encounter. 

2.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  staff,  we  recommend  that  they  be  relieved,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  attending  regularly  all  integrated  staff  meetings  and  work¬ 
ing  parties  of  the  Division. 

3.  The  Director  has  informed  us  of  the  difficulties  now  being  encountered 
in  the  on-going  programme  of  worship  and  Bible  study,  but  we  earnestly 
hope  that  these  will  be  continued  on  the  Bossey  model. 

4.  We  also  recognize  that  «frontier  work»,  i.  e.  confrontation  of  the  Christian 
faith  with  the  world,  which  has  long  been  an  important  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  at  Bossey,  is  now  an  interior  matter  within  the  churches,  and  will 
figure  among  students  of  many  church  backgrounds.  We  encourage  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Bossey  in  experimentation  in  this  direction. 

5.  In  this  connection,  we  favour  the  cooperation  of  Bossey  in  the  study  of  the 
«new  humanum»,  which  is  emerging  as  the  main  World  Council  of  Churches 
study  after  Uppsala. 

6.  We  encourage  participation  in  the  programme  at  Bossey  by  non-member 
churches,  conservative  evangelicals,  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  endorse  the 
invitation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  represented  on  the  Board  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  We  expect  that  Bossey  will  be  called  upon  in  this  next  inter-assembly 
period  to  cooperate  in  studies  and  experiments  dealing  with  the  new  shape 
of  the  Church,  and  suggest  that  room  be  left  in  the  programme  for  dealing 
with  topical  issues  as  they  arise. 

8.  We  would  like  to  see  a  closer  relationship  between  Bossey  and  the  many 
ecumenical  institutes  which  have  arisen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  en¬ 
visage  this  being  done,  e.  g.  by  communicating  to  them  the  most  important 
issues  being  uncovered  at  Bossey,  by  sharing  findings,  etc. 

We  would  also  encourage  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Graduate  School 
of  Ecumenical  Studies  and  interested  seminaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

9.  We  recognize  that  all  this  implies  additional  staff.  We  feel  that  one  extra 
appointment  would  enable  the  above  suggestions  to  be  implemented,  while 
also  making  possible  closer  supervision  of  individual  students,  assistance  with 
recruitment,  follow-up  of  alumni,  etc. 

10.  Moreover,  we  call  attention  to  the  need  (a)  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
scholarships  to  make  possible  greater  participation  of  students  from  the  third 
world  in  the  Bossey  programme,  and  (b)  for  more  adequate  facilities  for  the 
housing  of  students  and  staff. 
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11.  Finally,  after  careful  study  of  the  stated  «Aim  and  Functions»  in  the 
Assembly  Work  Book,  in  the  light  of  the  new  ecumenical  climate,  we  suggest 
new  wordings  to  read  as  follows: 

Aim 

The  aim  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  shall  be  to  serve  as  a  centre  for 
encounter  between  the  Gospel  and  our  world  within  an  ecumenical  context 
where  men  and  women  may  deepen  their  understanding  of  questions  affecting 
the  renewal,  witness,  and  unity  of  the  Church. 

Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  shall  be: 

a)  to  provide  an  ecumenical  community  based  on  worship,  Bible  study, 
and  a  corporate  life; 

b)  to  hold  educational  courses  for  a  wide  variety  of  individuals  and 
groups  within  and  outside  the  churches  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  an  ecumenical  consciousness  at  every  level; 

c)  to  arrange  for  «frontier»  consultations  of  representatives  of  the  same 
professions  or  occupations  with  theologians  with  a  view  to  studying  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  a  given  profession;  and  to  arrange  study  con¬ 
ferences  of  lay  leaders  and  theologians  on  the  basic  problems  of  man  in 
the  present  world,  which  call  for  pioneering  in  thought  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  churches,  or  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole,  especially 
in  the  field  of  world  mission  and  evangelism; 

d)  to  provide  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  history,  objectives  and  problems  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  for  senior  students,  pastors  and  members  of  theological 
teaching  staffs,  and  to  help  them  to  undertake  specialized  studies  in  an 
ecumenical  perspective; 

e)  to  encourage  the  participation  of  non-Christians  in  all  Bossey  pro¬ 
grammes,  so  that  personal  encounter  and  confrontation  with  the  secular 
world  may  increasingly  take  place; 

f)  to  cooperate  with  other  Departments  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action,  and  with  other  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in 
those  activities  which  are  relevant  to  the  work  of  the  Institute. 


G.  Conclusion 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  nature  of  a  world  assembly  be  re¬ 
examined  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  Fourth  Assembly.  We  suggest,  for 
example,  the  possibility  of  one  theological  theme  to  be  discussed  in  small 
groups,  but  without  a  compulsion  to  produce  reports. 
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85.  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DIVISION  OF  INTER-CHURCH  AID,  REFUGEE  AND 
WORLD  SERVICE 

Metropolitan  Mar  Theophilus  Philipos  presented  the  Report  of  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and 
World  Service.  In  the  following  text  of  the  report  the  Assembly  resolutions 
appear  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  section  of  the  document. 


REPORT  ON  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
INTER-CHURCH  AID,  REFUGEE  AND  WORLD  SERVICE 

A.  Introduction 

I.  Repeatedly  throughout  the  Assembly,  participants  have  been  reminded  of 
the  social,  political,  economic  and  technological  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  New  Delhi.  Yet  over  vast  areas  of  the  world  the  incidence  of  acute 
human  need  is  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been  and  it  continues  to  challenge 
Christians  to  remove  the  causes  of  poverty,  ignorance,  disease  and  degradation 
by  their  personal  service  and  corporate  actions.  There  has  been  no  slackening 
in  this  Christian  response,  no  discernible  evidence  that  church  people  are 
beginning  to  suffer  from  «compassion  fatigue».  Indeed,  the  evidence  would 
suggest  that  the  urge  to  serve  and  to  give  sacrificially  is  more  widespread 
than  at  any  time  in  history  and  may  prove  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  ecumenical 
renewal. 

II.  We  are  grateful,  too,  that  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and 
World  Service,  as  an  instrument  of  the  churches,  has  shown  itself  to  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  respond  to  the  new  mandate  given  to  it  by  the  Third 
Assembly  at  New  Delhi.  For  this  we  believe  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  owes  an  immense  debt  to  the  Division’s  late  Director,  Dr  Leslie 
E.  Cooke,  for  his  wise,  alert,  bold  and  creative  leadership.  Dr  Cooke  was 
truly  a  man  of  God  who  gave  his  many  and  outstanding  talents  without 
stint  to  the  great  ministry  he  had  been  called  to.  We  pray  that  the  Divisional 
Committee  about  to  be  elected  and  the  new  Director  of  the  Division,  Mrs 
Charlotte  Browne-Mayers,  will  be  truly  guided  to  build  upon  the  firm  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  Dr  Cooke,  his  colleagues,  and  the  former  Committee. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  warmly  endorse  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Committee 
to  the  work  of  Dr  Leslie  E.  Cooke. 

III.  The  post  New  Delhi  changes  and  the  issues  that  these  raise  for  the 
Division  are  set  out  in  the  Work  Book .  Here  it  is  necessary  only  to  point  to 
five  factors:  1)  the  increasing  concern  shown  both  in  and  out  of  the  churches 
to  provide  favourable  conditions  for  development  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
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2)  the  growing  collaboration  between  the  Division  and  its  Roman  Catholic 
counterparts;  3)  the  closer  working  together  of  the  Division  and  the  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism;  4)  the  activities  of  Special  Assistance  to 
Social  Projects;  5)  the  generous  funds  that  many  governments  are  making 
available  for  development  projects  initiated  by  the  churches.  These  five 
factors  have  radically  altered  the  situation  that  confronted  the  Third  Assembly, 
yet  we  believe  that  the  existing  mandate  of  the  Division  is  adequate  for  its 
current  and  anticipated  tasks. 

B.  Inter-Church  Aid  as  an  Instrument  of  Service 

I.  The  Division  is  the  instrument  of  the  churches  for  their  corporate  action, 
diakonia,  and  witness  in  response  to  the  world’s  urgent  needs.  The  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  have  worked  ecumenically  through  the  Division 
in  their  main  areas  of  service: 

1.  In  dealing  with  people  in  need.  Such  action  includes  refugee  service, 
relief  work,  the  meeting  of  emergencies  occasioned  by  natural,  political, 
or  social  disasters,  and  aid  in  finding  a  lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of 
poverty,  disease,  hunger,  under-employment,  and  unemployment.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  also  seeks  to  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  social  structures  where  these 
have  been  destroyed.  Methods  employed  are  a  specific  centralized  organi¬ 
zation  working  for  all  churches,  or  individual,  national  or  corporate  action, 
coordinated  in  a  common  plan  which  includes  their  implementation. 

2.  In  making  resources  available  to  other  churches,  either  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  life  of  those  churches  or  to  enable  them  to  minister  to  those 
in  need  within  their  own  areas.  The  churches  also  support,  through  their 
contributions  to  the  Division’s  Service  Programme  budget,  the  work  of 
other  Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  In  mutual  strengthening,  within  or  across  confessional  borders. 

II.  The  Division’s  information  officer  provides  an  essential  service  to  the 
service  agencies,  national  councils,  and  churches  related  to  it.  This  service 
within  the  Division  needs  to  be  intensified  because  of  new  tasks  which  the 
churches  are  entrusting  to  the  Division. 

C.  Methods  of  Implementation 

It  has  always  been  the  Division’s  primary  concern  to  channel  support  from 
the  ecumenical  fellowship  to  churches  in  areas  of  need  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  projects  they  have  themselves  initiated.  Yet  when  circumstances  have 
made  this  policy  impossible  other  methods  have  been  devised,  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria,  AFPRO  (Action 
for  Food  Production)  in  India,  the  Special  Agency  of  the  All  Africa  Con¬ 
ference  of  Churches  for  the  operation  of  the  Ecumenical  Programme  for 
Emergency  Action  in  Africa  (EPEAA),  and  the  entrusting  to  one  agency 
responsibility  for  acting  for  the  whole.  (The  Lutheran  World  Federation  has 
generously  done  this  in  Tanzania  where  it  took  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
the  Tanganyika  Christian  Refugee  Service.) 
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D.  Inter-Church  Aid 

1.  The  experience  of  a  church  in  receiving  support  in  an  urgent  need  quickens 
its  awareness  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  and  its  own  responsibility  to  give 
to  others.  While  fully  engaged  in  major  programmes  of  development,  the 
churches  must  preserve  through  the  Division  the  progress  of  mutual  love 
and  service  originating  in  the  renewed  congregation  and  individual.  We 
therefore  commend  such  direct  contacts  as  are  involved  in  the  Health  and 
Literature  Programmes.  We  express  also  the  continuing  need  to  assist  minority 
churches  where  such  assistance  is  necessary  for  their  work  or  even  their  sur¬ 
vival. 

2.  The  ultimate  source  of  our  commitment  to  Inter-Church  Aid  is  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Servant.  The  essence  of  this  commitment  is  love  within  the  local  con¬ 
gregation  reaching  out  into  the  neighbourhood  and  around  the  whole  world. 
While  the  Division  is  concerned  with  the  worldwide  expression  of  that  love 
and  is  involved  in  massive  programmes  of  development  and  relief,  it  is 
equally  concerned  with  the  individual  who  expresses  his  love  in  under¬ 
standing  prayer  and  in  gifts.  In  such  expressions  of  love  we  experience  and 
give  witness  to  the  breaking  into  our  present  time  of  the  end  in  which  all 
things  are  made  new. 

3.  In  this  connection  the  future  of  the  diakonia  desk,  or  office  of  social  services, 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  period  after  the  Assembly. 

4.  It  appears  that  the  project  method  adopted  by  the  Division  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  but  a  number  of  matters  need  further  study: 

a)  The  possibility  of  getting  help  faster,  especially  for  small  projects,  by 
shortening  and  simplifying  the  processes  involved; 

b)  The  coordination  in  some  measure  of  project  listings  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  various  confessions; 

c)  The  value  for  ecumenical  relationships  of  some  kind  of  direct  contact 
between  churches  participating  in  a  project; 

d)  The  method  of  finding  support  for  certain  international  projects; 

e)  The  question  of  a  relationship  of  strictly  church-centred  projects  and 
those  aimed  at  service  to  the  wider  community. 

f)  The  question  of  how  to  inform  the  member  churches  specifically  about 
the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  projects  which  the  Division  presents  for 
support. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  some  research  to  be  carried  out 
into  projects  approved  by  the  Division,  especially  since  1954,  to  ascertain 
such  information  as  the  number  and  types  of  projects  supported,  and  the  fate 
of  the  projects  after  support  through  the  Division  is  discontinued.  This  would 
build  on  and  extend  the  work  already  done  by  SASP.  The  future  shape  of 
the  Project  List  might  be  considerably  affected  by  the  results  of  such  research. 

6.  Wherever  possible,  churches  should  be  strengthened  in  their  service  by  loans 
at  low  interest  or  even  without  interest  and  not  only  by  grants.  By  the 
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mechanism  of  a  revolving  loan  fund,  administered  by  the  Division,  a  far  larger 
number  and  variety  of  projects  could  be  helped  over  the  years  and  each 
given  the  added  advantage  of  contributing  more  both  to  its  own  self-support 
and  to  other  enterprises.  This  may  well  be  one  of  the  main  future  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Division’s  work. 

7.  The  use  of  substantial  funds  originating  from  governments  in  social  service 
and  development  projects  is  welcomed  especially  on  the  basis  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  no  political  pressures  are  involved. 

8.  Relationships  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Division  should 
be  continued  and  strengthened.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  through¬ 
out  the  world  there  are  many  national  situations  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
cooperation,  though  increasing,  are  limited.  The  Division  can  help  the  growth 
of  good  relations  only  when  it  is  sensitive  to  such  local  situations.  Obviously 
the  fullest  cooperation  will  be  found  in  the  field  of  major  development  or 
emerging  projects. 

E.  Development 

I.  It  has  become  clear  at  this  Assembly  that  there  is  general  agreement  on  the 
need  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  member  churches  to  take  the 
total  development  needs  of  the  world  community  as  a  major  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  learned  something  of  the  plans  of  SASP,  the  Joint  Secretariat 
with  the  Commission  on  Peace  and  Justice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  for  their  own  work  in  this 
connection.  The  Division  is  already  involved  in  development  work  through 
many  of  the  projects  for  which  it  seeks  support,  as  well  as  through  its  work  in 
times  of  emergencies  and  much  of  its  work  with  refugees  and  migrants.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  this  involvement  is  haphazard  and  without  any 
settled  plan. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Division  give  the  needs  of  development  a  high  priority  in 
its  total  programme  and  that  it  play  its  part  along  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  keeping  before  the 
churches  their  responsibility  for  world-wide  development. 

II.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Division  to  help  churches  and  Christians  to 
assume  their  responsiblilities  in  the  field  of  development.  This  calls  for 
adequate  education  facilities  to  be  made  available  through  the  Division.  The 
Division  should  encourage  regional  and  area  consultations  on  development 
projects  and  education.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  (a)  production 
of  study  material,  (b)  publication  of  articles  on  development  issues  and  pro¬ 
jects,  in  church  as  well  as  secular  press;  (c)  regular  meetings  of  specialists  on 
development  education  between  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
National  Councils  of  Churches,  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  recommend  the  Division  to  study  and  take  ap¬ 
propriate  action  on  the  following  aspects  of  its  work: 

1.  Projects 

a)  The  Division  should  make  clear  to  all  its  related  churches,  councils 
of  churches  and  agencies  the  high  priority  which  should  be  assigned 
to  development  projects. 

b)  The  Division  should,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  re-examine  the 
present  criteria  which  govern  the  selection  of  projects.  (These  criteria 
are  listed  in  the  Division’s  publication,  Aim ,  Functions ,  Facilities  and 
Procedures.)  The  Division  should  further  carefully  define  special 
criteria  for  development  projects. 

Notes: 

Among  the  criteria  for  development  projects  the  following  might  be  con¬ 
sidered: 

i)  Projects  which  combine  the  meeting  of  acute  human  need  together 
with  an  attempt  to  tackle  the  need  on  a  long-range  basis. 

ii)  Projects  which  implement  Christian  principles  of  human  life  —  e.  g. 
improved  family  life,  health,  education,  human  dignity,  racial,  tribal 
and  caste  equality;  those  which  minister  to  youth  and  which  use  young 
people  in  their  implementation. 

iii)  Projects  which  represent  the  expressed  will  of  indigenous  groups  for 
their  own  development,  recognizing  the  probability  of  social  change 
resulting  in  better  conditions  of  life  for  the  whole  community. 

iv)  Projects  which  allow  for  the  participation  of  local  churches  or 
councils  of  churches  and  which  offer  potential  for  their  development 
in  meeting  the  new  demands  of  mission  in  their  own  societies. 

v)  Projects  which  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  leadership,  education 
in  self-help  and  training  in  productive  skills. 

vi)  Projects  which  are  pioneer  or  demonstration  in  character  and  have 
a  «multiplier»  effect  or  can  be  reproduced  elsewhere  if  successful. 

vii)  Projects  which  are  more  readily  dealt  with  by  voluntary  organiz¬ 
ations  than  by  governments  because  of  factors  of  social  change,  need 
for  flexibility,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  churches  should  not  invest  money 
in  projects  which  can  find  adequate  help  from  governmental  or  other 
organizations;  in  some  cases  the  best  method  is  a  combination  of 
government  funds  and  church  services. 

viii)  Projects  which  are  ecumenical  and  which  contribute  towards  closer 
fellowship  and  cooperation  with  other  religious  communities  in  service 
to  society. 
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ix)  Projects  which  provide  opportunities  for  the  churches  to  participate 
creatively  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  nation-building  with  an 
openness  which  will  help  the  churches  to  include  others  in  planning  and 
decision  making. 

x)  Projects  which  are  designed  to  form  part  of  government  development 
programmes  for  the  area  and  in  which  the  church  takes  part  with 
government  and  others  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work. 

xi)  Projects  which  are  limited  in  duration  or  are  subject  to  review  after 
three  to  five  years  or  can  be  taken  over  and  carried  on  by  indigenous 
resources  after  a  period  of  outside  assistance. 

xii)  Projects  which  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  what  makes  for 
successful  development. 

xiii)  Projects  which  are  planned  with  concrete  objectives  measurable  in 
terms  of  results  and  in  which  evaluation  procedures  are  included  from 
the  start. 

c)  The  Division  should  offer  resources  for  technical  consultation  in 
the  development  and  subsequent  evaluation  of  projects.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  can  be  done  largely  through  the  secretariat  now  known  as 
Special  Assistance  for  Social  Projects. 

d)  The  Division  should  devise  and  conduct  a  disciplined  plan  of 
evaluation  and  careful  reporting  on  projects;  such  reports  to  be  made 
available  to  a  wide  constituency. 

e)  The  Division  should  develop  new  ways  of  quick  initial  funding 
of  promising  development  project  proposals.  One  method  for  serious 
consideration  is  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  from  which 
advances  can  be  made  to  small  development  projects,  funding  deci¬ 
sions  being  made  by  a  screening  committee  in  cooperation  with 
SASP,  ECLOF,  and  other  appropriate  World  Council  bodies.  It  is 
hoped  that  donor  agencies  related  to  the  Division  will  provide  the 
initial  fund.  Replenishment  of  the  Fund  would  take  place  through 
the  normal  procedures  of  listing. 

f)  The  Division  should  encourage  the  investment  of  church  resources 
in  development  projects  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  churches 
in  the  initiating  countries  may  find  it  impossible  to  sponsor  directly. 
These  funds  may  come  from  corporate  church  capital,  the  voluntary 
self-taxing  of  Christians  or  investment  companies  formed  for  this 
specific  purpose. 

2.  Other  relationships 

The  Division  should  use  the  facilities  provided  by  relationships  with 
churches,  national  and  regional  ecumenical  bodies,  and  the  Con- 
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fessional  bodies,  and  also  with  appropriate  United  Nations’  agencies 
in  a  total  effort  to  face  the  problems  of  development. 

3.  Relations  with  other  WCC  Divisions  and  Departments 

Close  collaboration  should  be  maintained  with  SASP,  the  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Church  and  Society,  the  Division 
of  Ecumenical  Action,  the  Joint  Secretariat  with  the  Commission  on 
Peace  and  Justice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  WCC’s 
Department  of  Communication,  noting  especially  the  unique  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work  of  the  Division’s  information  officer  in  supplying 
donor  agencies  with  essential  emergency  appeal,  project,  and  other 
interchurch  aid  material  that  requires  specialized  knowledge  that 
can  be  gained  only  by  locating  him  within  the  Division. 

F.  Refugees  and  Migrants 

I.  Refugees 

1.  The  mandate  for  a  Christian  ministry  to  the  homeless  and  uprooted  has 
been  stated  so  convincingly  and  so  frequently  that  it  requires  no  reiteration 
at  this  time. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  Christians  individually  and  through  the  corporate 
church  bodies  collaborating  nationally  and  internationally  have  responded 
to  this  mandate  is  a  cause  for  gratitude  to  God. 

3.  Nevertheless,  we  note  with  a  deep  sense  of  concern  that  uprootedness 
and  homelessness,  whether  resulting  from  violence,  war  and  revolution  or 
other  causes,  such  as  voluntary  exile  for  reasons  of  conscience,  continues  to 
afflict  people  in  every  continent.  Three  examples  illustrate  the  world 
refugee  problem  at  the  present  time: 

a)  Three-quarters  of  the  world’s  refugees  are  in  Asia.  In  Vietnam  a 
whole  nation  has  been  devastated  and  uprooted. 

b)  There  are  refugees  in  35  of  the  57  states  in  Africa.  They  range  from 
tribal  groups  who  have  fled  in  mass,  to  individual  political  exiles  from 
Southern  Africa. 

c)  In  the  Middle  East  the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab 
refugees  and  uprooted  people  has  worsened,  and  hopes  for  a  just  and 
constructive  solution  cannot  be  realized  without  a  political  settlement 
which  respects  basic  human  rights. 

4.  Even  though  the  intensity  of  misery  and  the  numbers  of  uprooted  people 
grows,  knowledge  of  many  situations  is  inadequate,  and  public  awareness 
and  consequently  public  concern  for  them  is  diminishing. 

5.  In  these  circumstances  the  Church  must  strengthen  its  ministry  to  those 
who  have  already  become  the  tragic  victims  of  man’s  sinfulness  and  in¬ 
humanity.  Concurrently  the  Church  must  increase  its  plea  to  mankind  for 
a  recognition  of  fundamental  human  rights  and  justice  and  a  greater  spirit 
of  reconciliation. 
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It  was  resolved  — 

1.  that  the  Assembly  call  upon  the  churches  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  efforts  to  aid  the  refugees: 

a)  by  urging  governments 

i)  to  take  direct  action  in  providing  the  necessary  assistance; 

ii)  to  endorse  United  Nations’  declarations,  conventions,  and 
agreements  for  the  protection  of  human  rights; 

iii)  to  increase  their  contributions  to  United  Nations’  programmes 
of  assistance. 

b)  by  directly  expressing  their  identification  with  uprooted  people 
through  support  of  the  Refugee  Programme  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  involvement,  in  cooperation  with  other  chur¬ 
ches  and  voluntary  agencies,  in  refugee  projects. 

2.  that  the  Assembly  request  the  Division  — 

a)  to  strengthen  its  work  for  refugees  throughout  the  world, 
in  collaboration  with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  (UNRWA),  the  Inter-Governmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration  and  other  related  intergovern¬ 
mental  agencies,  by  a  flexible  centrally  organized  operation  that 
will  most  effectively  render  assistance  to  them;  including  pro¬ 
grammes  for  family  reunion,  social  resettlement,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  continuing  long-term  care  to  ensure  satisfactory  resettle¬ 
ment. 

b)  to  collaborate  with  local  churches,  councils  of  churches,  and 
regional  conferences  in  supporting  their  refugee  programmes, 
and  in  reviewing  and  assessing  priorities; 

c)  to  encourage  initiatives  to  meet  basic  human  needs  in  an 
imaginative  and  pioneering  way. 

3.  that  the  Assembly  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mitee  in  respect  of  the  following  three  specific  situations: 

a)  In  Vietnam  the  churches  must  not  only  continue  their  present 
work  and  aid,  but  must  plan  now  for  post-war  programmes.  One 
task  to  be  undertaken  immediately  is  the  training  of  staff  workers 
to  serve  in  reconstruction.  But  the  programmes  of  churches  and 
voluntary  agencies  cannot  possibly  meet  the  need  alone.  We 
urge  governments  and  the  United  Nations  to  make  adequate  and 
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acceptable  plans  ready  to  be  acted  on  immediately  conditions 
permit; 

b)  in  West  Africa,  plans  for  rehabilitation  in  Nigeria  and  the 
former  Eastern  Region  should  be  made  now  to  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  fighting  ceases; 

c)  in  the  Middle  East:  In  the  present  situation  UNRWA  needs 
increased  financial  support  from  governments  and  the  churches’ 
ministry  to  the  homeless  uprooted  must  be  intensified. 

II.  Migrants 

1.  So  long  as  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  and  areas  exists,  so 
long  will  there  be  migration  of  peoples  in  search  of  greater  opportunities. 
Thus  the  long-term  solution  to  the  problems  of  migration  must  be  seen  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  quest  for  development. 

2.  Migration,  both  internal  and  international,  takes  many  forms  including; 

a)  rapid  urbanization  very  often  leading  to  slum  conditions; 

b)  the  use  of  temporary  workers  in  developing  industries; 

c)  the  seasonal  migration  of  agricultural  workers; 

d)  the  movement  of  skilled  people  to  economically  developed  areas 
(«brain  drain»). 

3.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  we  call  the  attention  of  the  churches  to  the 
following  tasks: 

a)  working  for  the  elimination  of  all  systems  exploiting  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  migrants  and  the  areas  from  which  they  come; 

b)  the  two-way  ministry  of  the  Church,  involving  on  the  one  hand 
care  for  those  caught  up  in  the  system  as  well  as  a  ministry  from  the 
migrants  to  their  new  neighbours; 

c)  the  encouragement  of  full  participation  by  the  migrants  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  any  policies  and  programmes  which  concern 
them. 

It  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Assembly  request  the  Division  to  — 

4.  a)  give  priority  to  studies  of  migration  in  different  areas,  particul¬ 
arly  centred  on  such  basic  questions  as: 

i)  the  fundamental  causes  and  consequences  of  migrations; 

ii)  the  responsibility  of  national  economies  for  all  those  workers 
who  come  from  outside  the  political  boundaries; 
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iii)  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  between  migrants  and  indigenous 
populations; 

iv)  the  two-way  ministry  of  migrants  to  the  churches  and  of  the 
churches  to  migrants; 

v)  the  consequences  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of  many 
migrants  on  the  one  hand  to  return  home  and  on  the  other  to 
become  permanent  residents  where  they  are  working; 

vi)  the  possibilities  of  encouraging  a  more  fluid  deployment  of 
development  capital  in  areas  where  people  are  already  living; 

vii)  the  «brain  drain»,  including  particularly  the  responsibility  of 
those  migrating,  of  the  countries  receiving  them,  and  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  their  home  countries. 

Since  questions  of  migration  are  closely  related  to  development,  this 
necessitates  collaboration  with  other  divisions  and  departments  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
following: 

b)  the  setting  up  of  procedures  to  discover  and  activate  demonstration 
projects  following  up  migration  studies; 

c)  the  development  of  increased  competence  in  the  field  of  migration 
by: 

i)  establishing  an  exchange  programme  for  those  in  the  churches  engaged 
in  study  and  action; 

ii)  making  available  qualified  people  on  a  short-term  basis  to  assist  the 
Migration  Secretariat; 

d)  the  establishment  of  closer  relationships  with  regional  and  national 
church  committees  on  migration  and  the  encouragement  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  bodies  where  they  should  exist; 

e)  the  encouragement  of  increasing  cooperation  with  other  world  bodies, 
and  especially  with  Roman  Catholic  organizations  in  this  field; 

f)  the  continuation  of  the  publication  of  Migration  Today  in  English, 
French  and  German  as  a  valuable  means  of  informing  the  churches 
about  new  developments  in  the  field  of  migration. 

G.  Personnel 

1.  As  Christians  go  from  land  to  land  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  to  the  world,  they  witness  to  the  ecumenical  nature  of  the  Church. 
If,  however,  the  common  resources  of  the  churches  in  terms  of  manpower, 
money  and  expertise  are  to  be  made  available  for  the  total  use  of  the  Church, 
individual  churches  must  see  the  need  for  a  machinery  of  cooperation  both 
for  the  calling  and  the  sending  of  people. 
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2.  Decisions  ought  to  be  reached  through  the  common  involvement  of  those 
who  are  in  need  of  manpower,  those  with  responsibility  for  communicating 
that  need  to  others,  and  those  able  to  respond.  At  present  most  persons  going 
from  one  church  to  another  do  so  because  of  direct  contacts  between  two 
churches.  An  ecumenical  plan  for  the  use  of  the  churches’  manpower  is  now 
called  for.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  in  particular  the  Divisions 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and 
World  Service  should  provide  a  forum  for  the  development  of  such  a  plan, 
world-wide  in  scope. 

3.  Plans  should  be  developed  for  the  best  use  of  expatriate  personnel  within  a 
whole  country  or  region. 

4.  Ways  must  be  found  to  implement  the  sharing  of  personnel  between  and 
within  the  continents.  Regional  conferences,  such  as  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches,  should  be  equipped 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  priorities  and  the  movement  of 
persons.  We  recall  that  the  presence  of  international  personnel  can  be  of 
importance  in  violent  situations. 

5.  The  sending  and  receiving  of  people  is  the  responsibility  of  every  church. 
New  cooperative  structures  are  needed  at  the  national  and  international 
levels  if  all  churches  are  to  be  able  to  participate  fully. 

6.  A  foreign  worker  should  at  the  same  time  be  an  employee  of  the  church 
to  which  he  goes  and  a  missionary  of  his  home  church.  Responsibility  for  this 
financial,  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  should  be  borne  by  both  the  home  church 
and  the  host  church. 

7.  The  churches  must  achieve  greater  flexibility  in  the  matter  of  providing 
funds  for  the  support  of  people  so  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  both  of 
funds  and  of  the  people  who  are  needed  for  the  church  in  any  one  place  to 
fulfil  its  ministry  most  effectively.  The  sending  agencies  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  making  available  a  part  of  their  resources  for  the  support  of  people  for 
workers  outside  their  own  constituency. 

8.  The  Division  should  extend  its  network  of  correspondents  for  personnel 
recruitment  so  that  people  may  be  effectively  found  from  Eastern  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  for  service  in  other  areas. 

9.  Developing  countries  must  have  competent  technicians  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  their  programmes  in  the  field  of  development.  The  churches  have  within 
their  membership  people  possessing  the  technical  and  administrative  skills 
needed,  and  a  responsibility  to  work  out  together  ways  in  which  people  may 
be  provided  for  development  work  with  governments  and  other  national 
structures.  While  the  churches  should  welcome  the  willingness  of  young  people 
to  serve  abroad,  they  must  insist  on  the  necessity  for  skill  and  professional 
expertise  as  requirements  for  effective  service. 

10.  Ways  should  be  explored  of  providing  international  study/service  teams 
of  young  people  to  work  in  development  projects. 
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11.  Ways  should  be  explored  to  send  trained,  qualified  and  committed  Christian 
men  and  women  for  service  at  the  request  of  governmental  and  other  secular 
agencies. 

H.  Scholarships 

It  is  imperative  that  the  churches  enable  the  Division  to  expand  its  scholar¬ 
ships  programme,  not  only  by  providing  opportunities  for  theological  students 
to  study  outside  their  own  countries  and  denominations,  but  also  by  providing 
the  larger  funds  necessary  to  enable  it  to  provide  scholarships  for  those  training 
for  leadership  in  the  technical  work  of  developing  communities.  This  training 
would  involve  not  merely  academic  but  also  field  training  in  development 
situations.  Among  theological  students  priority  should  be  given  to  providing 
study  opportunities  within  the  student’s  own  continent  if  this  is  practicable. 
Special  attention  ought  also  to  be  given  to  facilitating  scholarships  enabling 
student  exchange  between  Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches. 

The  establishment  of  some  form  of  coordination  is  recommended  between 
World  Council  of  Churches’  scholarships  and  those  of  confessional  and  mission 
agencies,  although  complete  centralization  would  obviously  be  impracticable. 
The  high  standard  of  the  scholarships  scheme  of  the  Division  is  encouraging 
and  the  return  of  scholars  to  their  own  country  is  noted  with  approval. 

I.  Material  Aid 

It  was  noted  that  the  appointment  of  a  Material  Aid  Secretary  to  the 
Divisional  Staff  had  taken  place  since  the  last  Assembly,  and  that  the  value 
of  this  appointment  has  proved  itself  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Assembly  — 

a)  give  general  approval  to  the  following  priorities  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  work  — 

1)  the  working  out  of  plans  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of 
the  churches  and  their  service  agencies  in  times  of  disaster; 

2)  the  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  finding  material  aid 
resources  in  industry; 

3)  the  attempt  to  find  material  aid  items  at  reduced  prices  in 
connection  with  projects  on  the  project  list; 

4)  the  study  of  the  possibility  of  joint  action  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  a  view  to  obtaining  freight  reimbursement 
for  relief  supplies  shipped  from  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  countries; 

5)  the  coordination  and  sharing  of  information  concerning 
material  aid  shipments; 

6)  preparation  for  the  predicted  food  crisis  that  threatens 
mankind  in  the  near  future. 
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b)  urge  the  Division  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  carrying 
out  of  these  tasks. 

K.  Emergencies 

We  recognize  the  continuing  importance  of  the  churches’  ministry  of  compas¬ 
sion  to  people  in  acute  human  need  and  commend  the  responses  of  the 
churches,  through  the  procedures  of  the  Division,  to  natural  disasters  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  we  ask  that  the  use  of  resources  of 
money  and  material  made  available  in  response  to  emergency  appeals  be 
planned  in  such  a  way  that  the  opportunity  may  be  used  not  merely  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  those  affected  but  also  for  the  development  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Assembly  — 

a)  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service; 

b)  empower  the  Division  to  continue  its  work  under  its  existing 
mandate. 


86.  REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Earl  of  March  presented  the  second  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  report  and  a  record  of  Assembly  action  upon  it 
appears  in  minute  73,  pp.  205  ff. 


87.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Oberkirchenrat  Ulrich  Fick  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Departmen  of  Communication,  together  with  a  statement  on  the 
Church  and  the  Media  of  Mass  Communication  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Committee.  In  doing  so  he  expressed  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  press,  radio  and  television  services  who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
the  work  of  the  Assembly  known  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  motion  of  Oberkirchenrat  Fick,  which  was  seconded  and  put  to 
the  vote,  it  was  resolved  — 

that  in  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Department  of 
Communication,  the  Assembly  — 
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a)  adopt  the  Statement  on  the  Church  and  the  Media  of  Mass 
Communication  (see  Appendix  XI)  and  commend  it  to  the  churches 
for  study  and  appropriate  action; 

b)  instruct  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Communication  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  for  increased  cooperation  with  communication 
officers  of  other  organizations  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre; 

c)  approve  the  statement  of  the  Aims  and  Functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  contained  therein. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 

The  Committee  met  for  seven  sessions,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  newly- 
established  Department  of  Communication,  with  its  offices  in  both  Gen¬ 
eva  and  New  York,  and  considered  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Work 
Book  for  the  period  following  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

The  Committee  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  new  Department  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  communication  services  in  the  Ecumenical 
Centre  would  be  coordinated  by  it. 

The  Committee  endorsed  the  statement  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Information  in  1967: 

«The  Departmental  Committee  takes  note  of  the  extraordinary  volume 
of  work  expected  of,  and  performed  by,  the  small  staff.  The  com¬ 
munications  committees  of  many  single  churches  vastly  exceed  in 
budget  and  personnel  the  present  resources  of  the  WCC  Department 
of  Information.  We  are  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  work-load  carried 
by  our  staff,  and  at  their  ability  to  maintain  high  quality  of  output 
under  this  pressure.  We  are  convinced  that  the  work  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  even  at  its  present  level  without  increased  staff  and  financing. 

The  Members  of  the  Departmental  Committee  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  the  unlikelihood  of  being  able  to  effect  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  financial  support  of  the  entire  WCC  without  adequate 
resources  being  made  available  for  telling  the  story  of  the  Council’s 
achievements  and  purpose  to  the  general  public.  We  urge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  supplying  additional  resources  so  that  the  Department  may 
extend  the  range  and  intensity  of  its  work  of  information  and  inter¬ 
pretation  at  the  same  time  as  the  WCC  turns  to  its  constituency  for 
additional  financial  supports 

While  the  Committee  met,  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Communication 
was  responsible  for  communication  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  translation 
booths  and  in  the  press  centre  and  so  carried  a  double  load  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  are  happy  to  report  to  the  Assembly  that  press,  radio  and  TV 
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coverage  of  this  Assembly  was  more  intensive  than  that  of  any  other 
World  Council  meeting  in  the  past. 

More  than  half  of  the  Committee’s  time  was  taken  up  by  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion  of  the  statement  on  «The  Church  and  the  Media 
of  Mass  Communications  The  fifth  draft  presented  to  the  Assembly  on 
July  11  was  re-written  and  accepted  by  the  Committee. 

Since  the  Central  Committee  in  1967  combined  the  Departments  of  In¬ 
formation,  Publications  and  Translation  into  a  central  Department  of 
Communication,  new  aims  and  functions  had  to  be  prepared.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  accepted  the  aim  and  functions  attached  to  this  report  and  forwards 
them  to  the  new  Central  Committee  for  adoption. 

The  Committee  welcomes  the  action  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Enugu 
in  1965  to  authorize  the  Department  to  raise  funds  up  to  $150  000  to 
establish  a  Revolving  Fund  to  facilitate  the  production  of  films,  photos, 
TV  and  radio  programmes  on  the  understanding  that  the  Department 
should  not  approach  churches  or  foundations  likely  to  be  approached  by 
the  World  Council  for  its  own  purposes  but  only  those  bodies  likely  to  be 
prospective  clients  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  all  its  productions. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  suggestion  and  hope  expressed  in  the  Work 
Book  that  all  church  agency  press  departments  housed  in  the  Ecumenical 
Centre  in  Geneva  might  pool  as  many  of  their  resources  as  possible  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  their  common  ministry  in  the  field  of  press,  broad¬ 
casting  and  visual  arts,  and  to  save  duplication  of  services.  Already  some 
cooperation  takes  place  with  good  results. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  if  such  integration  would  not  provide 
substantial  help  for  the  Secretary  of  Radio/TV  and  the  Secretary  for 
Visual  Arts,  other  ways  must  be  found  to  secure  help  for  these  offices  in 
order  to  answer  the  urgent  requests  for  materials  which  come  from  the 
churches. 

The  Committee  felt  that  in  order  to  serve  member  churches  and  national 
councils  in  a  more  efficient  way,  one  staff  person  should  have  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  planning  and  research.  The  audiences  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  are  so  varied  culturally,  linguistically,  confessionally  and  otherwise  that 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  specific  needs  of  each:  national 
councils,  member  churches,  seminaries,  renewal  groups,  clergy,  laity,  etc. 
Since  the  present  staff  is  already  overburdened  by  its  responsibilities, 
ways  should  be  found  to  add  such  a  planner  to  the  central  office  of  the 
Department. 

The  Committee  welcomed  the  coordination  of  World  Council  publications 
and  urged  the  Department  to  overcome  the  gross  imbalance  of  material 
in  English  over  the  other  official  languages  of  the  Council.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  shortage  of  staff  and  finance  makes  the  implementation  of  this 
recommendation  difficult. 

The  Committee  commended  the  Translation  Section  for  its  work  during 
this  Assembly  and  in  the  period  preceding  it,  realizing  that  the  budget 
was  totally  inadequate  for  the  task  required  from  the  staff.  It  urged  the 
Director  to  keep  before  the  Central  Committee  the  task  of  providing 
adequate  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council. 
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Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Department  of  Communication 

Aim 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Communication  shall  be  to  assist  the  mem¬ 
ber  churches  and  the  other  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  extend  and  intensify  the  ecumenical  discussion,  to 
inform  the  churches  of  each  other’s  life  and  its  renewal,  and  to  interpret 
the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Department  shall  be: 

1.  To  provide  printed  and  audio-visual  material  about  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  renewal  of  the  churches,  and  to  assist  the  member 
churches  to  produce  and  disseminate  such  materials. 

2.  To  represent  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  relation  to  the  secular 
and  religious  press,  broadcasting  agencies  and  publishing  houses. 

T  T*o  issue  all  press  releases  in  the  name  of  the  WCC  and  its  divisions 
and  departments. 

4.  To  assist  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  WCC  in  devising  and 
utilizing  channels  of  communication  themselves  and  with  their  varied 
audiences. 

5.  To  coordinate,  administer  and  promote  the  publications  of  the  WCC 
and  to  assist  other  departments  and  divisions  in  the  production  and 
layout  of  their  publications. 

6.  To  assist  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  WCC  to  appreciate 
and  meet  the  linguistic  needs  and  desires  of  its  varied  audience. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  field  of 
communication  in  order  to  stimulate  the  participation  of  the  member 
churches  in  study  and  use  of  the  media. 


88.  AMENDMENT  TO  RULES 

Twenty-four  hours’  notice  having  been  given,  and  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  Dr  Blake  proposed  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  Rule  VIE  For  action  on  the  proposed  amendments  see 
minute  22  B,  page  119  ff. 


89.  RACISM 

On  behalf  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  Dr  J.  R.  Chandran  pre¬ 
sented  a  statement  on  Racism.  For  Assembly  action  see  minute  67  I, 
page  192. 
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90.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  it  was 
resolved  by  a  standing  vote  — 

that  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  at 
Uppsala,  Sweden  — 

1.  express  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  to  the  Church  on  earth  brought  about 
by  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  whose  presence  as  preacher  at  the 
Opening  Service  had  been  so  eagerly  awaited; 

2.  thank  God  for  the  faithful  and  prophetic  witness  he  bore  to  the  New 
Testament  commandment  of  love  through  his  ministry  and  the  relating  of 
non-violence  to  social  changes; 

3.  encourage  the  member-churches  to  continue  to  bring  his  example  before 
their  members  with  the  aim  of  deepening  their  own  Christian  witness; 

4.  ask  the  Central  Committee  to  explore  means  by  which  the  World  Council 
could  promote  studies  on  non-violent  methods  of  achieving  social  change, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  issue  of  using  violent  or  non-violent  methods  or 
social  change  has  been  raised  in  the  Reports  of  Sections  III,  IV  and  VI. 


91.  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

Bishop  O.  S.  Tomkins  presented  the  revised  text  of  the  Message  to  the 
Churches.  For  Assembly  action  see  minute  62,  page  174  f. 

Dr  Payne  declared  the  Business  Session  closed. 


Closing  Actions 


General  Session 

Dr  Payne  presiding. 

92.  GIFT  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod,  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Assembly  from  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  presented  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  a  copy  of  the  famous  Ikon  of  the  Trinity 
by  Andrew  Rublov.  «We  present  this  with  our  sincere  wishes  to  the 
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World  Council  of  Churches  . .  .  May  the  Triune  God  bless  the  Council, 
our  whole  fellowship  and  our  brotherhood. »  Dr  Blake  received  the  gift 
on  behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Dr  Payne  expressed  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly.  «This  is  something 
which  moves  us  deeply  and  I  assure  you  the  ikon  will  be  taken  to  Geneva 
and  placed  in  our  headquarters.  I  hope  you  will  convey  to  the  Patriarch 
our  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  gift.» 


93.  NEW  PRAESIDIUM 

Dr  Payne  invited  to  the  platform  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Praesidium.  Patriarch  Germanos  was  not  present  and  Bishop  Zulu  had 
already  left  Uppsala,  but  the  following  took  their  places:  Dr  W.  A.  Visser  5t 
Hooft  (Honorary  President),  Bishop  Johannes  Lilje,  Dr  D.  T.  Niles  and 
Dr  John  Coventry  Smith.  Dr  Payne,  who  had  also  been  elected  President, 
continued  in  the  Chair. 


94.  CHAIRMAN’S  CLOSING  ADDRESS 

«We  have  had  some  busy  and  exhausting  days,»  said  Dr  Payne,  «and  it 
is  perhaps  that  sense  of  exhaustion  which  predominates.  These  days  have 
been  exhilarating  and  significant  days,  for  there  has  been  constant 
evidence  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  established  twenty  years  ago, 
has  now  come  of  age  and  it  begins  to  face  the  problems  and  responsibilities 
that  come  when  childhood  and  youth  are  over.  We  are  very  privileged 
persons,  because  we  have  been  witnessing  and  sharing  in  this  remarkable 
process  of  being  drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  many 
different  races  and  traditions.  This  gives  special  opportunities  to  the 
people  of  God  and  places  special  responsibilities  upon  them.  We  remember 
that  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  gladly  have  been  with  us.  We  were 
elected  as  delegates  when  there  were  a  number  of  others  who  hoped  that 
they  would  be  elected,  and  for  them  we  must  have  a  thought.  There  are 
some  who  were  appointed  but  have  not  been  able  to  be  with  us.  We 
think  particularly  of  Bishop  Noth,  a  member  of  the  last  Central  Committee 
and  re-elected  to  the  new  Central  Committee.  We  think  of  Bishop 
Krummacher,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs.  We  would  gladly  have  had  here  the 
representatives  from  Burma  who  had  hoped  to  be  with  us.  We  would  also 
very  gladly  ha\  e  welcomed  Christian  brethren  from  China  from  whom 
we  have  been  cut  off  for  so  many  years.  And  there  are  other  Churches 
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that  have  not  been  able  to  send  representatives  to  this  Assembly.  We 
are  confident  that  the  new  Central  Committee  and  the  Secretariat  in 
Geneva  will  continue  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  re-establish  the  fullest 
fellowship  with  our  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  will  perhaps  return  from  this  Assembly  with 
some  sense  of  frustration  and  disappointment.  We  have  not  all  got  exactly 
the  decisions  and  statements  we  would  have  liked.  Perhaps  none  of  us  is 
completely  satisfied.  We  are  most  of  us  troubled  about  procedural  problems 
which  begin  to  multiply  just  because  of  the  success  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  drawing  us  together,  but  we  are  all  aware  that  we  return 
enriched  by  new  insights,  new  challenges,  new  friendships,  a  deeper 
oneness  and  a  new  awareness  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  in  creation 
and  redemption.  I  remember  Professor  Nygren  of  Lund  saying  that  the 
best  and  truest  definition  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  that  it  is  a  move¬ 
ment  within  all  churches  separately  and  together  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  That  is  still,  I  believe,  a  definition  we  should  keep  in  mind  and 
reflect  upon.  In  this  strange  complicated  process  we  are  all  of  us  trying 
better  to  understand  the  mystery  of  God’s  grace  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
You  will  notice  that  the  symbol  which  was  prepared  for  us  and  hangs 
above  us  is  based  on  the  classic  symbol  of  the  ecumenical  movement  — 
the  Cross  and  the  ship,  combined  in  unity.  The  upright  of  the  Cross  is 
the  mast  of  the  ship  and  the  arms  form  a  horizon.  The  forms  surrounding 
the  Cross  represent  the  sails  and  the  hull  of  the  ship.  The  sail  stands 
for  the  active  present,  the  circumference  for  the  world.  The  strongly 
marked  rudder  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  Cross.  The  rudder  shows 
movement  and  direction  towards  the  new  —  «Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new».  While  this  breaks  the  traditional  symmetry,  it  provides  the  impulse 
for  the  movement  from  the  centre  of  the  Cross  towards  its  circumference. 
Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  this  was  a  prophetic  interpretation  of  what 
this  Assembly  has  meant  and  will  mean  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  —  a  new  recognition  of  the  need  of  men,  whether  they  suffer 
from  war  or  want  or  exploitation  or  discrimination;  a  new  sense  that  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  show  actively  the  compassion  of  Christ  in  a 
needy  world? 

We  have  been  aware  of  tensions  and  conflicts.  That  between  Nigeria 
and  the  former  Eastern  Region  has  caused  us  peculiar  and  acute  distress. 
But  we  have  also  been  aware  of  how  closely  all  the  countries  and  the 
churches  to  which  we  belong  are  implicated  not  only  in  the  situation  there 
but  in  Vietnam,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  racial  tensions  wherever  they 
occur.  We  cannot  escape  from  an  involvement  which  is  far  more  than 
a  general  one.  It  is  a  particular  one. 

We  have  also  been  conscious  of  certain  pressures  —  that  perhaps  have 
been  too  tardily  recognized  but  not  ones  we  have  any  wish  to  resist  — 
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for  the  granting  of  fuller  participation,  not  only  in  this  Assembly  but  in 
all  the  work  of  the  World  Council,  to  representatives  of  the  different 
races  which  make  up  the  children  of  men,  the  children  of  God.  Represent¬ 
atives  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  other  lands  can  make  not 
only  an  important  but  an  essential  contribution  to  our  common  life  and 
to  our  understanding  of  the  Gospel.  There  have  been  pressures  for  the 
fuller  recognition  of  the  contribution  which  lay  men  and  women  and  a 
younger  generation  can  make  and  are,  indeed,  eager  to  make.  We  greatly 
rejoice  in  the  fellowship  with  those  who  come  from  the  Orthodox 
Churches,  so  many  of  whom  joined  the  World  Council  at  New  Delhi 
and  have  done  in  the  years  since;  we  rejoice  that  they  now  play  so  much 
larger  a  part  in  our  deliberations  than  in  any  former  Assembly.  We  have 
been  conscious  of  the  welcome  presence  among  us  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  observers  and  of  the  exciting  but  still  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  prospects  that  open  up  for  the  years  ahead  in  our  relationships 
with  the  great  Roman  Church.  We  trust  that  the  Delegated  Observers 
from  other  Churches  —  a  most  significant  list  to  which  I  would  draw 
your  attention  again  —  will  take  back  a  sympathetic  and  favourable 
report  and  the  assurance  that  we  welcome  their  closer  collaboration. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  experienced  other  assemblies  feel  that  in  the 
greater  variety  of  worship  here  we  have  come  to  a  deeper  understanding 
and  enrichment  than  on  any  other  occasion.  And  finally  we  have  been 
aware  that  a  new  chapter  has  begun.  We  are  under  new  leadership.  We 
take  farewell  of  some  who  are  greatly  honoured  among  us  and  greatly 
loved  and  we  wish  them  well  in  the  future  and  thank  them  for  the  services 
they  have  rendered.  We  gathered  a  few  days  ago  under  the  shadow  of 
very  heavy  losses  —  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  death  of 
Franklin  Clark  Fry.  This  afternoon  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mrs  Fry 
in  response  to  the  message  we  sent  to  her:  «Grateful  for  tribute  to  Dr  Fry. 
God’s  blessing  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  —  Hilda  Fry».  Her 
prayer  has  been  answered,  do  you  not  believe?  For  God’s  blessing  has 
been  over  us  in  spite  of  all  the  differences  in  discussion  that  we  have  had; 
in  spite  of  some  somewhat  tense  moments  —  some  of  a  personal  character, 
some  dealing  with  the  great  issues  of  the  world.  God  has  brought  us  to¬ 
gether  in  fellowship  and  has  prevented  us  from  any  disastrous  or  divisive 
acts.  There  is  a  phrase  which  comes  from  some  of  the  earliest  Christian 
liturgies  and  is  still  used  at  the  end  of  many  Eucharistic  services  today  as 
it  was  in  the  earlier  times  —  ite  missa  est.  The  scholars  argue  how  it  should 
be  exactly  translated.  We  make  it  our  own  and  may  interpret  it  as  «Go, 
this  is  the  sending  forth. »  As  we  come  to  this  moment  let  uns  recognize 
that  there  are  not  a  few  in  this  Assembly  who  are  going  back  home  to  very 
uncertain  situations,  some  of  them  very  dangerous  situations.  While  we 
have  been  here  there  have  been  events  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world  that  have  filled  many  with  anxiety.  We  remember  one  another. 
We  commend  one  another  to  God’s  guidance  —  to  him  who  gives  up¬ 
holding  grace  for  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

This  Assembly  would  not  have  been  so  successful  had  it  not  met  in 
these  very  attractive  surroundings  in  the  land  of  Sweden;  in  this  beautiful 
city  with  everything  so  well  appointed  and  so  well  organized,  and  I 
want  to  try  to  indicate  some  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  thanks. »  Dr  Payne 
then  named  the  very  many  people  and  organizations  whose  services  had 
been  so  generously  and  efficiently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
both  before  and  during  the  Assembly.  (Appendix  XVI.) 

Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  paid  tribute  to  the  «magnificent  work 
of  Dr  Payne  in  his  chairmanship.  We  thank  him  with  all  our  hearts. » 

Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren,  in  acknowledging  Dr  Payne’s  tribute 
to  the  host  committee  and  all  associated  with  it,  expressed  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  Assembly  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
On  behalf  of  the  Swedish  Churches  he  presented  to  the  World  Council 
the  ecumenical  symbol  which  had  hung  in  the  Assembly  Hall  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  meetings.  He  hoped  it  might  be  placed  outside  the 
Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva.  Dr  Blake  thanked  the  Archbishop  on 
behalf  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  this 
lasting  memorial  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  generous  friendship  and 
hospitality  of  the  Swedish  churches. 

Dr  Payne  then  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  Assembly  business  and 
called  members  to  meet  for  closing  Worship  in  the  Cathedral  at  8  p.m. 
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Appendix  I 


Report  of  the  Central  Committee 

as  presented  by  Dr  E.  A.  Payne 


Even  when  he  knew  he  would  not  be  present  at  this  Assembly,  Dr  Fry  hoped 
to  complete  his  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee.  But  his  strength 
failed  very  quickly  and  he  had  to  leave  the  task  unfinished.  He  asked  that  what 
he  had  already  prepared  be  put  into  my  hands. 

I  propose  to  read  the  completed  portion  exactly  as  he  left  it.  A  few  notes 
indicate  some  of  the  further  topics  on  which  he  intended  to  comment,  but  they 
are  very  scanty.  I  shall  indicate  the  point  at  which  responsibility  becomes  my 
own. 

With  this  report  the  Central  Committee  of  1961—1968  returns  its  mandate  and 
gives  an  accounting  of  its  stewardship.  We  do  so  in  profound  gratitude  to  God, 
whose  overarching  providence  and  active  Spirit  have  been  evident  in  the  life  of 
the  Council  all  through  these  six  and  a  half  years;  in  appreciation  to  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  us  when  they  appointed  us  to  this  responsibility,  and  in  a 
blend  of  satisfaction  at  what  has  been  achieved  and  of  regret  at  the  limitations 
on  it  that  have  been  imposed  by  our  shortcomings. 

A  word  about  the  nature  of  the  report  should  be  spoken  at  once.  It  is 
designed  to  be  factual,  to  centre  around  the  events,  to  give  a  recital  of  the  issues 
of  the  inter-Assembly  period,  not  to  deal  with  them  in  depth.  The  more  reflective 
side  of  it,  the  interpretative,  the  prophetic  will  come  immediately  after,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  General  Secretary,  as  it  should.  The  assignment  that  has  been 
given  to  me,  in  a  word,  is  a  bit  more  prosaic;  it  is  to  provide  an  accurate 
survey  of  where  we  are  and  of  what  has  been  done.  In  a  sense  it  is  to  bring 
the  Assembly  up-to-date  as  it  stands  at  the  starting  line  of  its  own  life  and 
activity.  So  deep  is  my  commitment  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  has 
been  so  large  a  part  of  my  life  that  it  will  require  effort  to  stay  within  the 
proper  boundaries. 

The  scope  of  what  is  expected  of  the  Central  Committee  is  so  broad  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  just  where  to  lay  hold  of  it  to  make  the  best  start.  In  fact 
it  is  almost  all-encompassing;  it  covers  nearly  the  whole  gamut  of  the  Council 
itself.  Under  the  constitution  and  rules,  the  only  powers  denied  to  it  are  to 
amend  the  constitution,  to  modify  the  allocation  of  its  own  members  and,  putting 
it  negatively,  to  take  actions  inconsistent  with  the  policies  laid  down  by  the 
Assembly.  As  a  result,  properly  speaking,  the  full,  unabridged  report  of  the 
Central  Committee  is  not  to  be  identified  with  this  statement  at  all.  It  is  really 
volume-size.  It  consists  of  the  entire  book,  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala,  which  I  here 
and  now  formally  lay  before  you  with  all  the  range  of  contents  to  be  found  in 
it  and  all  the  issues  which  it  raises.  My  words  are  to  be  seen  simply  as  prefatory 
and  in  the  nature  of  synopsis.  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  in  detail. 
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The  fact  that  one  aspect  or  another  is  not  singled  out  in  them  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  value  judgement.  My  purpose  is  to  furnish  some  human  touches,  to 
let  lights  play  over  the  whole,  to  impart  at  least  a  little  of  the  colour  of  life, 
to  set  it  all  in  a  bit  of  dynamic  perspective. 

For  example,  the  Central  Committee  met  five  times  in  the  nearly  seven  years, 
not  counting  the  brief  sessions  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  and  just  before  the  beginning  of  this  one;  at  Paris  in  1962,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  in  the  USA  in  1963,  at  Enugu  in  Eastern  Nigeria  in  January 
1965,  at  Geneva  in  February  1966,  and  at  Heraklion,  Crete  in  August  1967. 
Each  meeting  had  a  flavour  of  its  own  and  was  in  its  way  unforgettable. 
Attendance  was  excellent,  especially  if  one  reminds  oneself  of  the  other  heavy 
obligations  in  church,  in  education  and  generally  in  society  of  the  distinguished 
personnel  of  the  committee.  It  ranged  from  eighty-one,  mainly  the  elected  mem¬ 
bers  but  including  a  few  substitutes,  to  ninety-one  out  of  the  potential  of  one 
hundred  and  six.  All  present  were  notably  diligent  and  gave  themselves  inten¬ 
sively  to  the  work  before  us.  Every  one  has  worn  his  membership  of  the  Central 
Commitee  as  a  badge  of  honour  and,  with  very  few  lapses,  has  been  con¬ 
scientious  about  the  responsibilities  entailed.  One  recommendation  on  which  you 
will  be  asked  to  act  suggests  an  expansion  of  the  size  of  the  committee  to  adapt 
it  more  adequately  and  fairly  to  the  increasing  numbers  and  geographical  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  member  churches  of  the  council. 

One  of  the  ruling  concerns  —  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  that  —  which  was 
expressed  at  New  Delhi,  I  am  happy  to  report,  has  proved  to  be  a  phantasm; 
or  if  that  is  too  strong  a  word,  at  least  remarkably  unsubstantial.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fear  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fuse  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  the  earlier  elements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  together  and 
to  amalgamate  them  into  a  new  whole.  Immense  credit  belongs  to  the  men  of 
good  will,  particularly  on  the  staff,  on  both  sides;  it  is  an  honour  roll  as  I  call 
them  off  one  by  one  in  my  mind;  but  the  underlying  fact  is  that  a  pervasive 
spirit  of  unity  already  existed  and  has  appeared  professionally  in  the  most  natural 
way.  The  purpose,  the  orientation,  the  attitude  of  the  two  organizations  were 
complementary  and  ready  to  flow  into  one,  more  than  those  of  us  who  had  been 
active  in  their  separate  lives,  or  even  in  both  of  them  at  the  same  time,  had 
always  realized  or  at  least  acknowledged. 

As  for  the  so-called  representatives  of  missionary  interests  on  the  Central 
Committee,  it  has  been  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  start.  There  has 
not  been  a  partisan  or  special  pleader  among  them  and  they  have  found  many 
sharing  their  convictions  and  imbued  with  the  same  zeal.  They  have  been  among 
our  most  valued  colleagues  over  the  whole  gamut  of  our  common  life.  Organiza¬ 
tionally  it  has  actually  become  hard  to  think  back  to  when  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the  World  Council’s 
operations  and  concern.  Now  they  would  seem  strangely  truncated  without  it. 
Even  the  small  complication  centring  in  the  relationship  of  the  Department  of 
Missionary  Studies  and  Studies  in  Evangelism  with  each  other  and  with  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has  been  successfully  worked  out.  What¬ 
ever  open  questions  do  remain,  and  they  include  basic  ones,  are,  we  believe,  on 
the  way  to  being  solved. 
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The  decade  of  the  «sixties»,  continuously  since  New  Delhi  as  well  as  at  it, 
has  been  a  time  of  dramatic  growth  for  the  Council.  It  is  an  exceptional  thing  for 
an  organization  to  give  power  over  its  membership  list  to  a  subordinate  body,  and 
since  the  WCC  has  done  that  to  the  Central  Committee  an  accounting  is  plainly 
in  order.  As  many  as  thirty-six  churches  have  been  admitted  as  full  members 
ad  interim,  including  several  ancient,  strong  and  influential  ones  (it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  only  a  few  by  calling  their  names  although  one  is  tempted 
to  do  so)  while  others  possess  the  vitality  and  hopefulness  of  youth.  Their  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  is  Africa  thirteen;  Asia  six;  Australia  one;  Europe  (chiefly 
Eastern  Europe)  eleven;  Latin  America  including  the  Caribbean  four;  North 
America  one.  Confessionally,  in  harmony  with  the  constituency  of  the  World 
Council  before  they  were  added  and  amplifying  it,  they  are:  Anglican  one;  Bap¬ 
tist  two;  Congregational  two;  Disciples  one;  Lutheran  eight;  Methodist  three; 
Old  Catholic  one;  Oriental  Orthodox  two;  Orthodox  three;  Reformed  eight; 
United  three;  others  two.  In  addition  nine  very  small  communions  have  been 
given  the  status  of  associated  churches  pending  the  decision  of  this  Assembly  in 
regard  to  such  a  classification. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  enlivening  features  of  every  full  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  has  been  our  continued  custom  of  having  a  «main  theme» 
to  stir  our  minds  and  clarify  our  vision  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  That 
thought  component  has  been  salutary;  it  has  provided  a  healthy  counterweight 
to  the  many  action  components  that  crowded  the  rest  of  our  days  so  heavily.  We 
look  back  in  thankfulness  on  those  who  have  offered  this  intellectual  and  often 
spiritual  leadership: 


1962 

1963 

1965 

1966 

1967 


The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age 
of  Universal  History 

The  Church’s  Responsibility  in  the 
New  Societies 

The  Meaning  of  Membership  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Call  to  Conversion  and  Service  and 
Its  Meaning  for  the  Church’s  Participa¬ 
tion  in  God’s  Work 

The  Ecumenical  Way  and  the  Specific 
Role  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Concern  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  for  Evangelism 


Principal  John  Marsh 
Father  Paul  Verghese 

Pasteur  Jean  Kotto 
Dr  Klaus  von  Bismarck 
General  Secretary 
W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft 

The  Rev.  Adeolu 
Adegbola 

General  Secretary 
W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft 

Rev.  Philip  Potter 


In  historical  perspective  there  is  no  question  what  the  overtowering  event  — 
or  rather  series  of  events  of  the  period  of  this  Central  Committee  has  been. 
It  is  the  change  in,  indeed  the  transformation  of,  the  relations  of  the  World 
Council  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  exceedingly  generous  reciprocity  for 
the  invitation  that  we  gave  to  five  observers  from  that  Church  to  attend  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly,  delegated  observers  of  our  and  of  related  confessional 
movements  and  churches  were  welcomed  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  were  given  a  status  and  privileges  that  set  a  new  standard 
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for  all  the  future.  Following  the  adoption  of  the  Decree  de  cecumenismo  by  that 
Council,  preliminary  conversations  began  on  the  strength  of  principles  enunciated 
therein  which  issued  in  the  decision  of  our  committee  at  Enugu  in  1965  to 
approve  the  formation  of  a  joint  working  group  on  a  continuing  basis.  Its  com¬ 
position,  by  agreement  in  recognition  of  the  variegated  character  of  the  World 
Council  in  contrast  to  the  unity  of  a  single  church,  has  been  eight  from  our  side 
and  six  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  prospect  that  that  number  will  be  increased. 

The  task  of  the  group  was  designated  as  being  to  work  out  the  principles  to 
be  observed  in  further  collaboration  and  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  generally 
to  explore  the  range  of  possibilities.  Seven  extended  meetings  have  so  far  been 
held,  which  have  been  described  as  «illuminating»  and  «invigorating».  The 
agenda  continues  to  expand  as  mutual  confidence  and  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
grow.  In  widely  ramified  joint  activity  already  under  way,  in  which  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  World  Council’s  departments  have  been  participants,  noteworthy  sam¬ 
ples  have  been  the  composition  of  guidelines  for  worship  at  ecumenical  gather¬ 
ings,  sponsorship  of  the  recent  Beirut  Conference  on  World  Cooperation  for 
Development  and  the  issuance  of  a  unified  plea  for  peace  in  Nigeria  by  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  and  your  own  officers.  This  is  not  to  say  that  thorny  problems 
have  not  been  encountered,  that  there  are  not  areas  of  potential  development  of 
contacts  that  are  still  retarded,  or  that  all  obstacles,  including  some  bulky  ones  of 
long  standing,  have  been  removed.  The  Central  Committee  has  «insisted  that  the 
member  churches  must  be  kept  constantly  and  candidly  informed»  throughout. 

Of  equal  priority  and  of  no  less  concern  —  the  two  are  always  linked  in  our 
thinking  —  is  the  World  Council’s  relationship  to  conservative  evangelicals.  Our 
committee  has  striven  as  assiduously  over  the  past  six  years  to  increase  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  deeply-committed  and  fervently  Christian  brethren  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  too,  with  more  meagre  results.  We  believe  that  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ecumenical  dialogue  will  lead  to  great  mutual  enrichment.  Two 
consultations  have  been  held  at  Bossey  for  the  purpose  of  bridge-building.  One 
issue  of  the  Ecumenical  Review  was  largely  devoted  to  the  good  cause  of  deep¬ 
ened  acquaintance.  We  are  elated  that  one  of  the  platform  addresses  at  this 
Assembly  will  be  by  a  German  Pentecostalist. 

Never  did  the  committee  meet  but  the  voices  of  the  world  were  clamant 
about  it.  Set  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  age,  it  was  inevitable  that  our 
ecumenical  fellowship  would  be  called  on  to  bear  a  Christian  witness  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  —  and  we  did.  Some  of  the  events  —  at  the  time  they  looked 
like  crises  —  have  receded  into  the  past;  a  confrontation  in  Ghana  of  an  earlier 
epoch,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  threatened  hostilities  between  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia,  now  happily  resolved.  Others  have  been  at  least  partially  de-fused:  the 
Congo,  Cyprus.  There  are  chronic  concerns  among  them:  the  plight  of  refugees, 
the  continuing  disappointment  of  Spanish  Protestants  in  the  face  of  the  new  law 
on  religious  liberty.  A  strong  negative  was  spoken  to  the  unilateral  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  Rhodesia  and  behind  it  to  racial  injustice.  Justice  and,  God 
grant  it,  peace  were  implored  for  the  Middle  East  on  the  basis  of  no  annexation 
of  territory  by  armed  force,  effective  international  guarantees  of  political  in¬ 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity  for  all  parties,  the  privilege  of  return  for 
fugitives  and  the  dispossessed,  and  free  access  to  all  holy  places.  Wincing  at 
the  poignancy  of  the  war  in  Nigeria,  the  committee  prayed  for  an  acceptable 
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mediator  to  be  found;  for  itself  it  expressed  its  willingness  to  send  a  mission 
of  fellowship  and  reconciliation.  Lowering  above  them  all,  of  course,  the  most 
persistent,  the  most  menacing  and  for  some  of  us  the  most  conscience-troubling  — 
has  been  the  prolonged,  sometimes  it  has  seemed  the  endless,  agony  of  Vietnam. 
In  a  variety  of  appeals,  in  one  formulation  after  another,  the  Central  Committee 
has  called  for  cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  readiness  from  the  side  of 
Hanoi  to  move  toward  negotiations  and  representation  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  the  official  conversations  once  begun.  Even  now,  late  as  it  is,  God 
grant  us  peace. 

Looking  outward  again  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  deal  with  the  Church  and  Society  Conference  in  a  comparatively  summary 
fashion.  That  is  not  to  slight  it.  In  many  ways  it  was  the  most  attention-getting 
event  of  the  entire  inter-Assembly  period  and  its  reverberations  will  be  loud  and 
repeated  here  at  Uppsala.  It  is  only  that  whereas  the  Central  Committee  did 
approve  its  being  held;  did  give  it  its  name,  « World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society:  Christian  Response  to  the  Technical  and  Social  Revolutions  of  our 
Time»;  did  speak  many  encouraging  and  some  monitory  words  about  it,  contrary 
to  the  original  expectations  the  documents  of  the  conference  were  not  ready  for 
screening  through  our  committee  by  the  time  of  our  meeting  in  the  summer  of 
1967.  As  a  result  they  will  come  directly,  rather  than  through  us  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary,  to  this  Assembly. 

One  place  at  which  fault  could  be  found  with  us  of  the  outgoing  Central 
Committee  —  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  —  is  in  relation  to  the  Council’s  struc¬ 
ture.  A  highly  competent  sub-committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  has 
engaged  in  hundreds  of  man-hours  of  examination  of  what  we  have,  and  of 
imaginative  and  intelligent  projections  of  what  could  be,  but  this  date  does  not 
find  us  prepared  to  recommend  the  extensive  overhauling  of  the  organization  of 
the  Council  that  by  at  least  a  few  at  New  Delhi  seems  to  have  been  intended. 
The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  urgencies  that  were  foreseen  at  the  Third  Assembly 
did  not  develop  and  others,  arising  out  of  financial  stringencies  that  could  not 
as  yet  be  measured,  contributed  to  uncertainty.  The  change  in  our  chief  executive 
leadership  was  another  influential,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  decisive, 
factor.  Do  not  let  me  underestimate  what  has  been  done.  Individual  improve¬ 
ments,  quite  a  few  of  them,  have  been  effected.  One  particular  innovation,  to 
me  an  exciting  one,  is  a  possible  office  of  Education,  with  a  concomitant  launch¬ 
ing  of  conversations  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  concerning 
future  relationships  of  the  two  bodies.  The  master  recommendation  about  struc¬ 
ture  is  to  give  the  new  Central  Committee  extraordinary  powers,  subject  to  the 
constitution,  to  implement  the  findings  of  a  really  comprehensive  restudy  by  1972. 

There  Dr  Fry’s  script  broke  off  with  an  unfinished  sentence  and  for  what 
follows  I  have  to  take  responsibility. 

In  speaking  of  the  structure  of  the  World  Council  Dr  Fry  may  well  have  in¬ 
tended  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  period  since  New  Delhi,  the  important 
—  indeed  crucial  —  significance  of  the  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order  has  received 
clearer  emphasis  by  its  direct  linking  with  the  meetings  of  the  Associate  General 
Secretaries  and  the  Staff  Executive  Group.  Another  change,  instituted  at  the 
meeting  in  Crete  last  year,  has  been  the  combining  of  the  Departments  of  In- 
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formation,  Translation  and  Publications  into  one  central  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication.  New  ground  was  also  broken  when  in  1963,  following  discussion 
at  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  set  up  a  Christian  Literature  Fund,  analogous  to  the 
Theological  Education  Fund.  More  recently  it  has  been  agreed,  following  joint 
representations  from  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  to  set  up  a  Christian 
Medical  Commission  to  study  the  healing  ministry  of  the  Church. 

All  the  Divisions  and  their  Departments  led  by  their  staff  have  worked  at 
full  stretch.  They  have  achieved  a  great  deal,  as  a  reading  of  the  volume  New 
Delhi  to  Uppsala  makes  clear.  More  might  have  been  done  had  financial  re¬ 
sources  been  larger.  That  during  the  period  since  New  Delhi  the  contributions 
from  member  churches  have  increased  by  well  over  40%  is  a  matter  for  real 
satisfaction.  But  the  burden  is  still  not  equally  distributed  and  inflation  has 
greatly  reduced  the  real  value  of  the  Councils  income.  Moreover,  many  new 
pressures  and  demands  are  inevitable  in  a  period  of  as  long  as  seven  years.  In 
spite  of  the  careful  watch  kept  by  the  Finance  Committee  there  was  a  deficit 
in  1963  and  again  in  1967.  There  may  be  a  deficit  this  year,  and  since  1965  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  make  allocations  to  General  Reserve.  At  its  Rochester 
meeting  the  Central  Committee  asked  the  member  churches  to  increase  their  con¬ 
tributions  by  19 Va%,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  that  «no  new  commitments 
involving  a  general  appeal  to  the  member  churches  for  any  further  increase  in 
contributions  to  the  General  Budget  would  be  made  prior  to  this  Assembly». 
Most  of  the  member  churches  have  responded  to  the  1963  request,  but  —  to  use 
words  which  I  have  been  able  to  recover  from  Dr  Fry’s  notes  —  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  has  «often  chafed  at  the  limitation  imposed  at  Rochester,  but  has  never 
attempted  to  undo  it».  But  for  the  generous  underwriting  of  a  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  for  which  provision  could  not  be  made  within  the  General  Budget,  several 
enterprises  urgently  needed  and  pressed  upon  us  from  the  constituency  would 
have  been  impossible.  Special  gifts  from  member  churches  in  Germany  and  the 
USA  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  us  to  start  the  post-Assembly  period  unburdened 
by  deficits  brought  forward  from  the  past.  That  will  be  a  great  achievement. 
There  are  serious  financial  issues  which  must  be  faced  by  the  delegates  to  this 
Assembly  and  by  the  churches  they  represent,  however.  They  are  issues  which 
involve  both  the  policy  and  the  nature  of  the  World  Council. 

That  during  this  period  of  financial  stringency  the  new  headquarters  has  been 
completed  and  opened  free  of  debt  is  a  real  achievement.  It  has  already  been 
used  for  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  and  for  the  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society.  The  gifts  from  member  churches,  from  individuals  and  from  founda¬ 
tions  have  provided  a  headquarters  serviceable  and  worthy,  but  not  ostentatious. 
It  is  proving  a  magnet  for  other  ecumenical  agencies  and  a  new  wing  has 
already  become  necessary.  A  special  tribute  is  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  the 
leadership  given  by  Bishop  Sherrill  in  connection  with  the  new  headquarters.  A 
greatly  needed  new  building  has  also  been  erected  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Bossey  and  the  facilities  there  improved. 

As  we  begin  the  work  of  this  Assembly,  those  who  were  present  in  New 
Delhi  seven  years  ago  will  have  much  in  mind  the  changes  in  personnel  which 
have  taken  place.  Seven  of  those  appointed  to  the  Central  Committee  in  New 
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Delhi  have  been  removed  by  death:  Mr  Valentine  Montes,  Commissioner  Reginald 
Woods,  Professor  Basil  Ioannidis,  Mr  Alexander  Shishkin,  Professor  W.  S.  Tindal, 
Mr  Norman  Baugher,  and  now  Dr  Fry,  about  whom  I  will  try  to  say  more  in 
a  moment.  Of  an  older  generation  five  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
which  designed  the  World  Council,  have  passed  away:  Bishop  Cassian,  Sir 
Thomas  Taylor,  Professor  Adolf  Keller,  DrAlphons  Koechlin  and  Professor 
Berkelbach  van  der  Sprenkel,  and  two  of  our  former  Presidents:  Bishop  Bromley 
Oxnam  and  Bishop  Otto  Dibelius.  These  all  gave  notable  service,  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  mutual  confidence  with  which  we  now  gather.  With  them  we 
remember  today  Dr  W.  J.  Gallagher,  of  Canada,  and  Mr  Korula  Jacob,  of  India, 
secretaries  of  National  Councils,  whose  loyal  cooperation  meant  much,  and  two 
distinguished  secretaries  of  world  confessional  bodies:  Dr  Jesse  Bader  and 
Dr  Carl  Lundquist. 

From  among  those  who  have  served  on  the  staff  our  losses  have  been  heavy 
and  grievous.  From  Dr  Leslie  Cooke  and  from  Philippe  Maury  we  still  hoped 
for  further  years  of  service.  Dr  Flendrik  Kraemer,  another  veteran,  who  died  in 
1966,  will  live  on  through  his  books  and  through  the  Bossey  Institute.  Dr  Z.  K. 
Matthews  had  left  the  direct  service  of  the  World  Council  to  serve  his  own 
country,  but  we  counted  on  his  help  here  in  Uppsala. 

These  our  friends  have  joined  the  Church  Triumphant:  There  are  others, 
still  militantes  in  saeculo,  of  whom  we  think  at  this  time.  Since  New  Delhi 
four  former  Associate  General  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Divisions  have  left 
Geneva,  for  other  posts:  The  Rev.  Francis  House,  Dr  Robert  Bilheimer,  Bishop 
Lesslie  Newbigin  and  Father  Paul  Verghese.  Each  made  a  distinctive  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  the  World  Council.  Nor  do  we  forget  Dr  Norman 
Goodall,  Dr  Roswell  P.  Barnes,  Professor  Paul  Minear,  Dr  Carrillo  de  Albornoz 
and  Professor  H.  H.  Wolf,  and  a  number  of  others  who  were  their  colleagues. 
That  some  of  them  are  here  with  us  in  different  capacities  is  both  welcome  and 
significant. 

The  greatest  change  of  a  personal  and  public  kind  has  been,  of  course,  in  the 
General  Secretaryship.  When  the  newly-appointed  Central  Committee  met  in 
New  Delhi,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  reported  that  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft  had  made 
it  clear  that  he  wished  to  resign  before  the  next  Assembly  and  felt  that  1965 
would  be  the  year  most  suitable  for  this  to  take  place.  At  Rochester  in  1963 
the  Central  Committee,  after  some  discussion  of  alternative  procedures,  handed 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  nominating  a  new  General  Secretary  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  proved  —  in  words  I  have  found  in  Dr  Fry’s  notes  —  «a  buffeting 
experiences  No  one  expected  it  to  be  easy,  for  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft,  still  happily 
with  us,  is  so  remarkable  a  person  and  to  him  we  owe  so  much,  both  collectively 
and  individually.  At  the  close  of  our  meeting  in  Rochester  a  Festschrift  entitled 
The  Sufficiency  of  God  was  presented  to  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft.  It  is  a  book  to 
which  newcomers  to  this  world  fellowship  would  do  well  to  turn.  At  the  close 
of  his  contribution,  our  friend  Dr  Josef  Hromadka  spoke  of  the  mission  of  the 
General  Secretary  «as  servant,  forgetting  yourself,  identifying  yourself  with  the 
limitations,  weaknesses,  failures  and  shortcomings  of  all  churches  belonging  to 
the  World  Council,  understanding  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  mankind  today, 
and  transcending  all  the  limitations  of  a  purely  confessional,  parochial,  national 
and  traditional  mind».  It  is  because  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft  did  these  things  so  suc- 
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cessfully  for  so  long  that  we  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  part  with  him,  so 
impossible  to  replace  him.  With  disarming  modesty,  at  a  dinner  to  him  in  Geneva, 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  «the  fellow  who  happened  to  be  around  when  a  happen¬ 
ing  was  happening».  Reuben  Nelson,  the  American  Baptist  leader  who  served 
on  the  Central  Committee  after  Evanston,  once  told  his  mother  that  the  World 
Council  had  brought  him  into  fellowship  with  men  and  women  «so  great  in 
spiritual  stature  that  I  must  always  stand  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were,  to  reach  their 
insights  and  dreams».  That  is  a  tribute  many  of  us  would  echo,  and  most  em¬ 
phatically,  when  we  think  of  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft  and  the  stimulus  he  has  been  to 
our  minds,  the  new  obedience  to  which  he  has  summoned  us  and  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Christians  of  every  continent. 

After  searching  experiences,  which  were  in  danger  of  proving  damaging  and 
divisive,  the  Central  Committee  turned  to  Dr  Eugene  Carson  Blake  and  asked 
him  to  undertake  the  heavy  burden  of  leadership.  He  assumed  office  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1966,  only  nineteen  months  ago,  and  has  been  spending  himself  in  journeys 
among  the  member  churches  and  in  facing  problems  and  losses  —  some  expected, 
but  many  sad  and  unexpected  —  with  a  courage  and  assurance  that  make  us  con¬ 
fident  that  the  new  Central  Committee  will  unanimously  wish  him  to  continue 
in  office  and  gladly  pledge  him  their  support. 

But  now  on  the  eve  of  this  Assembly  there  has  been  suddenly  taken  from  us 
the  one  on  whose  wisdom  and  on  whose  skill  in  chairmanship  we  had  expected 
greatly  to  rely.  I  do  not  think  Dr  Fry  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  in  1948.  He  was  there  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  had  been  elected  four  years  earlier.  But 
the  first  Central  Committee  was  wise  enough  to  choose  him  as  Vice-Chairman  to 
Bishop  George  Bell,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  World  Council  has  been, 
as  he  himself  said,  «so  large  a  part  of  his  life».  Some  who  are  here  know  how 
much  was  owed  to  him  between  the  first  and  second  Assemblies.  Many  more 
have  seen  him  in  action  in  the  last  fourteen  years  and  know  how  deeply  and 
sacrificially  committed  he  has  been  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Council,  how 
ably  and  felicitously  he  has  served  it.  He  was  a  big  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  versatility.  Sometimes,  said  Dr  Stackel,  who 
paid  tribute  to  him  at  the  funeral  service  in  New  York,  he  appeared  all  head, 
sometimes  all  heart,  sometimes  all  hand.  He  had  unusual  intellectual  powers  and 
did  not  always  find  it  easy  to  suffer  fools  gladly.  He  could  seem  imperious;  he 
could  be  caustic.  But  he  was  also  a  most  sensitive  man,  depending  on  the  help 
and  appreciation  of  others,  utterly  loyal  to  the  causes  in  which  he  believed  and 
to  those  who  were  his  colleagues,  a  man  with  a  quick  wit  and  infectious  laugh¬ 
ter,  a  man  most  kindly  and  generous  in  private  relationships.  It  was  with  rare 
and  moving  composure  that  he  faced  death;  yet  there  was  nothing  here  to  sur¬ 
prise  us,  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  his  comrades  have  never  doubted  the 
strength  and  depth  of  his  faith  in  God. 

The  last  few  years  as  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  have  not  been  easy 
ones  for  Dr  Fry.  When  Dr  Blake  was  appointed  General  Secretary  in  February 
1966,  he  offered  us  his  resignation.  «It  is»,  he  said,  «an  abnormal  and  basically 
undesirable  situation  for  a  worldwide  council  of  churches  to  have  both  of  what 
may  be  its  chief  posts  of  leadership  filled  by  men  of  the  same  nationality.» 
Fortunately  we  persuaded  him  to  continue  in  office.  We  eased  the  situation  by 
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appointing  —  as  the  rules  allow  —  a  second  Vice-Chairman,  Dr  Russell  Chandran, 
of  India.  And  spontaneously  in  the  Central  Committee,  first  one  and  then 
another,  expressed  something  of  the  respect  and  regard  all  felt  for  this  notable 
servant  of  his  own  church  and  country,  this  notable  servant  of  the  cause  of 
Christian  unity  and  of  his  Lord.  Would  we  could  have  had  him  here  to  say 
those  things  more  adequately!  This  latest  and  grave  loss,  and  all  the  changes  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  must  surely  make  us  turn  the  more  eagerly  to  the  promise 
contained  in  the  text  chosen  for  this  Assembly.  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.» 
«Behold!  I  am  making  all  things  new»,  so  our  New  English  Bible  renders  the 
words.  Here  lies  our  hope.  We  are  assured  by  Scripture  and  by  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  People  of  God  that,  though  God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways,  he  is 
always  at  work  doing  new  things  as  part  of  his  redemptive  plan.  Whilst  men 
come  and  go,  and  customs  and  structures  must  change,  there  is  a  basic  continuity 
beneath  the  discontinuity.  «History  has  always  to  use  old-fashioned  materials  to 
create  new  edifices»,  it  has  been  said.  The  officers  of  the  Council,  the  Central 
Committee  appointed  seven  years  ago  and  its  Executive  now  hand  back  the  charge 
committed  to  them.  Their  prayer  is  that  God  will  be  able  to  use  some  of  the 
things  they  have  done  for  the  new  and  yet  greater  things  it  is  surely  his  purpose 
to  achieve  through  this  Council  —  through  this  Assembly  —  for  the  renewal,  mission 
and  unity  of  his  Church.  I  hope  you  will  have  noticed  the  sentences  in  the 
Youth  Department’s  report  in  the  Work  Book:  «The  period  ahead  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  seems  more  exciting  than  any  other  period  we  have  had.* 


Appendix  II 

Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

To  an  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  in  Uppsala, 
Sweden,  a  report  must  inevitably  commence  with  a  reference  to  the  beginning 
here  of  the  Universal  Movement  of  Life  and  Work  —  under  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  Nathan  Soderblom. 
In  1925  there  was  held  in  Stockholm  the  first  Universal  Christian  Conference  on 
Life  and  Work.  This  conference  under  Archbishop  Soderblom’s  inspiration  and 
direction  was  the  visible  beginning  of  the  movement  of  cooperation  of  the 
churches  in  the  promotion  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  service  of  all  humanity. 
It  is  good  in  these  times  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  come  to 
Sweden  for  an  Assembly,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  it  entirely  clear 
that  its  interest  and  involvement  in  justice  and  peace,  in  development  and  aid, 
are  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  new  emphasis  but  rather  a  renewed  emphasis  on  an 
early  and  essential  part  of  what  we  are. 

For  it  was  a  dozen  years  after  the  Stockholm  conference  of  1925  that  the 
Universal  Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  meeting  in  Oxford  agreed  to 
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form  the  World  Council  of  Churches  by  joining  with  the  Faith  and  Order  move¬ 
ment  meeting  that  same  year,  1937,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Delay  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  decision  was  caused  by  World  War  II  so  that,  as  you  know,  it  was 
not  until  1948  at  Amsterdam  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  founded 
«in  association  with  the  International  Missionary  Council».  In  1961  at  New 
Delhi  that  «association»  was  changed  to  «integration»,  so  that  the  present  World 
Council  of  Churches  meeting  in  Sweden  traces  its  origin  from  the  three  great 
ecumenical  movements  of  20th  century  Christianity:  Life  and  Work,  Faith  and 
Order,  and  the  International  Missionary  Council.  I  recall  briefly  this  outline  of 
our  history,  not  for  antiquarian  interest  but  rather  to  remind  us  all  that  the 
three  normative  words  of  ecumenism  «Unity,  Mission  and  Renewal»  have  their 
roots  in  our  history  and  must  be  held  together  in  creative  tension  if  we  are  to 
be  true  to  our  past. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  critics  both  within  and  outside  the  member¬ 
ship  of  our  member  churches  who  seem  to  suppose  that  one  or  another  of  these 
three  emphases  is,  or  ought  to  be,  centred  upon  in  the  programme  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  with  the  implication  that  the  others  are  less  central  or 
important.  There  are  some  who  suppose  that  the  only  interest  of  the  World 
Council  is  the  unity  and  union  of  the  churches,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
others  who  fear  that  the  Council  is  betraying  the  cause  of  true  unity  by  settling 
down  as  a  bureaucracy  dedicated  to  the  cooperation  of  separate  and  sovereign 
churches,  the  organization  itself  now  having  become  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  very  unity  it  professes  to  support.  Yet  others  believe  so  strongly  that  the 
world’s  needs  are  so  compelling  that  any  theological  reflection  or  hesitation  is 
merely  another  sign  of  the  bankruptcy  of  organized  Christianity  whether  ecu¬ 
menical  or  sectarian.  Others  charge  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not 
really  interested  in  the  missionary  movement  or  in  evangelism,  but  is  attempting 
a  last  ditch  defence  of  Culture  Christianity  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  despite 
the  obvious  weakening  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  secularized,  tech¬ 
nological  society  whose  base  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  once  called 
Christendom. 

There  is  not  time  in  such  a  report  as  this  to  defend  the  World  Council  from 
its  many  and  varied  critics.  It  is  best  to  let  the  critics  demolish  each  other  and 
proceed  upon  the  ecumenical  way  in  hope,  inspired  and  guided  by  the  great  in¬ 
sights  and  traditions  of  which  we  are  heirs  and  beckoned  on  by  the  vision  that 
God  gives  us  in  the  unchanging  Gospel  and  in  the  rapidly  changing  world. 

There  is  however,  one  issue  highlighted  by  the  theme  of  this  Assembly  «Be- 
hold,  I  make  all  things  new»  which  I  want  to  discuss  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report.  Put  in  the  form  of  a  widely-held  criticism  it  might  be  stated  thus:  The 
World  Council  of  Churches  is  by  its  involvement  in  social,  economic  and  political 
questions  leading  the  churches  away  from  their  central  task  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel,  worshipping  God,  and  offering  eternal  salvation  to  a  dying  and  sinful 
humanity. 

Since  I  hope  and  expect  that  during  the  course  of  this  Assembly  there  will 
be  approved  very  important  programmes  which  will  attempt  to  mobilize  the 
power  of  the  churches  represented  here  to  new  activities  and  emphases  in  the 
service  of  the  world,  it  has  seemed  to  me  important  to  discuss  this  issue  first 
in  this  report.  If,  as  I  hope,  we  are  enabled  here  to  approve  a  new  programme 
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in  cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  aimed  to  mount  a  pan-Christian 
offensive  against  the  poverty  suffered  by  two-thirds  of  the  world,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  this  Assembly  understands  that  this  kind  of  activity  has  always  been 
the  proper  business  of  the  Church.  If,  as  I  hope,  there  is  approved  here  a  study 
programme  aimed  against  the  materialism  of  technological  culture  both  in  its 
western  and  eastern  forms,  a  programme  centred  on  the  human  —  values,  aims, 
meaning  and  purpose  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  understand  that  this  emphasis 
on  man  is  not  a  turning  away  from  God  but  a  turning  towards  the  God  who 
most  fully  revealed  himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  If,  as  I  hope, 
there  will  come  here  at  Uppsala  new  insights  into  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
<<new  style  of  Christian  living»,  I  hope  that  these  insights  will  be  fully  integrated 
into  our  programmes  for  peace  and  justice  and  equality.  I  hope  no  member  of 
this  Assembly  will  be  able  to  go  home  still  supposing  that  the  concern  here  with 
white  racism,  for  example,  is  somehow  a  diversion  from  the  proper  and  central 
concern  of  the  Church. 

We  need  of  course  to  remember  that  Christians  altogether  are  but  a  minority 
of  the  world  s  population.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  slip  into  a  new  triumphal¬ 
ism  which  attempts  to  dictate  to  mankind.  We  must  find  the  way  to  organize 
our  Christian  activity  so  that  men  of  other  faiths  and  of  no  faith  are  encouraged 
to  join  in  these  efforts  and  are  not  repelled  by  our  arrogance  as  we  seek  to 
serve  the  whole  of  humanity  in  its  critical  need  of  development,  justice  and 
peace. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  those  who  have  been  especially  interested  in 
evangelism  and  mission  will  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  struggle  for  new 
terminology  and  new  programmes  better  to  be  understood  by  the  modern  world, 
is,  as  some  fear  or  charge,  a  betrayal  of  the  evangelistic  task  in  favour  of  a 
materialistic  utopia.  I  seek  the  understanding  and  support  of  all  of  you  who 
are  church  officials,  as  this  Assembly  seeks  in  many  ways  to  contribute  to  the 
agonizing  renewal  of  all  our  churches.  For  we  respond  to  God  and  his  purpose 
no  less  when  we  challenge  the  churches  to  new  emphases  and  programmes  than 
when  we  encourage  them  to  hold  fast  to  ancient  verities.  The  new  in  our  theme 
«Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»  is  not  so  much  the  novel  or  the  up-to-date 
as  it  is  the  revitalization  or  revival  that  can  come  only  from  a  renewed  appre¬ 
hension  of  and  commitment  to  the  Good  News  which  is  the  Gospel.  Resurrection 
from  death  to  life  is  central  to  that  Gospel.  It  is  against  death  as  the  ultimate 
reality,  whether  in  history  or  in  the  individual  life,  that  we  Christians  stand 
opposed.  The  spiritual  death  of  nihilism  (absolute  meaninglessness)  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  death  of  nuclear  destruction  are  equally  the  concern  of  the  Church  of  Tesus 
Christ. 

In  reply  then  to  any  who  fear  or  believe  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  somehow  distorting  Christianity  by  going  along  with  new  fads  of  theology  or 
sociology,  I  want  in  this  report  to  make  two  very  simple  points: 

1.  The  new  emphasis  on  the  social,  economic  and  political  that  the  Uppsala 
Assembly  presses  upon  the  churches  is  not  new  in  the  sense  of  being  novel  (and 
therefore  rightly  suspect)  but  new  rather  in  the  sense  of  renewal  in  the  life  of 
the  churches  of  the  most  ancient  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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2.  The  new  in  the  sense  of  novel  or  modern  or  up-to-date  arises  from  the 
radically  changed  world  of  the  late  twentieth  century  in  which  the  churches  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  do  their  proper  work  and  make  their  proper  witness.  Let  us 
look  at  these  in  order. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  the  sources  and 
authority  of  our  faith,  containing  many  and  varied  emphases,  give  no  support  to 
a  concept  of  faith  in  a  God  uninterested  in  human  history  or  solely  concerned 
with  heaven.  God  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  first  of  all  the  creator  of  the 
universe  and  of  man. 

Human  history  has  a  beginning,  a  direction,  a  purpose  and  a  consummation. 
At  the  centre  of  that  human  history  is  the  apocalyptic  promise  that  he  who  came 
in  humility,  who  died  upon  a  cross,  who  rose  in  triumph,  returns  also  in  triumph 
to  make  all  things  new.  But  the  biblical  view  of  human  history  never  lets  it 
become  a  charade  or  melodrama  with  the  human  actors  passively  awaiting  the 
triumph  of  the  divine  hero.  It  is  a  real  story.  It  begins  with  the  fall  of  man 
whose  first  and  pristine  sin  is  rebellion  against  his  Creator  due  to  his  prideful 
desire  to  take  God’s  place  and  refusal  to  be  the  creature  which  he  is. 

All  through  the  Old  Testament  is  the  story  of  God’s  people,  his  chosen  ones, 
turning  away  from  his  proper  service  and  worship  and  bowing  down  to  idols  of 
gold  and  silver  made  with  their  own  hands.  All  through  the  Old  Testament  is 
recounted  the  contest  between  those  who  in  some  priestly  cultic  fashion  would 
reconcile  God  and  man,  and  those  prophets  who  again  and  again  called  God’s 
people  to  repentance  from  the  ways  of  death  to  the  ways  of  life  so  that  the 
worship  of  God  would  be  renewed  and  the  life  of  the  people  would  be  infused 
with  renewed  morality  and  hope  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  their  personal, 
social,  or  national  history. 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  the  new  covenant  of  reconciliation 
and  the  ultimate  victory  over  sin  and  death  were  established.  But  pride  and 
idolatry  remain  the  temptations  of  this  world  and  the  real  contest  continues 
between  those  who  would  use  God  for  their  human  purposes  and  those  who 
would  be  used  by  him  for  his  purposes. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  reflecting  many  human  variations 
of  understanding  and  expression;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  God  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures  is  one  who  is  fully  served  only  by  love,  which  gives  human  life 
and  history  its  only  ultimate  meaning. 

If  this  be  so,  let  none  of  us  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  waver  in 
fear  when  the  challenge  comes  to  us  to  risk  all  our  churches’  prosperity,  our  own 
popularity,  our  lives  themselves  in  a  renewed  obedience  to  the  God  who  made 
a  covenant  with  Noah,  and  called  Abraham  out  of  the  east,  and  transformed 
Jacob  into  Israel,  and  guided  Moses  as  he  led  Israel  out  of  bondage  through 
the  desert  to  the  promised  land,  and  anointed  Samuel  and  David,  and  raised 
up  Amos  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  at  last  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  his  people  and  of  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  earth. 

The  obedience  to  which  we  are  here  called  is  not  a  new  obedience  but  a 
renewed  obedience  which  rises  out  of  the  central  tradition  of  our  faith  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

But  some  will  ask  whether,  after  all,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  really 
is  a  proper  continuation  of  the  best  tradition  of  our  churches  in  the  nearly  2000 
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years  that  have  passed  since  biblical  times.  Is  not  what  we  press  upon  the 
churches  an  innovation?  Is  not  our  social  and  political  concern  a  deviation  from 
what  the  Church  has  always  been?  Some  even  ask  whether  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  its  twenty  years  of  history  is  not  progressively  wandering  away 
from  the  wholeness  of  the  faith?  It  is  always  dangerous  to  summarize  history  or 
to  try  to  find  a  unity  in  the  Church’s  story  which  is  not  really  in  the  record. 
But  let  me  recall  the  names  of  some  of  those  who,  under  God,  made  this  Council 
in  the  first  generation  of  its  life.  One  of  these  who  is  still  with  us  is  Marc 
Boegner  of  France.  In  his  fascinating  book  published  this  year,  Uexigence  cecu- 
menique ,  he  tells  in  the  first  pages  of  the  men  whose  lives  influenced  him  to 
become  ecumenical.  One  was  a  pastor  who  was  from  the  first  equally  interested 
in  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  service 
of  humanity  on  the  other,  a  pastor  in  the  Vosges  mountains.  He  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  collaborated  to  build 
a  bridge  across  a  river  in  order  that  their  villages  could  escape  the  stark  poverty 
of  their  isolated  mountain  valley.  These  ecumenists  at  the  first  were  fully  in¬ 
volved  in  the  social  and  political  and  economic  implications  of  the  Gospel.  This 
was  not  by  chance.  Unity  and  service  and  mission  all  arise  from  the  same  source. 
So  also  the  great  names  of  the  founders  of  our  movement  and  of  our  Council, 
Soderblom  and  Temple,  Barth  and  Niebuhr,  Germanos  and  Berggrav,  Oldham, 
Paton  and  Kraemer  —  all  of  these  and  their  collaborators  were  as  much  involved 
in  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  world  as  they  were  in  the  unity  and  mission 
of  the  Church. 

I  should  be  less  than  generous  if  I  did  not  mention  here  the  same  character¬ 
istic  balance  and  commitment  to  the  full  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessor,  Willem  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  the  first  General  Secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  honour  him  and  continue  to  call  upon  him 
at  the  Fourth  Assembly  because  he  belongs  to  that  distinguished  company  of  pro¬ 
phetic  leaders  of  the  ecumenical  movement  who  by  intellectual  insight  and  moral 
commitment  have  brought  us  to  this  day.  They  have  made  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  twentieth  century  by  building  upon  the  best  in  the  history  and 
tradition  of  all  the  churches  and  by  being  faithful  to  the  God  who,  by  the 
renewing  power  of  his  Spirit,  refuses  to  let  his  Church  stagnate  in  outworn  pat¬ 
terns  but  again  and  again  begins  anew  to  call  his  people  out  of  the  safety  of 
their  temples  into  the  dangers  of  his  way. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  try  to  summarize  nearly  2000  years  of  the  chequered 
history  of  the  Church.  But  I  dare  to  say  that  the  churches  represented  here  in 
this  Assembly  by  delegates  and  observers  have,  for  the  first  time  in  900  years, 
once  more  a  single  history  and  it  is  an  ecumenical  history.  The  fathers  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  both  contribute  to  our  common  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Faith.  Francis  and  Loyola,  Luther  and  Boniface  and  Judson, 
Carey  and  Cyril  and  Methodios,  Mary  Slessor  and  Francis  Xavier,  Calvin  and 
Servetus,  Augustin  and  Arminius,  Aquinas  and  Kierkegaard,  Berdyaev,  Bon- 
hoeffer  and  Barth  belong  to  us  all.  And  all  of  these,  with  varying  emphases,  to 
be  sure,  refused  to  allow  the  Church  of  Christ  to  stagnate  as  a  cultural  relic 
of  the  past.  All  were  moved  out  into  the  service  of  the  world  and  each  reached 
part  of  his  greatness  because  the  changing  and  revolutionary  times  in  which  he 
lived  gave  new  context  and  challenge  to  the  ancient  Gospel,  which  he  served. 
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The  new,  in  the  sense  of  novel  or  modern  that  we  expect  in  this  Fourth 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  comes  to  us  from  what  God  has 
been  doing  in  the  world.  Our  obedience  cannot  be  exactly  that  of  our  fathers 
because  the  world  which  is  the  arena  of  our  witness  is  a  new  world,  confused 
and  confusing,  rich  and  poor,  materialistic  and  expectant,  fearful  and  divided, 
interrelated  and  interdependent,  as  it  has  never  been  before.  The  God  to  whom 
we  profess  obedience  is  acting  in  this  world  and  often  through  men  and  move¬ 
ments  who  do  not  know  that  they  are  serving  him.  I  for  one  am  glad  that 
black  people  in  my  own  country  have  been  stirred  up  (I  believe  by  the  Almighty 
God)  to  challenge  the  whole  structure  of  our  society  and  are  not  content  to  wait 
for  little  bits  of  justice.  I  am  glad  that  students  all  over  the  world  are  scaring 
the  establishments  with  their  demands.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  happy 
with  the  programmes  proposed  by  extreme  black  power  advocates  any  more  than 
I  approve  the  apparent  anarchism  and  irrationality  of  many  student  demands. 
But  I  suggest  that  an  Assembly  such  as  this,  representative  of  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishment  that  is  world-wide,  had  better  look  hard  to  try  to  discern  what  God 
is  now  requiring  of  us  as  we  are  disturbed  by  the  «rods  of  his  anger». 

Let  me  but  mention  here  some  of  the  dimensions  of  this  new  world  in  which 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  to  witness  and  to  serve.  I  can  sketch  the 
picture  quickly  because  it  has  been  said  so  often.  Let  me  contrast  our  world  with 
that  known  by  our  ancestors  since  history  began. 

Most  people  used  to  live  all  their  lives  near  where  they  were  born  and  knew 
very  little  of  what  other  men  were  doing  or  thinking  and  were  largely  unaffected 
by  distant  peoples.  The  new  technology  has  produced  world-wide  instant  com¬ 
munication,  increasing  mobility  of  peoples,  the  need  for  wide  areas  of  inter¬ 
connected  stability  for  which  the  great  machines  can  produce,  urbanization,  and 
a  population  explosion  largely  due  to  more  effective  health  measures.  Now  no 
nation,  no  village  is  really  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are 
already  technologically  one  neighbourhood;  we  must  become  a  spiritual  com¬ 
munity. 

The  machines  and  computers,  the  tractors  and  the  fertilizers  make  it  possible 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  mankind.  But  the  cost  of  human  subordination  to 
the  demands  of  the  machine  is  being  paid  increasingly  by  the  poor  man  in  the 
slum  and  by  the  rich  man  in  suburbia.  One  becomes  bitter  and  the  other  fear¬ 
ful.  Neither  is  happy  or  secure.  And  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  among 
the  nations.  The  rich  become  defensive  and  the  poor  aggressive.  And  the  church 
members  we  represent  are  in  these  several  conditions  personally  and  nationally. 
Does  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  have  enough  power  in  our  churches  to  enable 
Christians  to  become  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  human  problems  which  they 
and  their  neighbours  face,  or  are  churches  really  nothing  but  a  kind  of  religious 
decoration  giving  sanction  to  the  economic,  social,  and  national  self-interests  of 
natural  men? 

In  our  discussions,  debates,  and  decisions  here  at  this  Assembly,  will  we  trust 
each  other  enough  really  to  listen  to  one  another  and  to  learn  from  one  another 
so  that  our  actions  may  truly  represent  the  best  available  Christian  response  to 
the  human  situation  and  need  in  all  parts  of  the  world?  Can  we  help  each 
other  expand  and  intensify  our  moral  sensitivity  so  that  our  morality  will  grow 
big  enough  and  wise  enough  to  encompass  the  new  world  community  that  must 
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be;  or  will  Christian  morality  remain  merely  the  support  of  established  order 
and  prosperity  for  national,  cultural,  class  or  tribal  groupings  of  mankind? 

And  when  our  actions  here  run  in  conflict  with  the  norms  of  thinking  in 
our  own  nations  and  churches,  will  we  go  home  to  our  churches  even  more  loyal 
to  the  ecumenical  movement,  ready  and  able  to  interpret  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  our  own  people  so  that  they  will  be  more  committed  to  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  than  before,  or  will  we  go  home  reinforced  in  our  provincial¬ 
isms?  Will  we  avoid  timid  compromise  as  well  as  rash  distortions?  Will  we  sup¬ 
port  our  ecumenical  actions  even  when  they  seem  to  us  individually  perhaps  too 
progressive  or  too  conservative  theologically  or  ethically?  Do  we  in  this  Assembly 
after  twenty  years  of  life  intend  still  as  at  Amsterdam  to  stay  together  and  at 
Evanston  to  go  forward  together? 

If  so,  it  is  important  for  us  all  to  recognize  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  must  grow  and  change  with  the  times  as  it  attempts  to  serve  God  and 
man  through  the  ecumenical  movement. 

1.  We  have  grown  greatly  in  numbers  of  churches  since  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly.  The  stronger  we  become,  the  more  criticism  we  may  expect  from  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  outside  our  membership,  since  many  of  them  feel  that  our  open 
membership  policy  on  the  World  Council  Basis  is  a  standing  criticism  of  their  not 
being  members.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  become  defensive  about  such  criticisms. 
We  must  continue  to  cultivate  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  outside  our  membership  in  the  service  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
If  they  and  we  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  movement  and  the  organi¬ 
zation,  we  may  look  forward  to  increasing  understanding  and  cooperation  with 
churches  not  now  members.  We  have  welcomed  to  this  Assembly  both  Observers 
and  Delegated  Observers  from  many  of  these  churches.  We  are  thankful  that 
they  are  taking  part  with  us.  Since  the  World  Council  of  Churches  intends  to 
be  truly  ecumenical,  we  must  be  careful  always  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
make  our  ecumenicity  broader  and  deeper  as  churches  join  with  us  and  thereby 
enrich  our  fellowship. 

2.  Half  of  ecumenicity  has  always  been  trans-geographical,  while  the  other 
half  is  trans-confessional.  There  are  other  ecumenical  organizations  which  re¬ 
present  a  single  tradition  or  confession  or  communion  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Fully  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  we  must  find  new  and  creative  func¬ 
tional,  and  perhaps  even  structural  ways,  to  help  each  other  in  our  common 
ecumenical  task.  It  is  my  hope  that  any  new  study  of  World  Council  structure 
approved  by  this  Assembly  will  include  the  exploration  of  ways  to  work  more 
closely  and  effectively  with  the  world  families  of  churches. 

3.  All  over  the  world  there  seems  to  be  developing  what  for  convenience  is 
called  the  generation  gap.  Already  the  World  Council  has  begun  to  include  cen¬ 
trally  in  its  concerns  the  bridging  of  this  cleavage  in  Church  and  world  along 
with  the  more  traditional  gaps  of  race,  ideology,  culture,  confession,  nation  and 
poverty. 

One  particular  aspect  of  this  generation  gap  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
youth  everywhere  (supported  by  many  adults)  to  give  up  on  all  organizations  and 
to  support  only  movements.  This  mood  and  attitude  affects  us  gathered  here  in 
two  ways.  Our  churches  themselves  are  organized  and  their  critics  say  flatly  that 
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church  organizations  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  itself.  And  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  is  also  an  organization  closely  related  to  and  ultimately  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  representatives  of  the  member  churches.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  charged  also  with  settling  down  in  and  being  satisfied  with  the  stage 
of  unity  and  cooperation  that  has  been  reached,  so  becoming  an  encumbrance 
upon  the  ecumenical  movement  rather  than  its  effective  servant  and  leader. 

Admitting  that  this  is  a  real  and  present  danger  of  each  church  represented 
here,  and  of  our  Council  as  well,  let  me  remind  our  critics  that  it  leads  to  a 
sterile  discussion  when  one  makes  movement  and  organization  mutually  exclusive, 
one  good  and  the  other  evil.  Any  movement  to  last  must  organize  and  any 
organization  to  be  important  must  be  faithful  to  its  vision,  unwilling  to  settle 
down  into  organizational  self-satisfaction. 

That  is  the  reason  I  believe  it  is  so  very  important  that  we  who  are  official  or 
establishment  leaders  in  our  churches  and  in  this  Council  take  a  second  look  at 
all  those  progressive  forces,  ideas,  and  persons  which  are  critical  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  ecclesiastical  structures  and  our  use  of  them.  Writing  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  a  young  man  who  is  a  progressive  theologian  in  a  European  church, 
I  explained  to  him  my  hope  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  mem¬ 
ber  churches  would  be  persuaded  to  comprehend  in  love  and  understanding  even 
those  theological  views  and  tendencies  that  seemed  to  them  wrong  and  destruc¬ 
tive  so  that  tension  between  the  old  and  the  new  would  become  creative  tension. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  hopeful  that  our  churches  were  strong  enough  and  vital 
enough  even  to  support  movements  within  them  that  they  feared.  The  young  man 
wrote  back,  appreciative  of  my  position,  but  said:  «I  don’t  think  it  will  work. 
The  church  leaders  will  never  do  it.»  I  ask  you  today  whether  this  young  man’s 
pessimism  was  correct?  I  pray  not.  I  hope  that  one  clear  result  will  arise  out 
of  the  Fourth  Assembly  —  that  it  will  be  evident  that  the  churches  and  their 
leaders,  the  World  Council  and  its  leaders,  will  be  revealed  as  men  and  women 
with  faith  enough  in  God  to  break  out  of  the  sociologically  expected  routine 
actions  of  establishment  organizations,  that  it  will  be  evident  that  they  are  really 
expecting  and  seeking  renewal  always  and  that  they  are  remembering  that  the 
difference  between  a  saint  and  a  destructive  revolutionary  is  not  easy  to  discern 
especially  by  representatives  of  any  establishment.  I  ask  representatives  gathered 
here  to  run  the  risks  that  true  renewal  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  Council 
requires. 

There  are  many  programme  developments  and  new  proposals  that  will  be 
coming  before  this  Assembly  which  will  be  handled  in  the  committees  set  up  by 
the  Assembly  itself.  I  hardly  dare  mention  any  of  them  for  fear  that  the  omission 
of  others  will  be  taken  as  my  judgment  that  they  are  unimportant.  But  as  I 
close  this  report  I  must  ask  you  to  examine  most  carefully  some  of  the  proposals 
that  are  new  and  require  your  careful  judgment. 

The  third  part  of  the  report  of  the  Structure  Committee  asks  for  the  new 
Central  Committee  to  be  given  power  to  study  the  whole  structure  of  the  World 
Council  during  the  years  1969 — 71  and  to  put  the  new  structure  into  effect  by 
January  1,  1972.  I  hope  this  study  and  action  will  be  approved,  with  the  clear 
direction  that  we  must  restructure  in  the  light  of  the  new  functions  and  priorities 
that  are  upon  us  and  not  merely  to  restructure  for  bureaucratic  comfort  or  even 
efficiency. 
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In  the  meantime,  there  comes  a  proposal  for  the  coordination  of  the  major 
studies  of  the  Council  in  a  three-year  project  (separately  financed  from  the 
General  Budget)  which  will  ensure  central  study  interest  and  effectiveness  in  our 
Council  pending  the  results  of  the  structure  study  just  described.  I  hope  that 
this  new  coordination  of  study  will  be  approved  enthusiastically. 

There  are  proposals  under  the  General  Budget  for  improving  communications 
and  entering  seriously  into  the  problems  of  education  —  both  general  education 
and  Christian  nurture.  Also  under  the  General  Budget  there  is  a  proposal 
designed  better  to  relate  our  World  Council  to  the  national  and  regional  coun¬ 
cils  throughout  the  world.  All  these  new  functions  are  pressed  upon  us.  I  trust 
you  will  find  ways  and  means  to  implement  them. 

The  more  dynamic  relationships  that  have  arisen  since  Vatican  Council  II 
and  continue  rapidly  to  develop  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  require  your  careful  study,  evaluation  and  guidance. 

To  do  a  minimum  job  in  these  new  areas  which  press  upon  us  will  strain 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Council.  It  may  be  that  we  will  of  necessity  be 
more  dependent  upon  outside  resources  than  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past. 
You  are  asked  to  help  the  staff  to  know  not  only  what  the  churches  want 
from  their  Council  but  also  how  it  can  be  done.  But  more  than  programmes  and 
more  important  than  budgets  is  the  recovery  of  faith  and  hope:  faith  in  the 
almighty  God  of  love  and  hope  that  will  encourage  us  in  the  way  of  our  pil¬ 
grimage.  Never  in  our  lifetime  has  the  world  looked  so  longingly  to  the  Church 
for  inspiration  and  guidance.  May  we  not  fail  this  expectation. 

I  have  tried  in  this  report  to  discuss  with  you  something  of  what  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  facing  at  the  beginning  of  this  Assembly.  In  hope  and 
confidence  that  God  will  guide  us  if  we  are  willing  to  be  obedient  to  him,  let 
us  devote  ourselves  and  these  days  to  the  work  that  is  before  us. 

Eugene  Carson  Blake 


Appendix  III 

Main  Theme  Address 

by  Metropolitan  Ignatios  Hazim  of  Latakia 


At  the  opening  of  this  Fourth  Assembly,  together  with  the  world,  let  us  again 
look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of  the  seer  of  Patmos;  amid  the  great  tribulations 
of  his  time  let  us  listen  to  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  and  says,  «Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new»  (Rev.  21 :5). 

We  shall  not  take  this  phrase  merely  as  a  programme  for  study  and  action. 
That  would  lead  us  to  an  impasse  (either  in  the  established  orders  or  in  revolu¬ 
tion)  to  mere  moralising.  No,  «I  make  all  things  new»  is  not  a  programme, 
it  is  an  event  the  only  Event  in  history.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
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everything  will  grow  old  and  die.  But  the  Word  of  the  Living  God,  the  breaking 
in  of  the  New,  shall  not  pass  away. 

We  shall  not  be  archaeologists  digging  up  the  Christianity  of  the  past,  nor 
sociologists  urging  the  Church  to  be  revolutionary.  All  that  belongs  to  the  past. 
We  shall  be  the  prophets  of  Renewal,  the  seers  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

What  is  this  breaking-in  of  the  New?  And  in  what  way  does  it  call  us  to 
renewal  today? 


/.  The  breaking-in  of  the  New 

The  breaking-in  of  the  New  is  he  who  comes  not  from  the  world  of  cause 
and  effect  nor  from  the  will  of  man,  but  from  God  and  from  him  alone.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  phrase,  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  that  is  pronounced  by  «Him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne».  All  the  other  revelations  in  this  Book  are  transmitted  to  John  by 
an  angel  «a  fellow  servant  with  you»  (Rev.  22:8-9)  or  are  proclaimed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  (Rev.  1:11  ff.  and  22:16).  If  we  look  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
«moments»  when  the  Father  himself  speaks,  we  find  only  three: 

1.  the  «moment»  of  Jesus’  baptism:  «Lo,  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  with  whom  I  am  well  pleased»  (Matt.  3:17;  Mark.  1:11; 
Luke  3:22); 

2.  the  «moment»  of  the  Transfiguration:  «This  is  my  beloved  Son,  with  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;  listen  to  him»  (Matt.  17:5;  Mark9:7;  Luke9:35;  cf.  II  Peter 
1:17-18); 

3.  the  supreme  «moment»,  or  rather  «the  hour»,  when  all  things  were  renewed 
—  Easter:  «Then  a  voice  came  from  heaven,  I  have  glorified  it,  and  I  will  glorify 
it  again»  (John  12:28),  and  Jesus  makes  it  clear,  «This  voice  has  come  for  your 
sake,  not  for  mine»  (John  12:30). 

It  was  for  us  also  that  Jesus  «sent  his  angel  with  this  testimony  for  the 
churches»  (Rev.  22:16)  —  this  revelation  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  others, 
«Behold,  I  make  all  things  new».  During  our  Assembly  this  text  will  be  some¬ 
thing  far  more  than  a  theme  for  study  and  intercession;  it  must  give  us  life, 
movement  and  being.  It  is  the  creative  Word  itself.  It  is  not  something  for  to¬ 
morrow,  something  that  will  happen  at  the  End;  it  is  creatively  at  work  today; 
it  has  been  at  work  «since  the  beginnings 

Revealed  in  the  beloved  Son,  when  the  fullness  of  time  has  come,  the  creative 
Word  of  the  Father  «is  working  still»  in  the  time  of  symbols  as  in  the  last 
days.  «These  are  only  a  shadow  of  what  is  to  come;  but  the  substance  belongs 
to  Christ»  (Col.  2:17).  The  Apocalypse  unveils  for  us  the  meaning  of  history.  It 
is  the  Lamb  alone  who  can  take  the  book  of  history  from  the  hand  of  him 
who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  can  open  the  seven  seals  (Rev.  5:7-9).  The  final 
revelation  of  the  creative  Word  illumines  all  that  went  before  and  reveals  its 
meaning.  Peter,  one  of  those  who  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  also  regarded 
Christ  as  «a  lamb  without  blemish  or  spot . . .  destined  before  the  foundation  of 
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the  world  and  made  manifest  at  the  end  of  the  times  for  your  sake»  (  I  Peter 
1:19-20). 

In  order  to  remind  ourselves  (if  that  were  necessary)  that  this  Event  up¬ 
holds  the  universe»  (Hebrews  1:3)  and  «unites  all  things»  (Eph.  1:10),  three 
biblical  passages  might  help  to  renew  us  during  these  days,  in  the  light  of 
Rev.  21 :5: 

a)  Genesis  1:1:  «In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. » 
Here  again  it  is  God  who  acts  (epoiesen)  and  his  action  affects  «all  things» 
(«the  heavens  and  the  earth»);  there  is  the  same  revelation  of  something  new 
(«in  the  beginnings  «behold»  (idou)  a  biblical  word  frequently  used  to  express 
a  new  action  undertaken  by  God).  The  Thora  (as  we  know  and  especially  here 
in  these  first  words  which  contain  the  whole  Mystery  that  will  be  revealed  in 
the  course  of  time)  the  Thora  is  not  an  account  of  religious  archaeology;  it  is 
the  normative  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  every  event.  Today,  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  priest  who  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Living  God  creates 
all  things  «in  the  beginnings  He  is  quite  different  from  the  First  Cause  from 
which  all  things  flow;  that  level  of  reality  is  old.  He  is  the  creative  force: 
within  everything  that  is  constantly  renewing  all  things.  He  maintains  all  things 
by  his  powerful  Word.  «He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold 
together»  (Col.  1:17). 

The  New  Life,  then,  does  not  consist  in  making  something  new  out  of  what 
already  exists,  nor  changing  what  is  outdated  in  order  to  bring  it  up-to-date.  It 
consists  in  the  fact  that  Someone  acts  and  speaks,  He  who  is  the  source  of  «the 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal,  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb»  (Rev.  22:1).  We  shall  never  attain  to  what  is  New  until  we 
live  in  what  may  be  called  «the  dialogue-structure  of  the  cosmos».  It  is  the 
Living  God  who  speaks  and  acts:  daber  Yahve,  Logos  tou  Kyriou,  the  Word 
and  the  Act  are  inseparable.  What  exists  «exists  for»  us  because  it  is  «addressed 
to  us»  by  him.  If  we  live  merely  on  the  level  of  phenomena  and  causes,  we 
shall  remain  cut  off  from  this  dialogue,  this  relation  between  the  Logos  and 
ourselves.  This  is  to  live  in  death  —  the  only  form  of  decay  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

b)  Isaiah  43:19.  This  passage  from  Second  Isaiah  describes  the  new  revelation. 
It  was  written  during  the  Exile  —  that  terrible  experience  of  death,  which  con¬ 
tradicted  all  the  promises  of  life  contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 

We  are  always  in  this  Exile.  Our  consciousness  is  fixed  down  on  the  ground, 
at  the  level  of  phenomena;  it  no  longer  even  perceives  the  tragic  irony  of  the 
world  of  objects.  Since  everything  is  «objectivated»,  the  object  is  the  exile  of  the 
person.  Consumers  or  revolutionaries,  technocrats  or  underdeveloped  peoples,  we 
are  tempted  to  reduce  everything  to  the  status  of  an  object  —  even  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul.  We  seek  the  object  and  we  find  the  absurd.  Then  everything 
is  radically  dead  —  the  world  and  man  and  God.  Everything  is  old,  everything 
is  cut  off  from  its  roots,  from  its  source  of  personal  renewal.  «They  have  for¬ 
saken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters . . .»  (Jer.  2:13). 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  Exile  that  God  proclaims  his  renewal.  «Remember 
not  the  former  things,  nor  consider  the  things  of  old.  Behold,  I  am  doing  a 
new  thing;  now  it  springs  forth,  do  you  not  perceive  it?»  (Is.  43:18-19).  In  this 
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passage  we  again  find  the  same  action  undertaken  by  God  (poio)  and  the  same 
springing  forth  (idou)  of  renewal  as  in  Genesis  1:1  and  Rev.  21:5.  What  is  special 
in  this  passage  in  Isaiah  is  the  fact  the  past  is  transcended  and  a  near  future 
is  announced.  This  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  return  from  exile  in  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century. 

For  us  the  prophetic  value  of  this  passage  is  always  applicable,  in  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  «new  thing»  which  has  at  last  appeared  is  the  Christ,  and  the 
real  return  from  exile  is  his  Resurrection.  But  what  is  not  changed  is  our  state 
of  exile.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the  Risen  Christ  shows  up  even  more 
clearly  the  apocalyptic  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  And  we  are  still  living 
under  the  regime  of  the  promise.  In  addition  to  the  return  from  exile,  Isaiah 
foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Servant;  in  the  same  way  the  Spirit  of  the 
promise  which  lives  in  us  proclaims  today  the  second  coming  of  Christ  the  Lord. 
The  time  of  waiting  is  not  over.  It  is  rather  painfully  revealed,  all  the  more 
strikingly  because  the  Christ  is  already  in  our  midst. 

Today  the  Prince  of  Life  confronts  the  prince  of  this  world.  In  Christ  death 
has  been  vanquished;  but  in  the  descendants  of  woman  death  has  still  to  be 
overcome  (Rev.  12:17).  Thus  the  structure  of  this  world  is  not  only  that  of  a 
dialogue  animated  by  the  gift  of  the  Logos;  it  is  also  demonological,  traversed 
by  the  devil.  If  we  fail  to  bear  this  in  mind,  our  answer  to  God’s  Word  during 
this  Assembly  will  either  be  ecclesial  triumphalism  or  else  pathological  repent¬ 
ance.  In  other  words,  the  advent  of  «the  new  thing»  in  history  «appears»  as  a 
combat  against  death.  This  new  thing  can  only  be  a  Pascal  drama. 

c)  II  Corinthians  5:17.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  passage  which  forms  the 
background  for  Rev.  21:5:  «If  any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the 
old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new  has  come.»  Here  the  word  «to  make»  is 
replaced  by  a  word  denoting  action,  «creation»  (ktisis);  the  whole  thing  is  per¬ 
sonalized  (it  refers  to  a  certain  person  —  Christ).  The  expression  of  Newness  is 
stressed  by  the  word  «behold»  (idou)  and  by  the  antithesis  with  the  past  (ta 
archaia).  But  positively  Paul  tells  us  that  «all  this  is  from  God»  (v.  18),  and 
in  order  to  try  to  express  this  mystery  of  «something  New»  he  uses  the  word 
«birth»  (gegonen)  in  the  sense  of  accomplishment  implied  by  the  Greek  perfect 
tense;  «a  new  event  is  there».  This  rejoins  the  variant  given  in  certain  manuscripts 
«all  is  new»,  which  would  bring  us  close  to  the  passage  in  Revelation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  these  two  passages  the  promise  given  in 
Isaiah  43:19  is  fulfilled:  the  past  is  forgotten,  the  old  things  have  passed  away, 
«the  former  things  have  passed  away»  (Rev.  21:4).  But  the  special  point  about 
II  Cor.  5:17  is  that  it  reveals  to  us  the  why  and  the  how  of  this  passage,  this 
change.  Christ  had  died  to  the  old  world,  his  Resurrection  inaugurates  the  new 
one  by  reconciling  all  with  his  Father  (II  Cor.  5:14-21).  The  Easter  of  Jesus  is 
the  Event  which  has  wrought  the  change. 

In  the  light  of  these  passages  can  we  enter  more  deeply  into  this  Event: 
«Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»? 

1.  Firstly,  these  passages  give  fresh  meaning  and  value  to  this  «new  thing» 
in  history.  The  facts  which  co-exist  today  could  be  summarized  as  follows,  for 
us  who  live  in  «the  last  days»:  the  Event  of  «the  new  thing»,  the  creative  energy 
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of  the  Logos.  The  Pantocrator  (a  word  which  often  recurs  in  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion)  acts  «at  the  beginning»  of  everything.  The  structure  of  the  cosmos  is 
dialogala  in  the  proper  theological  sense  of  the  Logos. 

The  «new  thing»  comes  in  the  darkness;  it  is  opposed,  it  struggles,  for  the 
structure  of  this  world  is  also  diabolic,  in  the  proper  theological  sense  of  the 
word. 

This  «new  thing»  is  accomplished  once  and  for  all  time  in  the  death  and 
Resurrection  of  the  incarnate  Logos.  From  that  time  on  the  structure  of  history 
is  Pascal,  in  the  proper  theological  sense  of  the  «passage»  from  this  world  to 
a  new  creation. 

Lastly,  this  «new  thing»,  as  revealed  in  the  words  of  Rev.  21:5,  is  coming 
into  this  world  incessantly  and  increasingly,  so  that  —  for  those  who  perceive 
Christ  in  faith  —  its  consummation  is  a  certainty,  and  it  will  be  definite  and 
total.  Thus  the  present  structure  of  history  is  already  a  parousia- structure,  in  the 
proper  theological  sense  of  the  Presence  ( parousia )  of  God-with-men. 

2.  Another  fact  which  emerges  from  this  biblical  view  of  history  is  that  the 
new  creative  thing  is  not  explained  by  the  past  but  by  the  future.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  action  of  the  Living  God  is  bound  to  be  creative.  But  the  wonderful 
thing  about  the  God  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  is  that 
his  creative  act  comes  from  the  future.  It  is  prophetic.  This  God  «comes»  into 
the  world,  as  if  to  meet  it.  He  goes  before  the  world  calling  it,  telling  it  to 
move  along,  he  makes  it  larger  and  freer.  Any  other  God  is  a  false  god,  an 
idol,  a  dead  god,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  buried  him.  This  god  in  many 
forms  inhabits  the  «old»  consciousness  of  man,  is  in  fact  behind  man  as  a  cause; 
he  commands,  he  organizes,  he  pulls  man  back  and  alienates  man  from  his  true 
nature.  There  is  nothing  prophetic  about  this  old  god;  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
comes  afterwards  as  a  reason  for  what  is  inexplicable,  or  as  a  last  resort  for 
men  who  are  irresponsible.  This  false  god  is  as  old  as  death,  he  is  an  idol  made 
by  human  hands,  and  man  is  jealous  of  him  (Gen.  3).  He  is  the  product  of 
diabolic  falsehood  —  not  the  expression  of  the  true  Logos.  This  old  god  is  dead, 
in  actual  fact;  but  he  will  not  be  dead  in  history  until  all  things  are  new. 
There  is  no  theology  of  that  god.  No,  the  New  Creation  enters  the  world  with 
the  world.  It  does  not  invent  itself,  nor  prove  its  own  existence;  it  reveals  itself. 
One  may  either  welcome  it  or  reject  it,  but  it  comes  as  an  Event.  That  is  why 
the  last  words  of  the  Bible  were  bound  to  be  apocalyptic,  a  «revelation».  The 
main  theme  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  key  to  history,  the  meaning  of  what 
is  truly  new  and  creative  is  «He  is  and  He  is  coming». 

3.  The  New  Creation  is  the  Living  God  —  but  he  enters  our  world  in  Christ, 
his  incarnate  Logos  who  has  vanquished  death.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  said:  «He  has 
given  us  all  things  new  by  giving  us  himself,  he  who  had  been  announced:  a 
new  principle  was  to  come  which  would  renew  and  quicken  mankind»  (Adversus 
Haereses  IV  34:1).  In  the  same  way  Maxim  the  Confessor  writes:  «In  the 
Mystery  of  the  incarnate  Word  lie  the  power  of  the  enigmas  and  symbols  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  sensitive  and  intelligible  creatures.  He 
who  knows  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  and  the  tomb  understands  the  raison  d'etre 
of  these  creatures.  But  he  who  has  been  initiated  into  the  hidden  power  of  the 
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Resurrection  perceives  the  final  foundation  upon  which  God,  in  his  design,  is 
building  all  things». 

«The  hidden  power  of  the  Resurrection»  —  in  these  last  times,  this  is  the 
coming  of  what  is  New.  In  this  connection  we  should  reread  all  that  St  Paul 
has  written  on  the  energy  of  the  Resurrection,  which  has  been  working  upon  the 
world  and  changing  it  ever  since  through  the  Gospel.  This  means  for  us  that  the 
incarnate  Word,  the  new  world,  is  entering  our  world  of  death.  This  invasion 
by  the  Living  God  is  bursting  the  chains  by  which  men  are  enslaved  —  the 
demons,  sin,  death,  the  law,  «the  flesh»  (in  the  Pauline  sense).  The  Cross  was 
the  moment  when  this  New  Thing  —  the  eschaton,  the  age  to  come  —  broke 
into  our  own  aeon  and  destroyed  all  our  tombs.  That  death  on  the  Cross  is  our 
own  Resurrection.  «Through  the  Cross  joy  is  spread  all  over  the  world»  (Byzan¬ 
tine  Office  at  Easter,  6th  ode).  The  most  urgent  thing  for  us  today  is  perhaps 
to  rediscover  «the  immeasurable  greatness  of  his  power  in  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  great  might  which  he  accomplished  in  Christ 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead»  (Eph.  1:19-20). 

The  Resurrection  is  the  inauguration  of  the  Parousia  in  our  own  aeon.  That 
is  why  we  can  wait,  with  certainty  and  impatience,  for  its  accomplishment  an¬ 
nounced  by  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  (Rev.  21:5).  That  is  why  «we  await 
a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  change  our  lowly  body  to  be  like 
his  glorious  body,  by  the  power  which  enables  him  even  to  subject  all  things 
to  himself»  (Phil.  3:20-21). 

4.  This  Pascal  Event,  which  happened  once  and  for  all  time,  how  does  it 
become  our  own  today?  Through  him  who  was  its  artisan  from  the  beginning 
and  will  always  be  so:  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  himself  is  this  New  Thing  at 
work  in  the  world.  He  is  the  Presence  of  God-with-us  «bearing  witness  with  our 
spirit»  (Rom.  8:16).  Without  him  God  is  far  away.  Christ  belongs  to  the  past, 
and  the  Gospel  is  a  dead  letter,  the  Church  is  merely  an  organization,  authority 
is  domination,  mission  is  propaganda,  worship  is  an  evocation,  and  Christian 
action  is  a  slave-morality. 

But  in  him,  in  an  indissoluble  synergy,  the  universe  is  lifted  up  and  groans 
and  travails  to  bring  forth  the  Kingdom,  man  is  struggling  against  «the  flesh», 
the  Risen  Christ  is  here,  the  Gospel  is  a  life-giving  force,  the  Church  means 
communion  with  the  Trinity,  authority  is  a  liberating  service,  mission  is  like 
Pentecost,  the  liturgy  is  both  a  commemoration  and  an  anticipation,  and  human 
action  becomes  more  godlike. 

The  Holy  Spirit  brings  the  Parousia  in  a  sacramental  epiclesis  which  is  mys¬ 
tically  realistic;  it  creates  new  things,  it  speaks  by  the  prophets,  it  concludes  all 
things  in  the  dialogue,  it  establishes  communion  by  diffusing  itself,  it  draws  all 
things  towards  the  Second  Coming.  «He  is  Lord  and  he  is  the  Giver  of  Life» 
(Symbol  of  Nicaea-Constantinople).  It  is  through  him  that  the  Church  and  the 
world  pray  with  their  whole  heart,  «Come,  Lord  Jesus!»  (Rev.  22:17-20). 

5.  This  life-giving  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  instils  a  new  dynamism  into  our 
world  —  a  dynamism  which  is  different  from  our  world  and  yet  inherent  in  it. 
This  is  extremely  important  in  order  to  understand  the  Event  of  which  the  Book 
of  Revelation  speaks,  but  especially  in  order  to  live  out  in  the  present  times 
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what  points  forward  to  that  Event.  The  Apocalypse,  and  the  human  drama 
which  it  unveils,  is  moving  onward  on  two  levels  —  the  level  of  phenomena  and 
the  level  of  Mystery.  There  is  the  level  of  the  world  that  is  bound  by  the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect,  in  which  the  alchemy  of  civilization  and  economy  can  never 
do  more  than  transform  one  kind  of  death  into  another  kind.  There  is  also  the 
level  of  Mystery  on  which  (ever  since  Daniel)  the  seers  of  the  Son  of  Man 
have  discerned  the  creative  act  which  comes  to  save  men  from  death. 

These  two  levels  are  not  superimposed,  they  are  interpenetrated.  That  is  the 
principle  of  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history,  yesterday  and  today.  The 
second  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (chapters  4  to  22)  consists  of  five  books, 
each  consisting  of  seven  parts.  The  words  of  our  theme  are  taken  from  the 
fifth  book  which  consists  of  seven  visions,  each  introduced  by  the  words  «Then 
I  saw  . .  .»  Our  main  theme  (Rev.  21:5)  is  part  of  the  seventh  vision.  The  literary 
principle  of  the  Book  is  based  on  depth  of  vision  —  not  on  a  chronological  suc¬ 
cession.  So  the  amazing  phrase:  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»  must  not  be 
relegated  to  a  future  which  transcends  history;  it  reveals  the  new  world  which 
is  already  breaking  into  the  present  aeon. 

The  dramatic  tension  in  which  we  live  is  therefore  not  a  tension  between  a 
conceptual  transcendence  and  a  phenomenal  immanence;  it  is  a  struggle  between 
two  aeons  —  the  present  aeon  (ho  aion  houto)  which  is  that  of  dialogue  admit¬ 
tedly,  but  is  also  diabolical,  and  the  new  aeon  which  is  that  of  the  parousia 
and  which  makes  the  present  time  «Pascal».  The  tension  is  engendered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  more  than  a  permanent  revolution,  it  is  a  palingenesis 
(palingenesia)  (cf.  Matt.  19:28  and  Titus  3:5),  a  re-creation. 

In  former  times  it  was  believed  that  the  transcendence  of  God  could  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  identifying  it  with  what  is  external.  Today  a  reaction  has  set  in:  the 
desire  is  now  to  save  inwardness  by  identifying  it  with  immanence.  We  must 
reject  this  disastrous  alternative,  which  is  not  Christian.  The  New  Event  is  in¬ 
herent  in  history  itself,  just  because  it  transcends  history.  Just  because  God  is 
God,  He  became  man  in  Christ;  and  just  because  God  comes  in  man,  man 
cannot  be  true  man  unless  he  becomes  more  like  God.  The  incarnation  of  God 
and  the  consummation  of  man  are  one  and  the  same  Event  —  that  which  is 
making  all  things  new. 

6.  There  is  another  aspect  which  our  present  crises  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
distorting,  or  even  forgetting  completely:  The  New  Event  is  seen  in  the  Church. 
In  this  seventh  vision  (described  in  chapters  21  and  22  of  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion)  the  central  reality  is  the  New  Jerusalem.  Without  recourse  to  the  hypothesis 
of  two  separate  books  (held  by  certain  exegetists)  one  can  simply  regard  the  two 
passages  (Rev.  21:1-8  and  Rev.  21 :9-22)  as  two  different  approaches,  as  was 
habitual  among  apocalyptic  prophets  and  writers.  One  approach  describes  the 
immediate  future,  the  other  describes  the  more  distant  future;  the  two  levels  are 
not  superimposed  but  are  integrally  merged.  The  first  vision  of  Jerusalem  is  no 
more  celestial  than  the  second,  and  the  second  one  is  not  more  messianic  than 
the  first.  Jerusalem  is  a  New  Jerusalem  just  because  its  transcendence  is  inherent 
within  it.  This  new  time  has  come  with  the  Easter  of  our  Lord.  The  Church 
is  the  symbol  and  sign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  because  the  Kingdom  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  form,  working  like  leaven  in  the  Church  and  in  the  present  time. 
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In  what  way  is  this  Church  contemplated  in  faith,  and  this  Kingdom  mysteri¬ 
ously  and  humbly  inaugurated,  the  place  where  the  New  Event  radiates  its  light? 
The  answer  is  found  in  verses  3  and  4,  which  immediately  precede  our  text, 
provided  that  we  read  them  within  the  context  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  especially 
Ezekiel  37:26,  27  and  Isaiah  7:14:  «Behold,  the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men. 
He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  will 
be  with  them.»  It  is  the  Mystery  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Covenant  which 
Jesus-Emmanuel  has  accomplished  in  his  own  person,  and  which  transfigures 
Jerusalem.  Thus  the  New  Event  is  the  Event  of  the  Covenant.  Yahweh  is  among 
his  people;  the  Spirit  is  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  Bride.  The  blood  of  the  Lamb 
has  sealed  this  Covenant  which  nothing  can  break,  not  even  the  infidelities  of 
the  Bride  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  has  given  himself,  he  no  longer 
belongs  to  himself  but  to  his  Church.  The  Church  does  not  belong  to  itself,  it 
exists  only  because  it  belongs  to  its  Lord.  The  New  Event  is  that  Love  triumphs 
over  Death. 

It  is  this  New  Covenant  which  constitutes  the  Church  and  which  is  the 
Church’s  raison  d'etre.  The  eschatological  meaning  of  our  baptism  is  perhaps  too 
much  neglected  by  Christians  today.  This  sacrament  renews  us  and  enables  us  to 
enter  the  new  creation,  just  because  it  brings  us  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  That  would  lead  us,  in  inter-church  relations,  to  re-centre  everything 
upon  the  Church  as  a  great  sacrament,  and  to  endeavour  at  a  deeper  level  and 
to  tackle  at  a  deeper  level  the  divergencies  which  exist  still  in  our  communion 
of  faith.  That  would  also  lead  us  to  live  more  sharply  and  more  truly  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  two  aeons,  which  we  mentioned  above.  The  renewal  of  Chris¬ 
tian  asceticism  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  this  eschatological  perception  of 
baptism.  The  renewal  of  our  solidarity  with  the  whole  of  mankind  depends  on 
it  also,  firstly  because  the  newness  of  the  Church  would  be  better  lived  as 
transcendent  and  inherent  in  the  world,  and  then  because  the  mysterious  reality 
of  which  the  Church  is  the  sign  —  the  agape,  the  divine  koinonia  —  would  be 
meaningful  and  active  in  the  life  of  our  contemporaries  in  all  the  purity  and 
power  of  the  Gospel. 

It  depends  on  us  whether  the  breaking-in  of  the  New  is  hidden  and  remains 
insignificant,  or  whether  it  makes  man  more  godlike  and  transfigures  the  world. 
That  is  the  whole  meaning  of  our  responsibility  in  the  present  renewal. 


II.  Renewal  today 

To  what  forms  of  renewal  does  the  Spirit  call  the  Churches  today?  It  would 
always  be  salutary  for  us  to  read  chapters  2  and  3  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
The  different  sections  of  this  Assembly  will  be  seeking  the  most  loyal  answers 
to  «the  new  life  of  the  Spirit»  which  are  most  free  from  «the  old  written  code» 
(Rom.  7 :6).  My  intention  is  not  to  anticipate  these  answers,  but  to  bring  out 
certain  aspects  of  our  search. 

1.  A  first  aspect  concerns  the  very  meaning  of  theology  today.  Every  Christian 
is  a  theologian  if  he  «loves  the  appearing»  of  Christ  (II  Tim.  4:8).  His  loving 
knowledge  of  the  Living  God  is  genuine,  and  it  is  attached  to  him  who  comes 
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into  this  world.  The  new,  creative  Life  (as  we  said)  manifests  itself  not  in  the 
past  but  in  the  future  —  in  what  is  «to  come».  Consequently  genuine  theology 
is  polarised  by  the  Parousia. 

But  too  often  so-called  «theological»  research  consists  merely  of  comments  on 
the  past.  We  are  not  advocating  a  fiction-theology,  we  simply  want  a  prophetic 
theology  which  is  able  to  discern  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  in  history.  Christians 
are  often  cuticised  for  lagging  behind  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  world. 
This  situation  will  not  be  improved  if  our  churches  take  a  refresher-course  in 
sociology  or  anthropology;  what  they  need  is  a  genuine  theological  renewal.  In¬ 
stead  of  interpreting  events  «afterwards»  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  we  have  to 
live  them,  perceiving  in  them  him  who  is  coming,  and  promoting  his  coming 
through  them.  Does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  impel  us  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
creative  Word,  of  the  saving  Christ  who  «will  guide  us  into  all  the  Truth 
for  he  will  declare  the  things  that  are  to  come»?  (John  16:13). 

For  the  Church  everything  began,  and  always  will  begin,  with  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  its  Lord.  It  was  when  the  Church  realized  that  he  is  «alive  for  ever- 
more»  (Rev.  1 : 1 7  18)  that  it  became  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  new  human 
race  which  has  been  granted  to  know  the  Father  here  and  now,  and  through 
which  the  Spirit  brings  to  life  in  the  world  the  kenosis  of  the  Lord  of  history. 
The  kenosis  (Phil.  2:7)  is  the  eschatological  condition  of  the  Kingdom,  i.  e.  of 
theology,  which  is  the  life  of  the  Church.  Theology  springs  from  this  perception: 
that  Christ  is  risen  indeed,  piercing  the  veil  of  the  first  creation.  Unless  our 
renewal  is  theological  it  will  merely  be  a  re-adaptation,  which  will  at  once  be¬ 
come  out-of-date.  Renewal  in  the  Church  can  take  place  only  if  the  Church  is 
rooted  more  deeply  in  the  Mystery,  that  second  level  of  history  which  is  inherent 
in  the  level  of  phenomena,  and  without  which  the  phenomena  lead  to  death. 

Evidence  of  God  in  faith  —  that  is  theology  at  its  source.  Evidence  of  the 
world  in  its  drama  (dialogal,  diabolic,  pascal  and  parousiac)  —  that  is  the  con¬ 
stant  renewal  of  theology. 

2.  Without  yielding  to  fashion,  we  must  recognize  that  the  New  Life  is  in 
urgent  need  of  «anthropological  integrations  If  we  often  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  this,  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  false  dichotomy  (described  above)  between  the 
conceptual  transcendent  and  the  phenomenal  immanent,  whereas  the  tension  is 
eschatological.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Church  must  transform  itself  into  a 
concern  for  studying  anthropology,  sociology  or  socio-economic  development.  The 
theological  evidence  does  not  destroy  nor  neglect  the  psyche  in  the  human  per¬ 
son,  but  traces  it  to  its  source  and  liberates  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  super¬ 
psychology;  it  is  the  Life  of  the  whole  person.  Similarly  theological  evidence  does 
not  mean  that  we  need  not  know  the  structures  in  every  order  of  human  experi¬ 
ence;  but  it  promotes  and  transfigures  the  values  which  are  in  interaction  with 
the  structures.  The  evidence  of  the  Mystery,  «the  love  of  the  Parousia»  which 
the  Spirit  engenders  in  the  hearts  of  baptized  Christians,  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
mere  «religious  experience»  nor  explained  away  psychologically,  sociologically  or 
structurally  ...  It  is  the  New  Life  which  enters  all  these  different  spheres  in 
order  to  save  them  from  death,  and  to  lead  them  towards  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth. 
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This  evidence  is  a  Revelation.  If  we  are  not  a  revelation  for  our  brethren, 
astonishing  or  irritating  them,  it  is  because  we  have  forsaken  the  original  evi¬ 
dence.  In  that  case  we  are  merely  theists,  and  why  should  we  be  surprised  if 

we  have  secreted  atheism?  Moreover,  the  first  question  in  the  world  today  is 
closely  connected  with  our  first  Christian  evidence.  It  is  not  «Does  God  exist?» 
It  is  no  longer  «What  is  man?»  It  is  «How  can  man  conquer  death?»,  which 
means  «Did  Christ  really  rise  from  the  dead?» 

3.  Appeals  of  this  kind  call  us  to  carry  out  a  radical  renewal  in  our  churches. 

We  have  often  transformed  the  house  in  which  God  dwells  with  men  into  a 
robber’s  den.  We  want  to  purify  it.  But  the  Church  cannot  be  re-formed:  the 

breaking-in  of  the  New  does  not  spring  from  us.  The  Church  is  given,  it  comes 

from  God.  But  what  are  we  doing  with  this  gift?  That  is  the  real  question. 
As  divine  communion  given  to  men  in  Christ  and  spread  by  the  Spirit,  the 
Church  exists  in  order  to  serve  the  Agape.  Everything  else  comes  from  the  old 
letter  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  forms  of  renewal  needed,  in  my  view,  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  charismata  in  the  Church,  as  they  are  related  to  the  central 
Agape.  The  charismata  are  the  organs  for  the  Newness  of  the  Spirit,  its  mani¬ 
festation,  parousia,  for  the  common  good  (I  Cor.  12:7).  If  we  carefully  re-read 
what  Paul  said  at  the  end  of  I  Cor.  12  (verses  27-28),  we  can  revise  the  priori¬ 
ties  which  exist  today.  «First,  apostles»;  the  apostolic  churches  live  by  the  sacra¬ 
mental  character  of  this  charism.  «Second,  prophets»;  what  position  do  prophets 
occupy  in  any  of  our  churches  today?  «Third,  teachers  ..  .»:  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  over-supply  of  these.  And  one  could  go  on,  noting  that  the  charism  of 
administration  comes  right  at  the  end,  just  before  the  gift  of  languages;  here 
again,  what  is  the  position  in  our  churches  today? 

Paul  does  not  claim  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  charismata,  either  in  this 
Epistle  or  elsewhere.  What  forms  could  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  take  today,  in 
order  to  interpret  and  to  serve  the  New  Life  that  is  breaking  into  our  world? 
One  of  the  most  urgent  seems  to  be  the  charism  of  reconciliation.  The  charism 
of  dialogue  in  disinterested,  fraternal  service  is  still  difficult  to  carry  out  in  some 
areas  of  the  world.  There  is  also  the  parousiac  charism  which  Paul  and  the 
Early  Fathers  called  virginity,  and  which  we  call  «the  monastic  life»,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term.  Its  meaning  is  fully  given  by  the  Parousia  which  has  begun 
here  and  now.  Are  our  churches  taking  these  charismata  seriously? 

4.  In  face  of  the  situation  today  in  the  sphere  of  personal,  cultural  and  social 
life,  we  need  to  have  more  discernment.  We  cannot  give  way  either  to  prag¬ 
matism  or  to  irrealism.  But  first  of  all  we  have  to  exercise  our  eschatological 
sense  in  order  to  see  in  what  these  contemporary  situations  are  «new»  in  the 
Christian  sense.  Their  theological  solution  will  then  be  directed  towards  genuine 
Christian  theology. 

5.  In  inter-church  relations  this  same  eschatological  meaning  could  give  new 
vigour  to  the  dialogue.  Would  not  the  best  way  of  solving  the  doctrinal  or 
pastoral  dispute  which  is  still  preventing  full  communion  be  to  turn  together 
towards  the  Coming  Lord?  There  is  no  pragmatic  sentimentalism  in  this,  but 
rather  that  same  evidence  of  faith  which  would  enable  us  to  re-centre  every- 
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thing  in  the  heart  of  the  Mystery.  The  dialogue  between  the  churches  has  perhaps 
remained  at  the  stage  of  the  time  before  Isaiah  43:18,  when  one  still  considered 
«the  things  of  old».  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Lord  is  «doing  a  new  thing; 
now  it  springs  forth,  do  you  not  perceive  it?» 

We  should  also  be  led  to  distinguish  better  in  the  Church  between  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  the  organization.  Ultimately  there  is  no  structure  in  the  Church  except 
the  sacramental  one,  i.  e.  what  the  Holy  Spirit  sets  us  as  a  sign  of  the  Lord’s 
Coming.  The  Church  is  essentially  sacramental  because  the  Lord  is  not  outside 
this  world  nor  beyond  it;  he  comes  into  this  world.  Organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  comes  from  ourselves;  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary,  in  the  service  of  the 
Agape,  but  it  is  historically  conditioned.  Organization  in  itself  is  not  the  New 
Life.  The  Church  is  not  an  objective  order  under  the  jurisdiction  of  sociology; 
it  is  a  power  of  creation,  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  at  this  level  that 
the  Church  is  structured. 

6.  The  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world  is  too  often  seen  exclusively 
at  the  level  of  organization,  as  if  they  were  two  systems  which  can  either  be 
leconciled,  or  else  repel  one  another.  But  this  relation  should  be  lived  out  in  the 
meeting  between  Communion  with  God  (furthered  in  the  Church  through  the 
structuies  of  the  sacraments)  and  the  structures  of  this  world,  which  are  inspired 
by  certain  values.  It  is  on  the  level  of  values  that  we  have  to  live  out  the 
diama  of  Easter  and  of  the  Parousia,  in  order  to  restore  to  life  what  is 
encnamed  by  death.  It  is  there  that  the  real  New  Life  can  blossom. 

The  Church  s  mission  in  the  organization  of  the  world  today  is  not  to  supply 
techniques.  The  New  Life  of  the  Parousia  does  not  introduce  original  structures 
in  the  world.  The  mission  of  certain  Churches  can  and  must  be  mutual  aid,  that 
Agape  «in  deed  and  in  truth»  (I  John  3:18).  But  the  mission  of  all  the  Churches, 
rich  or  poor  according  to  this  world,  is  to  be  the  living,  prophetic  conscience 
of  the  drama  of  the  present  time.  «The  creation  is  groaning  and  travailing» 
(Rom.  8:22);  do  we  know  this,  as  St  Paul  supposes?  do  we  live  it  out?  how  do 
we  translate  it  into  the  experience  of  work,  of  money,  of  matter,  of  the  cosmos? 

7.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  in  this  full  eschatological  sense  that  we  have  to  under¬ 
stand  our  work  on  ethical  problems  and  liturgical  renewal.  To  put  it  briefly,  the 
cultural  revolution  in  which  these  two  questions  are  integrated  demands  of  us 
a  radical  renewal,  not  only  at  the  level  of  the  forms  which  are  in  themselves 
contingent,  but  especially  on  the  level  of  the  Spirit.  Culture,  in  the  light  of 
tne  Parousia,  is  the  true  iconography;  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
fashions  Christ,  the  new  universe  out  of  the  first  creation. 

«Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.»  It  is  not  a  deus  ex  machina  who  is  speak- 
ing,  sweeping  away  the  whole  scene  of  the  cosmos;  it  is  the  break-through  of 
the  sacramental  Liturgy  into  the  eternal  Liturgy.  What  will  disappear  is  not  this 
world,  this  marvel  of  the  Creative  Word;  it  is  death.  The  labour  of  generation 
after  generation  of  men  will  not  be  wiped  out;  it  will  be  transfigured  once  and 
for  all.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  final  Epiclesis  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  gathered 
us  here  today. 
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Appendix  IV 


The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ 

Our  common  confession  and  its  implications  for  today 

by  H.  Berkhof 


I.  Why  this  Theme f 

1.  This  morning  is  in  both  its  themes  dedicated  to  what  is  the  very  essence, 
not  only  of  our  ecumenical  movement,  but  of  our  Christian  faith.  Here  we  deal 
with  the  object  of  our  faith  and  love,  with  the  source  of  our  inspiration,  with 
the  decisive  confession  by  which  we  stand  and  fall,  with  the  distinctive  mark 
by  which  we  are  differentiated  from  others  and  united  together  —  with  that  with¬ 
out  which  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  our  ideas  and  ideals  lose  their  ground 
and  meaning. 

2.  The  basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  an  expression  of  our 
common  confession,  has  rightly  been  called  Christological.1  It  contains  far  less 
than  what  most  of  our  member-churches  confess.  Yet  it  is  not  a  minimum.  Its 
reduction  is  at  the  same  time  a  concentration,  pointing  to  the  very  centre  from 
which  every  church  is  named.  And  as  such  it  is  a  fertile  soil  for  common 
growth,  a  starting  point  for  common  action,  a  guarantee  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
progressive  revelation  of  our  unity.  Because  it  is  all  that,  our  common  basis  and 
confession  can  never  be  something  which  we  just  presuppose  in  our  speech  and 
action.  It  is  the  place  of  our  most  intimate  encounter,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  talent  with  which  we  have  to  trade. 

3.  The  World  Council  has  indeed  tried  to  trade  with  this  talent.  In  the  short 
course  of  its  life  it  has  reflected  frequently  upon  this  Christocentric  basis  and  its 
implications  for  the  study  and  action  which  the  WCC  has  had  to  undertake.2 
After  New  Delhi  the  Division  of  Studies  inaugurated  a  new  study  in  this  field, 
on  «The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History».  The  difficult 
English  word  «finality»  was  chosen  to  express  in  a  marked  way  the  decisive 
character  and  the  universal  scope  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  series  of  important  studies  and  comments  on  this  subject  resulted  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  study  document  entitled  «God  in  Nature  and  History».3  This  study 
can  be  considered  as  an  elaboration  of  our  common  Christocentric  belief  in  con¬ 
frontation  with  modern  world-views.  However,  the  specific  theme  of  finality 
was  lost  sight  of  at  this  last  stage.  During  the  process  of  preparation  of  this 
paper,  it  was  realized  that  it  was  too  significant  and  timely  to  be  forgotten. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  in  this  hour  of  reflection  on  our  common  confession, 
we  concentrate  on  the  finality  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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II.  The  Embarrassment  of  Finality 


4.  To  call  Jesus  Christ  «final»  is  tantamount  to  calling  him  the  lord,  the 
hope,  the  light,  etc.  of  the  world.  What  we  here  call  «finality»  has  always  been 
the  essence  of  Christian  faith.  No  single  line  of  the  New  Testament  was  written 
without  such  a  belief  in  the  finality  of  Christ.  The  word,  however,  and  some 
of  its  overtones  are  new.  They  receive  their  relevance  from  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  making  this  confession  in  the  modern  world.  The  word 
« finality »  features  sharply  the  distinctiveness,  the  timeliness  and  the  scandal  of 
our  faith.  We  live  in  a  world  which  in  general  holds  Jesus  in  high  esteem 
because  of  his  lofty  teaching  and  his  inspiring  attitudes.  But  this  world  firmly 
rejects  any  claim  of  uniqueness  and  exclusiveness  which  the  Church  may  make 
for  its  Lord.  We  may  call  him  great,  and  even  the  greatest  of  all  religious 
personalities;  but  we  may  not  say  that  he  is  God’s  final  revelation,  that  «there 
is  no  other  name  by  which  we  must  be  saved»,  or  that  our  life  receives  meaning 
only  by  conversion  to  him. 

5.  The  finality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  attacked  from  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  age-old  world  of  the  great  religions,  in  which  many  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  one  name,  one  way  among  others.  They  welcome  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  powerful  enrichment  of  man’s  religious  experiences  —  but  always  on 
condition  that  Christianity  is  willing  to  accept  this  place  among  others,  and  does 
not  seek  to  replace  all  the  others. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  denied  by  the  modern 
secularized  world.  According  to  its  conception,  history  is  a  continuous  stream  in 
which  nothing  can  have  an  absolute  character.  All  is  an  effect  of  the  past  and 
cause  for  future  development.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  surprising  product  of 
his  time  and  a  highly  influential  power  in  the  cultural  evolution  after  him.  He 
can  still  inspire  many.  But  inevitably  his  influence  gets  more  and  more  mingled 
with  that  of  other  persons,  events  and  discoveries.  The  time  will  come  when  his 
contribution  will  be  exhausted.  To  believe  that  this  one  person  and  his  work  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  could  be  final,  is,  in  this  perspective,  ridiculous. 

7.  This  twofold  denial  comes  not  only  from  outside.  It  resounds  in  the  hearts 
of  innumerable  Christians.  Is  not  our  confession  of  the  finality  of  Christ,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  broad-minded  world,  a  proof  of  our  narrow-mindedness  and 
intolerance?  Would  we  not  be  wiser  to  give  up  this  confession?  Would  Jesus 
not  appear  more  acceptable,  more  genuine,  more  human,  more  attractive,  if  we 
dropped  that  scandalous  overstatement? 

8.  But,  no  —  that  is  impossible.  Finality  is  not  an  additional  quality  which 
we  ascribe  to  Christ,  and  which  we  can  at  will  affirm  or  deny.  It  is  the  very 
finality  which  was  confessed  and  proclaimed  from  the  beginning,  as  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  confession  «Jesus  is  Lord».  For  this  the  martyrs  sacrificed  their  lives;  this 
has  been  the  compelling  power  of  Christianity  throughout  the  ages;  when  this 
has  been  removed,  Christian  faith  has  lost  its  savour.  We  have  no  choice:  we 
confess  Christ  and  his  finality,  or  we  do  not  confess  him  at  all.  Here  we  have 
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not  the  slightest  margin  for  compromise  with  the  great  religions  or  with  secu¬ 
larism. 

9.  To  know  this,  however,  is  no  real  help  in  our  embarrassment.  For  the 
question  simply  shifts  and  now  runs  as  follows:  On  what  grounds  are  we  en¬ 
titled  and  obliged  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  final? 

10.  If  I  am  right,  we  modern  Christians  are  inclined  to  seek  the  answer  in 
two  directions,  either  separated  or  combined.  The  first  answer  is:  Jesus,  the 
historical  Jesus,  is  unique  and  final  because  of  his  existential  attitude.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  described  in  different  ways,  as  «freedom»,  «faith»,  «hope»,  «love»,  «soli- 
darity»,  «sacrifice»,  self-denial,  Mitmenschlichkeit,  etc.  All  these  words  point 
to  a  reality  which  indeed  shows  its  inspiration  through  all  time.  But  is  this 
reality  strong  enough  to  bear  the  confession  of  finality?  Can  we  say  that  such 
an  attitude  was  never  found  before  Christ,  nor  afterwards  apart  from  Christ? 
And  why  do  we  call  this  attitude  final,  and  not  the  attitude  of  so  many  other 
great  personalities?  Who  decides  this,  and  on  what  grounds?  Perhaps  it  is  because 
this  attitude  fits  our  own  moral  standards?  In  that  case  finality  is  a  quality  of 
these  standards,  not  of  Jesus. 

11.  The  second  answer  points  to  the  universal  work  of  Christ,  and  finds  his 
uniqueness  in  his  renewing  work,  revealed  in  so  many  times  and  places,  in  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  in  individual,  social  and  cultural  life.  Is  not  this  the 
great  regenerating  and  humanizing  force  in  the  history  of  mankind?  As  Chris¬ 
tians  we  may  gratefully  affirm  this.  Yet  this  answer  is  not  satisfactory  either. 
For  how  could  the  apostles  proclaim  his  finality  so  powerfully  at  a  time  when 
this  renewing  force  was  yet  hidden?  Must  we  not  say  that  this  renewing  force 
was  the  result  of  his  finality,  not  finality  a  consequence  of  this  renewal?  And 
is  not  this  renewal  in  the  Church,  in  the  individual,  in  culture,  mixed  with  too 
much  disobedience,  guilt  and  frustration,  to  afford  the  ground  for  our  confession 
of  finality? 


III.  The  Ground  of  Finality 

12.  What  is  the  decisive  ground  for  confession  of  the  finality  of  Christ?  The 
New  Testament  offers  an  unambiguous  answer:  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead.  In  our  times  we  are  inclined  to  thrust  away  this  strange  testi¬ 
mony:  but  then  we  deprive  all  other  testimonies  about  Christ  of  their  meaning 
and  strength.  This  is  not  marginal  but  central.  And  here  the  question  of  finality 
is  decided. 

13.  At  first,  however,  this  testimony  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
The  questions  it  raises  are  chiefly  two.  The  primary  question  is:  Can  resurrection 
happen?  We  are  inclined  to  deny  this,  because  in  our  experience  resurrections  do 
not  occur,  and  in  our  concept  of  reality  there  is  no  place  for  them.  For  the 
disciples  the  problem  was  not  much  easier.  When  Christ  appeared  to  them  after 
his  death,  he  evoked  bewilderment  and  unbelief.  When  they  believed,  their 
whole  concept  of  reality  changed.  Now  they  saw  themselves  entitled  and  obliged 
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to  preach  Jesus  as  the  unique  deed  of  God.  Resurrection  and  finality  mutually 
define  one  another.  If  we  reject  the  syncretism  of  religions  and  the  relativism  of 
secularism,  it  is  only  because  we  believe  the  eye-witnesses  and  their  message,  and 
through  it  receive  new  concepts  of  God,  man  and  life.  The  question  is:  Do  we 
judge  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  our  current  con¬ 
ceptions  of  reality,  or  the  other  way  round?  Christians  are  people  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  have  to  answer:  The  other  way  round. 

14.  The  second  question  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  first:  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this  resurrection?  The  answer  is:  It  was  not  a  return  to  a  former 
life,  but  the  birth  of  a  new  humanity.  In  the  resurrected  Jesus,  God  disclosed  the 
great  future  which  he  has  in  mind  for  his  sinful  and  frustrated  human  creation. 
Jesus  Christ  is  both  the  way  which  leads  to  this  destiny,  and  the  window  through 
which  we  see  it.  Perhaps  the  word  «see»  is  too  definite.  Through  the  testimony 
of  the  eye-witnesses,  we  dimly  descry  his  glorified  humanity  from  afar.  But  from 
this  we  know  that  we  have  a  God  of  change  and  development  who  does  not 
acquiesce  in  the  status  quo  of  mankind.  Without  this  meaning,  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  would  remain  an  isolated  miracle.  Now  it  is  God’s  final  promise  and 
our  final  inspiration.  «Just  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  man  of  dust, 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  man  of  heaven.»4 


IV.  The  Inclusiveness  yet  Qualifications  of  Finality 

15.  As  soon  as  the  resurrected  Jesus  was  believed  to  be  the  perspective  centre 
of  reality,  the  whole  of  creation  began  to  look  different.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  see  how  the  new  insights  in  the  primitive  Christian  community  sprang  up  one 
after  the  other.  They  related  to  both  life  and  death,  the  individual  and  his 
social  traditions  («the  powers  in  the  air»),  nature  and  history,  creation  and  con¬ 
summation.  The  resurrected  Jesus,  the  revealed  new  man,  showed  himself  to  be 
the  final  key  to  understanding  all  these  realities.  The  outreach  of  his  finality  is 
by  definition  as  wide  as  the  world. 

16.  It  is  especially  this  inclusiveness  of  the  Christ-event  which  came  home  to 
us  Christians  in  recent  decades.  We  may  think  here  of  Karl  Barth  and  of  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  of  the  Pastoral  Constitution  of  Vatican  II,  «gaudium  et 
spes»,  and  of  our  own  document  «God  in  Nature  and  History»,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  names  and  publications.  This  new  emphasis  has  a  place  in  our  own 
time  also.  The  more  our  world  becomes  one,  and  the  more  we  are  aware  of 
the  great  common  evolutionary  process  in  which  mankind  is  involved,  the  more 
do  we  need  to  relate  this  overwhelming  reality  with  the  Lord  whom  we  confess. 
Nor  shall  we  find  relevant  Christian  words  here  in  Uppsala  about  the  different 
and  difficult  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  unless  we  continuously  seek 
to  relate  them  to  the  new  humanity  in  Christ  to  which  our  human  world  is 
predisposed. 

17.  However,  this  tendency  is  not  without  serious  dangers.  If  we  were  to  bear 
in  mind  only  the  inclusiveness  of  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  his  resurrection,  we 
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would  turn  our  Christian  faith,  before  being  aware  of  it,  into  an  all-embracing 
world-view,  an  ideology  beneath  which  Jesus  Christ  would  change  from  being 
the  living  Lord  to  become  a  universal  Christocentric  principle.  Our  Assembly 
will  have  no  defence  against  this  distortion  of  our  faith  into  an  ideological 
triumphalism,  unless  we  consider  deeply  three  limitations,  or  better,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  put  upon  our  confession  of  Christ’s  finality.  These  are:  the  Cross,  the 
Spirit,  the  Future. 

18.  First,  the  Cross.  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead  as  the 
first-fruits  of  our  future,  was  the  crucified  one.  «Ffe  humbled  himself  and  in 
obedience  accepted  even  death  —  death  on  a  cross.  Therefore  God  raised  him  to 
the  heights.»5  This  cross  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  whole  life.  In  the 
light  of  the  resurrection  we  discover  and  confess  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus’  «way 
of  life».  The  secret  of  this  life  was:  Whoever  loses  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
God’s  Kingdom  will  save  it;  the  grain  of  wheat  must  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  in  order  to  bear  a  rich  harvest.  Our  way  of  life  is  to  care  for  our  safety, 
to  assert  ourselves,  to  fulfil  ourselves.  Thus  do  we  fail  to  attain  what  we  seek. 
Instead  of  fulfilling  himself,  Jesus  emptied  himself,  in  order  to  give  room  to 
God  and  his  neighbour.  Fie  lived  by  the  faith  that  the  Father  in  one  way  or 
another  would  justify  his  way  of  life  and  death.  For  this  he  appealed,  even 
in  the  ultimate  despair  of  self-emptying.  Resurrection  means  that  God  heard  him, 
and  affirmed  his  life  of  radical  self-denial  as  final.  From  this  we  can  realize 
that  the  renewal  of  humanity  for  which  our  world  is  longing  is  unattainable 
unless  self-assertion  gives  way  to  conversion  and  self-denial.  Since  Jesus  Christ, 
we  know  not  only  about  a  new  humanity,  but  also  about  its  cost.  Fie  paid  the 
price  to  open  our  future.  Our  faith  is  in  his  vicarious  life  and  sacrifice.  But 
living  faith  means  following  him  on  the  way  he  chooses;  that  of  the  grain  of 
wheat  which  dies.  Only  so  may  we  hope  to  discover  signs  of  the  coming  renewal 
of  man’s  destiny. 

19.  The  finality  of  the  resurrected  Jesus  is  also  qualified  by  the  Spirit. 
Resurrection  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  are  in  the  New  Testament  closely 
bound  together.  We  cannot  discern  Christ’s  finality  if  the  Spirit  does  not  open 
our  eyes.  Our  confession  of  finality  does  not  rest  on  closely-reasoned  arguments. 
It  is  ultimately  defenceless  in  a  world  which  feels  unable  to  believe  it.  We 
stand  firm  only  if  we  accept  that  fact,  not  if  we  try  to  obscure  it  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  will  in  the  end  prove  unconvincing.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the 
power  which  has  convinced,  and  continues  to  convince,  innumerable  people  of 
all  nations  and  tongues.  Our  arguments  cannot  replace  FFim. 

20.  Jesus  Christ  does  not  appeal  to  our  intellect  with  demonstration,  but  to 
our  whole  existence  with  salvation.  Christian  faith  is  like  medicine.  The  doctor 
does  not  offer  proof  beforehand  of  its  efficacy;  he  invites  us  to  take  it,  and 
thus  to  experience  its  healing  force.  We  are  invited  to  experience  the  fact  that 
the  New  Man  Christ  really  does  renew  our  lives  into  a  new  hope,  a  new  love, 
a  new  humanity.  In  so  doing,  we  not  only  receive  proof,  but  we  ourselves  become 
the  only  possible  demonstration  in  the  world  for  the  finality  of  Jesus  Christ, 
what  the  apostle  Paul  calls  the  «demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  the  power».6  Yet 
this  demonstration  remains  an  ambiguous  one;  it  is  the  broken  reflection  of 
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Christs  love  in  sinful  men.  No  Christian,  no  church  can  say:  if  you  want  to  see 
finality,  look  to  our  life  and  behaviour.  Christ  is  destined  to  be  a  sign  that  is 
contradicted.  His  finality  is  still  hidden  and  limited.  A  church  which  denies  these 
limits  and  wants  to  display  a  more  impressive  and  more  convincing  finality  be¬ 
trays  its  Lord.  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master.  The  finality  of  Christ 
is  not  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  hope,  a  praise  and  a 
prayer,  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  the  future  who  must  put  us  in  the  right. 

21.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  qualification  of  finality:  the  Future.  Our  Lord 
is  not  yet  final  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  word.  We  confess  his  finality  in  a 
world  which  continuously  contradicts  it  by  its  philosophies  and  ideologies,  as 
well  by  its  sin  and  suffering.  Too  often  Christians  have  failed  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  particularly  in  our  so-called  western  culture,  in  which  Christian  faith 
has  predominated  for  so  long.  Our  seemingly  «Christian  culture»  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Jesus  Christ  had  already  attained  his  goal,  and  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  realized  in  history.  So  often  we  spoke  loosely  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
«the  Lord»,  «the  Conqueror»,  «the  Light  of  the  world»,  the  fulfilment  and 
centre  of  times,  the  meaning  of  history,  the  realization  of  true  humanity,  etc. 
There  was  only  one  group  which  stubbornly  denied  this,  in  the  name  of  the 
same  God:  the  Jews.  They  rejected  and  reject  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  because 
reality  proves  that  the  Kingdom  is  not  yet  present.  We  have  to  our  detriment 
overlooked  the  truth  of  this  Jewish  protest.  It  is  evident  that  we  live  in  a 
world  in  which  guilt  and  tragedy,  frustration  and  death  are  strong  realities. 
Jesus  Christ  looks  like  an  individual  exception  more  than  a  universal  lord. 

22.  Jesus  Christ  is  final  because  he  is  on  the  way  to  his  final  victory.  He 
is  God  s  guarantee  and  down-payment,  and  therefore  our  great  sign  of  hope. 
Christians  do  not  differ  from  others  as  if  they  had  already  reached  the  goal. 
Together  with  all  men  we  remain  in  via.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a  goal  and 
a  way.  Though  we  cannot  offer  final  solutions  for  the  endless  problems  of  our 
unredeemed  world,  nevertheless  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  we  have  discovered 
the  direction  in  which  God  leads,  and  the  ground  and  inspiration  for  an  un¬ 
ceasing  struggle  for  renewal.  This  is  more  modest  than  what  we  often  have 
pretended  to  possess,  but  it  is  real  and  sufficient. 

V.  Some  Implications  for  Today 

23.  The  finality  of  Jesus  Christ  affects  all  realms  of  our  life,  and  therefore 
also  all  concerns  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate 
this  relevance  in  all  directions.  We  here  limit  ourselves  to  three  subjects  of  the 
recent  past  which  will  be  of  major  importance  in  the  near  future  for  our  thought 
and  action.  I  wish  briefly  to  indicate  the  implication  of  Christ’s  finality:  (A)  for 
the  humanum  we  have  to  seek;  (B)  for  the  signs  of  the  times  we  want  to  inter¬ 
pret;  and  (C)  for  the  future  we  are  granted  to  expect. 

A.  For  the  «humanum»  we  have  to  seek 

24.  Everywhere  in  the  world  we  discover  a  deep  longing  and  passionate 
search  for  a  fuller  humanity  than  is  given  to  us  in  the  status  quo.  The  World 
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Council  of  Churches  has  summarized  this  goal  as  «a  responsible  society»  and  the 
French  Revolution  long  before  defined  its  content  as  «liberty,  equality,  frater¬ 
nity^  These  three  notions  all  have  biblical  roots.  They  stem  from  the,  expectation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  from  the  ethos  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  new  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  live  in  a  time  in  which 
this  great  vision  of  full  humanity  exercises  a  world-wide  power  of  attraction. 
Therefore  the  Christian  churches  must  speak  a  basic  «yes»  to  this  movement,  and 
every  Christian  in  his  place  has  to  participate  in  it  as  fully  as  he  can. 

25.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ideals  which 
lead  our  contemporaries  are  often  so  vague  that  they  are  open  to  all  kinds  of 
distortions,  and  can  be  misused  by  individuals  and  groups  for  egoistic  ends,  by 
which  men  are  even  more  estranged  from  their  human  calling.  We  badly  need 
a  standard,  an  orientation-point  for  the  humanum  we  seek.  We  have  to  measure 
our  ideals  and  achievements  by  the  New  Man,  «truly  God  and  truly  man»  in 
whom  what  man  is  has  been  revealed  according  to  God’s  image  and  purpose.  For 
this  reason  we  are  undertaking  in  the  World  Council  a  new  study  project  on 
«Man  in  nature  and  history»,  in  which  physical  and  behavioural  scientists  will 
cooperate  with  theologians  in  order  to  relate  the  reality  of  Christ  to  the  realities 
of  our  present  world. 

26.  In  these  last  words  we  have  already  admitted  that  Christ  cannot  be  used 
as  an  easy  blue-print  of  the  humanum.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened 
in  his  resurrection,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  his  glorified  humanity.  Therefore 
«what  we  shall  be  has  not  yet  been  disclosed,  but  we  know  that  when  it  is 
disclosed,  we  shall  be  like  him».7  In  every  period  we  shall  colour  this  vision 
according  to  our  social,  cultural  and  psychological  circumstances.  So  we  can  only 
project  transitory  images  of  the  final  humanum. 

27 .  At  the  same  time,  we  must  say  that  we  have  real  and  decisive  guiding 
principles  in  the  New  Man  Christ.  There  are  two  to  which  I  draw  your  special 
attention,  because  they  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  If  that  should  happen, 
our  search  for  the  humanum  would  be  essentially  jeopardized.  The  first  is  the 
fact  that  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  a  responding  humanity,  reacting  to  the 
love  of  the  Father.  That  was  the  source  of  inspiration  which  drove  him  to  man 
in  need.  If  this  theocentric  dimension  is  forgotten  (as  is  widely  the  case  in  our 
present  time),  man  has  to  seek  the  source  of  love  in  himself.  Because  this  source 
is  so  poor,  our  action  for  a  fuller  humanity  is  then  liable  to  become  a  mere 
legalistic  duty.  And  our  sense  of  duty  usually  has  narrow  limits!  Only  he  can 
give  love  who  receives  love.  And  the  other  decisive  element  is  what  I  mentioned 
before:  the  way  to  full  humanity  is  not  the  way  of  self-assertion  but  that  of 
the  dying  wheat.  This  path  is  the  shortest,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  way  to  a  fuller 
humanity.  For  all  neglect  of  this  path,  our  world  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
pay  the  price.  «You  must  look  to  each  other’s  interest  and  not  merely  to  your 
own.  Let  your  bearing  towards  one  another  arise  out  of  your  life  in  Christ 
Jesus.»8 

28.  Therefore,  as  Christians,  we  participate  in  the  struggle  for  a  fuller 
humanity  in  critical  solidarity,  not  because  we  want  less,  but  because  we  want 
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more.  We  are  not  only  called  to  repeat  what  is  already  said  everywhere  in  the 
world  today,  but  also,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  stand  up  for  what  is  not  yet 
said,  and  what  the  world  needs  badly,  lest  its  vision  be  frustrated. 

B.  For  the  signs  of  the  times  we  want  to  interpret 

29.  It  has  rightly  been  observed  that  our  World  Council,  as  well  as  being 
many  other  things,  is  also  a  world-wide  pressure-group.  To  know  where  to  press 
and  in  what  direction,  we  have  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times.  Here  lies  a 
major  common  calling  of  our  churches  in  the  World  Council.  Many  discussions 
in  the  last  years  have,  however,  shown  that  here  lies  a  source  of  confusion  and 
disagreement.  Where  are  the  humanizing  forces  of  the  Spirit  at  work  in  our 
time;  where  are  those  of  evil;  where  have  we  to  do  with  only  neutral  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  conditions?  How  must  we  as  Christians  judge  communism,  the 
secular  city,  revolutionary  movements?  We  should  not  forget  that  only  One  is 
final.  In  the  Lucan  version  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  He  himself  is  meant  as 
the  Sign  (cf.  Luke  12:56  and  Matt.  16:3).  In  our  human  history  good  and  evil 
are  never  present  in  absolute  forms.  We  have  seldom  to  do  with  black  and 
white,  far  more  with  more  or  less  grey.  Even  then  we  have  to  judge  the 
shades  in  the  light  of  the  new  humanity  in  Christ,  and  to  stand  for  the  less 
grey  against  the  more  grey  —  or  better,  for  the  quality  of  true  humanity  in  both. 
Interpretation  can  never  mean  sheer  identification  with  something  which  is  not 
final.  However,  this  non-identification  does  not  involve  a  spectator’s  attitude 
but  on  the  contrary  a  new  effort  of  commitment  in  order  that  man  and  his 
situations  may  be  more  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ.  But  a  common  effort 
needs  a  more  or  less  common  interpretation  of  the  light  and  the  darkness  of  our 
time.  Can  we  not  find  one  another  in  submitting  our  social  and  political  judgments 
to  the  standard  of  Christ’s  finality?  If  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  World  Council 
that,  under  this  standard,  we  have  to  exercise  self-criticism  and  careful  listening 
to  others.  May  the  Spirit  grant  us  something  of  what  in  the  New  Testament  is 
called  «the  gift  of  prophecy»,  by  which  we  may  understand  together  where  we 
have  to  support,  where  to  criticize,  where  to  resist,  and  where  to  show  new  ways. 

C.  For  the  future  we  are  granted  to  expect 

30.  Amid  the  tremendous  rapid  changes  of  our  time,  many  are  afraid  of  the 
future.  They  want  back  the  more  static  times  of  our  ancestors.  Yet  God  is  not 
a  God  of  fixed  situations,  but  of  change.  The  great  final  change  which  happened 
in  Jesus  Christ,  shows  that  God  has  destined  his  world  for  a  radical  trans¬ 
formation.  This  transformation  is  not  meant  as  a  restoration  of  the  beginning. 
The  glory  of  the  Holy  City  far  surpasses  that  of  the  lost  paradise.  The  glory 
of  the  last  Adam  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  first.  Therefore  redemption 
includes  development  and  excludes  acquiescence  in  any  status  quo.  The  confession 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  has  revolutionary  consequences.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  in  what  direction  the  great  future  lies.  This  prevents  our  becoming  nerv¬ 
ous  or  pessimistic. 

31.  How  will  that  future  be  related  to  the  future  of  the  great  society  which 
we  ourselves  are  building  now?  From  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
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two  answers  have  stood  over  against  one  another.  The  one  has  said:  God’s  future 
will  come  through  our  efforts.  The  other  has  said:  God’s  future  will  come  from 
above,  entirely  as  his  deed.  Is  this  a  relevant  contrast?  God  and  man  are  not 
rivals.  God  has  always  worked  through  men:  through  Moses,  through  the  proph¬ 
ets,  even  through  the  pagan  ruler  Cyrus.  In  Jesus  Christ  he  was  present  among 
us,  with  a  man’s  actions  and  passions.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
human  efforts  as  such  contribute  to  his  future.  We  need  the  transforming  Spirit 
of  Christ.  Without  it,  we  may  contribute  in  improving  situations  and  relations, 
and  that  may  mean  very  much.  But  if  man  himself  remains  unchanged,  our 
developments  will  lack  finality  and  our  world  will  continue  to  totter  between 
establishment  and  revolution.  The  main  change  with  which  we  need  to  enter  the 
great  future  is  the  change  of  ourselves.  This  lies  beyond  our  own  disposal.  But 
he  who  promised:  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»,  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
to  apply  and  to  fulfil  his  finality.  He  uses  renewed  men  to  prepare  his  future. 
This  is  the  humble  but  great  contribution  which  we  owe  to  the  world  and  its 
future  —  more  than  our  words  and  actions,  our  statements  and  projects  —  «the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power».  We  will,  however,  collapse  under  the 
burden  of  this  calling,  unless  we  see  in  the  one  New  Man  the  guarantee  of 
God’s  future  and  the  inspiration  for  our  obedient  cooperation. 


Notes: 

1  See  e.  g.  this  official  statement:  «The  first  Assembly  decided  that  any 
churches  that  might  desire  a  change  in  the  Basis  should  present  their  request  to 
the  Central  Committee  for  report  to  the  next  Assembly  and  that  the  Central 
Committee  should  ’keep  its  study  of  possible  changes  within  the  Christological 
principle  set  forth  in  the  present  Basis. ’»  (The  First  Six  Years,  1948 — 1954,  p.  11). 

2  How  deeply  this  «Christocentric  universalism»,  with  which  we  here  deal 
under  the  name  «finality»,  is  rooted  in  the  history  and  prehistory  of  the  WCC, 
see  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  No  Other  Name,  (London  1963),  the  paragraph  on 
«The  rediscovery  of  Christocentric  universalism  in  the  ecumenical  movement» 
(pp.  103-112). 

3  Published  in  New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  (Bristol  1967),  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  50,  1968,  p.  7-31. 

4  I  Cor.  15:49  (R.S.V.), 

5  Phil.  2:8  f.  (New  English  Bible), 

6 1  Cor.  2:4  (R.S.V.), 

7  I  John  3:2  (N.E.B.), 

8  Phil.  2:4  f.  (N.E.B.). 
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Appendix  V 


The  Mandate  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

by  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft 


Stockholm  1925 

At  the  moment  when  a  world  assembly  of  the  churches  begins  its  work  in  this 
country  and  in  this  place  my  thoughts  go  naturally  to  the  very  first  ecumenical 
assembly  of  the  churches  which  I  attended  in  1925  as  a  very  young  participant, 
namely  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  Life  and  Work.  That  conference  had  a 
close  relation  to  Uppsala.  For  it  was  in  the  Archbishop’s  palace  in  this  city  that 
Archbishop  Soderblom  laid  the  foundations  of  this  pioneer-meeting,  an  astound¬ 
ing  achievement  at  a  time  when  the  churches  had  yet  to  be  convinced  that  this 
plan  without  precedent  was  not  just  a  castle  in  the  air  and  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  staff  of  ecumenical  workers.  The  closing  meetings 
of  the  conference  were  held  in  the  cathedral  here  and  in  the  university.  The 
young  Dag  Hammarskjold,  a  son  of  the  provincial  governor  and  a  friend  of  the 
Soderblom  family,  was  one  of  the  stewards  and  thus  got  his  first  introduction 
to  the  problem  of  management  of  an  international  assembly,  not  realizing  that 
this  would  become  his  chief  task  in  his  later  years.  We  have  reason  to  take 
our  stewards  seriously;  there  may  be  a  future  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  among  them! 

The  days  of  a  generation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  are  —  to  use  the 
Psalmists  words  —  just  «a  few  handbreadths»  (Ps.  39:5).  For  only  two  or  three 
participants  of  the  1925  meeting  are  also  participants  in  this  Assembly. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
Stockholm  1925  and  Uppsala  1968.  As  a  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
churches,  Stockholm  was  more  successful  than  most  had  dared  to  expect,  but 
it  was  still  far  from  being  fully  ecumenical.  The  American,  British  and  European 
sections  had  sent  large  numbers  of  delegates,  but  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  only 
six  had  sent  delegations  and  the  fifth  section,  oddly  designated  as  that  of  «other 
churches»,  and  meant  to  include  all  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  had  a 
very  small  group  of  delegates  from  only  four  countries.  We  have  reason  to  be 
deeply  grateful  that  in  the  relatively  short  period  since  1925  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  become  more  truly  ecumenical  and  that  this  Assembly  embraces 
a  much  larger  part  of  Christendom.  No  less  significant  is  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  stood  quite  outside  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  that  today  this  great  church  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  movement,  which  collaborates  in  many  ways  with  our  World  Council  and 
which  will,  through  its  official  observers,  undoubtedly  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  discussions. 

There  are  many  other  differences,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  important  for  us 
today  to  consider  the  points  of  analogy  and  similarity.  The  real  significance  of 
the  1925  meeting  was  that,  after  a  very  long  period  in  which  the  churches  had 
made  no  serious  effort  to  understand  the  changing  social  and  international  reali- 
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ties  and  to  help  men  to  find  illumination  in  the  Gospel  for  their  common  life, 
they  now  made  a  common  attempt  to  rediscover  their  task  with  regard  to  the  world. 
What  Soderblom  had  in  mind  is  best  illustrated  by  a  sentence  of  his  sermon  at 
the  closing  service  in  Uppsala  cathedral.  He  said  that  the  divisions  and  silence 
of  the  churches  impeded  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  In  other  words  there  was 
one  task  with  two  aspects:  to  manifest  the  oneness  of  the  people  of  God  and 
to  enable  it  to  witness  with  a  common  voice  to  the  full  Gospel  of  salvation 
with  its  definite  implications  for  the  world. 

The  responsible  organizers  of  the  conference  believed  that  this  task  could  be 
performed  without  raising  the  doctrinal  issues  which  had  divided  the  churches 
and  which  would  be  the  specific  theme  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  They 
were  right  in  so  far  as  the  Stockholm  Conference  did  not  become  a  dialogue 
between  the  various  confessions.  But  in  another  way  the  conference  became  much 
more  theological  and  less  practical  than  had  been  anticipated.  For  its  unofficial 
main  theme  had  become  in  fact  the  profound  question  of  the  right  attitude  of 
the  Church  to  the  world.  It  is  interesting  that  Bishop  Brent,  the  founder  of  Faith 
and  Order,  who  chaired  the  sub-committee  on  «The  Church  and  International 
Relations»,  wrote  in  the  report  which  he  submitted  to  the  conference  that  «in 
the  inner  history  of  Christendom  during  the  last  two  centuries  there  have  been 
two  contrasted  types  of  Christian  piety  —  the  eschatological  and  individualistic 
on  the  one  hand,  the  social  and  universal  on  the  other».  Bishop  Brent  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  conference  should  consider  the  question  «how  to  combine  Chris¬ 
tian  international  activity  with  Christian  inwardness».  And  this  became  indeed 
the  great  issue.  A  strongly  eschatological  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
clashed  with  the  social  gospel  and  its  vision  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  King¬ 
dom  through  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  society. 

We  do  not  speak  the  same  language  as  the  fathers  of  1925.  The  theological 
positions  have  shifted.  But  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  still  struggling  with  the 
same  basic  theme?  This  assembly  will  largely  be  judged  according  to  its  capacity 
to  speak  a  helpful  word  on  the  same  question  of  the  task  of  the  Church  in 
the  world.  Our  very  theme:  «I  make  all  things  new»  obliges  us  to  face  once 
again  the  question  of  what  the  eschatological  hope  means  for  our  life  and  action 
in  history.  Faith  and  Order  itself  has  set  its  concern  for  Church  unity  in  the 
context  of  a  study  on  «God  in  nature  and  history».  And  practically  all  other 
subjects  which  we  will  discuss  together  will  be  discussed  against  the  background 
of  the  decisive  question:  «What  is  the  mandate  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
the  world?» 

Can  we  learn  anything  from  our  own  ecumenical  history  in  this  respect?  I 
believe  we  can  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  invite  you  to  undertake  a  very 
rapid  journey  through  the  years  from  1925  to  our  time. 

History's  Lessons 

Stockholm  had  left  the  churches  in  the  air,  in  so  far  as  it  had  spoken 
strongly  of  the  need  for  a  Christian  witness  in  society,  but  had  said  very  little 
about  the  content  of  that  witness  and  about  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be 
given.  It  was  largely  taken  for  granted  that  the  world  knew  quite  well  what 
the  Christian  ethic  was  and  needed  only  to  be  exhorted  to  take  it  seriously.  The 
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churches  did  not  yet  realize  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
being  challenged.  A  few  years  later  that  challenge  became  unmistakably  clear 
through  the  church  conflict  in  Germany.  Under  the  prophetic  and  energetic 
leadership  of  Dr  J.  H.  Oldham  it  was  therefore  decided  that  the  second  world 
conference  on  Life  and  Work  in  Oxford  in  1937  would  concentrate  on  the  issue 
of  the  Christian  view  of  society,  of  the  state  and  of  international  relations,  in 
response  to  the  various  totalitarian  challenges.  But  as  the  preparations  proceeded 
it  became  clear  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  talk  about  Christian  principles. 
For  we  saw  before  our  eyes  that  these  principles  would  remain  utterly  irrelevant 
unless  there  existed  a  community  which  would  embody  these  convictions  and 
would  make  them  manifest.  But  did  such  a  community  exist?  Or  had  the 
churches  become  so  largely  a  part  of  their  surrounding  societies  that  they  could 
no  longer  speak  the  prophetic  word  to  them?  Thus  Life  and  Work  was  forced 
to  face  the  issue  of  the  nature  and  task  of  the  Church.  The  Oxford  slogan: 
«Let  the  Church  be  the  Church»  was  not  an  invention  of  panic-stricken  eccle¬ 
siastics  seeking  to  withdraw  into  the  safety  of  their  church  institutions.  It  was 
a  battle-cry  calling  the  churches  to  a  true  obedience  as  the  people  who  really 
know  that  their  Lord  has  overcome  the  world  and  who  now  practise  in  the 
world  that  newness  of  life  which  must  penetrate  into  all  realms  of  human  re¬ 
lations.  It  is  obvious  that  this  insight  helped  powerfully  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  great  decision  of  the  two  1937  conferences  on  Life  and  Work  and  on 
Faith  and  Order  to  create  together  a  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  Faith  and 
Order  had  since  its  inception  been  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church  was  both  a  necessity  arising  from  its  very  nature  and  a  con¬ 
dition  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  task  in  the  world.  There  were  some  who  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  main  stream  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  so  squarely  on  the  churches  and  who  would  have  preferred  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  a  less  formal  and  less  official  structure.  But  the  great  majority  —  and 
among  them,  in  leading  positions,  laymen  such  as  Mott  and  Oldham  and  many 
other  men  deeply  concerned  for  the  social  and  international  task  of  Christian¬ 
ity  —  believed  that,  if  Christendom  was  to  fulfil  its  calling,  it  should  have  the 
courage  to  enter  into  history  and  to  enter  into  history  implied  the  use  of  the 
given  historical  instruments,  that  is  of  the  historical  churches. 

We  knew  well  that  these  churches  would  need  a  thorough  renewal,  if  they 
were  to  become  the  conscience  of  society.  Throughout  the  war  and  very  specially 
at  the  first  Assembly  at  Amsterdam  that  theme  of  renewal  was  the  basic  motive 
of  ecumenical  thought.  The  call  to  the  first  Assembly  written  by  Bishop  George 
Bell  (of  Chichester)  said:  «Our  first  and  deepest  need  is  not  new  organization, 
but  the  renewal,  or  rather  the  re-birth  of  the  actual  churches.  May  God  grant 
that  we  hear  the  call  of  the  Spirit.»  And  that  first  Assembly  of  1948  —  now 
twenty  years  ago  —  saw  that  renewal  in  the  light  of  Soderblom’s  hope:  that  the 
covenant  made  by  the  churches  would  enable  the  churches  to  render  a  better  wit¬ 
ness  with  regard  to  the  life  of  mankind.  The  Message  said:  «Our  coming  together 
to  form  a  World  Council  will  be  vain  unless  Christians  and  Christian  congrega¬ 
tions  everywhere  commit  themselves  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church  in  a  new  effort 
to  speak  together,  where  they  live,  to  be  his  witnesses  and  servants  among  their 
neighbours.  We  have  to  remind  ourselves  and  all  men  that  God  has  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted  the  humble.» 
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During  the  nearly  twenty  years  between  Stockholm  (1925)  and  Evanston 
(1954)  the  old  question  of  the  relevance  of  biblical  eschatology,  the  Stockholm 
issue,  had  been  much  discussed,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  formulate  a 
common  answer  on  this  subject.  The  Advisory  Commission  on  the  theme  of  the 
Second  Assembly  «Christ  the  Hope  of  the  World»  received  the  formidable  assign¬ 
ment  to  do  just  this.  The  Evanston  Assembly  did  not  adopt  its  report,  but  the  basic 
convictions  underlying  that  report  came  to  be  widely  accepted  and  exerted  a  deep 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  ecumenical  discussion  in  the  following  years. 
Evanston  made  clear  that  eschatology  as  the  dimension  of  God’s  final  purpose 
and  final  action  of  salvation  must  not  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
faith,  but  rather  permeate  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  True  eschatology  does 
not  put  the  Church  to  sleep.  For  as  the  report  said:  The  Church  «is  the  com¬ 
pany  of  watchman,  who  because  they  have  seen  the  light  in  the  east,  know  that 
the  new  day  has  already  broken  and  are  sounding  the  trumpets  to  announce  it 
to  all  their  fellows.  It  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  now  in  this  very  time  are 
able  to  recognize  the  coming  King  in  his  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  captive 
and  refugee  brethren  and  are  accordingly  willing  and  ready  in  his  name  to  give 
them  food  and  drink  and  clothing,  to  visit  them  and  company  with  them.»  By 
showing  that  the  Christian  hope  is  a  productive  hope,  Evanston  helped  to  over¬ 
come  the  gap  between  the  verticalists  with  their  tendency  to  other-worldliness 
and  the  horizontalists  with  their  tendency  to  this-worldliness. 

Had  the  old  inherent  tension  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement  thus  been 
overcome?  The  following  years  showed  that  the  issue  of  Church  and  world  is  a 
perennial  issue,  that  we  can  never  say  that  the  debate  is  closed,  that  we  can 
only  continue  to  live  with  the  issue  and  struggle  with  it. 

But  that  brings  us  to  our  present  situation,  for  what  happened  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  really  more  of  the  present  than  of  the  past. 

Where  do  we  stand  today ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  ecumenical  situation  can  only  be  described 
in  the  paradoxical  statement  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  entered  into  a 
period  of  reaping  an  astonishingly  rich  harvest,  but  that  precisely  at  this  moment 
the  movement  is  more  seriously  called  in  question  than  ever  before.  And  once 
again  the  basic  issue  is  that  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 

I  need  not  develop  why  we  can  speak  of  the  success  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  We  need  only  to  think  of  this  Assembly  in  comparison  to  earlier  ecumenical 
world  conferences.  Who  would  have  dared  to  believe  in  1925  or  even  in  1948 
that  by  1968  we  would  have  reached  the  point  at  which  practically  all  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  would  bring  their  much-needed  contribution,  at  which 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  would  have  such  a  distinctive  word  to  speak, 
and  in  which  through  a  great  network  of  close  fraternal  relationships  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  after  having  elaborated  its  own  position  concerning  the  central 
ecumenical  issues,  would  enrich  and  stimulate  our  discussions  so  greatly?  We  are 
near  the  point  when  Soderblom’s  dream  will  come  true:  that  all  churches  of 
Christendom  can  speak  out  together  on  the  great  problems  of  mankind.  And  as 
the  various  main  streams  of  the  ecumenical  movement  have  joined  together  we 
have  a  greater  opportunity  than  ever  to  act  in  the  field  of  evangelism  and  mis- 
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sion,  of  faith  and  order,  of  life  and  work  as  one  well  coordinated  world-wide 
Christian  movement.  But  at  this  very  moment  there  are  many  inside  and  outside 
our  churches,  particularly  among  the  younger  generation,  who  have  their  deep 
doubts  about  the  relevance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  turn  away  from  it 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment.  So  our  very  success  is  ambiguous.  And  once  again 
it  is  the  decisive  issue  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world  which 
claims  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

For  we  hear  it  said  that  the  ecumenical  movement  as  it  has  developed  over 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  is  unable  to  help  the  churches  to  perform  that  mis¬ 
sion  which  they  should  perform  in  the  world  of  our  time.  That  world  requires 
radical  renewal.  But  how  can  churches  speak  convincingly  of  radical  renewal, 
if  they  are  not  radically  renewed  themselves?  That  world  needs  a  thorough  trans¬ 
formation  of  its  traditional  structures,  but  do  not  the  churches  exemplify  that 
traditional  structures  resist  such  transformation?  That  world  must  become  a 
world-wide  responsible  society,  but  are  the  churches  themselves  living  as  a  re¬ 
sponsible  society  in  which  full  solidarity  in  service  and  mission  is  practised  and 
in  which  all  members,  including  all  laymen  and  women,  are  able  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  common  life? 

Or  again,  this  world  needs  effective  unity.  But  is  the  relationship  which  the 
churches  have  in  the  ecumenical  movement  more  than  a  pale  reflection  of  the 
unity  they  should  have?  And  is  the  progress  toward  full  unity  not  so  slow  that 
it  reveals  rather  a  fear  of  unity  than  a  great  and  passionate  conviction  about 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  people  of  God?  And  must  we  therefore  not  admit 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  had  its  time,  and  that  we  have  now  entered 
into  the  «post-ecumemcal»  age  in  which  Christians  will  have  to  make  their  con¬ 
tribution  and  render  their  service  to  the  world  through  other,  less  cumbersome 
channels? 

Such  questions  are  being  asked  in  many  places,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  take  them  seriously.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  lead  also  to  a  new  discussion 
within  our  own  ranks.  Once  again  we  have  to  face  the  old  issue  of  the  true 
relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world  and  between  the  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  dimensions  of  the  Christian  faith.  My  hope  is  that  at  this  Assembly  we 
will  deal  with  it  positively  and  ecumenically.  Positively  in  the  sense  that  we  give 
a  clear  sense  of  orientation  to  our  movement.  Ecumenically  in  the  sense  that  we 
will  truly  listen  to  each  other  and  not  write  others  off  as  brothers  who  are  so 
weak  in  the  faith  that  they  do  not  deserve  our  attention.  And  also  ecumenically 
in  that  the  generations  do  not  treat  each  other  as  strangers;  that  the  older  ones 
do  not  pretend  that  all  the  real  questions  have  already  been  answered  in  ecu¬ 
menical  history  and  the  younger  ones  do  not  claim  that  ecumenical  history  is  a  tale 
told,  if  not  by  an  idiot,  at  least  by  a  spokesman  of  the  hopeless  establishment. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these  crucial  questions  I  would  now 
make  the  following  four  points: 

1.  No  horizontal  advance  without  vertical  orientation 

I  believe  that,  with  regard  to  the  great  tension  between  the  vertical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Gospel  as  essentially  concerned  with  God’s  saving  action  in  the 
life  of  individuals,  and  the  horizontal  interpretation  of  it  as  mainly  concerned 
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with  human  relationships  in  the  world,  we  must  get  out  of  that  rather  primitive 
oscillating  movement  of  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which  is  not 
worthy  of  a  movement  which  by  its  nature  seeks  to  embrace  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  fulness.  A  Christianity  which  has  lost  its  vertical  dimension  has  lost 
its  salt  and  is  not  only  insipid  in  itself,  but  useless  for  the  world.  But  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  would  use  the  vertical  preoccupation  as  a  means  to  escape  from 
its  responsibility  for  and  in  the  common  life  of  man  is  a  denial  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  of  God’s  love  for  the  world  manifested  in  Christ. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that  it  is  man-centred  because  it 
is  God-centred.  We  cannot  speak  of  Christ  as  the  man  for  others  without  speak¬ 
ing  of  him  as  the  man  who  came  from  God  and  who  lived  for  God. 

This  is  a  very  practical  truth.  For  on  it  depends  the  relevance  of  the  Christian 
witness  in  the  world.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  on  our  agenda. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  over  the  problem  of  international  social  justice 
with  its  different  aspects  of  the  increasing  danger  of  famine-conditions  in  large 
parts  of  the  world,  of  the  slow  pace  of  development  and  of  the  growing  tension 
between  the  affluent  nations  and  those  which  live  in  conditions  of  poverty.  We 
are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  attempts  to  deal  with  this  most 
acute  human  problem  are  quite  inadequate,  so  that,  as  Dr  Prebitsch  has  said,  the 
decade  of  development  has  become  the  decade  of  frustration  over  development. 
It  is  not  that  we  do  not  know  what  should  be  done.  The  experts,  including 
several  who  have  participated  in  our  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
and  its  follow-up  meetings,  have  worked  out  specific  plans  which  would  go  a 
very  long  way  in  meeting  the  need.  But  these  plans  are  not  being  carried  out. 
Why  not?  Because  they  require  that  much  larger  amounts  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose  and  that  much  closer  collaboration  be  achieved  between  all  the 
nations  concerned.  And  the  governments  are  at  present  not  able  to  promise  more 
aid  and  to  enter  into  more  far-reaching  agreements  because  there  is  no  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  and  clear  public  opinion  which  would  back  them  up  in  such  a 
course  of  action.  For  public  opinion  in  the  West  is  today  rather  tired  of  the 
issues  of  development.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  urgent  tasks  in  our  immediate 
environment.  And  the  arguments  used  to  «sell»  development  seem  to  have  lost 
their  force.  The  economic  argument  that  development  is  good  for  the  growth  of 
trade  is  not  very  convincing  when  the  Western  world  is  so  obviously  able  to 
make  tremendous  progress  on  the  basis  of  its  own  inherent  strength.  The  political 
argument  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  tension  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
parts  of  the  world  grow  to  the  point  of  explosion  carries  little  weight  when  a 
few  great  powers  have  the  means  to  dominate  the  international  political  situa¬ 
tion.  And  so  we  seem  to  be  condemned  to  let  the  situation  drift,  and  hand 
to  our  children  a  world  in  which  there  will  be  famine  and  despair  and  as  an 
inevitable  result  even  more  violence  than  we  have  already  known  in  our  time. 

What  can  the  churches  do  about  this?  They  can  adopt  resolutions  and  reports. 
But  will  that  make  much  difference?  The  crisis  is  a  crisis  of  motivation,  of 
fundamental  attitudes.  The  deep  trouble  lies  underneath  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  level.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  at  a  time  when  history  requires  that 
humanity  should  live  as  a  coherent  responsible  society  men  still  refuse  to  accept 
responsibility  for  their  fellow-beings. 
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Now  we  can,  of  course,  seek  to  awaken  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  needy.  We  do  so  with  some  success.  And  we  must  go  on  doing  this. 
But  that  is  not  the  radical  operation  which  is  needed.  That  does  not  lead  to  a 
changing  of  the  structures  of  world-economy;  that  does  not  lead  to  a  full  accept¬ 
ance  of  responsibility,  so  that  the  economically-weak  in  one  part  of  the  world 
are  as  a  matter  of  course  assisted  by  the  economically-strong  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  just  as  this  happens  in  our  modern  welfare-states.  No,  what  is  needed 
is  nothing  less  than  a  new  conception  of  humanity. 

New  in  relation  to  our  present  situation.  Not  new  in  an  absolute  sense.  For 
as  we  look  all  over  the  place  for  the  vision  of  humanity  which  we  need,  we 
are  like  the  explorer  who  sought  a  new  country  and  discovered  his  own  country. 
For  it  is  in  our  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  unity  of  mankind  is  proclaimed  in 
the  most  definite  manner. 

The  churches  have  not  taken  that  proclamation  seriously  enough.  They  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  false  impression  that  Christians  are  advocates  of  the 
Church  and  leave  the  advocacy  of  humanity  to  the  philosophers,  the  humanists, 
the  Marxists.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  vision  of  the  oneness  of  humanity  is  an 
original  and  essential  part  of  the  biblical  revelation.  Centuries  before  Alexander 
the  Great’s  Oikoumene  began  to  give  Mediterranean  man  an  idea  of  a  wider 
human  family,  Israel  had  already  recorded  its  insight  that  all  men  are  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  that  they  share  a  common  task:  to  have  dominion  over  the 
earth,  that  all  were  together  included  in  the  covenant  of  God’s  patience,  made 
with  Noah;  that  all  are  to  be  blessed  in  Abraham.  And  the  Second  Isaiah  had 
already  prophesied  in  one  of  his  songs  concerning  the  Servant  of  Jahveh  that  he 
would  be  «a  covenant  of  humanity»  and  a  light  to  the  nations.  (For  it  seems 
clear  that  in  Isaiah  42:6  the  word  am  really  means  «humanity»).  This  prophecy 
is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  manifestation  of  God’s  love  for  the  whole 
of  mankind.  He  dies  for  all  and  inaugurates  the  new  humanity  as  the  second 
Adam.  When  it  is  said  that  God  makes  all  things  new  this  means  above  all 
that  through  Christ  God  re-creates  humanity  as  a  family  united  under  his  reign. 
Mankind  is  one,  not  in  itself,  not  because  of  its  own  merits  or  qualities.  Man¬ 
kind  is  one  as  the  object  of  God’s  love  and  saving  action.  Mankind  is  one 
because  of  its  common  calling.  The  vertical  dimension  of  its  unity  determines  the 
horizontal  dimension. 

So  Christians  have  more  reason  than  anyone  else  to  be  advocates  of  humanity. 
They  are  not  humanitarians  in  the  sentimental  sense  that  it  is  nice  to  be  nice  to 
other  people.  They  are  not  humanists  in  the  aristocratic  sense  that  learning  and 
culture  constitute  a  bond  between  the  privileged  few  of  all  nations.  They  are  on 
the  side  of  all  humanity  because  God  is  on  that  side  and  his  Son  died  for  it. 
So  they  do  not  get  so  easily  discouraged  when  the  service  of  mankind  proves  to 
be  a  much  tougher  task  than  was  anticipated.  They  do  not  say:  We  will  let  you 
have  economic  justice  if  you  fulfil  my  conditions.  For  it  is  their  very  raison 
d'etre  as  followers  of  Christ  to  ensure  that  his  suffering  brothers  receive  what 
they  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  amount  of  resolution-making  and  moralising  can  help 
us  in  our  present  predicament  if  we  do  not  first  recover  in  theology,  in  our 
teaching,  and  in  our  preaching  the  clear  biblical  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man¬ 
kind  and  so  give  our  churches  the  strong  foundation  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
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whole  question  of  world  economic  justice  and  to  a  better  and  more  convincing 
motivation  for  development  aid.  It  must  become  clear  that  church  members  who 
deny  in  fact  their  responsibility  for  the  needy  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  just 
as  much  guilty  of  heresy  as  those  who  deny  this  or  that  article  of  the  faith.  The 
unity  of  mankind  is  not  a  fine  ideal  in  the  clouds;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
God’s  own  revelation.  Here  if  anywhere  the  vertical,  God-given,  dimension  is 
essential  for  any  action  on  the  horizontal,  inter-human  plane. 

2.  The  ecumenical  movement  and  the  churches  need  each  other 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  should  be  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  churches.  Churches 
stand  not  only  for  the  great  common  Christian  tradition,  but  also  for  the  many 
separate  and  historically  conditioned  traditions,  not  all  of  which  have  theological 
dignity.  From  a  purely  sociological  standpoint  churches  must  be  classified  as  in¬ 
stitutions  which  offer  the  most  tenacious  resistance  to  attempts  at  reformation 
and  renewal.  How  then  can  an  ecumenical  movement  which  seeks  to  speak  to 
the  condition  of  our  rapidly  changing  society  and  which  would  proclaim  the  need 
of  renewal  in  all  spheres  of  life  lean  so  heavily  on  the  churches?  Should  we 
not  reverse  the  direction  which  the  ecumenical  movement  took  in  the  1930’s,  give 
up  the  struggle  to  mobilize  the  churches  for  their  new  common  tasks  and  follow 
the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  of  the  «post-ecumenical»  era  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  attention  exclusively  on  the  urgent  tasks  in  the  world  without  wast¬ 
ing  time  on  efforts  to  renew  the  Churches? 

I  feel  the  force  of  this  question.  In  a  sense  we  have  asked  for  this  reaction. 
For  we  have  in  all  our  churches  and  in  the  World  Council  talked  so  much 
about  renewal  and  about  the  true  mission  of  the  Church,  but  we  have  made  so 
little  real  progress  toward  the  realization  of  that  renewal  and  the  true  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  that  mission,  that  the  reaction  is  inevitable.  Was  it  then  a  mistake 
to  form  a  World  Council  of  Churches  and  so  to  give  the  churches  a  central 
place  in  the  ecumenical  movement?  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  mistake 
and  that  the  1937  decision  holds  good  in  1968.  In  the  ecumenical  movement 
there  has  always  been  an  important  place  for  movements  which  are  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  churches.  They  have  pioneered,  they  must  continue  to  challenge  and 
stimulate  us.  But  an  ecumenical  movement  which  would  not  be  supported  and 
carried  by  the  churches  would  become  a  castle  in  the  air.  It  would  not  be  a 
movement  representing  the  faith  in  the  incarnation.  It  would  deny  one  of  the  basic 
discoveries  of  ecumenical  history  that  the  una  Sancta  is  not  a  beautiful  ideal, 
but  a  God-given  reality  which  demands  concrete  manifestation.  It  would  not  be 
more  truly  involved  in  the  decisive  spiritual,  cultural,  social  battles  of  our  time. 
It  would  be  less,  not  more,  concerned  with  the  real  world  of  human  history. 
In  order  to  act  in  society  Christians  must  have  identity  with  recognizable  struc¬ 
tures  of  common  life.  If  the  world,  as  Stockholm  said,  is  too  strong  for  a 
divided  Church,  it  is  surely  too  strong  for  Christians  who  do  not  seek  to  live 
as  a  people  with  a  peculiar  calling  and  thus  fail  to  incarnate  the  mandate 
which  they  have  received  from  their  Lord.  We  do  not  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
real  impact  on  the  great  decisions  which  mankind  has  to  take  in  the  field  of 
international  economic  justice,  of  peace  and  war,  and  so  many  other  fields  unless 
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we  use  the  tremendous  spiritual  potentiality  still  largely  hidden  in  the  Christian 
churches. 

But  it  must  be  added  immediately  that  the  churches  also  need  the  ecumenical 
movement.  For  it  is  largely  through  that  movement  that  the  pressure  for  true 
renewal  is  exercised.  God  knows  that  they  need  that  pressure.  The  Amsterdam 
Assembly  spoke  of  the  mutual  correction  which  the  churches  are  meant  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  each  other.  We  may  gratefully  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years  there  have  been  signs  that  this  process  of  correction  in  which  the 
World  Council  can  play  a  decisive  role,  is  actually  in  operation.  The  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  are  being  shared.  East  and  West,  younger  and  older  churches,  and  since 
Vatican  II  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  other  churches,  receive  gifts 
from  each  other  «for  the  upbuilding  of  the  body».  But  still  it  is  only  a  small 
beginning.  At  the  present  moment  we  need  especially  a  far  more  intensive  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  churches  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  those  of  the  Western 
tradition  —  a  dialogue  which  requires  much  imagination  and  patience  on  both 
sides,  but  which  can  lead  to  a  great  enrichment  and  deepening  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  If  we  really  lived  according  to  the  pattern  of  I  Corinthians  12,  if  we 
really  had  a  common  market  for  the  charismata ,  we  would  not  need  to  worry 
about  lack  of  new  life  in  our  churches.  The  time  has  come  for  the  churches  to 
open  their  eyes  and  discover  the  unspeakable  gift  which  God  offers  them  in  the 
new  opportunities  for  living  together  as  members  of  the  one  body  which  receives 
the  many  gifts  from  the  one  Spirit. 

3.  Church  unity  is  important 

It  is  natural  that  many  inside  and  outside  the  churches  wonder  whether  we, 
in  the  ecumenical  movement,  do  not  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
question  of  church  unity.  Some  have  no  interest  in  that  question  because  they 
consider  that  the  differences  between  the  churches  are  disappearing  anyway.  They 
find  Christians  in  other  churches  with  whom  they  feel  closer  kinship  than  with 
many  in  their  own  church.  Others  feel  that  church  unity  might  aggravate  the 
institutionalist  tendencies  in  church  life  and  create  even  less  flexible  structures 
than  we  have  today.  I  believe  that  we  must  hold  on  to  the  original  conviction 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  people 
of  God  to  live  as  one  reconciled  and  therefore  united  family,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  its  witness  to  present  to  the  world  the  image  of  a  new  humanity  which 
knows  no  walls  of  separation  within  its  own  life.  Even  the  best  cooperation  and 
the  most  intensive  dialogue  are  no  substitutes  for  full  fellowship  in  Christ. 

But  I  wonder  at  the  same  time  whether  it  is  not  largely  our  own  fault  that 
so  many  conceive  of  unity  in  terms  of  uniformity  and  centralization  and  are 
therefore  afraid  of  it.  Should  we  not  have  learned  after  these  decades  of  com¬ 
mon  life  in  the  ecumenical  movement  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  used  very  many 
different  forms  of  church  order  for  his  work  of  inspiration,  conversion  and 
prophesy?  And  have  we  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  earliest  Church  knew  several  quite  distinct  types  of  church  order?  My  point 
is  simply  that  there  seems  to  be  no  really  urgent  reason  to  identify  unity  with 
acceptance  of  one  and  the  same  church  order.  Do  we  not  discover  in  our  in¬ 
creasingly  pluralistic  cultural  situation  that  what  is  good  for  one  continent  or 
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region  is  not  necessarily  good  for  another?  And  must  we  not  draw  the  conclusion 
that  there  can  be  real  fellowship  in  faith  and  in  sacrament  even  when  struc¬ 
tures  differ? 

In  any  case  it  remains  a  central  part  of  the  mandate  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  to  maintain,  as  New  Delhi  put  it,  that  unity  is  both  God’s  will  and 
his  gift  to  the  Church;  that  it  must  be  made  visible  in  each  place  and  that  the 
faithful  in  each  place  must  be  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all 
places  and  all  ages.  I  hope  that  Uppsala  will  not  merely  confirm  this  insight, 
but  develop  its  implications  so  clearly  that  all  churches  may  be  encouraged  to 
make  a  much  greater  effort  for  the  promotion  of  true  unity. 


4.  Youth  expects  answers 

We  did  not  foresee  that  this  Assembly  would  meet  in  a  year  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  category  of  years  of  general  and  world-wide  social  and  cultural 
crisis  such  as  1848,  1918  or  1945.  And  this  time  the  crisis  is  above  all  a  crisis 
in  the  relations  between  the  generations. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  a  general  crisis  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 
But  it  seems  to  me  already  clear  that  we  can  distinguish  three  levels  in  it. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  obvious  crisis  in  our  system  of  education.  Students 
demand  with  good  reason  to  have  a  much  larger  share  of  responsibility  in  all 
decisions  concerning  the  content  and  method  of  their  education  and  concerning 
the  structures  of  university  life.  But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  For  it  has 
become  very  clear  that  behind  that  demand  for  reform  of  the  educational  system 
there  is  at  a  second  deeper  level  a  radical  calling  in  question  of  the  political 
and  social  regimes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  just  what 
kind  of  society  the  younger  generation  wants  to  create.  And  so  the  experienced 
politicians,  the  practical  men  of  business  and  civil  administration,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  older  generation  in  state  and  church,  with  their  fear  of  disorder,  tend 
to  dismiss  this  challenge  as  utterly  unrealistic  and  dangerously  subversive.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  short-sighted  attitude.  However  vague  the 
aspirations  of  this  new  generation  may  be,  whatever  excessive,  self-defeating  or 
intolerable  forms  their  protest  may  sometimes  assume,  the  questions  they  raise  are 
real  questions.  Youth  rightly  expects  answers.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
level.  Behind  it  all  there  lies  the  issue  of  the  total  orientation  of  our  civilization. 
Youth  performs  its  historical  mission  of  confronting  us  brutally  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  our  common  life.  Can  man  live  meaningfully  in  a  great 
society  in  which  production  and  consumption  have  become  automatic  forces  and 
in  which  the  astounding  possibilities  of  technology  are  not  brought,  under  the 
control  of  a  clear  common  purpose,  a  purpose  which  has  to  do  with  man  as 
a  person  rather  than  man  as  a  producer  and  consumer? 

When  young  people  all  over  the  world  ask  searching  questions  about  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  life  the  churches  should  prick  their  ears.  Nostra  res 
agitur.  If  we  have  anything  to  say  about  the  orientation  of  our  life  together, 
about  the  calling  of  men,  about  a  truly  responsible  society,  about  the  true  prior¬ 
ities,  this  is  the  time  to  say  it  and  to  say  it  in  such  a  clear,,  simple  and  direct 
way  that  youth  also  may  prick  up  their  ears. 
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We  did  not  plan  that  this  Assembly  on  the  God-given  renewal  of  all  things 
should  be  held  in  the  very  year  of  explosive  demands  for  radical  renewal  of 
society.  But  now  that  without  our  doing,  but  not  without  higher  guidance,  we 
are  in  that  unprecedented  situation,  we  are  bound  to  make  clear  that  He  who 
will  make  all  things  new  at  the  end  of  time,  has  a  word  of  hope  and  direction 
for  all  those  who  look  for  renewal  in  the  present.  For  «the  spiritual  energies  of 
the  age  to  come»  of  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  (Hebr.  6:5)  are 
already  at  work  in  the  present  age. 


Appendix  VI 

The  Ecumenical  Movement, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

by  Dr  Roberto  Tucci  SJ 


It  is  with  deep  emotion  and  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  (although  I  am 
speaking  here  merely  in  a  personal  capacity)  that  I  address  this  Fourth  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  «the  most  important  ecumenical  event  of 
1968  . . .  and  an  event  which  concerns  us  all»,  as  a  Catholic  theologian  has  called 
it.1  Indeed  it  is  a  fact  that  Roman  Catholics  —  mainly  owing  to  the  new  impetus 
given  to  their  Church  by  John  XXIII  and  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  —  no 
longer  regard  themselves  as  outside  spectators  who  are  indifferent  or  merely 
curious,  still  less  as  severe  judges  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  but  as  partners 
engaged  in  the  same  joint  fraternal  quest  for  the  unity  that  is  Christ’s  will  for  his 
Church.  Today,  therefore,  we  approach  your  Assembly  in  a  new  way,  not  only 
with  deep  and  sincere  respect,  but  also  with  the  very  strong  feeling  that  we  are 
really  participating  in  it,  while  Catholics  all  over  the  world  are  praying  to  our 
common  Lord  that  this  Uppsala  Assembly  may  be  a  step  forward  along  the  long 
and  difficult  road  to  Christian  unity. 

These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  pioneers  of  ecumenism  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  nor  to  a  minority  which  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  our 
time.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which  is  the 
supreme  authority  of  our  Church,  already  in  the  preamble  to  its  Decree  on  Ecu¬ 
menism  stresses  the  joint  quest  for  unity  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  forty 
years.  The  Decree  draws  attention  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  which  are  separated  from  Rome,  but  which  also  «invoke  the  Trinitarian 
God  and  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  Saviour».  The  Decree  recognizes  in  these 
communities  without  hesitation  «the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit»  and  urges  all 
Christians  to  give  it  their  generous  support  and  their  loyal  collaboration  promising 
them  «the  help,  the  guidance  and  the  means  which  will  enable  them  to  respond  to 
this  call  from  God,  this  grace».2 
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What  is  meant  is  not  an  ephemeral  moment  of  grace  which  would  have  no 
permanent  effect.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  words  of  Paul  VI,  which  ring 
like  a  solemn,  irrevocable  commitment:  «The  ecumenical  question  has  been  raised 
by  Rome  in  all  its  seriousness,  its  fulness,  its  countless  implications  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice.  The  question  has  not  been  considered  merely  from  time  to  time; 
it  has  become  the  object  of  permanent  interest,  systematic  study  and  constant 
charity;  and  so  it  still  remains,  in  accordance  with  a  line  which  is  now  an  inherent 
part  of  our  apostolic  ministry.  The  Vatican  Council  has  forced  us  to  face  this 
question  and  shown  us  how  to  approach  it:  the  documents  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
which  deal  expressly  or  incidentally  with  the  question  of  restoring  the  unity  of 
the  one  Church  by  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian,  these  documents  are  so 
authorized  and  so  explicit,  the  guidance  which  they  give  and  the  obligations  they 
impose  are  so  strong,  that  they  offer  Catholic  ecumenism  a  doctrinal  and  pastoral 
basis  which  it  had  never  had  before.  We  must  admit  that  in  this  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  guides  and  inspires  the  Church,  plays  the  determining  role.  We  shall  be 
obedient  and  loyal  to  it.»3  Cardinal  Bea  therefore  rightly  concludes:  «From  now  on 
ecumenism  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pastoral  action  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church. »4 
However,  there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  what  Cardinal  Cicognani,  His  Holi¬ 
ness’  Secretary  of  State,  recently  wrote:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  clearly 
expressed  its  «desire  to  collaborate  in  the  world-wide  ecumenical  effort  . . .  By 
presenting  these  (Conciliar)  documents  to  the  whole  world  .  .  .  (it)  wanted  to  show 
in  what  spirit  and  in  accordance  with  what  principles  it  is  participating  in  this 
collective  search  for  Christian  unity».5 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  lucid  statement  of  attitude,  this  spirit  of  col¬ 
laboration  with  a  movement  which  had  developed  to  a  large  extent  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  constituted  a  real  upheaval  in  the  outlook  of  large  sectors  of 
Catholicism.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Roman  Church  as  a  whole  has  set  out 
in  this  new  direction  with  surprising  energy.  It  is  equally  evident  that  there  are 
still  sceptics  and  laggards  among  us  (or  simply  people  who  have  become  resigned) 
as  well  as  people  who  are  eager  and  impatient.  But  are  not  similar  trends  obser¬ 
vable  in  every  Christian  community  today?  6  Whatever  objections  may  have  been 
made  by  our  Church  in  the  past  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  during  the  last  few 
years  it  has  participated  fully  in  this  collective  search  for  unity. 


Position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement 

But  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  affirmations  does  it  do  so?  That  is  the  point 
on  which  perplexities,  doubts  and  sometimes  even  suspicions  still  exist  among 
non-Catholic  Christians.  They  are  afraid  that,  owing  to  its  cohesion  and  its 
numerical  weight,  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  tempted  to  dominate  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  it  for  its  own  purposes  —  by  reason 
of  its  ecclesiology.  Does  not  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  itself  say  that  «it  is  through 
Christ’s  Catholic  Church  alone,  which  is  ’the  all-embracing  means  of  salvation’ 
(generate  auxilium  salutis )  that  the  fullness  of  the  means  of  salvation  can  be 
obtained. »? 7  (However,  we  do  not  affirm  that  we  make  full  use  of  these  means 
of  salvation;  a  good  Protestant  makes  fuller  use  of  them  than  a  bad  Catholic.) 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  difficulty  is  insurmountable,  in  view  of  the 
loyal  collaboration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement  and 
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in  the  initiatives  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  «occupies  a  special, 
privileged  place»8  in  that  movement.  In  reality  «each  confession,  by  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  a  confession,  has  a  conception  of  the  Church  which  implies  a  conception 
of  Unity*.9  With  regard  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Toronto  Statement 
affirms:  «There  is  room  and  space  in  the  World  Council  for  the  ecclesiology  of 
every  Church  which  is  ready  to  participate  in  the  ecumenical  conversation  and 
which  takes  its  stand  on  the  Basis  of  the  Council,  which  is  ’a  fellowship  of  Churches 
which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour\»10  Even  if  the  view 
is  held  that  through  its  statement  at  New  Delhi  the  World  Council  abandoned  a 
certain  neutrality  (because  in  the  description  given  of  it  unity  is  visible,  organic, 
and  excludes  purely  spiritual  unity  ’and  even  the  visible,  but  looser,  unity  of  the 
federal  type’11  what  Dr  Visser ’t  Hooft  recently  said  nevertheless  remains  true: 
«the  originality  of  the  ecumenical  movement  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
take  our  stand  on  a  fixed  concept  of  unity. »12 

In  any  case,  the  Roman  Church  has  no  intention  of  imposing,  its  own 
ecclesiology  on  anyone.  It  makes  its  ecclesiology  clear  to  the  other  churches 
merely  because  it  wants  that  ecclesiology  to  be  taken  seriously,  to  be  discussed  and 
even  to  be  contested  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word,  because  it  believes  that  it  has 
a  special  contribution  to  make  to  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  It  accepts  that  this 
dialogue  should  take  place  on  an  equal  footing  (par  cum  pari )  between  churches 
which  confess  the  same  Lord,  without  insisting  that  its  own  ecclesiology  should 
influence  the  conditions  for  the  dialogue,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  so  well 
formulated  by  Pastor  Lukas  Vischer  «equality  in  encounter».13  It  would  therefore 
be  dangerous  —  by  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  Churches  belonging  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  share  certain  specific  marks  which  are  common  to  them  all 
—  to  give  the  impression  «that  the  Catholic  Church  is  excluded  from  the  ecumenical 
dialogue  as  understood  by  the  World  Council  for  reasons  of  principle » M 

Since  it  is  «the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  own  universality  (catholicity) 
which  is  concerned  here»,  one  must  ask  oneself  again  whether  the  Roman  Church 
«is  the  only  Church  which  takes  this  positions15  However,,  we  Roman  Catholics 
look  forward  with  joy  and  very  special  interest  to  the  discussion  on  the  draft 
document  for  Section  I  on  «The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  catholicity  of  the  Church» 
and  to  the  valuable  contribution  which  will  doubtless  be  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  venerable  Eastern  Churches. 

Moreover,  one  may  ask  oneself  whether  the  Catholic  concept  of  ecumenism  is 
really  as  narrow,  rigid  and  centripetal  as  it  is  often  said  to  be. 

Rigidity  of  the  Catholic  concept  of  ecumenism ? 

If  one  examines  closely  the  ecclesiological  renewal  which  finds  expression  in 
the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  one 
perceives  that  this  renewal  consists  above  all  in  an  effort  to  consider  the  Church 
in  the  different  aspects  of  its  mystery,  rather  than  to  regard  it  as  a  visible  society 
led  by  one  single  head.  Consequently  one  can  more  easily  recognize  today  that  it 
is  possible  to  participate  in  differing  degrees  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  Church, 
and  that  the  Churches  and  Communities  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  a  genuine  ecclesial  status,  have  authentic  value  as  Churches,  are  efficacious 
in  the  order  of  salvation  and  that  degrees  of  communion  (which  are  less  and  less 
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imperfect,  in  accordance  with  the  variety  of  the  ecclesial  situations)  already  exist 
between  them  and  the  Roman  Church.16  In  this  line  it  is  a  most  significant  fact 
that  in  one  of  first  drafts  of  a  crucial  passage  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
it  reads:  «This  Church,  constituted  and  organized  as  a  society  in  this  world, 
subsists  in  the  Catholic  Church.  . .» 17  We  find  the  same  nuance  again  in  the  Decree 
on  Ecumenism  in  reference  to  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church:  «This  unity,  we  believe, 
dwells  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  something  she  can  never  lose. » 18 

Commenting  on  this  text  a  well-known  Catholic  theologian  points  out:  «In  our 
view,  as  Catholics,  the  perfect  communion  of  Christians,  the  reunion  of  the  one 
Church  . . .  and  our  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  today  will  be  in  essential  continuity 
. . .  But  the  term  essential  may  lead  us  up  the  wrong  track?  In  a  certain  sense 
(especially  the  sense  of  the  contingency  which  surrounds  everything  that  persists) 
it  will  be  esteemed  that  everything  is  essential  to  unity.  Now,  what  is  essential 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be  realized  concretely,  historically,  in  widely  differing 
ways  ...  In  any  case,  our  concrete  representation  of  this  unchangeable  and 
indefectible  ’essential’  should  be  revised  . .  .  Between  Christian  Churches  there  are 
certainly  ’essential’  divergences.  But  many  of  these  divergences  affect  what  (after 
changes)  we  recognize  to  be  accidental.  We  must  avoid  giving  the  impression 
(concludes  this  author)  that  these  very  serious  terms  —  accidental,  essential  — 
are  merely  instruments  for  us  to  use  to  prove  that  we  are  always  right.  In  any 
case,  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  the  Churches  that  ’perfect  communion’  for 
reasons  which  do  not  incontestably  bear  upon  what  is  essential  for  Jesus  Christ. » 19 

On  the  basis  of  the  Conciliar  text  quoted  above,  one  might  imagine  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  its  perfect  realization  is  not  identified  absolutely  and  totally 
with  the  Catholic  Church  of  today,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church  also  should 
therefore  be  endeavouring  to  achieve  that  perfect  realization  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  plenitude  of  its  gifts  and  of  its  grace,  in  the  full  achievement  of  its 
catholicity.  The  consequence  of  that  would  be  that  Christian  unity,  also  for  us 
Roman  Catholics,  would  not  necessarily  be  conceived  as  something  which  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  is  today  but  rather  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  that  fullness  of  every  realized  virtue  towards  which  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  today  is  impelling  all  the  churches  and  ecclesial  communities  which 
long  «that  there  may  be  one  visible  Church  of  God,  a  Church  truly  universal  and 
sent  forth  to  the  whole  world  that  the  world  may  be  converted  to  the  Gospel  and 
so  be  saved,  to  the  glory  of  God.»  20 

Although  we  cannot  foresee  the  forms  which  the  visible  union  of  the  churches 
might  assume,  if  it  proved  possible,  the  Catholic  theologians  are  beginning  to 
admit  that  in  any  case  that  unity  should  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  sister- 
churches. 

In  the  light  of  this  approach,  which  should  be  followed  up,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  chance  or  merely  as  the  result  of  good  intention,  that  the  documents 
of  Vatican  II  no  longer  speak  of  the  «return»  of  the  brethren  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  but  rather  of  «restoring  unity»,  «the  restoration  of  unity 
among  all  Christians»,  of  reconciling  all  Christians  in  the  unity  of  the  one  and 
only  Church  of  Christ».21  These  expressions  do  not  infer  waiting  passively;  they 
imply  a  dynamic  concept  of  the  joint  movement  towards  unity,  whereby  our 
common  search  will  enable  us  to  grow  together  towards  the  plenitude  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 
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Another  salient  aspect  of  the  new  image  of  the  Church  as  evoked  by  the 
Conciliar  documents,  which  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  that  of  a  Church 
which  has  constant  need  of  purification  and  renewal;  a  Church  which  constantly 
re-examines  its  own  past  and  its  own  present,  to  ask  itself  whether  it  has  fulfilled 
(and  is  fulfilling)  God’s  purpose  for  it;  a  Church  which,  in  deepening  the  mystery 
whereby  it  lives,  humbly  confesses  its  faults  and  its  weakness,  and  recognizes  the 
inadequacy  of  all  the  historical  expressions  of  that  mystery;  a  Church  which  is 
«at  the  same  time  holy  and  always  in  need  of  being  purified  (ecclesia  semper 
purificanda)  and  incessantly  pursues  the  path  of  penance  and  renewals22 

The  «centre»  of  the  ecumenical  movement  can  only  be  Christ  himself  who, 
through  the  action  of  his  spirit,  is  drawing  us  all  by  the  way  of  repentance  towards 
the  fulness  of  unity.  For  us  Roman  Catholics  also,  the  union  of  all  Christians  in 
the  one  Church  of  Christ  cannot  be  the  victory  of  one  church  over  another,  but 
the  victory  of  Christ  over  our  divisions,  our  conversion  to  Christ23  in  which  we 
are  loyal  to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Unity,  and 
which  can  lead  us  along  ways  that  we  cannot  today  foresee;  this  we  have  already 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years.  As  Dr  Visser  ’t  Hooft  says, 
«the  ecumenical  journey  is  like  Abraham’s  journey,  when  God  commanded  him 
to  leave  his  country,  to  go  in  the  direction  that  God  shows  us;  the  direction  of 
unity,  but  without  knowing  much  except  that  God  is  asking  us  to  do  certain 
things  today,  and  may  ask  us  to  do  certain  other  things  tomorrows24 

In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  Vatican  Council  has 
fulfilled  a  great  hope  for  us,  it  nevertheless  represents  a  «new  beginning»  rather 
than  an  epilogue;  it  has  even  been  described  as  «a  small  beginning  of  a  begin¬ 
ning^25 

In  order  to  help  each  other  towards  this  goal,  taking  as  our  starting  point  the 
imperfect  but  very  real  and  deep  fellowship  which  already  exists,  we  must  accept 
the  way  of  suffering,  which  means  first  of  all  sacrificing  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 
Unity  will  increase  as  we  come  to  realize  more  and  more  that  we  all  need  to  learn 
from  one  another,  because  the  action  of  God’s  Spirit  can  overcome  every  barrier, 
and  because  none  of  us  (either  individuals  or  communities)  has  a  complete  and 
definite  understanding  of  the  Christian  truth  and  the  Christian  life  —  an  understand¬ 
ing  to  which  nothing  need  be  added  and  from  which  nothing  need  be  removed. 
So  we  must  go  forward  together  helping  one  another,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
world  of  the  faith  that  we  already  share,  along  the  way  of  all  truth  (John  16:13). 
In  this  connection  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  something  very  courageous  said 
by  the  former  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  «We  must 
prepare  our  churches  ...  to  understand  that  the  ecumenical  movement  does  not 
only  bring  the  joy  of  fellowship  and  mutual  enrichment,  but  also  the  pain  of 
self-sacrifice.  No  one  must  be  asked  to  give  up  his  deepest  convictions  about 
eternal  truth,  but  all  are  asked  to  give  up  what  needs  to  be  given  up  for  the  sake 
of  unity,  and  what  can  be  given  up  with  a  good  conscience. » 26 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

I  will  now  try  to  say  briefly  what  the  Catholics  are  expecting  of  this  Assembly 
at  Uppsala,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  at  any  rate  implicitly. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice,  but  I  would  like  to  stress  the  effort  being  made 
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to  place  the  churches  at  the  service  of  the  contemporary  world,  which  in  its  distress 
is  seeking  a  truly  human  solution  for  the  tremendous  problems  of  peace,  develop¬ 
ment,  the  relations  between  the  generations,  the  racial  conflict,  oppression  (open 
or  camouflaged)  and  violence.  It  would  also  be  extremely  desirable  if  our 
churches  were  to  try  to  find  ways  of  speaking  a  common  message  on  these 
questions  and  especially  of  cooperating  in  concrete  action  for  their  solution.  But 
it  is  just  here  that  we  are  menaced  by  two  dangers.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  not 
succeed  in  transcending  the  divisions  which  exist  within  each  community  (between 
rich  and  poor  Christians,  between  white  and  black,  between  conservatives  and 
progressives,  between  old  and  young,  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christians)27. 
On  the  other  hand  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  «secular»  ecumenism 
must  not  be  cut  off  from  its  deep  source  which  for  us  Christians  is  always  our 
faith  in  Christ,  as  God,  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world;  it  must  rather  grow 
together  with  «spiritual  ecumenism»,  i.  e.  with  spiritual,  theological  and  liturgical 
renewal. 

We  are  expecting  you  to  set  the  example  of  a  fruitful  consideration  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  «death  of  God»  theology  and  by  the  new  exegesis.  On  the 
one  hand  these  problems  may  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  rests28;  on  the  other  hand  (and  we  hope  so  whole-heartedly) 
they  may  offer  an  opportunity  for  constructive  search  for  a  new  language  which 
is  still  a  loyal  expression  of  our  faith,  so  that  we  learn  from  one  another  how 
to  evangelize  a  world  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  secularized.  « All  the 
Churches  and  Christian  communities  will  not  find  the  same  language  and  a 
common  confession, »  said  K.  Rahner,  «unless  —  instead  of  first  discussing  their 
present  doctrinal  differences  which  originate  in  the  past  —  they  try  to  learn  the 
new  language  of  the  future  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  be  proclaimed 
to  the  man  of  tomorrow  (without  any  cheap  concessions),  so  that  he  can  really 
understand  it.  Christian  theology  for  the  contemporary  pagan  is  the  best  kind 
of  ecumenical  theology. »  29 

It  is  with  very  special  interest  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  following  the  attitude 
of  the  venerable  Orthodox  Churches,  and  the  increasingly  important  role  which 
they  are  playing  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Church  of  Rome 
rightly  calls  them  «sister-churches»  and  has  opened  with  them  a  «dialogue  of 
charity»  whose  aim  is  «to  bring  to  plenitude  and  perfection  the  rich  fellowship 
which  already  exists  between  us».30  In  my  view,  that  constitutes  a  highly  important 
testing-place  for  the  development  of  the  future  relations  between  our  Church  and 
the  World  Council. 

With  regard  to  this  first  point,  I  am  sure  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no 
desire  but  to  develop  more  and  more  dynamic  and  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  World  Council,  which  it  recognizes  as  an  institution  set  up  by  Providence 
and  an  instrument  privileged  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  applies  to 
the  Joint  Working  Group,  to  Church  and  Society,  to  the  Laity  Department,  etc. 
All  that  can  and  must  be  taken  further,  both  on  the  level  of  theological  discussion 
and  on  the  level  of  joint  action  and  witness,  without  ignoring  the  preeminent 
importance  attributed  by  our  Church  to  cooperation  with  other  Churches  and 
ecclesial  communities  to  promote  reconciliation  and  to  perform  works  of  charity, 
as  a  way  of  advancing  along  the  way  of  unity31.  On  the  other  hand  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  relations  between  Christian  communities  on  all  levels  makes  it 
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necessary  to  think  out  a  cooperative  global  strategy.  It  is  here  that  the  increasing 
exchange  of  information  and  mutual  consultation  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  World  Council  may  prove  to  be  of  primary  importance,  because  it  must 
be  recognized  that  today  the  World  Council  is  «the  largest  and  most  representative 
ecumenical  organization^2. 

In  the  same  direction  it  may  be  possible  to  envisage  the  question  of  developing 
mutual  relations  on  the  level  of  the  regional  and  national  councils,  and  even  a 
closer  participation  by  the  Catholic  Church  (until  its  full  integration)  in  the 
work  of  special  organs  of  the  World  Council  such  as  Faith  and  Order,  Church 
and  Society  and  others. 

Should  one  stop  there,  at  any  rate  for  the  present?  Or  should  one  already 
seriously  consider  the  possibility  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  might  one  day 
become  a  member  (in  the  strong  sense)  of  the  World  Council?  I  realize  that  this 
is  a  very  delicate  question  and  that  it  raises  many  problems.  However,  in  the 
view  of  the  experts  (both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic)  the  difficulties  which  might 
be  raised  by  Roman  ecclesiology  do  not  constitute  an  insuperable  obstacle.33 

Much  more  formidable  are  the  psychological  and  practical  obstacles  when 
one  examines  more  closely  the  question  what  forms  participation  should  take,  and 
the  repercussions  that  it  might  have  on  the  organization,  the  activities  and  the 
style  of  fraternal  collaboration  of  the  World  Council.  In  fact,  in  their  Second 
Report  1967  the  members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  (while  admitting  that  the 
present  form  of  relations  must  not  be  regarded  as  definitive)  stated  that  in  their 
view  «for  the  moment  the  common  cause  of  Christian  unity  would  not  be  furthered 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  to  join  the  World  Council  of  Churches».34 

On  the  other  hand,  the  non-membership  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a 
whole;  it  may  increase  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  tension  between  non-Catholic  and 
Catholic  ecumenism35.  In  my  opinion  the  question  cannot  be  evaded,  and  one 
should  have  the  courage  here  and  now  to  study  more  deeply  the  reasons  for  and 
against,  and  to  examine  them  as  lucidly  as  possible.  As  a  Lutheran  theologian  has 
pointed  out,  the  question  whether  the  Catholic  Church  can  become  a  member  of 
the  World  Council  «does  not  primarily  concern  Rome,  but  rather  the  non-Roman 
Churches»36.  One  would  at  least  have  to  consider  very  seriously  that,  if  the 
World  Council  considered  that  there  were  not  only  psychological  and  practical 
reasons  but  also  theological  reasons  for  keeping  the  Catholic  Church  outside,  it 
would  thereby  turn  itself  into  «an  institutionally  non-Roman  body  de  jure,  and 
not  merely  de  facto.  If  it  adopted  this  attitude,  the  World  Council  (which  is 
essentially  a  place  for  dialogue)  would  restrict  its  own  scope  . .  .  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  present  new  conditions  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  par 
cum  pari» 37 . 

However  this  question  may  be  solved,  the  basic  criterion  on  both  sides  remains 
the  same:  the  greatest  possible  readiness  to  promote  better  joint  service  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  which  must  at  the  same  time  preserve  its  unity  and  its 
openness.  In  whatever  way  the  institutions  which  are  seeking  to  promote  unity 
may  develop,  the  basic  requirement  is  to  continue  the  joint  effort,  to  endeavour  to 
do  together  everything  that  our  conscience  does  not  force  us  to  do  separately38, 
to  encourage  an  ecumenical  mentality  in  all  church  members,  together  with  a 
deeper  and  broader  ecumenical  education  and  with  the  concern  not  to  regard 
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ecumenism  mainly  as  a  task  for  specialists  or  for  top  executives,  but  as  a  task 
that  is  shared  by  all,  in  which  everyone  (especially  the  younger  generations  who 
will  take  over  the  task)  can  and  must  make  their  own  special  contribution,  which 
must  be  taken  seriously.  But  above  all  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  any  obstacle  or  by  any  moment  of  crisis.  Some  new  difficulties  may  prove  to 
be  «an  opportunity  sent  by  providence  to  deepen  the  dialogue  and  perhaps  to 
challenge  certain  structures  and  attitudes  which  are  by  no  means  sacrosanct».39 


Conclusion 

To  quote  the  words  of  Paul  VI,  we  know  that  «if  there  is  a  cause  where  our 
own  human  abilities  prove  incapable  of  attaining  any  result  and  are  shown  to  be 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  mysterious,  powerful  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  cause  is  ecumenism  . . .  But  the  confidence  (or  rather  the  assurance)  that 
God’s  help  will  never  fail  us,  that-  the  Father  is  a  Father  for  us,  that  Christ  is 
with,  us,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  fruitful  in  working  wonders,  comforts  us, 
liberates  us,  and  stimulates  us  to  continue  the  road  on  which  we  have  embarked».40 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Roman  Catholics  hope  that  this  Assembly  will  try  to 
extend  the  ecumenical  frontier,  and  that  it  will  succed  in  committing  all  Christians 
to  renewal,  to  a  new  style  of  living,  so  as  to  convince  a  disappointed  and  sceptical 
world  (which  is  waiting  in  vain  for  a  new  message)  of  the  truth  and  the  efficacy 
of  God’s  promise  given  in  the  words:  «Behold,  I  make  all  things  new»  (Rev.  21:5). 
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Appendix  VII 


Our  Common  Confession  and  its  Implications  for  Today 

by  Robert  Bertram  (Missouri  Lutheran) 


You  have  kindly  invited  me,  your  grateful  guest,  to  speak  of  «Our  Common 
Confession  and  its  Implications  for  Today ».  Permit  me  to  celebrate  with  you  just 
four  such  implications.  (Of  course  there  are  more.)  Our  common  confession  — 
that  is,  the  confession  of  the  Christian  church  —  is:  1.  revolutionary;  2.  it  is 
corporate;  3.  it  is  God’s  own;  4.  it  is  world-conditioned. 


1.  Our  common  confession  is  revolutionary. 

a)  What  is  it  that  our  confession  or  rather  the  God  we  confess  is  revolution¬ 
izing?  What  is  he  overturning  and  replacing?  Our  sin  with  his  righteousness? 
Yes,  but  not  only  that.  Our  old  world  with  his  new  world?  That  too,  but 
not  only  that.  The  tyrants  and  principalities  of  this  age  with  his  new  age? 
Not  even  only  that.  What  he  is  replacing  is  his  own  old  order  —  old  yet 
truly  his.  And  what  he  is  replacing  it  with  is  his  own  new  order.  The  old 
order,  because  it  is  his,  is  ultimate.  «For  truly  I  say  to  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away,  not  an  iota,  not  a  dot,  will  pass  from  the  law  until 
all  is  accomplished»  (Mt.  5:18).  But  because  this  old  order,  though  his,  is  not 
his  new  order,  it  is  only  penultimate.  His  word  of  reconciliation,  not  his 
word  of  judgement,  is  his  last  word.  Yet  the  word  of  judgement  is  still  his. 
What  he  saves  us  from,  finally,  is  himself.  No  revolution  is  more  radical 
than  that. 

b)  What  is  it  about  the  new  order  that  is  new?  Does  «new»  mean  up-to-date, 
keeping  up  with  the  times  or  ahead  of  the  times,  futuristic  rather  than  tradi¬ 
tional?  Is  «new»  opposed  to  «old»  as  recent  is  opposed  to  ancient?  That  is 
an  important  half-truth,  still  only  a  half-truth.  To  absolutize  mere  temporal 
change,  as  the  novelty-mongers  do,  is  to  idolize  the  god  Chronos.  They  com¬ 
mit  the  Chronic  Fallacy.  They  content  themselves  with  one  word:  You  have 
heard  what  was  said  to  men  of  old  time,  but  we  say  to  you.  Or:  We  thank 
you,  Lord,  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  were.  They  may  be  ecumenical 
geographically  but,  distrusting  anything  over  thirty,  they  are  chronologically 
sectarian.  The  only  one  worse  than  the  novelty-monger  is  the  reactionary.  His 
god,  too,  is  change,  which  he  worships  by  fearing  it.  The  warning  by  Karl  Barth 
(here  slightly  amended)  is  still  in  place:  The  novelty-monger  is  probably 
wrong  but  has  at  least  a  chance  of  being  right;  the  reactionary  is  always 
wrong.  With  both  of  them,  though,  what  is  worst  is  not  their  idolatry.  Rather 
they  mislocate  the  real  New.  For  that  reason  they  are  both  old.  The  New 
does  not  come  simply  with  historical  change.  It  is  too  revolutionary  for  that. 
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But  that  is  why  it  can  take  the  most  drastic  changes  in  stride,  and  can 
initiate  a  few  of  its  own. 

c)  Old  and  new  are  not  only  chronological.  They  are  also,  shall  we  say, 
biological.  New  is  to  old  as  life  is  to  death.  Here  «old»  is  the  idiom  of 
the  pathologist,  the  mortician.  Both  are  the  doing  of  God,  death  as  well  as 
life.  He  is  the  «I»  who  makes  «all  things  new»  (Rev.  21:5),  whose  «new»  is 
«life»  (v.  6).  But  alas,  he  is  likewise  the  One  who  makes  the  opposite,  «death» 
(v.  8).  So  death,  as  no  modern  nihilist  doubts,  comes  with  the  highest  author¬ 
ity.  Yet  not  quite  the  highest.  For  the  dying  and  living  which  are  most  the 
doing  of  God  are  his  own:  the  dying  he  did  in  Jesus  his  Son,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  by  which  he  outlived  it.  It  isn’t  that  God  is  dead,  or  ever  will  be. 
But  his  own  reign,  his  old  reign,  is  —  «for  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus» 
(Rom.  8:1). 

d)  There,  if  you  will  pardon  the  pun,  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  turning- 
point  of  the  revolution.  There,  not  in  some  remote  heaven  or  in  some  apoc- 
alytic  vision  but  in  the  flesh  and  the  fulness  of  time,  as  temporally  and 
biologically  as  could  be,  God  suffered  his  own  mortal  criticism.  He  suffered 
it  out  of  existence.  Into  this  off-limits  world,  «under  the  curse, »  he  came. 
He  fraternized  with  the  enemy,  a  friend  of  sinners,  and  still  does,  revolu¬ 
tionizing  his  judgement  into  forgiveness,  death  into  life.  Revolution  that  is, 
not  only  revelation.  This  is  no  mere  charade  for  human  eyes  of  some  timeless 
truth  which  has  prevailed  all  along.  It  is  the  achievement  of  that  truth  his¬ 
torically.  The  Eastern  Church  was  reluctant  to  canonize  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  So  were  some  of  our  fathers  in  the  West,  since  the  book  seemed  neglect¬ 
ful  of  the  historic  Christ.  But  they  made  the  most  of  it,  finding  him  even 
in  the  apocalyptic  Michael,  the  «Who-is-like-God»  (12:7).  And  sure  enough, 
on  second  glance,  the  One  who  sits  upon  the  throne  and  makes  all  things 
new,  rules  side-by-side  with  «the  Lamb».  And  when  he  here  announces,  «It 
is  done,»  (21 :6)  he  only  confirms  what  was  said  on  a  hill  called  The  Skull 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem:  «It  is  finished»  (Jn.  19:30).  To  conclude,  as 
the  seer  does,  with  «Come,  Lord  Jesus»,  (22:20)  is  to  agitate  for  a  most 
earthly  revolution.  Do  we  do  less  when  we  pray  God  that  his  «will  (not  his 
«earthly»  will  but  his  «heavenly»  will)  be  done  on  earth, »  asking  him  in 
effect  to  improve  on  his  rule  of  the  world?  And  would  we  be  far  off  if 
we  translated  the  second  petition  «Thy  revolution  come,»  remembering  whose 
prayer  it  is?  (Mt.  6:10). 

e)  Still,  it  is  not  enough  that  this  revolution  in  Christ  is  there.  Our  churches 
need  reminding  that  this  is  what  it  is.  Many  of  them,  not  least  the  confes¬ 
sional  churches,  seem  often  to  suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex.  Surrounded 
by  an  age  of  change,  they  hold  the  line,  loyally  but  still  somehow  apologeti¬ 
cally.  In  fact,  they  are  sitting  upon  the  most  revolutionary  change  of  all. 
Where  else  in  the  world  is  it  the  reconciler  —  not  the  compromiser  but  also 
not  the  gap-monger,  but  the  reconciler  —  who  is  the  true  revolutionary? 
Neither  of  course  is  it  enough  simply  to  dignify  whatever  the  churches  happen 
to  be  doing  by  the  «in»  word  «revolutionary»,  as  cheap  apologetic.  God’s 
trumping  his  own  criticism  by  his  mercy,  in  his  Cross  and  henceforth  in  his 
Word,  is  revolution  indeed.  If  it  isn’t,  nothing  is. 
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2.  Our  common  confession  is  corporate. 

a)  Is  our  confession  the  confession  of  Christians?  Yes,  but  not  of  individual 
Christians  alone,  of  this  believer  and  that.  Nor  is  it  the  confession  merely  of 
all  Christians  added  end  to  end,  in  the  aggregate.  Much  less  is  it  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  particular  churches  or  presbyteries  or  synods.  It  is  the  confession 
rather  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ.  And  that  Body,  being  one,  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  is  not  a  sum-total  but  a  one-total,  not  merely  an 
accumulation  but  an  organic  whole.  For  many  of  us,  particularly  for  our 
churches  in  the  West,  this  truth  of  the  one  body  bodying  forth  in  one  com¬ 
mon  confession  has  become  a  forgotten  truth.  So  forgotten,  in  fact,  that  we 
find  it  wellnigh  inconceivable  except  as  a  theological  abstraction  or  as 
preacher-talk.  But  the  corporateness  of  our  confession  is  no  abstraction. 
True,  to  discern  —  to  divine  —  in  that  confession  the  one  Body  of  Christ  does 
require  the  eyes  and  ears  of  faith.  But  the  confession  itself,  in  which  the 
one  Church  is  ever  so  concretely  embodied,  is  altogether  visible  and  audible 
to  everyone. 

b)  This  corporate  confession  is  trans-personal,  or  supra-personal.  Not  that 
persons  aren’t  needed  to  speak  the  confession  or  to  act  it  out.  They  are. 
How  else  would  it  be  confessed?  Still,  what  is  it  that  identifies  their  confes¬ 
sion  as  Christians?  Is  it  that  they  themselves,  personally,  are  Christians?  That 
of  course  is  no  small  concern.  For  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  faith 
may  be  confessed,  sung,  prayed,  celebrated  sacramentally,  theologized,  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  pantomimed  in  works  of  love  —  the  very  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church!  —  by  men  who  personally  disbelieve  it  or  misconstrue  it.  It  is  hardly 
beyond  imagining  that  I  who  am  now  rehearsing  our  common  confession  am 
not  myself  a  Christian.  Yet  whatever  Christian  substance  there  might  still  be 
in  my  words  you  can  feel  free  to  share  as  the  Christian  faith,  in  spite  of 
me.  Really,  though,  it  is  not  this  ugly  possibility  (its  name  is  hypocrisy)  which 
interests  us.  Our  interest  rather  —  indeed,  our  delight  —  is  this:  In  that  con¬ 
fessing  of  Christ,  which  every  Christian  does,  and  in  the  most  various  ways, 
he  knows  he  is  joined  by  one  holy  Christianhood  in  all  times  and  places. 
And  that,  not  because  of  how  spiritual  he  himself  may  be  but  because  of 
what,  because  of  Whom,  he  confesses.  Wherever  the  confession  is  Christian, 
however  unlikely  its  bearers,  we  are  all  its  sharers. 

c)  Whoever  it  may  be,  therefore,  whatever  denomination  or  congregation  or 
individual,  who  confesses  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  speaks  for  the  Body  as  a 
whole.  For  that  he  need  not  first  ask  the  members’  permission.  Nor  could  he, 
since  most  of  them  are  inaccessible  to  him  geographically  and  in  time,  (and 
many  are  yet  unborn)  even  assuming  he  could  tell  who  the  true  members  are. 
In  speaking  for  the  Head,  he  speaks  for  the  whole  Body.  Suppose,  however, 
that  someone  who  represents  the  Christian  name  should  nevertheless  defile  it 
by  heresy.  (That  has  been  known  to  happen.)  Does  he  also  represent  the 
Body?  Indeed,  the  Body  at  its  worst.  For  it  is  that,  too.  Also  for  its  hirelings 
it  bears  common  responsibility. 

d)  Since  the  confession  is  corporate,  the  whole  is  represented  by  its  parts. 
When  Justin  and  his  pitiful  handful  of  martyrs  answered  the  Roman  magis- 
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trate,  «We  are  Christians»  and  «we  wish  to  undergo  vengeance  for  the 
sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, »  for  whom  did  they  speak?  Only  for  the  six 
of  them?  When  twenty  years  ago  some  churches  gathered  at  Amsterdam, 
though  they  knew  they  were  not  as  such  the  una  sancta,  yet  confessed  «we 
are  one  in  Jesus  Christ»  whose  confession  was  that?  Isn’t  it  simultaneously 
the  una  sancta? sf  When  the  Russian  church  prays  «for  those  who  hate  and 
malign  us,»  and  the  Roman  church  baptizes  in  the  Triune  Name,  and  the 
Church  of  England  chants  the  psalms,  and  the  helpless  in  Guatemala  or 

Nigeria  or  Chicago  are  helped  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  a  white  con¬ 
gregation  in  Mississippi  or  South  Africa  heeds  the  costly  call  of  his  Spirit  — 

are  these  their  deeds  alone?  Or  also  the  deeds  of  their  Head?  And  therefore 

of  his  Body,  one  and  entire?  But  what  of  the  schisms  which  still  divide  them? 
Ah,  but  for  that,  too,  they  have  yet  another  confession  in  common:  «Forgive 
us  our  trespasses. »  The  «our»  extends  to  the  trespasses  of  all.  And  so  does 
the  forgiveness. 

c)  How  treacherously  easy  it  would  be  to  invoke  the  very  corporateness  of  the 
Church  to  rationalize  separatism.  For,  after  all,  if  the  Church  is  one  anyway 
—  and  not  only  invisibly  but  also,  here  and  there,  visibly  —  what  further  need 
have  we  of  unity?  That  is  the  way  with  God’s  noblest  gifts.  They  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  demonized.  However,  since  criticism  is  not  God’s  final 
word,  but  his  promise  is,  it  is  his  promise  finally  which  unifies  his  Church. 
And  not  without  the  Spirit’s  empirical  encouragements.  One  such  encourage¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  today’s  ecumenical  movement,  so  apparent  in  every  corner 
of  the  Church.  An  additional  encouragement,  less  contemporary  and  perhaps 
unexpected,  may  come  from  our  respective  historic  traditions,  which  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  has  helped  us  rediscover.  In  my  own  immediate  tradition, 
to  cite  but  one  example,  over  four  centuries  ago  our  confessors  challenged 
their  posterity  to  what  could  have  been  the  boldest  sort  of  ecumenical 
dialogue.  It  could  still  be  that.  In  full  view  of  the  Empire  of  their  day 
they  invoked  upon  their  confession  not  only  the  verdict  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ  but  of  «all  nations»  as  well,  «of  all  pious  people»  and  of  «future 
generations»  (Apol.:  Pref.,  XXVII,  IV).  In  effect,  they  were  opening  their 
books  to  public  audit  by  the  whole  Church.  To  quote  an  expression,  they 
recognized  that  «to  be  honest  before  God  we  must  be  honest  with  one 
another.»  This  too  is  encouragement,  not  for  my  tradition  to  vindicate  its  past 
but  to  expose  itself  once  again  to  the  whole  Church,  under  the  one  Word 
of  God.  Other  traditions  provide  similar  encouragement.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  inter-confessional  exposure  can  occur  without  some  public,  whole- 
church  forum.  If  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hopes  for  a  «general,  free,  and 
Christian  council»  gradually  despaired,  and  then  only  very  reluctantly,  that 
is  no  reason  not  to  renew  the  hopes  today.  These  encouragements,  from  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  do  show  promise.  That  is,  they  show  that  promise 
which  our  Lord  has  given  for  his  Church’s  wholeness. 

3.  Our  common  confession  is  God’s  own. 

a)  The  Church’s  confession  is  God’s  own,  not  only  because  it  originates  in  his 
Word,  nor  even  because  it  has  his  endorsement.  That  it  does.  «Everyone  who 
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acknowledges  me  before  men,  I  also  will  acknowledge  before  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven»  (Mt.  10:32).  Still,  before  ever  we  acknowledged  God,  he 
acknowledged  us.  «I  have  loved  you  with  an  everlasting  love»  (Jer.  31:3). 
«While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us»  (Rom.  5:8).  True,  it  is  we 
who  confess  that,  but  only  because  it  is  what  God  first  of  all  has  confessed 
to  us.  Our  confession,  as  something  we  do,  is  only  reflexive,  our  response  to 
an  always  prior  message  from  God.  However,  and  this  is  the  point,  that  prior 
Word  from  God  is  always  implicitly  present  right  within  our  own  response. 
When  we  confess  «We  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, »  that  is  but  God’s 
reverse  way  of  saying:  «I  will  be  a  father  to  you,  and  you  shall  be  my  sons 
and  daughters,  says  the  Lord  Almighty»  (II  Cor.  6:18;  Hos.  1:10;  Is.  43:6). 
Our  confession  is  God’s  Word  meeting  itself  coming  back.  For  that  very 
reason,  however,  we  claim  too  little  when  we  say  that  it  is  only  the  public 
proclamation  of  God’s  Word  which  creates  and  unites  the  Church,  if  by 
proclamation  we  mean  merely  a  formal,  people-directed  preaching.  All  con¬ 
fessing,  also  by  the  people  —  in  their  liturgy,  for  example,  or  their  bearing 
of  the  cross  —  already  contains  God’s  pre-confessional,  proclamatory  Word. 
But  then  neither  is  it  «our  common  confession»  as  such  which  unifies  the 
Church,  but  only  that  Gospel  from  God  of  which  our  confession  is  the  echo. 

b)  Too  often  that  Gospel  from  God  has  been  restricted  by  a  false  individual¬ 
ism.  It  has  been  needlessly  confined  to  what  used  to  be  called  «personal 
salvation».  As  a  result,  this  individualistic  Gospel  had  little  to  say  about  the 
Church,  especially  in  an  ecumenical  age.  The  misimpression  was  given  that 
God’s  saving  and  his  ecumenizing  are  two  separate  operations,  as  though  he 
first  of  all  declares  this  sinner  and  that  sinner  forgiven  and  only  subsequently, 
because  of  their  new  resemblance  to  one  another,  declares  them  one.  Now 
there  is  great  truth  in  all  this.  It  is  indeed  by  God’s  forgiveness  of  men, 
by  his  being  reconciled  to  them,  by  his  merciful  re-evaluation  of  them,  that 
he  restores  them.  Yet  his  re-evaluation  is  not  only  that  they  are  now  right¬ 
eous,  each  by  each,  but  —  what  comes  to  the  same  thing  —  they  are  all  one. 
His  uniting  them  is  his  forgiving  them,  and  vice  versa.  His  previous  stric¬ 
tures  upon  them,  his  judgement,  had  not  been  kept  secret  in  the  privacy  of 
the  divine  anger  but  had  been  played  out  against  them  in  their  mutual  divi¬ 
sions.  That  was  his  doing  no  less  than  theirs.  But  his  forgiveness  likewise  is 
no  far-off  thing.  As  down  to  earth  as  his  divisive  criticism,  it  invalidates 
those  critical  divisions  where  they  are.  «There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  slave  nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female,  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus»  (Gal.  3:28).  His  cross  was  not  to  reconcile  us  first  to  God  and  only 
after  that  to  one  another,  but  rather  to  «reconcile  us  both  to  God  in  one 
body  through  the  cross»  (Eph.  2:16).  If  we  are  not  one,  then  by  that  same 
token  we  are  not  forgiven.  Being  forgiven  is  being  one.  For  the  disinherited 
of  this  world,  the  forlorn,  the  sectarian,  who  need  to  be  forgiven  by  hearing 
that  they  are,  wouldn’t  it  be  all  the  same  thing  to  assure  them  that  they 
are  one  holy  people  of  God  (I  Pet.  2:9),  one  «household  of  God»  (Eph.  2:20), 
one  body  with  one  Head,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  baptism,  animated  by  one 
Spirit?  (Eph.  4:4,  5;  I  Cor.  12:12,  13;  Rom.  12:4,  5).  And  isn’t  it  that  confes¬ 
sion,  because  it  is  God’s,  which  forgives  the  Church  into  unity? 
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4.  Our  common  confession  is  world-conditioned. 

a)  Ordinarily  when  the  Church’s  confession  is  conditioned  by  the  world,  that 
is  thought  to  be  cause  for  regret.  But  that  may  also  be  cause  for  joy.  For  the 
world,  not  only  the  Church  but  the  world,  is  God’s.  Isn’t  that  finally  why 
we  abjure  all  neat  bifurcations  of  Church  and  world:  not  only  because  the 
Church  is  in  the  world  or  the  world  is  in  the  Church,  but  ultimately  because 
operative  in  both  of  them  is  the  same  God?  True,  his  function  in  the  world, 
also  in  his  wordly  Church,  is  a  critical  one  (krima,  krinein).  Yet  that  is  not 
his  final  function.  The  Church  of  Christ  must  see  to  that.  The  Church  is  the 
world  in  process,  from  under  the  divine  criticism  into  the  joy  of  his  love. 
Here  his  worldly  Law,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  is  being  sublimated  to  higher 
service,  domesticated  to  the  humbler  role  of  «our  custodian  until  Christ 
came»  (Gal.  3:24).  The  selfsame  God  of  Church  and  world  does  not  conduct 
the  two  in  isolation,  ambidextrously,  as  though  his  right  hand  didn’t  know 
what  his  left  hand  is  doing.  But  then  neither  dare  his  Church  —  that  sector 
of  history  where  his  world  is  to  come  of  age,  the  «new  age»  —  ignore  what 
in  the  world  he  is  doing.  How  else  but  in  closest  identification  with  that 
moving  world  will  the  Church  join  purpose  to  purpose,  transmuting  tragedy 
into  joy? 

b)  From  this  ambitious  standpoint  there  is  no  reason  to  boggle  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  «the  world  help  write  the  agenda  for  the  Church».  What  have  we  to 
fear?  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  that  motto  may  be  quoted  out  of  context 
by  critics  who  may  wish  to  make  trouble.  But  even  their  criticism  (which 
ought  not  automatically  to  be  equated  with  God’s)  need  not  be  feared,  not 
when  the  agenda  which  the  world  helps  write  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
our  Lord.  And  where  his  Spirit  of  Pentecost  still  emboldens  the  Church,  why 
not  (as  the  suggestion  is  also  being  made)  invite  into  the  very  strategy  sessions 
of  the  Church  also  those  dear  worldlings  whose  pleas  we  must  heed?  And 
need  we  restrict  their  advice  only  to  our  medical  work  or  our  social  action? 
Haven’t  they  an  interest  as  well,  sooner  or  later,  even  in  our  evangelism  and 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel?  They  are  free,  of  course,  to  decline  our  invita¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  only  fair  that  we  admit  from  the  outset  what  predatory 
designs  of  love  we  have  upon  them,  and  that  the  Church  fully  intends  to  stay 
in  business  as  the  world’s  happy  subversive.  But  for  such  godly  goals  as  the 
«development  of  peoples»  and  a  «new  humanity»,  about  which  our  Gospel 
has  some  ideas  of  its  own,  we  are  not  above  being  advised. 

c)  Finally,  as  the  Church  goes  about  absorbing  into  the  surpassing  cross  of 
Christ  the  world’s  guilt  and  suffering,  it  absorbs  yet  another  thing  from  the 
world:  its  contradictions.  It  absorbs  them,  as  it  has  reason  to,  into  the 
higher  laughter.  This  is  that  holiest  humour  for  which  the  world  is  so  sorely 
ready:  Not  only  the  scornful  humour  of  him  who  sits  in  the  heavens  and 
laughs  and  holds  them  in  derision  (Ps.  2:4)  but,  beyond  that,  his  laughing  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes  by  his  eternal  Easter.  The  Church  can  be,  even  now, 
that  one  locale  in  which  the  world  hears  the  last  and  kindliest  laugh.  For, 
speaking  of  contradictions,  who  has  more  of  them  than  the  churches?  The 
WCC,  as  you  know  better  than  I,  is  no  exception.  As  Edmund  Schlink 
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once  said,  «The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  probably  the  most  paradoxical 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  Church, »  and  he  proceeded  to  document 
his  thesis.  But  that  humour  by  which  the  Church  triumphs  requires  more 
than  paradoxes.  As  Schlink  went  on  to  say,  «The  WCC  can  exist  with  these 
paradoxes  only  so  long  as  it  does  not  make  them  a  permanent  fixture,  but 
must . . .  press  on  towards  the  Coming  of  Christ  who  will  gather  and  judge 
his  flock.»  And  that  —  that  gathering,  coming  Christ  —  is  finally  the  secret 
of  our  earth-shaking  laughter.  Here  is  humour  enough  for  the  world,  and  not 
for  this  world  alone. 


Appendix  VIII 


Pentecostal  Churches  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

by  Christian  Krust 


When  I  attended  the  World  Conference  of  the  Pentecostalist  Movement  at 
Stockholm  in  1955,  I  also  paid  a  visit  to  Uppsala.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  two  things:  the  first  was  the  codex  argenteus;  the  other  was  the  personality 
of  Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom  of  Sweden  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
associated  with  his  name.  As  I  stood  in  front  of  the  extremely  life-like  portrait 
of  Soderblom  I  was  deeply  impressed  and  moved. 

I  knew  that  in  1919,  at  the  first  Christian  Conference  held  at  Oud  Wassenaar 
in  Holland"'  after  the  First  World  War,  he  presented  the  plan  for  an  ecumenical 
conference,  saying:  «I  advocate  an  ecumenical  council  which  will  be  the  spiritual 
representative  of  the  whole  Christendoms 

I  knew  also  that  as  a  result  the  «Universal  Christian  Conference  on  Life  and 
Work»  was  held  at  Stockholm  in  August  1925.  Ever  since  that  visit  to  Uppsala 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  have  tried  to  keep  my¬ 
self  informed  about  it.  When  I  read  the  Report  of  the  Assembly  at  New  Delhi 
in  1961,  and  when  I  heard  Dr  Martin  Niemoller  (speaking  in  the  Stadtkirche  at 
Darmstadt)  say  that  the  two  Pentecostalist  Churches  in  Chile  had  been  accepted 
as  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  I  was  very  pleased.  I  tried  con¬ 
stantly  to  discover  more  about  the  relations  between  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  the  Pentecostalist  movement. 

In  addition  to  regional  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  held  in  Germany,  I  was  invited  to  attend  an  ecumenical  consultation 
that  was  arranged  at  Gunten  in  Switzerland.  At  this  meeting  I  realized  that 

*  The  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
promoting  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches. 
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widely-differing  views  of  the  Pentecostalist  movement  are  held  within  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  For  this  there  are  different  reasons,  which  I  cannot  go  into 
more  closely  here. 

But  today  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  my  own  personal  attitude  to  the 
ecumenical  movement.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  must  first  explain  who  I  am. 
I  am  the  head  of  the  Christlicher  Gemeinschaftsverband  in  Mulheim-Ruhr  —  a 
Pentecostalist  Church.  When  I  was  still  quite  a  young  man  I  came  to  a  living 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  born  again  and  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ever 
since  then  the  Bible  has  been  my  lodestar,  as  the  compelling  Word  of  God. 
Admittedly  I  realize  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  received  and  recorded  by 
men;  but  I  know  also  that  it  is  only  God  himself,  through  his  Holy  Spirit, 
who  has  given  us  this  Word  and  enabled  us  to  understand  it. 

It  is  this  Holy  Spirit  which  has  bestowed  upon  my  brethren  and  me  the 
charismata  which  enable  us  to  serve  in  our  churches  and  in  the  world. 

This  spiritual  experience  means  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
Lord  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  who  will  return  in  glory,  has 
become  ever  greater  and  more  glorious  to  us  all,  so  that  we  joyfully  announce 
the  Gospel  to  our  people  in  accordance  with  his  missionary  commandment 
(Matt.  28:19,  20):  «Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  that  I  have  commanded  you.» 

I  should  like  to  divide  my  observations  under  seven  headings. 


1.  The  ecumenical  movement  as  a  spiritual  unity 

If  the  concern  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  really  only  to  reflect  the 
spiritual  unity  of  Christendom  to  those  outside  the  Church,  in  my  opinion  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  it.  But  if  in  the  ecumenical  movement  a  strong  trend  arose 
to  extend  its  influence  in  order  to  assume  a  world-wide  position  of  power  and 
to  regiment  all  Christians  under  the  same  creed  and  the  same  church-systems, 
forcing  them  all  to  accept  the  same  prescriptions  down  to  the  smallest  detail, 
then  in  that  case  the  ecumenical  movement  would  be  inacceptable.  In  that  case 
the  many  would  be  dominated  by  the  few,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Bible 
(Matt.  23:9;  Eph.  1:22,  23;  Phil.  2:1).  By  nature  the  Church  is  not  an  organiza¬ 
tion  but  a  living  body.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  does  need  a  certain  amount 
of  organization  in  order  to  exist  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  fully  recognized  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  already  made  a 
great  contribution  to  Christian  unity.  I  should  also  like  to  mention  the  successful 
efforts  made  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  behalf  of  religious  freedom 
for  the  Pentecostalists  in  Colombia  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  in  Spain  and 
in  Italy.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  request  it  to  do  the  same  for  the 
Pentecostalists  in  Russia,  of  whose  persecution  we  have  heard. 

2.  Living  faith,  not  verbal  statements  of  belief 

If  all  the  leaders  and  brethren  who  share  the  responsibility  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  have  realized  through  personal  experience  «that  no  one  can  believe 
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Jesus  Christ  or  come  to  him  through  his  own  reason  or  power »,  but  that  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  calls  each  man  through  the  Gospel,  illumines  him  with  its 
gifts  of  grace,  and  maintains  him  in  the  true  faith  —  then  (as  one  on  whom  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  bestow  this  faith,  through  his  grace)  I  accept  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  welcome  it.  For  in  that  case  these  leaders  of  the  ecumenical 

movement  are  my  brothers  through  faith  in  Christ,  whatever  minor  differences 

may  exist  between  us.  But  if  a  tendency  were  to  develop  in  the  ecumenical 

movement  to  think  that  a  merely  intellectual  faith  or  a  verbal  statement  of  belief 

is  sufficient  in  order  to  be  called  a  Christian,  then  I  would  have  to  reject  a 
movement  of  that  kind.  In  saying  this  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
(I  Cor.  12:3  b):  «No  one  can  say  ’Jesus  is  Lord’  except  by  the  Holy  Spirit.» 

3.  The  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  and  scholarly  study  of  the  Bible 

In  its  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  teaching  people  through  Scripture,  and  in 
applying  the  Bible  to  personal  life,  church  life  and  international  life,  if  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  concerned  constantly  to  pray  humbly  for  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  it  may  understand  the  Scripture  aright,  then  that  would  be 
the  best  way  in  every  age  and  generation  to  lead  both  believers  and  those  who 
do  not  yet  believe  to  the  Source  of  the  water  of  Life. 

But  if  the  ecumenical  movement  were  to  go  so  far  that  the  unrelinquishable 
bases  of  the  Christian  faith  —  God’s  act  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  incarna¬ 
tion,  his  being  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  his  miracles  which  he  performed  through 
the  power  of  God,  his  sacrificial  death  of  atonement  on  the  Cross  at  Golgotha 
in  order  to  redeem  us,  his  physical  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  his  glorious  return  promised  at  the  end  of  time  in  order  to 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  —  if  these  essential  bases  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  to  be  argued  away  by  human  logic,  if  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  poured 
forth  at  Pentecost  (which  are  the  sole  means  of  renewing  the  human  heart)  were 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  human  intellect  (which  is  becoming  increasingly 
deified  in  the  world)  then,  just  because  of  its  world-wide  influence,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  might  be  in  danger  of  preparing  the  way  for  Anti-Christ. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  object  to  the  scholarly  study  of  Holy  Scripture. 
I  merely  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  faith  does  not  depend  upon  the  findings 
of  scholarly  research;  faith  depends  on  what  God,  in  his  grace,  reveals  «to 
babes»  (Matt.  11:25). 


4.  Variety  of  members ,  but  unity  in  spirit 

If  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  in  the  ecumenical  movement  are  concerned  to 
help  fulfil  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  in  John  17:21,  then  the  ecumenical  movement 
will  never  lack  God’s  support.  For  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
clearly  show  us  that  despite  all  its  different  manifestations,  its  many  members 
with  their  different  spiritual  gifts,  the  Church  of  Christ  «which  is  his  Body» 
(Eph.  1 :22,  23)  is  a  unity  ruled  by  a  single  head,  Christ,  quickened  by  the  indwell¬ 
ing  Holy  Spirit.  Only  a  Church  which  has  achieved  spiritual  maturity  can  fulfil 
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its  vocation,  which  is  to  be  «the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world» 
(Matt.  5:13,  14). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tendency  were  increasingly  to  apply  human  power 
and  wisdom  in  order  to  build  up  artificial  unity  instead  of  the  unity  that  is 
bestowed  in  Christ,  then  it  would  become  an  association  of  members  with  equal 
rights,  but  it  would  cease  to  be  «the  Body  of  Christ». 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  «the  Church  of  tomorrow»  will  be  a 
little  flock.  It  will  consist  only  of  those  who  have  been  born  again  through  the 
regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mercy  of  God  (Titus  3:4 — 8). 


5.  The  renewal  of  mankind  and  of  the  world  can  come  only  from  God 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala  in  1968  is  «Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new!»  This  Assembly  should  therefore  show  how  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  interprets  these  words  of  the  Lord,  and  how  it  visualizes  their  fulfilment. 
If,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  became  clear 
at  the  Assembly  that  the  renewal  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  God’s  action  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  this  would  be  greatly  welcomed  by  the  Pentecostalist  movement  in  all 
countries. 

6.  The  ecumenical  movement  and  the  Pentecostalist  movement  — 

opportunities  for  mutual  aid 

The  Pentecostalist  movement  (which  we  believe  to  be  a  movement  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit)  originally  hoped  to  become  an  ecumenical  movement.  This  hope 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  For  this  there  may  be  reasons  which  we  cannot  examine 
here. 

Today,  as  far  as  I  know,  one  section  of  the  Pentecostalist  movement  is 
interested  in  the  ecumenical  movement  while  holding  aloof  from  it;  another 
section  of  the  Pentecostalist  movement  definitely  rejects  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  However,  my  own  view  is  that  it  might  benefit  both  movements  tremen¬ 
dously  if  they  were  to  get  to  know  each  other  better.  The  ecumenical  movement 
could  help  the  Pentecostalist  movement  to  emerge  from  a  certain  isolation.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Pentecostalist  movement  could  encourage  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  to  recognize  more  clearly  the  variety  of  spiritual  life  imparted  by  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  charismata  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 


7.  No  salvation  apart  from  Christ! 

I  therefore  pray  that  a  clear  distinction  may  be  drawn  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  between  what  is  divine  and  what  is  human,  and  that  through  the 
grace  of  God  (in  this  age  of  mercy  that  is  drawing  to  its  close)  the  ecumenical 
movement  may  receive  authority  from  him  to  bear  witness  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  world,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  and  that  there 
is  no  salvation  except  through  Him. 
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Appendix  IX 


Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

A. 

Report  of  WCC  members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  on  further  developments 
(supplementing  the  two  official  reports  printed  in  the  Work  Book,  pp.  110  ff.) 


Relations  and  collaboration  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  developed 
in  the  framework  of  the  second  official  report,  submitted  by  the  Joint  Working 
Group  to  the  Central  Committee  and  approved  at  the  meeting  at  Heraklion, 
Crete  (1967).  The  Joint  Working  Group  has  met  twice  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  first  from  December  3-6  1967,  at  Assisi,  and  then  as  guests  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Church  in  Germany  from  May  16-20  1968,  at  Arnoldshain.  It  has  continued 
its  study  of  principles  and  of  methods  as  well  as  of  actual  collaboration.  Though 
progress  was  made  at  various  points,  it  was  decided  not  to  submit  a  third 
official  report  at  this  stage.  Everything  essential  which  can  be  said  at  this  point 
has  already  been  said  in  the  second  report.  The  Joint  Working  Group  therefore 
prefers  to  await  the  results  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  Assembly 
and  to  work  on  a  third  report  after  a  renewed  consideration  of  the  situation. 

The  second  report  enumerates  six  areas  of  collaboration.  Further  develop¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  in  all  of  them.  The  most  important  are  the  following: 


1.  Faith  and  Worship  of  the  Churches 

a)  Membership  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order.  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  at  its  meeting  in  Bristol 
(1967),  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members  from  120  to  150.  The 
additional  seats  are  primarily  to  be  offered  to  representatives  from  non¬ 
member  churches.  The  Commission  has  always  included  theologians  from  non¬ 
member  churches.  The  decision  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  tradition  of 
the  movement.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  informed  the  Secretariat  on 
Faith  and  Order  that  it  welcomes  the  election  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
to  the  Commission. 

b)  The  study  on  «Catholicity  and  Apostolicity»  (see  Work  Book,  p.  120)  has 
come  to  an  end  for  the  time  being.  The  results  will  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Working  Group  at  its  next  meeting.  The  document  which  has  been  drawn  up 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  representative  for  publication.  It  will  be  circulated 
among  a  wider  group  of  theologians  for  comment  and  reaction. 
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c)  Contacts  on  liturgical  questions  have  been  established.  Representatives  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  of  the  Vatican  Consilium  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Liturgy  have  met  for  mutual  information  and  exchange  of 
views.  Similar  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  future.  In  this  connection,  the 
Joint  Working  Group  has  especially  asked  for  a  fresh  study  on  inter¬ 
communion.  A  plan  for  such  a  study  will  be  worked  out  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting. 

d)  The  membership  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  raises  the  question  whether  subjects  like  «Catholicity  and 
Apostolicity»  should  be  dealt  with  by  special  theological  commissions  or  should 
be  taken  up  within  the  programme  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 
Although  some  subjects  may  require  special  commissions,  the  Roman  Catholic 
contribution  should  as  a  rule  be  made  as  directly  as  possible  in  the  various 
studies  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  studies  on  liturgical 
problems  and  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 


2.  Unity  and  Mission 

Contacts  in  this  field  have  developed  relatively  slowly.  As  at  the  request  of 
the  Vatican  Council  the  Congregation  on  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  to  be 
reorganized,  the  outcome  of  the  reform  of  the  Curia  had  to  be  awaited.  The 
possibilities  of  collaboration  in  this  area  have  been  examined  by  a  small  group, 
consisting  primarily  of  staff  members  from  both  sides.  It  met  in  Rome  from 
April  29 — May  1.  It  was  able  to  have  conversations  with  various  groups  interested 
in  this  missionary  task  of  the  Church,  and  in  particular  with  representatives  of 
SEDOS*,  an  organization  which  has  recently  been  created  and  which  aims  at  the 
coordination  of  the  various  missionary  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  group  came  to  the  conclusion  that  relations  should  be  intensified.  It  proposes 
amongst  other  things  that  a  group  of  theologians  should  come  together  after  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  to  study 
problems  of  missionary  theology.  It  also  recommends  increased  collaboration  on 
the  problems  of  missionary  training,  medical  work,  etc.  The  setting  up  of  a 
medical  commission  on  the  side  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  facilitate  contacts  on  medical  questions. 


3.  Laity  and  Unity 

The  major  event  in  this  field  was  the  Laity  Congress  in  Rome  (October  11-18, 
1967)  in  which  non-Roman  Catholic  participants  had  a  considerable  part.  They 
were  involved  in  both  the  preparations  and  the  actual  proceedings.  World  Coun¬ 
cil  participants  played  a  particular  role.  The  significance  of  this  event  for  future 
collaboration  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

*  Servicio  di  Documentazione  e  Studi. 
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The  series  of  consultations  between  the  Vatican  Laity  Council  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Ecumenical  Action  on  laity  questions  has  been  continued.  At  the  last 
meeting  the  proposal  was  made  that  a  joint  world  conference  on  questions  of 
the  Lay  Apostolate  should  be  planned.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Vatican 
Laity  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  a  preliminary  consultation  will  be  held  from  October  7-9  1968,  to  con¬ 
sider  this  suggestion.  The  Conference  itself  is  scheduled  for  1970  or  1971.  Further 
developments  have  also  taken  place  in  the  field  of  youth.  The  World  Christian 
Youth  Committee,  the  liaison  between  the  various  world  youth  organizations,  is 
making  plans  for  a  world  seminar  on  «The  contribution  of  youth  to  develop¬ 
ments  It  is  to  take  place  from  December  28  1969 — January  3  1970  in  Latin 
America. 


4.  Church  and  Society,  Development,  Justice  and  Peace 

Collaboration  in  these  areas  has  been  particularly  rapid  and  promising.  The 
second  official  report  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  small  committee  had 
been  formed  to  explore  possibilities  of  joint  efforts  by  the  Pontifical  Commission 
Justice  and  Peace  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  closest  possible  cooperation  should  be  sought.  The  first  report  of  the 
Exploratory  Committee  distinguished  three  areas  of  contact.  It  suggested  joint 
theological  reflection  on  questions  connected  with  development  and  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  peace  should  be  studied  together,  and  finally  proposed  that  a  study 
process  should  be  initiated  on  peace  and  structures  of  international  cooperation. 
The  second  of  these  proposals  was  carried  out  immediately.  From  April  21 — 27 
1968,  a  representative  conference  was  convened  in  Beirut.  Its  report,  entitled 
«World  Development,  the  Challenge  to  the  Churches»,  will  be  discussed  at  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Exploratory  Committee  met  again  after  the  conference  in  Beirut.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  response,  it  recommended  that  collaboration  should  be  continued 
and  expanded  in  all  three  areas.  Plans  for  theological  consultations,  regional 
conferences  on  development  issues,  joint  reflection  on  peace  questions,  etc.,  are 
in  the  process  of  being  worked  out. 

A  special  joint  Secretariat  had  already  been  created  with  a  view  to  the  con¬ 
ference  in  Beirut  and  Father  George  Dunne  was  appointed  to  this  post  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  The  Exploratory  Committee  proposes  that  this  Secretariat 
should  not  only  be  continued  but  be  enlarged. 

A  special  report  giving  further  details  on  proposals  and  plans  in  this  area, 
as  well  as  on  ways  of  financing,  is  attached. 


5.  Service  Activities 

Conversations  between  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  and  Caritas  Internationalis  have  been  continued.  Common  work  has  been 
carried  out,  especially  in  India,  Algeria  and  Nigeria. 
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6.  International  Affairs 

In  March  it  was  possible  for  the  first  time  to  issue  a  joint  statement  on 
political  problems.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  made  a  joint  appeal  concerning  the  Nigerian  conflict.  If  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  case  it  was  possible  to  overcome  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  joint 
pronouncements,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  can  be  removed  in  other  cases.  This 
statement  makes  an  extensive  study  of  structures  on  both  sides  not  less  but  more 
urgent. 

Apart  from  these  six  areas  the  Joint  Working  Group  has  given  attention  to 
a  number  of  particular  problems.  The  study  on  «Proselytism»  mentioned  in  the 
second  official  report  has  been  started.  At  a  first  meeting  in  May  the  outline 
of  a  study  document  was  worked  out.  It  is  planned  to  finish  work  on  it  by 
Spring  1969.  Some  thought  has  been  given  to  common  efforts  in  the  field  of 
religious  liberty.  The  problem  of  mixed  marriages  was  dealt  with  by  the  Bishops 
Synod,  which  took  place  in  Rome  in  Autumn  1967.  Though  results  were  on  the 
whole  disappointing,  at  least  one  recommendation  was  passed  which  may  open 
new  possibilities.  Authority  for  granting  dispensations  shall  be  decentralized.  This 
recommendation  has  not  yet  been  applied.  The  issue  will  be  taken  up  again  in 
ecumenical  discussion  as  soon  as  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
take  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Synod. 

The  second  official  report  referred  to  the  necessity  of  revising  both  the 
mandate  and  the  composition  of  the  Joint  Working  Group.  As  collaboration  in¬ 
creases,  the  question  must  be  asked  whether  the  structures  set  up  three  years  ago 
still  suffice.  The  Joint  Working  Group  has  discussed  this  question  carefully.  It 
feels  that  the  mandate  does  not  yet  need  to  be  changed.  The  group  was  formed 
in  order  to  explore  possibilities  of  collaboration  and  to  work  out  methods  to  be 
used  in  common  work.  Certainly  the  mandate  is  not  any  more  quite  appropriate 
in  one  respect.  While  at  the  beginning  the  Joint  Working  Group  was  concerned 
with  listing  possibilities  for  collaboration,  this  collaboration  is  now  increasingly 
a  fact.  Special  commissions  have  been  appointed.  Further  commissions  will 
probably  be  formed.  This  change  has  explicitly  been  recognized  on  both  sides.  In 
another  sense,  the  mandate  given  in  1965  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
need  further  exploration.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  only  a  provisional  struc¬ 
ture  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  state  what  structure  could  replace  it.  The 
Joint  Working  Group  therefore  proposes  to  modify  for  the  moment  only  the 
composition  of  the  group,  as  follows: 

a)  The  Joint  Working  Group  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
on  each  side. 

b)  Each  delegation  should  have  ten  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  members.  They 
should  be  chosen  partly  from  among  those  working  in  the  administration 
centres  (Rome  and  Geneva)  and  partly  from  among  Church  theologians  and 
leaders.  The  proportion  is  to  be  determined  by  each  delegation. 

c)  On  the  WCC  side,  special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  confessional 
representation. 
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This  new  composition  will  make  it  possible  to  continue  working  efficiently 
and  to  submit  proposals  in  due  course  which  will  give  fuller  expression  to  the 
fellowship  already  existing. 

This  report  has  been  approved  by  both  the  Executive  and  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittees  and  passed  on  to  the  Assembly  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  re¬ 
ferred  for  consideration  by  Policy  Reference  Committee  I.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  WCC  Officers  be  authorized  to  name  the  WCC 
members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


B. 

Report  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
concerning  the  Exploratory  Committee  on  Society ,  Development  and  Peace 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

June  1967 — June  1968 

by  Max  Kohnstamm 


Meeting  in  Geneva,  June  18-20  1967,  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  agreed,,  subject  to  approval  of  their 
respective  authorities,  to  form  a  joint  exploratory  group  on  Church  and  Society, 
Justice,  Development  and  Peace.*  This  group,  whose  name  was  shortly  thereafter 
changed  to  Exploratory  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace,  set  as  its 
aim  to  encourage  joint  study  and  enquiry  on  fundamental  issues  of  Christian  wit¬ 
ness  for  world  justice,  development  and  peace.  Maurice  Cardinal  Roy  of  Quebec, 
President  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace  asked  Monsignor  Gre- 
million,  General  Secretary  of  this  Commission  to  act  as  co-chairman  of  the 
Exploratory  Committee,  while  you  asked  me  to  act  as  co-chairman  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  report  to  you  on  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  work 
of  this  interesting  new  experiment  in  ecumenical  collaboration.  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  report  that  our  work  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  anyone  had 
expected  and  that  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  both  the  World  Council  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  make  important  decisions  regarding  its  future 
organization  and  scope. 

I.  History  and  Background 

This  ecumenical  collaboration  on  issues  of  development  and  peace  grew  out 
of  the  consultations  held  in  1965  and  1966  between  Roman  Catholic  and  World 

*  See  Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Standing  Exploratory  Group  on 
Church  and  Society,  Justice,  Development  and  Peace,  Geneva,  June  18 — 20 
1967  (WCC). 
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Council  of  Churches  social  scholars,  to  permit  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
social  issues  being  discussed  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  then  in  progress, 
and  to  be  considered  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society,  held  in  July  1966. *  The  1966  world  conference  provided  opportu¬ 
nity  for  further  exchange  of  views,  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  Pontifical 
Commission  Justice  and  Peace  by  Pope  Paul  VI  on  January  6  1967,  the  way  was 
open  to  formal  cooperation.  Following  meetings  between  yourself  and  Maurice 
Cardinal  Roy  of  Quebec,  President  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and 
Peace,  preparations  were  made  for  the  meeting  held  in  June  1967,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Exploratory  Committee.  The  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  meeting  in  Crete  in  August  1967  received  a  brief  report  from 
you  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Exploratory  Committee  and  gave  its  approval 
to  the  joint  endeavour. 

You  gave  chief  staff  responsibility  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to 
the  Rev.  Philip  Potter,  Associate  General  Secretary,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  Associated  with  him  were  the  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht 
of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society,  and  Dr  Richard  Fagley  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 


II.  Proposals  outlined  by  the  June  1967  Meeting 

The  participants  in  the  first  meeting  held  June  18 — 20  were  as  follows: 

Roman  Catholic  Representatives 

Msgr  Joseph  Gremillion,  Secretary,  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace, 

Msgr  Pio  Laghi,  Secretariat  of  State, 

Fr  Jerome  Hamer,  Associate  Secretary,  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 

Fr  Henri  de  Riedmatten,  Permanent  Observer  of  the  Holy  See  to  UN  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Geneva, 

Avv.  Vittorino  Veronese,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Rome,  former  Director 
General  of  UNESCO,  Member  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and 
Peace, 

M.  Auguste  Vanistendael,  Secretary  General  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Christian  Trade  Unions,  Brussels;  from  September  1,  1967,  Secretary  General 
of  International  Cooperation  for  Socio-Economic  Development,  Brussels; 
Member  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace. 

World  Council  Representatives 

Mr  Max  Kohnstamm,  Vice  President  of  Action  Committee  for  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  Brussels;  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community, 

Rev.  Philip  Potter,  Director,  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 

*  See  report  in  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  II  No.  2,  1966. 
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Rev.  Paul  Abrecht,  Executive  Secretary,  Department  on  Church  and  Society, 

Dr  John  C.  Bennett,  President,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 

Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy,  Associate  Director,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
Mr  Axel  von  dem  Bussche,  Consultant,  Department  on  Church  and  Society, 

Dr  Richard  Fagley,  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  New  York, 

Rev.  Dominique  Micheli,  Secretary,  CCIA,  Geneva, 

Prof.  Samuel  Parmar,  Associate  Director,  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey  near 
Geneva;  from  September  1967,  Reader  in  International  Economics,  Alla¬ 
habad  University,  India, 

Dr  Lukas  Vischer,  Director,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  meeting  considered  in  detail  certain  areas  of  possible  joint  study  and 
action  by  the  appropriate  bodies  and  agreed  to  focus  attention  on  three  principal 
areas  of  concern: 

1.  The  Theological  Understanding  of  Justice  and  Love  in  History  and  Society. 

2.  A  Strategy  of  Development  in  a  World  Perspective. 

3.  The  Development  of  the  Full  Dignity  of  Man  in  the  National,  Regional, 
and  International  Community  (the  need  for  ordering  peace  through  new 
structures  of  international  relations). 

The  Exploratory  Committee  envisaged  work  proceeding  on  these  three  topics 
with  a  minimum  of  new  institutional  and  organizational  apparatus.  Rather  it 
was  agreed  that  use  should  be  made  of  ongoing  programmes  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Pontifical  Commission.  Therefore  it  was  decided 
that  the  Consultation  on  Theological  Issues  of  Church  and  Society,  to  be  con¬ 
vened  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Monastery  of  Zagorsk  in  March  1968,  should  be 
used  to  help  determine  the  pattern  of  further  joint  theological  studies  proposed 
by  the  Exploratory  Committee.  For  this  purpose  the  meeting  was  enlarged  and 
seven  Roman  Catholic  theologians  and  social  scholars  nominated  by  the  Holy 
See,  were  invited  to  participate.  The  results  of  this  important  meeting  are 
reported  elsewhere."' 

Of  the  two  other  themes  it  was  decided  to  give  priority  to  development,  and 
since  both  sides  had  been  thinking  of  convening  conferences  of  experts  to  follow¬ 
up  their  interest  in  this  area,  it  was  decided  to  merge  these  efforts  and  to  con¬ 
vene  a  joint  international  conference  on  development  early  in  1968.  This  was  the 
conference  held  in  Beirut,  April  20 — 27  1968,  the  first  large  international  ecumen¬ 
ical  conference  to  be  jointly  convened  and  planned  by  the  two  bodies.  A  steer¬ 
ing  committee  met  frequently  between  August  1967  and  March  1968  to  launch 
and  prepare  for  this  joint  project. 

In  October  1967  it  became  obvious  that  efficient  planning  of  such  a  large 
joint  project  required  joint  staff  leadership,  and  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  joint 
staff  secretary  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  choice  was  made  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who  would  have  his  offices  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva, 

*  Report  of  the  Zagorsk  Consultation,  published  in  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  2,  1968. 
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and  in  January  1968  the  joint  secretariat  for  the  committee  was  established. 
Father  George  H.  Dunne,  SJ,  was  appointed  by  you  and  Cardinal  Roy  to  the 
office  of  secretary  on  a  six-months  basis,  and  on  February  6,  he  assumed  his 
office  in  Geneva,  responsible  conjointly  to  you  and  Cardinal  Roy.  This  marks 
the  first  time  that  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Churches  which  comprise  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  formally  set 
up  an  office  of  world-wide  scope  over  which  they  share  jurisdiction. 

The  joint  secretary  has  during  these  first  six  months  given  practically  all  of 
his  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  Beirut  conference  on  development,  and  to  its 
follow-up. 


111.  The  Beirut  Conference  on  World  Cooperation  for  Development 


As  already  stated,  the  Beirut  conference  arose  from  the  common  ecumenical 
interest  in  exploring  further  the  Christian  responsibility  for  world  economic  and 
social  development.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  side  this  was  apparent  in  the  Papal 
Encyclical  populorum  progressio,  and  on  the  World  Council  side  in  the  discussion 
of  development  stimulated  by  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  Beirut  conference  was  jointly  planned 
and  financed  by  the  two  bodies,  on  an  equal  basis.  Of  the  forty  church-nominated 
participants  twenty  were  nominated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  twenty 
by  the  World  Council.  Joint  chairmen  were  named:  Prof.  Jan  Tinbergen,  the 
well-known  expert  on  economic  development  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  Dr  B.  T.  G.  Chidzero,  resident  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Programme  in  Kenya  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Father  Dunne  served 
as  organizing  secretary,  assisted  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  by  Father  Philip 
Land,  Staff  Member  Justice  and  Peace  Commission,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
the  Gregorian  University,  and  from  the  World  Council  by  Mr  Paul  Abrecht, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  over  sixty  churchmen  and  Christian  laymen, 
including  many  leaders  in  development  planning;  and  among  the  participants 
were  thirteen  representatives  of  international  organizations  especially  concerned 
with  development. 

The  Uppsala  Assembly  will  receive  the  full  report  of  the  meeting  as  well 
as  the  message  which  the  conference  addressed  to  the  churches.  It  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  competent  group  the  churches  have  yet  assembled.  Above  all  it 
showed  that  the  World  Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  work 
together  to  their  great  mutual  advantage. 


IV.  Second  Meeting  of  the  Exploratory  Committee,  Rome,  May  21-23  1968 


The  Exploratory  Committee  held  its  second  meeting  in  Rome,  May  21-23 
1968,  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  follow-up.  It  was  attended  by  the 
following: 
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WCC  Participants 


RCC  Participants 


Mr  Max  Kohnstamm, 
Mr  Paul  Abrecht, 

Mr  Axel  v.  d.  Bussche, 
Mr  C.  1. 1  tty, 

Dr  Lukas  Vischer, 

Mr  Dominique  Micheli, 
Dr  O.  Frederick  Nolde, 
Dr  Richard  Dickinson, 
Dr  Madeleine  Barot, 

H.  E.  Ignatios. 


Msgr  Joseph  Gremillion, 

Mr  Auguste  Vanistendael, 
Avv.  Vittorino  Veronese, 

Fr  Flenri  de  Riedmatten,  o.  p., 
Msgr  Pio  Laghi, 

Fr  Jerome  Ffamer,  o.  p., 

Fr  Philip  Land,  SJ, 

Fr  P.  de  la  Chapelle. 


Joint  Secretary:  Father  George  H.  Dunne,  SJ. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  this  meeting  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  competent  authorities  and  which  I  herewith  submit  to  you: 

1.  The  Future  of  the  Exploratory  Committee 

The  Committee  propose  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Beirut  Con¬ 
ference  that  the  Exploratory  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace 
become  the  Joint  RC/WCC  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace 
and  that  its  secretariat  be  continued  ad  experimentum  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 


2.  The  Joint  Secretariat 

The  Committee  proposes  that  the  joint  secretariat  should  be  expanded  as  soon 
as  possible  by  the  addition  of  two  associate  secretaries  from  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Churches,  to  cope  with  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  the  joint 
secretariat. 


3.  The  Follow-up  of  the  Beirut  Conference  on  Development 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  report  of  the  Beirut  Conference  be 
published  and  offered  to  the  churches  as  a  stimulus  and  guide  to  their 
further  thinking  on  Christian  responsibility  for  world  development.  For  this 
purpose  the  Committee  proposes  a  three-year  study  (1968-1971)  and  education 
programme  to  implement  the  findings  of  Beirut  including: 

a)  Education  programme  through  church  and  secular  media; 

b)  Research  teams  on  specific  development  issues  on  which  further  tech¬ 
nical  clarity  is  needed; 

c)  National  and  regional  consultations  and  projects  to  encourage  initiative; 

d)  A  publication  programme  to  support  the  educational,  study  and  action 
objectives  outlined  above. 
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4.  Study  on  the  Peace  Issue 

The  Committee  proposes  to  convene  in  January  1969  a  small  symposium  of 
twenty  experts  (ten  from  each  side),  to  consider  three  topics  on  which  there 
would  be  preparatory  papers.  The  topics  are:  (a)  The  exercise  of  human 
rights  as  a  step  towards  peace  with  special  emphasis  on  the  race  problem; 

(b)  An  examination  of  the  thinking  concerning  Christian  responsibility  for 
peace  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

(c)  The  dynamics  of  peace,  i.  e.  the  strategy  and  structure  of  peace  in  view 
of  the  changing  world  situation.  It  is  expected  that  this  might  lead  to  a 
larger  conference  of  experts  (on  the  model  of  Beirut)  in  1970. 

5.  Study  of  Theological  Issues 

The  Committee  is  persuaded  that  the  planning  of  its  joint  theological  studies 
on  social  ethics  should  be  closely  linked  with  the  theological  problems  raised 
in  the  discussions  of  development  and  peace.  Some  of  these  issues  are  already 
apparent:  the  meaning  of  the  human;  change,  revolution  and  violence;  the 
Church’s  function  in  social  change;  God’s  action  in  history,  etc.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  proposes  that  a  paper  summarizing  the  debate  on  these  issues  should 
be  submitted  to  a  small  group  of  12-15  persons  in  October.  This  would  then 
be  submitted  to  regional  conferences  during  1969  and  1970.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  during  1969  a  consultation  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  peace 
issue  should  be  held,  to  be  convened  after  the  symposium  on  peace  scheduled 
for  January  1969.  The  Committee  also  noted  the  plans  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  to  give  major  attention  following  Uppsala,  to  the  Christian  under¬ 
standing  of  man  and  favours  coordinating  its  studies  with  these  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  on  this  general  theme. 

6.  Other  Issues 

The  Committee  considered  other  issues  which  might  fall  within  its  mandate: 
Future  of  technical  society,  etc.,  but  decided  to  wait  for  further  clarification 
of  its  contribution  to  these  themes  before  including  them  in  its  programme. 

7.  Budget 

The  Committee  recognized  that  this  rapidly  developing  programme  of  joint 
study  and  consultation,  regional  meetings,  and  publications  involved  both 
sides  in  an  increasingly  large  commitment  of  resources  and  it  has  indicated  the 
order  of  the  budget  and  staff  resources  which  must  now  be  sought  for  this 
work. 


V.  Conclusions 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  rapid  development  of  this  joint  programme  of 
study,  consultation  and  education  on  the  issues  of  development  and  peace  and 
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their  theological  foundations  raises  questions  of  great  importance  for  the  future 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  have  been  very  much  aware  of  these  in  our 
work  and  in  our  planning  for  the  future.  Permit  me  to  suggest  some  of  the 
important  ones: 

1.  The  need  for  new  forms  of  regional,  national  and  local  ecumenical  co¬ 
operation  parallel  to  the  Exploratory  Committee.  The  work  of  the  Exploratory 
Committee  will  falter  if  it  finds  no  ecumenical  response  at  the  regional  and 
national  and  local  level.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  patterns  of 
ecumenical  cooperation  differ  between  countries  and  no  one  pattern  can  be 
imposed  on  all  situations.  Another  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  proceeding  rapidly  to  establish  national  commis¬ 
sions  for  Justice  and  Peace  which  do  not  always  find  their  counterpart  in 
other  churches  or  national  ecumenical  bodies.  It  is  clear  that  the  new  joint 
programme  will  demand  a  very  large  measure  of  new  thinking  on  all  sides 
about  the  purpose  and  scope  of  ecumenical  cooperation. 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  Exploratory  Committee’s  work  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  The  concerns  of  the  Exploratory  Committee  touch  on  practically 
every  department  of  the  World  Council,  and  most  especially  on  the  work  of 
its  Department  on  Church  and  Society,  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  must  give  much  thought  to  its 
participation  in  the  joint  programme  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
meaning  of  this  for  its  own  programme,  staff  resources,  and  divisional  and 
departmental  structure.  The  present  methods  of  maintaining  liaison  with  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  may  prove  insufficient  when  the  joint  programme  expands 
as  envisaged. 

3.  The  deployment  of  adequate  financial  resources.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  member  churches  must  see  the  need  for  larger  resources  for 
this  work  in  the  light  of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  of  laymen  and  theolo¬ 
gians  in  joint  studies. 

Those  who  have  participated  in  the  Exploratory  Committee,  after  this  year 
of  experiment  with  the  joint  ecumenical  programme  of  studies  on  economic  and 
social  issues,  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  turning  back  from  what  has  been 
started.  We  still  have  to  find  our  way  ahead  but  the  needs,  the  interest  in  and 
the  possibilities  of  this  joint  enterprise  are  so  compelling  that  we  are  strongly 
persuaded  of  its  importance  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  We 
trust  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Assembly  at  Uppsala  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  new  ecumenical  development  and  will  encourage  us  with 
their  counsel  and  support. 
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Appendix  X 


Report  on  the  Re-examination  of  the  Structure 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
from  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Fourth  Assembly 


Introduction 

1.  This  report  consists  of  three  sections.  Section  I  is  a  brief  historical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  World  Council’s  concern  with  matters  of  structure  and  organization; 
the  mandate  of  the  present  committee;  its  membership  and  procedures,  as  well  as 
its  actions  of  a  non-budgetary  nature.  Section  II  deals  with  actions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  structure  relating  to  the  General  Budget.  Section  III  is  a  pro¬ 
posed  remit  for  a  Structure  Committee  to  be  appointed  for  the  post-Uppsala 
period. 


Section  1 


Mandate 

2.  The  Committee  on  the  Re-examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  appointed  at  the  Rochester  meeting  (August,  1963)  of 
the  Central  Committee.  This  was  done  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Third 
Assembly  of  the  Council  at  New  Delhi  which  directed  that  within  two  years  the 
Central  Committee  should  «set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  re-examination 
of  the  organizational  pattern»  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  terms  of  reference  established  at  Rochester  were:  (see  Rochester 
Minutes,  pages  27 — 28): 

a)  That  a  committee  be  set  up  to  give  first  attention  to  the  following 

questions: 

i)  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  at  New  Delhi,  in  the  paper  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  to  the  Central  Committee,  speaks  mainly  of  the  need  to 
look  at  WCC  organization  after  two  years  or  so  in  the  light  of  WCC-IMC 
integration. 

Does  experience  in  the  integrated  WCC  indicate  desirable  changes  in  its 
present  organization?  The  effect  of  integration  upon  the  total  should  be 
studied  as  well  as  particular  points  in  the  WCC  structure:  DWME- 
DICARWS,  CCIA,  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  Missionary  Studies,  and  re¬ 
lations  with  regional  bodies. 
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ii)  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  at  New  Delhi  suggested  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  of  the  WCC  might  affect  its  organization. 

Does  the  augmented  membership  of  the  WCC  necessitate  changes  in  its 
structure?  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  increase  in 
membership  on  the  principles  of  representation  in  the  Assembly  and  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Executive  Committees,  as  set  out  in  the  Constitution  and  Rules. 

iii)  The  Report  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  notes  that  there  will  be 
a  re-examination  of  WCC  structure,  and  this  was  positively  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order  at  New  Delhi. 

Does  experience  indicate  that  further  changes  concerning  Faith  and  Order 
in  the  structure  of  the  WCC  are  required? 

b)  That  in  the  course  of  its  work  the  Comittee  be  asked  to  give  attention 
to  structural  matters  in  general,  in  so  far  as  these  —  in  the  committee’s  dis¬ 
cretion  —  call  for  reconsideration. 

c)  That  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  include  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  financial  implications  involved,  e.g.  in  such  questions  as 
those  arising  under  point  (a)  (ii)  above  . .  . 

f)  That  the  resolution  of  the  consultative  group  of  the  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  on  the  proposed  study  of  the  structure  of  the  WCC 
be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Structure,  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
being  specially  drawn  to  points  III  (a)  and  III  (e)  as  follows: 

«The  relation  of  centralized  to  decentralized  elements  in  structure,  and  in 
this  connection  the  importance  of  national  and  regional  councils. » 

«The  handling  of  area  responsibilities  by  the  WCC  as  a  whole.» 

4.  The  Enugu  meeting  1965  of  the  Central  Committee  added  additional  terms 
of  reference  to  the  above  as  follows  (see  Enugu  Minutes,  page  29): 

a)  That  the  Structure  Committee  be  asked  to  continue  its  work,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  asked  to  consider  at  its  next  meeting  the  time  when 
the  Structure  Committee  can  most  advantageously  be  called  together; 

b)  that  the  Committee  deal  with  the  items  of  unfinished  business  listed  in 
its  report  and  do  some  preliminary  work  (at  least  through  its  Chairman  and 
Secretary)  on  relations  between  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service  and  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism;  on 
issues  relating  to  the  Division  of  Studies;  and  on  the  financial  implications 
of  actions  proposed  or  contemplated; 

c)  that  Central  Committee,  at  its  next  meeting,  in  the  light  of  the  Structure 
Committee’s  report  at  that  date  and  of  developments  within  the  Council  in 
this  coming  period,  give  guidance  to  the  Structure  Committee  whether  it 
wishes  it  to  go  on  to  a  more  radical  reappraisal  of  the  total  structure  of 
the  Council; 

d)  that  meanwhile  the  Structure  Committee  retain  the  freedom  already  given 
in  its  mandate  «to  give  attention  to  structural  matters  in  general,  in  so  far  as 
these  —  in  the  Committee’s  discretion  —  call  for  reconsideration. 
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Membership 


5.  The  original  members  of  the  committee  as  approved  at  Rochester  were  the 
following  named  persons: 

Dr  Norman  Goodall,  Chairman 

Dr  Walter  Bauer 

Dr  Klaus  von  Bismarck 

Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy 

Dr  Alford  Carleton 

Mr  Korula  Jacob 

Dr  Pieter  Kuin 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews 

Mr  J.  Irwin  Miller 

The  Metropolitan  of  Myra 

The  Rt  Rev.  David  Say,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


6.  Since  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  not  able  to  serve,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  at  Odessa,  February  10-14,  1964  approved  the  Rev.  David 
M.  Paton  to  serve  in  his  place.  The  Executive  Committee  also  agreed  that  both 
the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  (later  Vice-Chairmen)  of  Central  Committee 
should  be  ex  officio  members,  that  the  General  Secretary  should  be  a  consultant 
member,  and  that  the  Assistant  General  Secretary  should  serve  as  the  Structure 
Committee’s  secretary.  At  a  later  stage  Dr  Klaus  von  Bismarck  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  and  he  was  replaced  by  Dr  Gerhard  Brennecke.  Following  the 
Enugu  meeting  the  Chairman,  Dr  Norman  Goodall,  resigned  from  that  office 
but  retained  his  membership  on  the  Committee.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  Geneva,  July  1965,  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


7.  By  action  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Fferaklion,  Crete,  Greece 
in  August  1967,  the  committee  was  reconstituted  as  follows: 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  Chairman 

Metropolitan  Nikodim  (replacing  Archpriest  Borovoy) 

Dr  Alford  Carleton 
Dr  Norman  Goodall 
Dr  Pieter  Kuin 

Mr  William  P.  Thompson  (replacing  J.  Irwin  Miller) 

Dr  Walter  Bauer 

Dr  J.  N.  Ondra  (replacing  Gerhard  Brennecke) 

Mr  S.  Amissah  (replacing  Korula  Jacob) 

Canon  David  M.  Paton 
The  Metropolitan  of  Myra 

Ex-Officio:  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Committee 
Consultant:  General  Secretary. 
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Review  of  Structure  Matters 

8.  A  brief  review  of  structural  considerations  as  they  attach  to  the  World 
Council  may  be  in  order,  for  the  matter  has  not  at  any  time  been  neglected. 
Indeed,  it  may  seem  to  some  that  an  unnecessary  amount  of  «tinkering»  has 
taken  place  since  1948.  It  is  as  well  to  be  mindful,  however,  that  in  other 
organizations  structure  is  also  under  continual  review  and  in  the  world  of  busi¬ 
ness  scarcely  a  decade  passes  without  important  organizational  changes  taking 
place  in  large  companies. 

9.  Long  before  Amsterdam  basic  organizational  features  for  the  projected  coun¬ 
cil  were  outlined.  When  a  provisional  council  was  discussed  at  Westfield  Col¬ 
lege,  Hampstead,  in  1937,  the  idea  of  the  Assembly  was  set  forth  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  «central  committee»  sketched  as  well  as  provision  for  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work.  These  plans  were 
approved  in  principle  by  the  conferences  at  both  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  They 
found  their  place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  which  was  drafted 
at  Utrecht  in  1938  and  were  confirmed  at  Amsterdam  exactly  a  decade  later.  In 
fact,  a  principal  aspect  for  structure  is  expressed  in  the  present  Constitution: 
«To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  and  Order  and  Life 
and  Work  and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council. »  This  aim  remains  basic 
to  the  organization  and  function  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

10.  In  order  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities  the  Council  after  Amsterdam  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  assortment  of  commissions,  departments  and  secretariats.  These  were 
held  together,  as  has  been  picturesquely  stated,  by  an  extremely  able  Central 
Committee,  a  strong-willed  and  extraordinarily  capable  and  charismatic  General 
Secretary  and  the  will  of  the  churches  which  «intended  to  stay  together».  The 
Council  grew  rapidly  and  its  departments  proliferated,  the  leadership  of  which 
reported  directly  to  the  General  Secretary.  A  simple  body  became  more  and  more 
complex.  As  always,  structure  followed  function  but  more  adequate  structure 
afforded  more  effective  and  more  efficient  functioning. 

11.  This  increasing  complication  of  the  organization  prompted  the  Central 
Committee  at  Rolle  in  1951  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning 
to  examine  the  Council’s  working.  This  Committee  met  five  times  and  presented 
an  elaborate  report  to  the  Evanston  Assembly.  Though  it  proposed  no  constitu¬ 
tional  changes,  it  did  effect  considerable  change  in  rules  and  procedures.  The 
work  of  this  Committee  has  largely  determined  WCC  structure  up  to  the  present 
time.  Of  particular  note  were  its  recommendations  regarding  divisional  structure 
and  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  with  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  The  latter  group’s  work  culminated  in  the  integration  of  the  IMC  and 
the  WCC  in  the  formation  at  New  Delhi  in  1961  of  what  has  amounted  to 
a  new  World  Council  of  Churches. 

12.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  a  further  drastic  overhaul  of  structure 
should  have  been  made  at  that  time.  Integration  itself,  of  course,  constituted  a 
major  change.  In  addition,  from  1956  the  Programme  and  Finance  Committee 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  task  of  the  WCC,  finance,  methods  of  operation  and 
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programme.  This  committee  met  four  times  and  its  efforts,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  present  General  Secretary,  issued  at  New  Delhi  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  action  at  Rochester  constituting  the  present  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Structure.  It  was  felt  that  integration  itself  had  brought  about  sufficient 
alteration  of  the  organization  of  the  Council  and  that  more  drastic  change  at 
New  Delhi  was  not  wise.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  integra¬ 
tion  the  whole  Council  might  be  infused  with  a  fresh  missionary  and  evangelistic 
spirit. 

13.  Specifically  the  Programme  and  Finance  Committee  stated: 

«The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  next  period  will  require  a  certain  flex¬ 
ibility  in  regard  to  organizational  matters.  This  will  be  particularly  true  in 
the  period  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies  if  integration  takes 
place,  especially  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  relationships  between  the  new 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  other  divisions.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  report,  the  Committee  has  taken  account  of  the  changes  which 
would  follow  from  integration.  The  Committee  has  also  examined  the  Report 
on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  discussions  which  have  so  far 
taken  place  on  that  subject ...  At  a  deeper  level,  however,  certain  questions 
concerning  the  nature  and  task  of  the  WCC  and  the  way  in  which  these  may 
be  best  expressed  in  organizational  terms  need  further  discussion  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  WCC  is 
new  and  is  finding  its  life  and  form  of  organization  amid  a  dynamic  situation 
within  the  churches  and  upon  the  world  scene.  The  Committee  hopes  that 
these  fundamental  issues  will  in  the  future  be  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  member  churches,  to  the  end  that  the  structure 
of  the  WCC  may  be  more  adequate  to  its  true,  and  unfolding,  task.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  recommends  that,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  Assembly  estab¬ 
lishes  the  main  lines  of  policy  and  programme  and  the  general  organizational 
pattern,  it  be  recognized  that  modifications  in  the  organization  need  not 
necessarily  wait  for  a  decision  of  an  Assembly,  but  can  be  made  between 
Assemblies  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Third  Assembly  request  the  new  Central  Committee  to  give  full  attention  to 
this  question  and  to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  re-examination  of 
the  organizational  pattern  as  soon  as  experience  indicates  that  this  is  needed. » 

14.  The  Structure  Committee  met  twice  in  Geneva,  namely,  April  4 — 6  and 
November  18 — 21,  1964.  It  reported  in  detail  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Enugu, 
January  12 — 21,  1965.  (See  Enugu  Minutes,  pages  102 — 116).  There  was  no  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Structure  to  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  on  structure  should  be  set  for  early  1967. 
It  was  further  directed  «that  the  organization  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
should  be  examined  in  all  respects,  including  its  relations  with  regional  councils 
and  methods  whereby  the  links  between  them  might  be  strengthened». 

15.  The  Executive  Committee  was  directed  at  Enugu  to  set  the  precise  time 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Structure.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  principally  because  of  the  change  in  the  General  Secretariat  and  other  execu- 
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tive  leadership,  the  Committee  was  virtually  suspended  from  January,  1965  until 
February,  1967. 

16.  Meanwhile  the  new  Committee  Chairman  consulted  with  the  former 
General  Secretary  at  Geneva  in  November,  1965  and  in  July,  1966  and  with  the 
General  Secretary-elect  also  in  July.  Moreover,  such  members  of  the  Structure 
Committee  as  were  present  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1966,  conferred  informally  with  staff  members  on  February  16.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  preparation  for  the  next  full  committee  meeting  the  new  General 
Secretary  should  present  a  memorandum  on  structural  matters.  This  was  done  — 
and  in  a  most  useful  manner.  Two  further  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  then 
held:  in  London,  February  16 — 18,  1967,  and  again  in  Geneva,  November  29  — 
December  1,  1967.  At  all  meetings  staff  members  were  present.  They  were  most 
cooperative  and  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in  preparing  background  docu¬ 
ments  and  in  contributing  to  the  discussion  and  findings  of  your  Committee. 
Deep  gratitude  must  be  expressed  to  them.  Report  was  made  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  Crete. 

Actions  not  affecting  General  Budget  Operations 

17.  The  Assembly.  The  Committee  considered  in  detail  the  possibility  that 
further  increases  in  the  membership  of  the  Council  might  necessitate  a  different 
principle  of  representation  in  the  Assembly  from  that  which  accords  to  every 
member  church  the  right  to  appoint  at  least  one  delegate.  The  alternative  was 
reviewed  of  representation  by  groups  of  churches.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  and 
recommended  to  the  Central  Committee  that  the  original  principle  be  maintained. 

18.  The  Central  Committee.  The  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  says  that  «the  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or 
Presidents  of  the  WCC  together  with  not  more  than  one  hundred  members  chosen 
by  the  Assembly  from  among  persons  whom  the  churches  have  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Assembly».  It  says  also  that  membership  in  the  Central  Committee 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  member  churches  by  the  Assembly,  due  regard  being 
given  to  such  factors  as  numerical  size,  adequate  confessional  representation, 
adequate  geographical  distribution  and  the  adequate  representation  of  the  major 
interests  of  the  World  Council  . 

19.  The  Rules,  when  speaking  of  the  task  of  the  Nominations  Committee  of 
the  Assembly,  say  that  in  making  nominations  the  Nominations  Committee  shall 
have  regard  to  the  following  principles: 

a)  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  for  the  task  for  which  he  is 

nominated; 

b)  fair  and  adequate  confessional  representation; 

c)  fair  and  adequate  geographical  representation; 

d)  fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  major  interests  of  the  World 

Council. 
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It  is  added  that  the  Nominations  Committee  shall  endeavour  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  lay  persons  —  both  men  and  women  —  so  far  as  the 
composition  of  the  Assembly  makes  possible. 

20.  Having  regard  to  the  present  trend  in  growth  of  membership  of  the 
Council,  the  Committee  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  appropriate  size  of  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  which  would  correspond  to  the  following  criteria: 

a)  that  it  has  fair  and  adequate  confessional  representation  of  the  present 

membership; 

b)  that  it  has  fair  and  adequate  geographical  representation  of  the  present 

membership; 

c)  that  it  has  fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  major  interests  of  the 

World  Council; 

d)  that  it  remains  a  working  and  workable  committee; 

e)  that  its  meeting  does  not  become  too  great  a  burden  on  the  WCC  budget. 


21.  The  alternatives  considered  were: 

a)  reducing  the  number  of  places  which  the  larger  churches  have  at  present; 
or 

b)  increasing  the  present  total  by  a  figure  which  would  represent  a  fair 
estimate  of  needs  created  by  recent  accessions  to  membership  and  the  likely 
trend  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  Committee  was  unwilling  to  recommend  the  first  of  these  alternatives. 
The  largest  representation  of  any  one  church  is  now  seven  members.  To  reduce 
this  number  and  make  other  corresponding  reductions  would  almost  inevitably 
result  in  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  women,  laymen  and  pastors  in  the  total 
membership.  The  Committee  therefore  recommended: 

i)  that  a  maximum  representation  of  seven  for  any  one  church  should  be 
maintained; 

ii)  that  twenty  additional  places  should  be  provided  to  cover  present  needs 
and  those  likely  to  arise  in  the  near  future. 

The  necessary  changes  in  Constitution  and  Rules  to  enable  this  have  been 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Assembly.  The  Committee  recognized  that  if  the 
coming  years  bring  a  further  considerable  growth  in  membership,  this  figure 
might  prove  to  be  inadequate. 


22.  Travel  Expenses  of  Members  of  WCC  Committees 

Detailed  examination  was  made  of  the  possibility  of  paying  travel  expenses 
of  members  of  committees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  desirability  of 
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this  is  plain  but  its  feasibility  under  the  current  budgetary  prospects  is  doubtful. 
The  present  principle  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1962  is: 

«that  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittees  and  of  divisional  and  departmental  committees  should  be  covered  by 
the  churches  to  which  the  members  of  these  committees  belong,  but  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  in  the  General  Budget  for  assistance  to  the  travel  of 
members  of  these  committees  coming  from  distant  countries  or  from  smaller 
churches  with  limited  financial  resources». 

Hope  was  expressed  that  as  a  first  step  the  Council  should  assume  travel 
expenses  for  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Even  this  does  not  seem 
possible  at  the  moment.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  under  the  present 
system,  as  cited  above,  the  WCC  does  subsidize  the  attendance  of  some  Com¬ 
mittee  members  coming  from  churches  which  are  unable  to  make  financial  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  attendance. 


23.  Area  Secretaryships.  The  Structure  Committee  discussed  at  length  the 
growing  significance  of  the  Area  Secretaryships  which  form  part  of  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid.  While  recognizing  that  the  Secretaryships  are 
essential,  in  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  that  Division,  the  Structure  Committee 
noted  that  they  have  resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  one  Division  alone  —  in 
contrast  to  the  others  —  is  able  to  maintain  frequent  and  regular  personal  contact 
with  all  parts  of  the  World  Council  constituency,  especially  with  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Councils.  The  «Area  Desks»  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  —  some 
with  two  Secretaries  —  also  facilitate  some  specialization  of  knowledge  of  areas 
concerned.  The  Area  Secretaries  maintain  contacts  with  other  divisions  and,  as 
far  as  practical,  include  more  than  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  business  in 
their  itineration.  The  fact  remains  that  the  most  frequent  visitation  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  is  mainly  in  the  name  of  one  Division  and  is  necessarily  keyed  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  task  and  procedures.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  particular  concern  to  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  which  stands  in  a  special  relation¬ 
ship  to  those  Christian  Councils  which  are  affiliated  to  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  and  which,  continuing  the  responsibilities  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council,  is  concerned  with  the  fostering  and  strengthening  of 
the  councils.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  whether,  if  Area  Secretaryships 
are  to  form  part  of  the  permanent  pattern  of  the  Council’s  administration,  with 
resources  for  establishing  effective  relationships  with  member  churches  and 
Christian  councils,  those  Secretaryships  should  more  effectively  represent  the 
total  purpose  of  the  World  Council.  It  could  be  argued  that  they  should  be 
attached  to  the  General  Secretariat  and  not  to  one  division.  The  Structure  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  find  it  possible,  in  the  light  of  practical  realities  and  available 
resources,  to  reach  firm  recommendations  for  any  modification  of  the  present 
structure  in  respect  of  this  problem  and  the  Central  Committee  received  its  re¬ 
port  to  this  effect  but  expressed  the  view  that  this  problem  does  call  for  further 
examination,  particularly  in  consultation  with  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 
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24.  DICARWS  —  DWME  Relationships.  The  Structure  Committee  reviewed 
the  relationships  between  and  the  responsibilities  of  these  two  divisions,  in  the 
light  of  the  concern  expressed  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  as  to  whether  the 
structure  then  approved  fully  reflected  the  effects  of  the  integration  of  the 
World  Council  and  the  International  Missionary  Council.  During  the  period  since 
the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  the  two  Divisions  have  worked  together  with  increas¬ 
ing  cooperation.  The  Divisional  Committees  of  the  two  Divisions  have  met  regu¬ 
larly  in  joint  session  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern.  By  agreement  between 
the  two  Divisions  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  the  annual  Project  Lists  issued  by  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  have  been  modified  in  such  a  manner  that  all  needs  of  the  churches,  in¬ 
cluding  projects  in  the  field  of  mission,  can  now  be  included  in  the  Project  Lists. 
The  Structure  Committee  has  discussed  a  number  of  suggestions  of  structural 
modification,  including  questions  arising  from  the  existence  of  area  secretaryships 
within  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  but  has  concluded  that  no  recommen¬ 
dations  for  structural  modification  should  be  presented  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly. 


25.  Diakonia  Desk.  The  Structure  Committee  reviewed  the  developments 
which  had  led  to  the  establishment,  with  approval  from  the  Central  Committee, 
of  a  Diakonia  Desk  at  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva.  This  Desk  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  urging  of  two  international  diaconal  organizations,  the  International 
Federation  of  Inner-Mission  and  Christian  Social  Work  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Deaconess  Associations,  and  its  expenses  will  be  financed  mainly 
by  resources  provided  by  those  two  organizations  but  also  with  financial  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  Division  of  World  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Evangelism.  It  will  endeavour  to  interpret  the  ecumenical  movement 
to  the  diaconal  constituency  of  the  churches  and  help  this  constituency  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  ecumenical  dimension  of  diakonia.  It  has  been  established  for  an 
experimental  period  of  three  years,  beginning  July  1,  1967. 


26.  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social  Projects.  The  Structure 
Committee  has  reviewed  the  developments  of  the  policy,  programme  and  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social  Projects,  which  is  administra¬ 
tively  lodged  within  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  but  serves  the  interests 
of  all  units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Structure  Comittee  noted 
that  the  Central  Committee  decided  to  continue  SASP  administratively  in  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  until  the  thorough 
re-examination  of  the  Divisional  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is 
made  in  the  three  years  after  the  Uppsala  Assembly. 


27.  Ecumenical  Research  Institute.  The  Committee  reviewed  a  proposal  for 
an  Ecumenical  Research  Institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  It  was  thought  possible  that  this  undertaking  might  be  in  relationship 
to  similar  ones  contemplated  by  various  confessional  bodies.  Finally,  it  was 
decided  that  for  reasons  of  finance  no  further  steps  could  be  contemplated  at 
the  present  juncture. 
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28.  The  New  York  and  London  Offices.  Partial  study  was  made  of  these 
offices  and  their  roles.  It  should  be  reported  that  the  London  office  of  the 
DWME  was  closed  in  March,  1967. 

29.  It  is  worth  repeating  what  was  said  in  New  Delhi,  that  the  task  of  the 
WCC  is  to  serve  the  churches  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  common  God-given  call¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  world.  In  its  review  of  the  Council’s  structure,  your  committee 
has  found  that  the  Council  has  shown  remarkable  flexibility  and  adaptability  in 
meeting  the  manifold  demands  put  upon  it  during  a  period  of  unprecedented 
rapid  and  radical  change  in  our  world.  For  a  body  still  very  young  this  augurs 
well  for  its  future. 


Section  11 

Actions  and  Recommendations  on  Structure  relating  to  General  Budget 


30.  This  section  of  the  report  covers  the  changes  already  made,  and  those 
proposed,  which  affect  the  programme  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
which  have  financial  implications  with  reference  to  the  General  Budget. 


General  Secretary’s  office 

31.  The  report  on  Structure  and  Function,  which  was  accepted  by  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly,  recognised  the  need  to  strengthen  the  General  Secretary’s  office 
and  proposed  the  addition  of  a  person  of  sufficient  seniority  to  undertake  certain 
delegated  tasks  of  administration  and  coordination.  A  new  position  of  Assistant 
General  Secretary  was  created  and  occupied  during  the  period  1962/66.  The  staff¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  General  Secretary’s  office  were  further  reviewed  both  prior  to 
and  after  the  entry  into  office  of  the  new  General  Secretary  and,  on  the  basis 
of  his  recommendation,  it  was  proposed: 

a)  that  the  policy  of  using  one  of  the  Associate  General  Secretaries  as  his 
Deputy,  when  a  Deputy  is  needed,  be  maintained  and,  so  far  as  their  other 
duties  permit,  the  Associate  General  Secretaries  be  called  upon  in  increasing 
measure  to  participate  in  the  general  administration  of  the  work  of  the 
Council; 

b)  that  there  be  two  Assistant  General  Secretaries  both  responsible  to  assist 
the  General  Secretary  as  needed  in  any  area  of  his  responsibility,  one  center¬ 
ing,  however,  on  internal  administration  and  the  other  on  external  relation¬ 
ships;  and 

c)  that  there  should  be  an  additional  Associate  General  Secretary  who  would 
work  primarily  in  the  field  of  liaison  between  the  World  Council  and 
national  and  regional  councils  and  would  assist  the  General  Secretary  in  pro¬ 
moting  mutually  fruitful  relations  between  the  World  Council  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  related  councils. 
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Assistant  General  Secretaries 

32.  The  proposal  that  there  be  two  Assistant  General  Secretaries  was 
approved  by  the  Central  Committee  and  has  been  implemented  in  part,  in  that 
there  are  at  present  two  Assistant  General  Secretaries  each  working  half-time  in 
the  General  Secretary’s  office.  (One  gives  half-time  to  Assembly  preparations 
and  the  other  half-time  to  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs.)  It  is  foreseen  that  after  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  there  might  be  one  or 
one  and  a  half  Assistant  General  Secretaries.  Experience  shows  that,  with  the 
growing  work-load  of  the  General  Secretary’s  office,  these  positions  are  both 
essential  and  represent  a  significant  aid  to  the  General  Secretary. 

Proposed  Associate  General  Secretary  for  Relationships 
with  National  and  Regional  Councils 

33.  The  need  for  a  staff  member  responsible  for  relations  with  national  and 
regional  councils  has  become  clear.  The  need  was,  indeed,  recognized  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Programme  and  Finance  in  its  report  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly, 
which,  however,  assumed  that  the  proposed  additional  officer  in  the  General 
Secretary’s  office  would  carry  responsibility  for  relations  with  national  and  re¬ 
gional  councils  as  one  of  his  responsibilities.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
responsibility  cannot  be  effectively  discharged  except  by  a  person  giving  full  time 
to  these  questions.  The  Central  Committee  has  accepted  that  both  the  need  for 
this  staff  member  to  be  recognized  as  directly  representing  the  General  Secretary 
in  this  field  and  also  the  responsibilities  of  the  post  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  should  be  an  Associate  General  Secretary.  The  suggested  remit  for  the  new 
Committee  on  Structure  for  the  post-Uppsala  period  includes  a  review  of  the 
function  and  character  of  the  General  Secretariat.  This  would  include  considera¬ 
tion  of  whether  modification  or  rationalization  of  the  use  within  the  World 
Council  structure  generally  of  the  title  Associate  General  Secretary  is  desirable. 
The  Structure  Committee  recommends  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  the  creation  of 
this  new  post  of  Associate  General  Secretary,  with  the  intention  that  the  post 
should  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  with  an  initial  five-year  appoint¬ 
ment  and  the  position  reviewed  again  in  due  course,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained.  (See  Appendix  I  for  suggested  job  description  and  budget.) 

34.  The  Structure  Committee  reviewed,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  provisions  of  Section  VII  (4)  of  the  Rules  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  are  as  follows: 

«There  shall  be  a  Committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  which  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members,  including  persons  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  each  of  the  four  Divisions  and  persons  from  related  councils. 

«The  aim  of  the  Committee  shall  be:  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the 
development  of  relationships  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  and  other  Christian  councils. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  shall  be: 

i)  to  develop  patterns  of  relationship  and  cooperation  whereby  the  World 

Council  of  Churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  and  other  Christian 
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councils  can  strengthen  each  other  and  best  serve  the  needs  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies; 

ii)  to  assist  such  councils  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  to  assist  divisions  of  the  World  Council  to  relate  their  pro¬ 
gramme  to  the  needs  of  such  councils; 

iii)  to  keep  before  all  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council 
and  its  member  churches  the  significance  of  such  councils  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  ecumenical  movement; 

iv)  to  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  ways  in  which  such  councils 
can  participate  most  effectively  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council; 

v)  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  regarding  recognition  of  councils  as  asso¬ 
ciated  councils  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  to  consult  with  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  regarding  recognition  of  coun¬ 
cils  as  ’affiliated  councils’  of  that  Commission  or  ’councils  in  consultation’ 
with  that  Commission; 

vi)  to  provide  opportunities  for  fellowship  and  exchange  of  experience  among 
the  officers  and  staffs  of  national  and  regional  councils  and  the  World  Coun¬ 
cils  as  affiliated  councils  of  that  Commission  or  councils  in  consultation  with 
that  Commission; 

vii)  to  provide  advisory  staff  service  to  national  and  regional  councils  when 
requested.» 

The  Structure  Committee  agreed  to  recommend: 

a)  that  the  functions  of  the  Committee,  as  listed  in  sub-paragraphs  (i)  to 
(vii),  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  new  Associate  General  Secretary, 
who  shall  report  annually  to  the  Executive  or  Central  Committee,  and 
shall  then  make  recommendations  as  called  for  in  sub-paragraphs  (iv) 
and  (v); 

b)  that  the  Committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  there  described 
be  not  called  until  ordered  by  Executive  Committee; 

c)  that  the  consultations  called  for  in  sub-paragraph  (vi)  be  asked  for  the 
guidance  and  advice  which  would  otherwise  have  been  given  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Council  Relationships;  and 

d)  that  during  the  five-year  period  envisaged,  a  widely  representative 
consultation  be  held  at  a  world  level,  including  persons  representing  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  World  Council,  as  well  as  those  from  related 
councils. 


Divisional  Structure 

35.  The  Structure  Committee  at  all  of  its  sessions  since  its  appointment  in 
1963  has  examined  whether  the  general  structural  pattern  of  divisions,  each  one 
grouping  particular  departments  or  secretariats,  represents  the  most  effective 
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structural  form  for  the  present  work  of  the  World  Council.  Consideration  has 
been  given  to  a  variety  of  proposals  for  a  modified  divisional  organization,  in¬ 
cluding  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  divisions,  the  creation  of  new  ones,  the 
merger  or  re-alignment  of  existing  divisions  or  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
concept  of  organization  by  divisions.  The  virtual  suspension  of  the  work  of  the 
Structure  Committee  between  January,  1965  and  February,  1967  (as  explained 
in  Section  I),  and  also  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  the  Council  and  its  leader¬ 
ship  were  in  a  period  of  transition,  led  the  Committee  to  agree  that  only  such 
structural  changes  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Uppsala  Assembly  itself  as  are 
required  by  present  responsibilities  and  for  which  financial  support  is  available, 
and  that  no  major  change  in  divisional  structure  should  be  formulated  for  imme¬ 
diate  implementation  by  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  (See,  however,  Section  III  of 
this  report.) 


Division  of  Studies  * 

Director  of  Division 

36.  The  position  of  Director  of  the  Division  of  Studies  has  been  vacant  since 
the  end  of  1963.  Responsibility  has  been  carried  by  a  part-time  Acting  Director 
from  1964  until  1967  and,  as  from  January  1,  1968,  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Ecumenical  Action  has  been  acting  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 
For  the  first  period  the  position  remained  vacant  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
appointing  a  person  as  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Studies  until  a  decision  had  been  made  concerning  the  new  General  Secretary. 
Since  February,  1967,  the  Executive  and  Central  Committee  agreed  that  it  was 
right  to  employ  only  one  Divisional  Director  for  one  of  the  two  divisions  in 
the  General  Budget,  a  step  made  necessary  by  the  difficult  financial  position  in 
respect  of  operations  under  the  General  Budget.  As  it  happened,  a  new  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  was  employed,  but  in  principle  it  might 
have  been  that  a  new  Director  of  the  Division  of  Studies  would  have  been 
employed,  in  which  case  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  would  of  necessity 
have  been  required  to  get  along  with  an  Acting  Director.  There  was  no  implica¬ 
tion  that  one  Division  is  considered  more  important  than  the  other,  and  certainly 
not  that  there  is  a  lessening  of  interest  in  studies  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 


Faith  and  Order 

37.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Structure  Committee,  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  in  January,  1965  that,  in  order  that  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order 
within  the  World  Council  should  structurally  correspond  with  its  historical  and 

*  Since  the  preparation  of  this  report,  experience  and  planning  by  the  staff 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  alternative  recommendation  of  structure  to 
cover  the  field  of  World  Council  study  in  the  years  1969 — 1971  pending  the  study 
recommended  in  Section  III. 
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continuing  significance,  some  structural  modifications  were  desirable.  The  follow¬ 
ing  changes  were  therefore  adopted: 

a)  that  there  be  a  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order; 

b)  that  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  be  administratively  related  to  the  Division 
of  Studies; 

c)  that  a  staff  member  of  Faith  and  Order  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Staff  Executive  Group; 

d)  that  in  respect  of  Faith  and  Order  studies,  the  Secretariat  shall  report  to 
the  Central  Committee  through  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of 
Studies;  this  Committee  will  have  the  right  to  comment  on  the  proposals  but 
no  authority  to  overrule  or  alter  them; 

e)  that  in  the  membership  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  there 
shall  be,  as  heretofore,  two  representatives  of  Faith  and  Order;  and 

f)  that  with  regard  to  activities  other  than  studies,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  shall  report  directly  to  the  General  Secretary  and  through  him  to 
the  Central  Committee. 

Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 

38.  The  structure  approved  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  included  a  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Missionary  Studies  and  a  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism,  both 
within  the  Division  of  Studies,  and  a  somewhat  complicated  provision  as  to  the 
allocation  of  financial  responsibility  for  work  in  these  fields  between  the  General 
Budget  and  the  budget  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  This 
arose  primarily  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  to  work  out  fully  before  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  the  effects  in  these  fields  of  work  of  the  integration  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council.  The 
Structure  Committee  examined  this  question  in  detail  and  the  Central  Committee 
in  January,  1965  adopted  recommendations  for  the  creation  of  one  Department 
on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism,  including  a  definition  of  the  aim  and 
functions  of  that  department  (see  Appendix  2  to  this  report).  The  approved 
changes  were  given  effect  from  January  1,  1965. 

Race  Relations  and  Religious  Liberty 

39.  The  structure  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  as  approved  by  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly,  included  a  Secretariat  on  Race  Relations  and  a  Secretariat  on  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty.  The  position  of  Secretary  for  Race  Relations  fell  vacant  in  August, 
1966  and  that  of  Secretary  for  Religious  Liberty  fell  vacant  in  November,  1967. 
New  appointments  have  not  been  made  to  either  post  since  they  fell  vacant. 
The  Structure  Committee  recognized  that  concern  for  religious  liberty,  seen  in 
its  inseparable  connection  with  civil  liberty,  has  always  been  an  acknowledged 
responsibility  ot  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  with  the  earlier  organizations 
which  entered  into  its  formation.  The  Structure  Committee  further  recognized 
that  a  contribution  of  outstanding  quality  and  permanent  value  was  made  by  the 
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Secretariat  for  Religious  Liberty  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  This  concern 
continues  to  find  expression  and  to  receive  attention  in  many  operations  of  the 
Council  and  the  Structure  Committee  decided  that,  while  it  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  continuation  of  the  Secretariat  or  of  the  Committee  associated  with 
it,  it  would  recommend  that  the  overall  responsibility  for  study  and  action  should 
centre  in  the  CCIA,  which  historically  has  been  fully  involved  in  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  best  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  will  continue  to  be  required  in  this  field,  and  situa¬ 
tions  may  arise  in  which  further  specialized  assistance  may  need  to  be  secured. 
The  Committee  also  regards  as  of  great  significance  the  discussions  on  this  matter 
which  are  proceeding  within  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With  regard  to  race  relations, 
it  is  proposed  that  responsibility  for  continuing  this  function  remain  in  the 
Department  of  Church  and  Society  and  that  an  expansion  of  study  and  action 
in  race  relations  might  be  undertaken  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  an 
important  part  of  the  joint  programme  being  developed  with  the  Pontifical 
Commission  Justice  and  Peace. 

Divisional  Structure 

40.  The  present  pattern  of  organization  by  divisions  and  departments  and 
whether  it  requires  revision  are  among  the  matters  suggested  for  reference  by  the 
Uppsala  Assembly  to  the  new  Central  Committee,  with  power  to  act.  (See  Sec¬ 
tion  III  of  this  report.)  The  Structure  Committee  recommends  that,  at  least  for 
the  period  immediately  following  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  the  structure  of  the 
Division  of  Studies  should  be  as  follows:  * 

Director  of  Division  of  Studies,  who  will  also  be  an  Associate  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  plus  staff 

Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  (also  directly  related  to 
General  Secretary,  see  paragraph  37  above) 

Department  on  Church  and  Society 

Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

41.  The  structure  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  as  approved  by  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly,  is  as  follows: 

Director  of  Division,  who  is  also  an  Associate  General  Secretary,  plus  staff 

Ecumenical  Institute,  whose  Director  is  now  also  an  Associate  General  Sec¬ 
retary 

Youth  Department 

Department  on  the  Laity 

Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and 
Society. 

*  See  footnote  to  heading  of  paragraph  36. 
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Proposed  Office  of  Education 

42.  One  concern  which  does  not  fall  within  the  above  departmental  structure 
and  which  has  received  increasing  attention  in  the  years  since  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  is  the  concern  of  education  —  both  questions  of  general  education  and 
questions  of  Christian  nurture.  These  questions  have  so  far  been  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  and  have  also  been  handled  by  special  study 
projects,  particularly  the  Joint  Study  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Study  on  Patterns  of  the  Ministry  and  Theological  Education.  The 
Structure  Committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  this  complex  of  problems 
and  recommends  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  now  take  a  more 
active  responsibility  in  both  general  and  Christian  education.  Though  a  number 
of  divisions  and  departments  are  already  involved  in  education  questions,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  whole  needs  to  make  a  new  and  concerted 
effort  in  this  field.  In  particular,  the  Structure  Committee  draws  attention  to  the 
following  needs: 

a)  to  initiate  study  on  the  Christian  understanding  of,  and  responsibility  for, 
general  education; 

b)  to  assist  the  member  churches  and  their  educational  boards  or  committees 
in  their  educational  initiatives  and  programmes; 

c)  to  relate  to  the  educational  programmes  of  UNESCO,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  involved  in  general  education; 

d)  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  carry  on  the  educational  work  already  begun, 
including  that  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  its  departments,  of 
the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education,  of  the  Study  on  Patterns  of  Min¬ 
istry  and  Theological  Education  and  of  the  Study  on  Ecumenical  Commitment 
and  Education; 

e)  to  respond  to  the  initiative  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education 
looking  towards  uniting  eventually  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  and 

f)  to  facilitate  conversations  and  cooperation  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  member  churches  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


43.  The  Structure  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

a)  that  an  office  of  education  be  established,  to  be  presently  lodged  within 
the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  in  close  working  relations  with  other 
divisions  and  departments; 

b)  that  in  this  office  there  be: 

i)  an  Executive  Secretary,  who  would  be  responsible  for  concerns  of 
general  education  and  whose  assignment  would  be  to  facilitate  and  co¬ 
ordinate  studies  and  develop  contacts  with  UNESCO  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  involved  in  general  education; 
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ii)  a  Secretary  responsible  for  Christian  education.  His  first  assignment 
would  be  to  begin  working  relations  with  education  boards  and  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  member  churches,  to  prepare  from  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  side  for  uniting  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education, 
to  continue  studies  on  the  relation  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  and  to  serve  as  a  link  between  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  staff  members  and  units  with  educational 
interests  and  responsibilities;  and 

iii)  a  seconded  staff  person  to  follow  up  the  Study  on  Patterns  of  the 
Ministry  and  Theological  Education  (until  such  time  as  responsibility  for 
this  concern  might  be  accepted  by  the  Theological  Education  Fund  or 
some  other  unit)  —  ministry  being  interpreted  here,  as  in  the  study  itself, 
in  the  widest  possible  sense. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  above  definitions  of  posts  to  be  created  are  not  precise 
at  this  stage  and  that  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  any  staff 
to  associate  professional  educators  closely  with  the  work. 

Departmental  Structure 

44.  The  Structure  Committee  noted  the  discussions  within  the  Division  of  Ecu¬ 
menical  Action  tending  towards  the  idea  that  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Ecu¬ 
menical  Action  should  perhaps  be  less  rigidly  allocated  to  departmental  structure 
and  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that,  while  all  concerns  continue 
to  receive  full  attention,  there  should  be  a  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  staff 
resources  for  handling  those  concerns.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
both  the  traditional  concerns  of  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  and  the  more  recently  developed  emphasis  on  family  life  and  mar¬ 
riage  counselling  will  need  continuing  attention.  Subject  to  these  comments  and 
to  the  recommendation  that  divisional  and  departmental  structure  be  further 
reviewed  under  the  authority  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  period  following 
the  Uppsala  Assembly,  (see  Section  III  of  this  report),  the  Structure  Committee 
recommends  that  the  basic  structure  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  paragraph  41  be  maintained,  with  the  addition  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  recommended  in  paragraph  43. 

Department  of  Communication 

45.  A  review  of  the  work  in  the  field  of  information  and  communication  was 
in  process  when  the  death  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Information 
occured  shortly  after  the  entry  into  office  of  the  new  General  Secretary.  Changes 
were  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1967,  on  recommendations  from  the 
General  Secretary.  The  Structure  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  changes  at 
its  meeting  in  November/December,  1967  and  welcomed  them. 

46.  Thus,  by  decision  of  the  Central  Committee,  a  new  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication  was  created  with  effect  from  October  15,  1967  by  the  combination 
of  the  Information  Department  with  the  Publications  and  Translation  Sections. 
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The  new  Department  is  headed  by  a  Director  who  reports  directly  to  the  General 
Secretary.  It  is  planned  that  the  Information  Committee  shall  be  reconstructed  to 
oversee  the  broader  functions  of  the  new  Department.  The  Publications  Section 
was  previously  directly  responsible  to  the  General  Secretary  and,  although  in 
practice  this  responsibility  was  carried  by  an  Assistant  General  Secretary,  the 
change  has  the  desirable  effect  of  removing  one  direct  responsibility  for  oversight 
from  the  task  of  the  General  Secretary.  The  Publications  Section,  in  so  far  as 
administrative  matters  are  concerned,  and  the  Translation  Section  were  pre¬ 
viously  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  so  that  the 
change  lightens  the  heavy  burdens  upon  that  Department  and  its  Director. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Administration 

47.  The  Structure  Committee  did  not  find  it  possible  to  undertake  a  detailed 
study  of  the  activities  and  structure  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Adminis¬ 
tration.  At  an  early  stage  in  its  work,  it  noted  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  had  grown  enormously  with  the  growth  of  the  Council  itself  and  the 
expansion  of  its  activities  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  supervisory  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  respect  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  could  with  advantage 
be  placed  elsewhere  within  the  structure  of  the  World  Council.  Since  that  con¬ 
clusion  was  reported  to  the  Central  Committee,  responsibility  for  personnel  ques¬ 
tions  and  for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Office  have  been 
separated  from  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  and  placed  under 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  General  Secretary,  and  supervision  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  Section  and  of  the  administrative  activities  of  the  Publications  Section 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  to  the 
new  Department  of  Communication.  Further  examination  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  Administration  is  recommended.  (See  Section  III  of  this  report.) 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

48.  The  future  policy  and  organization  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  was  the  subject  of  a  special  ad  hoc  consultation  held  in 
The  Hague  in  April,  1967.  The  conclusions  of  that  consultation  were  reported  to 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  1967.  At  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Structure  Committee  examined  and  prepared 
recommendations  for  transmission  to  the  Executive  Committee  regarding  the 
draft  revised  Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs.  Those  proposals  will  come  to  the  Assembly  directly  from  the  Central 
Committee  in  a  special  report. 

Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

49.  It  is  clear  that  the  relationship  between  the  World  Council  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the  developing  areas  for  the  next  five  years. 
Three  main  areas  of  relationships  are  apparent: 

a)  theological  dialogue  which  is  going  on  everywhere  and  needs  encourage¬ 
ment  and  guidance; 
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b)  places  where  legacies  of  the  past  and  policies  of  the  present  make  difficul¬ 
ties  between  Roman  Catholics  and  non-Roman  Catholics;  and 

c)  the  area  of  service  to  humanity  where  more  depends  upon  operational  effi¬ 
ciency  than  theological  difference  or  hesitation,  e.  g.  hospitals  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  theological  understanding. 

It  has  been  and  will  probably  continue  for  some  time  to  be  necessary  to 
handle  the  work  arising  from  these  relationships  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  by 
raising  special  resources,  in  some  cases  jointly  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  to 
finance  the  additional  expenses  involved.  In  most  cases  the  extra  work-load  is 
being  carried  by  existing  staff  members  but  a  Secretariat  for  the  Joint  Roman 
Catholic  /  World  Council  Exploratory  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and 
Peace  has  been  established  in  Geneva,  beginning  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Sec¬ 
retary,  for  an  experimental  period  of  six  months  and  the  expenses  of  that  Sec¬ 
retary  will  be  financed  by  special  resources  raised  jointly  with  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  Secretary  is  working  under  a  joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  World 
Council  and  the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace.  If  successful  this  joint 
Secretariat  will  be  continued,  as  special  resources  have  been  promised  for  it. 
The  membership,  structure,  work-load  and  authority  of  the  overall  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  being  examined  by  the  Joint 
Working  Group  itself.  Any  recommendations  in  this  connection  will  come  to  the 
Assembly  from  the  Central  Committee  in  a  separate  report.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  possibility  of  new  sources  of  income  for  Joint  Roman  Catholic  and 
World  Council  of  Churches  programmes  may  in  fact  lessen  the  pressures  for 
World  Council  programmes  to  be  carried  on  under  the  General  Budget. 


Staff  needed  for  Operations  related  to  General  Budget 

50.  The  implications  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  as  to  the  staff  needed 
for  operations  under  the  General  Budget  are  set  out  in  Appendix  3  to  this  report. 


Model  General  Budget  for  1969—71 

51.  The  Evanston  and  New  Delhi  Assemblies  recognized  that  the  Assembly, 
meeting  but  once  in  six  years,  cannot  either  fix  a  realistic  budget  for  the  whole 
period  between  Assemblies  or  adopt  a  detailed  budget  for  the  calendar  year 
immediately  following  an  Assembly.  The  approval  of  annual  General  Budgets, 
in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the  programme  of  activities,  the  prospects  for 
income  and  changing  economic  conditions,  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  practice  adopted  has  therefore  been  for  the  Assembly  to  examine 
and  give  general  approval  for  a  «model  General  Budget»  intended  to  show 
average  costs  and  the  general  allocation  of  resources  between  the  different  sub¬ 
units  within  the  structure  of  the  World  Council. 

52.  The  Structure  Committee  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  the  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  position  and  the  fact  that  it  was  inactive  from  January,  1965  until 
February,  1967,  to  present  a  suggested  «model  General  Budget»  to  the  Central 
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Committee  in  time  for  circulation  to  member  churches  well  in  advance  of  the 
Uppsala  Assembly.  The  Executive  and  Central  Committees  therefore  examined 
the  situation  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  increase  of  at  least  one-third 
in  member  church  contributions  would  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
programme  and  that  such  an  increase  might  reasonably  be  requested  but  that,  in 
the  light  of  present  economic  conditions  generally  and  in  the  churches,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  make  a  general  request  for  a  larger  increase.  In  all  of  its  dis¬ 
cussions  the  Structure  Committee  therefore  bore  in  mind  the  fact  that  resources 
are  unlikely  to  be  available  to  permit  the  cost  of  additional  activities  to  be  borne 
by  the  General  Budget.  The  Executive  and  Central  Committees  also  advised 
member  churches  that  it  is  considered  likely  that  a  further  increase  of  contribu¬ 
tions  will  become  necessary  before  the  Fifth  Assembly,  mainly  by  reason  of  the 
effects  of  inflation,  and  it  may  probably  be  necessary  to  request  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  at  least  25%  of  the  level  of  contributions  beginning  in  1972. 


53.  The  Structure  Committee  reviewed  its  recommendations  regarding  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  light  of  this  financial  position.  If  an  overall  increase  of  one-third 
in  member  church  contributions  is  realized,  annual  income  for  the  General 
Budget  would  rise  to  a  little  less  than  $1  300  000.  If,  by  reason  of  increases  of  a 
greater  percentage  by  some  member  churches,  the  overall  increase  in  member 
church  contribution  amounted  to  40  %,  annual  income  available  for  the  General 
Budget  would  rise  to  the  level  of  $1  325  000  to  $1  350  000.  Even  if  income 
draws  close  to  the  higher  of  those  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  available  re¬ 
sources  will  be  barely  adequate  to  finance  the  planned  programme  of  activities 
and  will  certainly  not  be  adequate  unless  additional  resources  can  be  .  secured 
under  Programme  Project  procedures  (see  paragraphs  55 — 57  below). 


54.  The  recommendation  that  the  study  of  structure  be  continued  by  the  new 
Central  Committee  and  that  the  Central  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
modifications  of  structure  in  the  light  of  that  study,  coupled  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  new  study  of  structure  might  have  as  objective  the  submission  of  a 
report  for  implementation  in  1972,  implies  that  any  «model  General  Budget» 
submitted  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  must  be  regarded  as  applicable  for  the  years 
1969/71.  Such  a  «model  General  Budget»  for  the  period  in  question  is  submitted 
as  Appendix  4  to  this  report.  It  amounts  in  total  to  $1  320  000.  It  is,  as 
indicated  above,  intended  to  show  average  costs  and  general  relationships.  Expend¬ 
iture  in  1969  may  well  not  rise  to  the  full  level  of  the  model  budget;  on  the 
other  hand,  experience  suggests  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  increase  in  member 
church  contributions  will  be  fully  realised  in  1969.  By  1972,  by  which  time  the 
cumulative  effect  of  several  years  of  inflation  will  be  reflected  in  expenses,  it 
is  probable  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  programme  of  activities  will 
exceed  the  level  of  the  suggested  «model  General  Budget».  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Executive  and  Central  Committee  gave  notice  of  the  probability  of  a 
request  for  a  further  increase  in  contributions  beginning  in  1972.  It  is  possible 
that  in  1972  and  subsequent  years  the  outline  and  detail  of  the  General  Budget 
may  have  been  radically  modified  by  decisions  taken  by  the  Central  Committee 
modifying  the  basic  structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Programme  Project  Resources 

55.  The  maintenance  of  the  programme  of  activities  in  the  period  since  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  has  been  possible  only  because  resources  have  been  secured 
under  Programme  Project  procedures,  additional  to  the  resources  available  under 
the  General  Budget  itself,  for  the  financing  of  programme  activities  of  divisions 
and  departments  financed  under  the  General  Budget.  It  is  clear  that  Programme 
Project  resources  will  also  be  needed  in  the  period  following  the  Uppsala 
Assembly  and  this  fact  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  Executive  and  Central 
Committees  and  notified  to  the  member  churches. 

56.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  principles  and  procedures  in  respect  of  Pro¬ 
gramme  Projects  are  as  follows: 

a)  Definition 

A  Programme  Project  is  an  activity,  proposed  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
which  grows  out  of  and  is  in  line  with  the  established  programme  and  policy 
of  the  World  Council,  which  is  not  financed  from  the  General  Budget  and 
which  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  Division  or  a  Department  or 
directly  under  the  General  Secretariat,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee. 

b)  Authorization 

A  Programme  Project  shall  be  a  programme  item  which  has  been  properly 
approved  and  authorized  by  the  Assembly  but  for  which,  by  reason  of  the 
inadequacy  of  resources,  financial  provision  has  not  been  included  within  the 
General  Budget,  or  shall  be  a  programme  item  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Central  or  Executive  Committee  on  recommendation  from  the  General 
Secretariat  or  from  the  appropriate  Divisional  or  Departmental  Committee 
and  after  reference  to  the  Committee  or  Sub-Committee. 

c)  Sources  of  Support 

The  main  sources  of  support  for  Programme  Projects  shall  be  individuals, 
foundations  and  church  agencies.  In  order  to  avoid  competition  between 
appeals  or  with  income  for  any  World  Council  budget,  appeals  to  such 
sources  may  be  made  only  after  authorization  by  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and,  if  the  appeal  is  to  be  presented  to 
a  church  agency,  only  after  clearance  with  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
church  concerned.  Contributions  may  be  accepted  from  member  churches  for 
the  support  of  a  Programme  Project,  provided  that  such  designated  gifts 
shall  not  be  accepted  if  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  income  otherwise 
available  for  the  General  Budget. 

57.  The  experience  of  the  past  six  years  indicates  that  the  above  principles 
and  procedures  are  effective  and  satisfactory  and  no  modification  of  them  is 
suggested.  An  important  new  source  of  income  for  such  Programme  Projects  may 
develop  as  cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  various  areas  in¬ 
creases  (see  paragraph  49). 
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Section  III 

Proposed  Remit  for  a  Structure  Committee 
to  be  appointed  for  the  post-Uppsala  period 


58.  After  twenty  years  of  life  together  the  member  churches  need  to  review 
their  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  meaning  of  their  membership  in  it. 

59.  They  need  to  consider  what  it  means  for  the  World  Council  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  common  life  of  the  churches  that  it  has  moved  away  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Atlantic  that  gave  it  birth,  towards  the  third  world;  that 
the  Orthodox  Churches  play  a  decisively  larger  role  in  its  life;  and  that  after 
Vatican  II  it  is  in  a  steadily  ramifying  partnership  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
other  non-member  churches  . 

60.  They  need  to  consider  what  are  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  World 
Council  functions;  how  its  life  can  be  renewed  from  fresh  springs  of  life  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  world;  how  the  influence  of  official  leaders  of  the  churches 
(who  are  mostly  clerical)  can  best  be  balanced  with  men  and  women,  especially 
younger  men  and  women,  whose  primary  field  of  Christian  service  is  in  the 
world;  and  what  is  the  specific  role  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  what  kinds  of  person  should  be  invited  to  its  service. 

61.  They  need  to  assess  with  discriminating  sensitivity  the  fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  impulses  of  world  mission,  of  faith  and  order,  of  life  and  work,  of  Christian 
service  to  men  in  need,  and  of  concern  for  international  affairs  which  have  been 
the  concern  of  the  Council  from  the  beginning;  to  take  into  careful  account  the 
danger  that  «new  occasions  teach  new  duties»  and  that  time  may  have  «made 
ancient  good  uncouth»;  and  for  this  reason  (even  more  than  because  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  ever  have  sufficient  resources 
to  enable  it  to  undertake  all  that  it  would  wish  to  undertake)  to  consider  how 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  can  be  both  faithful  and  flexible  in  its  response 
to  the  calling  of  God. 

62.  In  the  light  of  these  convictions  the  Central  Committee  believes  that  the 
Fourth  Assembly  should  provide  for  a  major  study  of  structure  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  its  findings  by  the  new  Central  Committee.  This  study  should  in¬ 
clude  the  following  points  but  must  not  be  limited  to  them. 

The  Spiritual  style  of  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

63.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  has,  thus  far,  grown  up  preponderantly 
(though  never  exclusively)  in  the  West,  and  has  been  financed  and  led  to  a  large 
extent  from  Western  Europe  and  North  America:  that  era  has  passed.  Any  new 
Committee  on  Structure  must  consider  the  implications  of  this  fact.  As  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Structure,  it  will  not  easily  grapple  with  questions  of  worship  and  the 
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spiritual  life,  or  with  our  differing  assumptions  about  the  way  in  which  Chris¬ 
tians  live  together  in  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  it  should  ask  itself  whether  in 
the  life  of  the  Council,  its  Assembly,  its  committees  and  its  headquarters,  there 
are  unexamined  ways  of  doing  things  or  leaving  them  undone,  which  render  the 
Council  a  place  in  which  Orthodox  Christians,  Christians  from  the  people’s 
democracies,  and  Christians  from  the  third  world  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Pacific,  do  not  easily  feel  at  home,  and  whether  there  are 
implications  in  this  for  the  structure  of  the  World  Council. 

Regionalism 

64.  During  the  last  few  years,  regional  conferences  have  developed  in  Asia, 
the  Pacific,  Africa,  Europe  and  Latin  America  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  plans  the  appointment  of  a  senior  staff  member  to  care  for  relations 
with  Regional  and  National  Councils.  The  time  is  ripe  for  considering  whether 
the  World  Council  should  depend  more  than  it  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  past 
on  initiatives  from  regions  and  nations;  what  type  of  responsibilities  it  should  be 
expected  would  be  undertaken  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  what  by 
regional  bodies,  and  what  are  the  implications  for  the  structure  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  of  these  and  similar  considerations? 

Relations  with  non-member  churches  and  confessional  bodies 

65.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  can  in  principle  never  cease  to  offer  its 
standing  invitation  to  non-member  churches  to  enter  into  membership  or  to  work 
for  closer  relations  with  them,  and  with  the  world  organizations  which  unite 
families  of  churches.  This  network  of  relationships  is  never  static  and  new 
opportunities  of  fruitful  cooperation  present  themselves  almost  daily,  not  least 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  How  should  the  structure  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  be  modified  to  enable  it  to  pursue  with  the  most  practical  effect 
and  least  burden  of  extra  work  and  finance  these  opportunities  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  Evangelical  Churches  and  organizations  not  now  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  with  the  organs  of  the  world 
families  of  churches,  including  the  Orthodox?  This  will  require  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  handling  of  the  increasing  volume  of  work  arising  from  the  Joint 
Working  Group  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  its  successor. 

The  character  of  the  Assembly  and  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches 

66.  The  periodic  Assemblies  of  a  world  body  whose  more  than  two  hundred 
member  bodies  are  of  varying  size  and  character,  cannot  but  be  very  large,  and 
therefore  not  easily  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  business  and  to  be  a  rewarding  experience  for  those  who  attend.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Structure  should  consider  the  nature  of  an  Assembly,  and  how  it  can 
be  improved;  its  composition,  with  special  reference  both  to  the  detailed  alloca¬ 
tion  of  delegate  seats  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  and  to  the  inclusion  of  a  greater 
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proportion  of  lay  men  and  women,  and  of  persons  under  35;  its  authority  over 
the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  relation  to  securing  the  possibility 
of  dynamic  change  when  the  situation  calls  for  it  in  periods  between  one  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  next;  its  relationship,  especially  in  programme  and  membership,  to 
world  consultations,  conferences,  and  the  world  meetings  of  its  Commissions. 


The  Committee  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

67.  The  Committee  on  Structure  should  consider  the  present  hierarchy  of 
committees  —  the  Assembly;  the  Central  Committee;  the  Executive  Committee 
(and  the  Praesidium);  the  Commissions;  the  Divisional  Committees;  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committees.  Questions  that  arise  include  the  following: 

a)  The  relations  between  church  representation  and  legislative  authority  and 
responsibility  and  between  ecclesiastical  control  and  lay  professional  expertise 
and  insight. 

b)  The  relations  between  the  powers  of  a  departmental  committee  and  of  a 
divisional  committee  (and  Commission  if  any)  above  it. 

c)  The  relations  between  e.  g.  a  departmental  committee  and  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittees  called  by  a  department. 

d)  The  question  whether  all  activities  of  the  Council  require  a  committee, 
meeting  every  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  of  the  present  type,  or  whether  in 
some  cases  the  interests  of  the  Council  and  the  member  churches  would  be 
better  served  in  some  other  way. 

e)  The  question,  of  very  great  importance,  of  how  the  committees  needed  can 
in  practice  secure  an  attendance  more  fully  representative  geographically  and 
confessionally  and  also  of  the  varied  energies  and  enthusiasms,  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  insight,  within  the  churches. 


The  relationship  of  the  units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

68.  In  the  light  of  its  understanding  of  the  kind  of  World  Council  which  the 
member  churches  now  need,  and  of  the  junctions  which  they  entrust  to  it,  a  new 
Committee  on  Structure  will  need  to  address  itself  to  a  number  of  detailed 
structural  questions  affecting  the  various  units  of  the  World  Council.  Among 
these  are: 

a)  The  function  and  character  of  the  General  Secretariat. 

b)  The  consideration  of  the  present  pattern  of  organization  by  divisions  and 
departments,  and  whether  it  requires  revision. 

c)  The  character  and  place  of  study  and  research  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  related  questions  of  whether  the  promotion  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  study  is  best  handled  through  a  Division  of  Studies  or  by  a  senior 
appointment  in  the  General  Secretariat,  or  otherwise. 
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c)  The  desirability  of  certain  functions  such  as  that  of  mutual  service  being 
discharged  for  all  the  units  of  the  World  Council  by  special  units  for  the 
purpose,  attached  (like  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Communication)  to  the  General  Secretariat. 

e)  A  question  of  whether  any  new  functions  or  new  emphasis  on  old  func¬ 
tions  (e.  g.  general  education  or  theological  education)  may  require  structural 
change. 

f)  The  examination  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  Theological  Education 
Fund,  Christian  Literature  Fund,  Christian  Medical  Commission  with  a  view 
to  seeing  what  kinds  of  task  are  best  undertaken  by  bodies  with  a  greater 
measure  of  independence  than  a  division  or  department. 

g)  The  question  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  undertaking  of  a  study  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  and  if  so  how  and  by  whom  it 
should  be  undertaken. 

h)  The  examination  and  clarification  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as  «division», 
«department»,  «office»,  «secretariat»,  «desk». 


The  Financing  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

69.  The  Committee  on  Structure  will  need  to  consider  the  proper  balance 
between  the  funds  contributed  by  the  member  churches  and  those  sought  other¬ 
wise  (whether  from  within  the  churches  or  outside  from  foundations  and  else¬ 
where)  and  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  (reached  by  it  or  laid  down 
by  the  Central  Committee)  consider  further  the  budgetary  system  and  the  place 
of  cognate  budgets  and  of  special  funds. 


New  York  Office 

70.  The  Committee  on  Structure  should  consider  whether  a  regional  office  in 
New  York  is  needed  and  (if  so)  clarify  the  grounds  for  its  retention,  the  finan¬ 
cial  implications,  the  responsibilities  to  be  entrusted  to  it,  and  its  relationships 
with  the  United  States  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


71.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  direct  its  Central  Committee  to  conduct  a  major  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  Council  to  begin  in  1969,  giving  it  full  authority,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  implement  its  findings  so  far  as  may  be  possible  by  January  1, 
1972. 
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Appendix  1 


Associate  General  Secretary 
for  Relationships  with  National  and  Regional  Councils 
Suggested  Job  Description  and  Budget 


Job  Description 

1.  His  primary  responsibility  would  be  to  promote  mutually  stimulating  and 
helpful  relationships  within  the  whole  field  assigned  to  him: 

a)  between  WCC  member  churches  and  National  Councils  of  Churches  (NCC) 

b)  between  NCC’s  and  Regional  Councils 

c)  between  NCC’s  themselves 

d)  between  NCC’s  and  the  WCC 

e)  between  Regional  Councils  and  the  WCC. 

He  would  work  in  close  cooperation  with  any  secretaries  appointed  by 
Regional  Councils  in  the  same  field,  and  with  all  WCC  Executive  Secretaries 
in  liaison  with  National  Christian  Councils. 

2.  After  adequate  study  and  experience,  he  should  propose  ways  of  rationaliz¬ 
ing  the  existing  patterns  of  relationships  between  the  Councils,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  WCC  and  the  Commission  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  on  the 
other. 

3.  He  should  seek  to  assist  in  the  strengthening  of  weak  councils;  help  in  the 
formation  of  councils  which  should,  but  do  not  yet,  exist;  and  encourage  towards 
formal  relationships  with  the  WCC  (or  regional  councils)  those  councils  which 
have  not  yet  seen  their  way  towards  any  kind  of  formal  affiliation. 

4.  He  should  represent  the  overall  concerns,  and  totality  of  interests,  of  the 
World  Council  to  the  national  councils.  (Most  WCC  Secretaries  have,  of  course, 
as  their  primary  responsibility  the  representing  of  the  concerns  of  their  own 
department  or  division.)  His  special  task  would  be  (a)  to  ascertain  what  re¬ 
sources  of  the  World  Council  could  be  matched  with  the  real  needs  and  interests 
of  national  councils  themselves  and  (b)  to  help  all  councils  to  see  their  tasks 
within  a  fully  ecumenical  vision  and  perspective. 

5.  Equally  or  more  important,  he  should  represent  the  concerns  of  national 
councils  in  the  thinking  of  the  World  Council,  particularly  at  staff  level. 

6.  Although  financial  concerns  would  definitely  not  be  his  top  priority,  he 
might  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  suggest  a  more  suitable  and  efficient  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources.  (After  a  year  or  two  of  careful  study,  he  might  be  able  to 
recommend  how  a  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  could  be  raised  and  allocated  without 
doing  as  much  harm  as  good!) 
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7.  It  would  be  his  responsibility  to  organize  worthwhile  meetings  between 
officers  and  staff  of  national  and  regional  councils  and  of  the  World  Council, 
to  act  as  a  contact  person,  whenever  required,  for  NCC  secretaries  correspond¬ 
ing  with,  or  visiting,  the  World  Council;  and  to  suggest  how  WCC  staff  could 
effect  a  better  world  coverage  in  their  travels. 

8.  Apart  from  subjects  for  study  already  suggested,  there  would  be  others 
which  could  also  be  helpfully  worked  at  from  this  particular  vantage  point,  such 
as  the  allocation  of  seats  to  a  World  Council  Assembly,  on  the  practical  side,  and 
principles  of  conciliar  cooperation  and  operation  within  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment,  on  the  theoretical  side. 

9.  Other  practical  ways  of  service  could  be  added  —  e.  g.  promotion  of  the 
right  kinds  of  ecumenical  publication  in  the  right  places  (this  would  include 
NCC  periodicals,  study  centre  bulletins,  regional  theological  journals,  as  well  as 
WCC  publications). 


Budget 


1.  The  following  annual  budget 

is  suggested: 

Salaries 

$15  000 

Travel 

5  000 

Committee  Meeting 

7  000 

Office  Expenses 

3  000 

Unforeseen 

5  000 

Total 

$35  000 

After  the  first  two  or  three  years,  a  little  less  travel  could  be  done,  but 
the  money  thus  saved  would  almost  certainly  be  required  for  an  additional 
clerical  secretary,  in  view  of  the  services  which  would  by  then  have  been 
developed. 

2.  At  least  $10  000  towards  this  budget  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  councils  in  association  with  the  WCC  and  it  would  be  good  if 
their  contributions  could  be  greater,  up  to  50  %  of  the  total. 


Appendix  2 

Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 
Aims  and  Functions 

as  approved  by  Central  Committee,  January,  1965 

The  aim  of  the  Department  shall  be  through  ecumenical  study  and  consulta¬ 
tion,  to  serve  the  churches  in  fulfilling  their  evangelistic  calling  and  task,  and 
to  further  the  Church’s  whole  world  mission. 
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The  junctions  of  the  Department  shall  be: 

a)  to  undertake  studies  concerning  the  witness  of  the  Church  to  those  outside 
its  life,  and  concerning  the  relationship  of  renewal  within  the  Church  to  the 
task  of  evangelism; 

b)  to  study  the  nature  of  the  world  missionary  task,  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  churches,  including  the  role  played  by  special  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies,  and  means  of  fulfilling  the  task  more  effectively; 

c)  to  undertake,  at  its  discretion,  such  special  studies  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  by  member  churches  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  by  councils  related  to  the  Commission; 

d)  to  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in,  and  to  assist  in  coordination  of,  studies 
of  questions  relating  to  evangelism  and  to  the  full  missionary  task; 

e)  to  keep  the  churches  informed  about  important  developments  within  the 
field  of  these  studies. 


Appendix  3 

Executive  Staff  needed  for  Operations  under  the  General  Budget 

in  the  Post-Uppsala  Period 

if  the  Recommendations  of  the  Structure  Committee  are  accepted 


1.  General  Secretary's  Office: 

a)  General  Secretary  and  Staff.  Present  staff  —  General  Secretary  plus  two 
half-time  Assistant  General  Secretaries.  After  Uppsala  —  General  Secretary 
plus  one  full-time  and  one  half-time  Assistant  General  Secretaries. 

b)  Secretary  for  relationships  with  councils.  New  post  —  Associate  General 
Secretary  for  relationships  with  national  and  regional  councils. 

2.  General  Units 

a)  New  York  Office.  No  change. 

b)  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  Uncertain  pending 
development  of  plans  for  programme  and  structure  of  CCIA  post-Uppsala. 
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c)  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration.  No  change. 

d)  Library.  No  change. 


e)  Department  of  Communication 
Director 

Senior  Press  Officer  (new  post) 
Secretary  for  Radio/TV 
Secretary  for  Film  and  Visual  Arts 
Secretary  for  Translation 
Publications  Secretary 
Thus,  existing  staff  plus  one  new  post. 


3.  Division  of  Studies 

(See  footnote  to  heading  of  paragraph  36.) 

a)  Divisional  staff.  Director  of  Division,  who  will  also  be  an  Associate 
General  Secretary.  Post  at  present  vacant  and  responsibility  carried  by  Director 
of  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  as  Acting  Director  of  Division  of  Studies. 

c)  Faith  and  Order.  At  present  three  Secretaries  plus  2  seconded  staff  as  ad¬ 
ditional  Secretaries.  No  change. 

e)  Church  and  Society.  At  present  two  Secretaries  plus  one  voluntary  staff 
member  as  additional  Secretary.  No  change. 

f)  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism.  At  present  one  full-time  Secretary. 
After  Uppsala  two  Secretaries. 


4.  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  (But  see  paragraph  44) 

a)  Divisional  staff.  Director  of  Division,  who  is  also  an  Associate  General 
Secretary.  No  change. 

b)  Youth.  At  present  three  Secretaries.  No  change.  In  addition  the  following 
staff  work  with  the  Youth  Department:  two  Secretaries  for  Work  Camps; 
one  Secretary  for  World  Youth  Projects;  and  one  Youth  Secretary  for  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education. 

c)  Laity.  At  present  two  Secretaries.  No  change. 

d)  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women.  At  present  one  Secretary  plus  one  extra 
Secretary  financed  under  Programme  Project  procedures.  After  Uppsala,  two 
Secretaries. 

e)  Education.  New  office.  After  Uppsala  three  Secretaries  all  financed  under 
Programme  Project  procedures  or  seconded. 

f)  Ecumenical  Institute.  At  present,  professorial  staff  of  three.  After  Uppsala, 
professorial  staff  of  four. 
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Appendix  4 


World  Council  of  Churches 

Suggested  «Model  General  Budget»  for  Post-Uppsala  Period 


General  Note:  This  «Model  General  Budget»  is  set  out  in  the  general  form, 
based  on  present  organizational  structure,  which  has  been  used  in  the  period  1962/ 
68  and  comparative  figures  are  given  for  the  1967  budget.  The  deployment  of 
staff  may,  however,  as  indicated  in  the  text  of  the  report,  be  less  rigidly  according 
to  departmental  units  in  the  post-Uppsala  period  than  was  the  case  in  the  pre- 
Uppsala  period. 


1.  General  Secretary's  Office: 


1967 

Budget 

$ 


Suggested 

Model  General  Budget 
for  1969/71 


a)  General  Secretary  and  staff 

87  766 

95  000 

b)  Secretary  for  relationships  with 

councils 

— 

35  000 

less:  minimum  contribution  from 

councils 

— 

10  000 

25  000 

c)  Central  and  Executive 

Committee  meetings 

18  692 

50  000 

General  Units: 

a)  New  York  Office 

97  000 

100  000 

b)  Commission  of  the  Churches 

on  International  Affairs 

75  000 

75  000 

c)  Finance  and  Administration 

71  661 

75  000 

d)  Library 

40  094 

44  000 

e)  (Information) 

80  491 

(Translation)  Communication 

12  979 

(125  630) 

137  000 

(Publications) 

32  160 

3.  Division  of  Studies 


a)  Divisional  Staff 

23  028 

30  000 

b)  Committee  Meetings 

2  804 

5  000 

c)  Faith  and  Order 

64  036 

65  000 

d)  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

meetings 

9  850 

5  000 

e)  Church  and  Society 

48  108 

50  000 

f)  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 

29  509 

40  000 

g)  (Race  Relations) 

6  180 

— 

(Religious  Liberty) 

20  911 

— 

(204  426) 

(195  000) 
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Budget 

Suggested 

1967 

Model  General  Budget 

for  1969/71 

$ 

<ft 

$  nP 

4.  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

a)  Divisional  staff 

21  320 

30  000 

b)  Committee  meetings 

4  673 

5  000 

c)  Youth 

65  911 

66  500 

d)  Laity 

38  014 

40  000 

e)  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women 

27  920 

40  000 

f)  Office  of  Education —  financed  by 

special  resources 

— 

— 

(157  838) 

(181  500) 

g)  Ecumenical  Institute 

131  893 

140  000 

(289  731) 

(321  500) 

5.  Contributions  to: 

a)  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 

10  000 

10  000 

b)  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

7  500 

7  500 

6.  Allocations  to: 

a)  General  Reserve 

— 

25  000 

b)  Assembly  Reserve 

— 

30  000 

7.  Amortisation  of  Accumulated  Deficit 

on  General  Budget  to  end  1968 

— 

— 

8.  Contingencies 

2  500 

10  000 

1  030  000 

1  200  000 

9.  Provision  for  Inflation  (10  °/oj 

— 

120  000 

Total  General  Budget 

1  030  000 

1  320  000 

Brief  Commentary  on  Assumptions  Underlying  Suggested 
« Model  General  Budget»  for  Post-Uppsala  Period 


General 

All  figures  in  the  suggested  «model  General  Budget»  for  the  post-Uppsala 
period  are  based  upon  prices,  costs  and  salaries  in  1967.  Provision  for  inflation  is 
added  as  an  additional  last  item  in  the  budget. 
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1.  General  Secretary’s  Office: 

a)  General  Secretary  and  staff 

In  1967  two  half-time  Assistant  General  Secretaries.  Increase  represents  pro¬ 
vision  for  one  full-time  and  one  half-time  Assistant  General  Secretary. 

b)  Secretary  for  relationships  with  councils 
See  paragraph  33  of  report. 

c)  Central  and  Executive  Committee  meetings 

Whereas  for  1967  only  $18  692  was  budgeted,  actual  expense  was  nearer 
$42  500.  The  adequate  handling  of  the  three  official  languages  greatly  increases 
expense.  The  Central  Committee  will  be  enlarged  in  membership  after  Uppsala 
and  this  will  further  increase  expense. 

2.  General  Units 

a)  New  York  Office 

Actual  expenses  in  1967  will  be  about  $100  000. 

b)  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

There  may  be  possibilities  of  strengthening  the  work  of  CCIA  after  Uppsala 
by  using  help  from  world  confessional  bodies. 

c)  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration 

The  General  Budget  bears  one  third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Department.  Some 
increase  above  1967  budget  is  already  committed. 

d)  Library 

Some  increase  is  necessary  in  the  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  books. 

e)  Department  of  Communication 

This  Department  combines  the  old  Information  Department  and  the  Translation 
and  Publications  Sections.  There  will  be  an  additional  staff  post  of  Senior 
Press  Officer. 

3.  Division  of  Studies 

a)  Divisional  Staff 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  full-time  Director.  See  footnote  to  heading 
preceding  paragraph  36. 

b)  Committee  Meetings 

Expense  in  1967  was  lower  than  usual  because  the  cost  of  participants’  travel 
could,  in  some  cases,  be  charged  in  part  to  the  Assembly  Budget. 

c)  Faith  and  Order 
Virtually  no  change  suggested. 

d)  Faith  and  Order  Commission  Meetings 

The  1967  expense  was  high  because  the  annual  allocations  to  a  reserve  for 
the  cost  of  Commission  meetings  were  inadequate  to  provide  resources  to  cover 
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the  cost  of  the  Bristol  Commission  meeting  and  special  additional  provision 
was  made  in  the  1967  budget.  It  is  suggested  that  $5  000  per  annum  be  set 
aside  in  future,  as  compared  with  $2  000  per  annum  in  the  years  since  New 
Delhi. 

e)  Department  on  Church  and  Society 
Virtually  no  change. 

f)  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  staff  of  two  Secretaries  and  that,  as  with 
other  normal  departments  with  two  Secretaries,  total  cost  will  be  about 
$40  000. 

g)  Secretariats  for  Race  Relations  and  for  Religious  Liberty 

These  positions  are  at  present  unfilled.  It  is  clear  that  these  concerns  will  need 
continuing  attention  and  work  in  the  period  following  Uppsala.  It  is  foreseen 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  by  means  other  than  appointing  staff  to  these 
Secretariats.  (See  paragraph  10  of  report.) 


4.  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

a)  Divisional  Staff 

The  post  of  Divisional  Director  was  vacant  for  a  part  of  1967.  As  in  the  case 
of  Division  of  Studies,  a  budget  of  $30  000  is  provided  for  a  full-time  Director. 

b)  Committee  Meetings 
See  note  3  (b)  above. 

c)  Youth  Department 
Virtually  no  change. 

d)  Laity  Department 
Virtually  no  change. 

e)  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and 
Society 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  two  Secretaries,  handling  both  the  traditional 
concerns  and  also  the  newly  developed  concerns  for  family  life  and  marriage 
counselling. 

f)  Office  of  Education 

See  paragraphs  42  and  43  of  report. 


g)  Ecumenical  Institute 

Provision  is  made  to  raise  the  professorial  staff  from  three  in  1967  to  four. 
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’>.  a)  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 
No  change. 

b)  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

No  change.  The  position  may  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  further 
examination  of  this  problem  by  the  Department  of  Communication. 


6.  a)  Allocation  to  General  Reserve 

It  is  suggested,  for  two  reasons,  that  the  annual  allocation  should  be  raised 
from  the  present  level  of  $20  000  to  $25  000  per  annum.  The  latter  figure  was 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee 
in  August,  1967.  The  reasons  are: 

i)  If  $20  000  was  adequate  in  1949,  it  is  not  adequate  to-day.  Annual 
allocations  of  $20  000  may  well  not  suffice  even  to  keep  the  General 
Reserve  at  the  same  proportion  of  the  rising  annual  budget  between 
Uppsala  and  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

ii)  No  allocations  to  the  General  Reserve  are  being  made  for  the  three 
years  1966  to  1968. 

b)  Allocation  to  Reserve  for  Expenses  of  the  Fifth  Assembly 

No  change  by  comparison  with  the  model  budget  adopted  by  New  Delhi. 


7.  Amortisation  of  Accumulated  Deficit  on  General  Budget  to  End  1968 

No  provision  is  included  in  the  budget.  If,  however,  there  is  an  accumulated 
deficit  on  operations  under  the  General  Budget  to  the  end  of  1968,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  amortize  that  deficit  over  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Uppsala  Assembly. 


8.  Contingencies 

The  suggested  figure  of  $10  000  is  symbolic  rather  than  significant. 


9.  Provision  for  Inflation 

All  figures  for  individual  budget  lines  are  based  upon  1967  operating  expenses. 
An  item  representing  10  °/o  of  all  other  items  has  been  included  as  the  last  item 
in  the  budget  for  provision  against  inflation.  This  provision  needs  to  cover 
all  increase  in  expense  arising  from  inflation  after  1967.  It  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  a  10  %  provision  is  sufficient.  It  should,  however,  be  adequate  to  cover 
needs  for  rising  costs,  salaries,  prices,  etc.  at  least  until  some  time  in  1970. 
It  is  rather  improbable  that  a  provision  of  10  °/o  will  cover  needs  to  the  end 
of  1971.  Furthermore,  after  a  request  for  a  general  increase  in  contributions 
beginning  in  1969,  it  seems  clear  that  no  request  can  be  made  for  a  further 
general  increase  in  contributions  starting  earlier  than  in  1972. 
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Appendix  XI 


The  Church  and  the  Media  of  Mass  Communication 


Preamble 

This  statement  is  addressed  to  the  churches  because  they  share  responsibility 
for  the  media.  Christians  are  at  work  in  them.  Church  life  is  deeply  influenced 
by  them.  The  world  to  which  the  Church  addresses  the  Good  News  of  Christ 
cannot  be  understood  without  understanding  them. 

It  is  a  brief  statement  and  cannot  claim  to  do  justice  to  the  media  in  their 
full  scope  and  diversity.  While  much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  impact  of 
mass  communication  we  still  know  very  little  about  how  it  affects  man. 

In  our  time,  television,  radio,  communication  satellites,  films,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  records,  books  and  magnetic  tapes  have  acquired  a  prominent  place. 
These  media  supply  the  sinews  of  the  modern  world:  without  them  a  techno¬ 
logical  society  would  quickly  perish;  indeed  without  them  it  would  never  have 
been  born. 

The  distribution  of  the  media  is  world-wide.  In  different  parts  of  the  world 
they  differ  in  their  structure  and  are  at  varying  stages  of  development.  Their 
effects,  too,  will  vary  from  country  to  country  and  from  culture  to  culture.  Each 
medium  has  its  own  characteristics  and  function  and  requires  detailed  differenti¬ 
ated  analysis. 

Once  again  all  churches  are  exposed  to  mass  communication.  Different 
churches  relate  to  the  media  in  different  ways:  some  are  deeply  involved  in 
study  and  action;  others  simply  use  the  media  whenever  they  have  access  to 
them;  yet  others  have  little  or  no  access  to  them  and  no  discussion  about  their 
use. 

So  far  as  broadcasting  is  concerned  the  differences  of  approach  are  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  political  structure  of  the  country  or  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  controls  governing  the  media.  In  some  countries  where  broadcasting  is  in  the 
open  commercial  market  there  is  unhindered  access  for  the  churches  which  can 
afford  the  price.  In  other  countries  where  commercial  broadcasting  is  regulated 
by  law,  even  churches  which  could  afford  it  may  do  so  only  in  terms  of  well 
defined  conditions;  in  other  countries  where  the  broadcasting  institutions  are 
publicly  owned,  the  churches  have  access  by  negotiation  or  as  represented  through 
policy  and  staff.  In  countries  where  the  broadcasting  institutions  are  government 
controlled,  access  is  permitted  to  the  churches  in  accordance  with  governmental 
policy.  Finally,  there  are  countries  where  some  of  the  means  of  broadcasting  are 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  churches  themselves. 

In  so  complex  a  situation  the  churches  would  be  wise  to  abandon  their  tradi¬ 
tional  suspicion  of  the  media  and  to  accept  or  seek  a  firm  partnership  with 
those  people  who  are  creating,  producing,  using  and  evaluating  the  modern  com¬ 
munication  systems. 
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This  statement  is  therefore  a  call  for  involvement,  based  on  concern,  not  a 
definitive  report  based  on  exhaustive  study. 

Impact  on  Society 

This  communication  revolution  is  part  of  the  current  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  expansion:  in  its  own  way  it  accelerates  the  pace  and  magnifies  the  scale 
of  technological  change.  It  has  changed  the  ways  men  cope  with  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  it  may  be  changing  the  way  they  perceive  reality.  In  some  countries 
television  is  widely  used  to  teach  children  and,  as  the  use  of  teaching  machines 
increases,  the  relationship  of  the  teacher  to  the  taught  is  being  redefined.  The 
transistor  set  is  a  constant  and,  for  some,  an  authoritative  companion  in  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.  The  media  transport  news,  entertainment, 
education,  art  and  propaganda  across  political  and  cultural  borders,  and  expose 
people  to  diverse  value  systems  and  ways  of  life.  Communications  industries  are 
a  vital  sector  of  national  economics.  They  display  and  advertise  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices;  they  influence  style  and  fashion  and  so  they  play  an  important,  if  ambiguous 
role  in  any  complex  economic  system. 


/.  The  Role  of  the  Media 
Media  require  Big  Organizations 

The  media  are  costly  in  terms  of  both  money  and  creative  talent.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  provision  of  products  of  a  relatively  professional  standard  requires  the 
cooperation  of  highly  trained  specialists  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  Thus  increas¬ 
ingly  the  major  part  of  the  output  can  only  be  sustained  by  large  institutions  with 
a  tendency  therefore  towards  monopoly.  Relatively  small  groups  of  people  wield 
very  great  responsibilities,  with  all  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  use  of  such 
power. 

A  Shrinking  World 

The  great  expansion  of  information,  the  contact  with  people  far  away,  the 
many  new  kinds  of  recreation  and  more  time  off  work  all  have  their  effect. 
Mass  produced  and  therefore  low  cost  equipment,  together  with  the  increase  in 
leisure  for  its  use,  has  opened  the  way  for  a  new  understanding  of  other  people’s 
ways  of  thinking  and  behaving  and  so  contribute  to  new  styles  of  living. 

Quite  apart  from  the  crucial  question  of  whether  these  media  are  being  prop¬ 
erly  used,  their  advent  has  made  the  world  a  smaller  place  and  has  put  pressure 
on  the  old-established  patterns.  Tradition  is  no  longer  as  authoritative,  values  no 
longer  go  unquestioned,  truth  no  longer  seems  self-evident. 

Two  factors  determine  whether  these  changes  will  enrich  or  inhibit  life;  how 
the  media  are  organized  and  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  men  are  willing 
to  learn  to  master  them. 

The  media  can  enrich  human  life  considerably.  They  have  done  it  for  many 
of  us.  As  never  before  they  make  it  possible  for  men  to  share  experience  with 
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the  hope  that  men  may  grow  in  awareness,  understanding  and  compassion.  The 
media  provide  some  of  the  bone  structure  for  a  responsible  world  society.  The 
sufferings  of  others  are  swiftly  known  and  may  be  quickly  alleviated. 

The  crucial  issues  of  our  time  are  discussed  before  all  people.  Minority  views 
can  be  given  a  public  airing.  New  proposals  and  plans  can  be  openly  debated. 
Cultural  treasures  can  be  circulated  en  masse  in  what  can  be  described  as 
«museums  without  walls».  Moribund  traditions  can  become  living  knowledge.  It 
is  possible  that  senses  which  have  lain  dormant  as  a  result  of  the  development 
of  a  primarily  verbal  or  literate  culture  may  be  quickened. 

The  media  can  do  these  things  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will.  It 
is  almost  banal  to  note  that  a  smaller  world  is  not  necessarily  a  more  peaceful 
world.  Whilst  mass  communications  can  widen  taste  and  appreciation,  they  can 
also  congeal  culture  at  a  very  low  level  indeed.  Too  much  information  can  dull 
discernment.  Powerful  minorities  can  pervert  the  media  for  limited  or  selfish 
purposes.  The  knowledge  that  the  masses  are  suffering  can  stimulate  the  rich  to 
spend  more  on  walls  to  protect  themselves.  The  fact  that  high  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  can  be  known  increases  expectation  amongst  the  poor  and  may  increase  re¬ 
pression.  The  need  for  a  careful  balance  between  the  demands  for  national  sav¬ 
ings  and  investment  and  consumption  in  developing  countries  can  be  frustrated 
by  foreign  mass  communication  which  is  dominated  by  a  commercial  outlook. 

The  Social  Functions  of  the  Media 

The  media  should  be  evaluated  primarily  in  terms  of  their  social  function. 
Every  society  needs  forms  of  communication  with  the  necessary  power  and  flex¬ 
ibility  both  to  establish  its  sense  of  social  awareness  and  to  express  itself  to  itself. 
Press,  radio,  film,  television,  have  an  important  role  to  play  as  the  agora  and 
town  meeting  of  technological  society. 

The  media  play  their  part  alongside  the  organs  of  government  and  political 
expression.  They  can  help  people  to  know  and  appraise  issues  which  affect  them. 
In  so  far  as  they  stand  over  against  the  legislation  they  can  call  attention  to 
injustice,  corruption,  or  bureaucratic  neglect.  They  can  contribute  to  responsible 
international  relationships  by  providing  a  more  objective  critique  than  that  of 
narrow  sectional  or  national  interest. 

Media  and  Economic  Change 

This  proper  democratic  function  can  be  distorted  under  particular  pressures: 
when  the  people  at  large  have  no  access  to  them;  when  a  political  or  racialist 
minority  deny  access  to  them;  where  access  to  them  is  so  expensive  that  only  the 
rich  can  campaign  for  public  office,  or  where  they  are  used  to  manipulate  rather 
than  inform. 

The  media  have  an  important  effect  on  international  economic  life,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  they  stimulate  international  trade  and  commerce.  They  contribute  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  poor.  Poverty  of  itself  has  rarely  been  a  revolutionary 
factor.  The  impetus  for  change  has  usually  come  when  men  become  aware  that 
higher  standards  are  possible  and  cease  to  remain  resigned  to  their  lot.  Every 
radio  in  an  African  hut,  every  newspaper  in  an  Indian  town,  every  TV  set  in 
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Latin  America  can  spell  out  the  message  that  poverty  is  not  inevitable.  Every¬ 
where  the  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  bring  the  facts  of  under-development  home. 
In  particular  it  is  impossible  for  the  rich  to  watch  TV  without  becoming  aware 
of  or  evading  the  facts  that  millions  live  in  misery  and  die  with  nothing.  The 
domination  of  the  media  by  the  rich  countries  produces  an  ambiguity  in  their 
effects.  On  the  one  hand  they  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent,  and  on  the  other  they 
nourish  an  appetite  for  consumption  that  makes  the  gradual  national  development 
essential  in  poor  countries  even  harder. 

Media  and  Education 

The  media  have  an  important  role  in  both  formal  and  informal  educa¬ 
tion.  Reasonably  priced  paper-backs  and  language-teaching  records  are  obvious 
examples.  School  broadcasting  is  a  normal  provision  in  many  countries.  Popular 
education,  and  in  particular  literacy  campaigns,  are  helped  more  and  more  by 
radio  and  television.  The  classical  repertoire  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  theatre 
have  been  made  available  to  millions,  who  until  recently  have  had  little  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  or  hearing  them. 

But  the  media  can  also  stultify  men’s  growth.  This  tends  to  happen  wherever 
their  overriding  interest  is  commercial  gain,  wherever  they  are  regarded  mainly 
as  instruments  of  propaganda  rather  than  of  information  and  education,  or 
wherever  they  are  content  with  cheap  and  unadventurous  programmes  rather 
than  creative  and  imaginative  entertainment.  Unless  the  public  and  national 
leadership  is  alive  to  the  positive  educational  potential  of  the  media,  their  pro¬ 
tests  will  be  too  little  and  will  come  too  late.  When  broadcasting  is  in  the 
control  of  men  primarily  interested  in  selling  goods,  or  of  governments  mainly 
interested  in  the  indoctrination  of  their  people,  it  is  unlikely  to  make  its  full 
contribution  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  doors  of  human  creativity. 

The  Need  for  Adult  Programmes 

If  mass  media,  particularly  radio  and  TV,  are  to  be  more  than  merely  the 
means  of  passing  the  time;  if  they  are  to  deal  with  reality,  to  move  and  awaken 
the  imagination,  to  convict  the  conscience,  to  inspire  and  possibly  to  ennoble,  to 
help  men  grow,  there  must  remain  a  place  for  serious  and  adult  programmes. 
On  occasion  such  programmes  may  offend  some  listeners  or  viewers.  Media  which 
never  offend  are  themselves  offensive. 

A  central  problem,  therefore,  of  the  open  media  is  how  responsibly  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  necessary  minimum  of  control  of  material  going  into  the  home  without 
preventing  the  transmission  of  creative  programmes  of  integrity  and  high  quality. 
Flexible  guidelines  for  and  continuous  discussion  of  this  problem,  together  with 
education  of  the  audience,  are  preferable  to  absolute  rules. 

The  Church  is  Affected 

Churchgoers  are  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  media  as  non-churchgoers. 
In  Europe  the  churches  once  had  a  virtual  monopoly  in  social  communication. 
Ever  since  the  spread  of  printing  this  position  has  been  gradually  eroded.  Now 
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that  monopoly  has  been  broken  for  good.  The  pulpit  is  no  longer  the  sole  author¬ 
itative  voice  ordering  and  explaining  public  life.  Other  authorities  voice  their 
views  on  taste  or  morals.  The  church-owned  media  share  in  this  predicament. 
The  media  have  helped  in  the  process  whereby  a  single  system  of  values  and 
meaning  has  been  replaced  by  a  plural  system.  The  churches  have  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  word,  but  speak  as  one  voice  among  many.  These  are  the  facts 
which  should  be  accepted  and  assimilated  if  the  churches  are  to  act  rightly  in 
their  new  situation. 

The  churches  have  also  become  one  amongst  many  groups  which  seek  a  place 
in  the  schedules  of  the  media.  Whilst  the  religious  dimension,  being  part  of  the 
experience  of  men  and  of  the  life  of  society  should  have  its  proper  place,  the 
churches  should  not  demand  special  treatment.  Increasingly  the  churches  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  in  an  open  situation  where  their  message  will  carry  weight 
by  its  own  authenticity,  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say 
and  do  rather  than  from  any  accepted  authority.  The  comparison  with  those  who 
speak  for  other  viewpoints  raises  the  standards  of  thought  and  life  within  the 
churches.  As  a  community  which  makes  universal  claims  the  Church  must  meet 
this  challenge. 

Perhaps  the  churches’  suspicions  of  the  media  as  purveyors  of  other  values 
has  made  it  easier  for  them  to  evade  their  responsibilities  for  caring  about  the 
proper  development  of  the  media.  The  churches  are  involved  as  producers  and 
also,  in  some  countries,  as  owners  of  media.  Too  often  they  use  these  outlets 
primarily  as  extensions  of  their  pulpits  and  parish  bulletins,  and  their  products 
are  often  unworthy  in  terms  of  integrity  and  professional  standards.  Where  they 
engage  in  other  than  religious  communication  they  often  provide  a  poor  imitation 
of  what  others  do  better.  The  challenge  is  to  see  whether  the  churches  can  set 
themselves  standards  of  quality  and  integrity  which  might  serve  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  and  an  example  to  the  communication  industry  of  their  country. 

Christians  are  Affected 

Christians  are  not  exempt  from  the  levelling  influences  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Taboos  are  broken  and  traditional  postures  challenged,  as  factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  other  confessions  and  religions  makes  inroads  into  the  amalgam  of 
ignorance,  fear  and  prejudice.  In  the  pluralist  society  which  the  media  help  to 
create  and  sustain  it  has  become  possible  for  men  to  break  out  of  their  hitherto 
unquestioned  cultural  and  religious  milieu.  The  high  ethical  standards  and  impres¬ 
sive  styles  of  living  based  on  alternative  presuppositions  can  no  longer  be  lightly 
dismissed. 

Other  religions  are  no  longer  presented  through  intermediaries;  they  can  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  the  public  on  a  direct  and  equal  basis.  The  press,  radio  and 
TV  can  of  course  be  used  to  nourish  prejudice,  to  inflame  hatred,  and  to  paint 
the  enemy  in  false  colours.  Even  when  they  are  being  used  with  integrity  they  can 
add  to  the  primitive  and  prejudiced  backlash. 

By  and  large  the  contribution  of  the  media  to  interconfessional  understanding 
has  been  as  important  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press  was  for  the  Reformation.  Different  denominations  had  to  learn 
to  cooperate  as  they  shared  in  work  of  broadcasting  departments  and  religious 
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production.  Members  of  other  groups  became  «acceptable»,  and  as  the  impressive 
quality  of  their  life  became  visible  the  hitherto  unquestioned  singularity  of  one’s 
own  confession  had  to  be  re-examined.  This  process  of  open  and  public  dialogue 
in  which  group  assumptions  long  taken  for  granted  are  at  stake  help  in  the 
movement  from  mutual  hostility  to  a  greater  degree  of  understanding  and  a 
larger  common  vocabulary.  More  inclusive  communities  begin  to  be  superimposed 
on  the  previously  exclusive  loyalties. 

What  Kind  of  Community ? 

The  media  can  create  an  audience  of  their  own.  Nowadays  a  large  number 
of  Christian  adherents  are  not  to  be  found  in  denominational  congregations  but 
are  reminded  of  their  faith  and  in  many  instances  sustained  in  it  by  the  printed 
word,  radio  and  TV.  Sometimes  such  Christians  meet  at  conferences  or  through 
specially  devised  radio,  and  TV  pastorates;  correspondence  courses  on  religion 
are  available  in  many  developing  and  developed  nations.  Sizeable  sums  of  money 
may  be  collected  from  such  audiences:  common  projects  may  be  undertaken  with 
support  from  the  loyal  audience.  This  phenomenon  faces  the  churches  with  a 
problem.  The  relatively  anonymous,  dispersed  and  invisible  community  of  the 
media  cannot  replace  the  actual  corporate  life  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  it  is  the  absence  of  real  community  in  the  congregations  which  contributes 
to  the  emergence  of  such  groups  and  it  is  the  media  which  can  make  available 
the  best  to  the  larger  audience. 

Some  sustained  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  media  and  the 
churches  is  necessary  in  this  respect  if  they  are  to  be  complementary  rather  than 
competitive  in  their  work.  Careful  planning  and  considerable  skill  are  required 
if  the  churches  are  both  to  nourish  their  churchgoing  and  non-churchgoing  people 
and  particularly  if  they  are  to  touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  outside  any 
form  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  faith  no  longer  speaks. 


II.  Theological  Reminders 

It  is  not  easy  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of  these  new  components  in  the 
complex  apparatus  of  human  social  scientific  methods.  They  introduce  stress  and 
uncertainty  into  man’s  decisions;  therefore  they  require  careful  ethical  and  moral 
study.  That  study,  particularly  in  its  theological  aspects,  is  an  urgent  task  for 
the  churches. 

Life  is  Communication 

Communication  is  the  fabric  of  life.  It  is  by  communication  that  we  become 
what  we  are,  both  in  our  corporal  and  our  spiritual  life.  Communication  is  also 
the  way  in  which  God  makes  himself  known  to  man,  and  man  responds  to  God. 

God  speaks,  the  Church  «proclaims»;  our  doctrinal  shorthand  sees  active  and 
creative  communication  as  the  source  and  motivating  force  of  all  life.  In  Jesus 
Christ  God  revealed  himself  to  man  and  made  communion  with  him  possible. 
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The  Incarnation  confirms  communication  as  the  essential  movement  in  history 
reconciling  the  sacred  and  profane.  When  it  worships  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Church  acknowledges  an  ongoing  creative  activity  between  God  and  his  world. 

When  the  fathers  searched  for  a  word  to  suggest  in  human  language  how  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures  within  the  person  of  Christ  are 
related,  they  used  the  word  «communicatio». 

«Communication»  is  Used  in  Many  Ways 

Today  the  word  communication  is  used  in  many  ways.  It  can  mean  quite 
different  things  in  different  contexts.  Under  the  influence  of  anthropological 
studies,  many  theological  writers  on  communication  have  concentrated  on  inti¬ 
mate  inter-relationships  between  person  and  person. 

In  the  social  sciences  communication  deals  in  the  broad  sense  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  connecting  separate  entities.  Dictionaries  and  handbooks  therefore  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  personal  and  social  communication,  which  in  respective  areas 
deal  with  the  skill  to  code  and  decode  messages. 

Very  little,  however,  has  been  done  until  now  in  theology  to  develop  a  view 
on  the  social  media  of  communication,  which  have  often  been  the  object  of 
suspicion. 

But  in  view  of  the  recent  developments  in  inter-disciplinary  study  of  com¬ 
munication,  an  alternative  theological  approach  is  emerging,  which  pays  attention 
to  the  social  function  of  each  medium,  studying  its  influence  on  people,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  identify  such  structures  as  will  make  them  agents  of  man’s  humanization 
of  his  society. 

These  two  theological  approaches  must  be  kept  together. 

Church  and  Media;  a  complex  relation 

The  relation  between  Church  and  media  is  complex.  The  Church  is  primarily 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  reconciliation,  through  the  proclamation  of  God’s 
saving  work  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  His  kenosis  and  his  triumph  must  be 
announced,  his  call  to  all  men  passed  on.  The  message  must  be  preached  and 
enacted  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth,  in  its  relevance  to  modern  man.  It  must 
be  presented  in  symbols  which  are  meaningful  for  the  people  who  are  addressed. 

But  there  is  more.  The  Church  can  only  announce  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
if  it  claims  the  whole  of  man  in  his  community  for  its  Lord.  Therefore  it  must 
care  for  the  structures  of  the  community  and  all  that  influences  them. 

For  the  relation  of  Church  and  media  this  means  that  not  only  the  use,  but 
also  the  structure  and  the  function  of  the  media  require  the  full  involvement  of 
the  Christian  community.  Equal  attention  must  be  given  to  both.  Since  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  the  media  than  to  their  function  and 
structure,  however,  we  want  to  plead  for  sustained  involvement  in  the  latter. 

Communication  as  a  Power 

We  have  seen  that  the  media  of  mass  communication  are  both  a  product  and 
an  accelerator  of  the  process  of  secularization.  We  believe  that  the  power  to 
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communicate  is  given  with  creation  and  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  a  gift  and 
tool  for  man  to  use  in  relation  to  his  neighbour.  Even  though  communication  can 
be  used  to  dehumanize,  dominate,  and  deprive,  this  is  a  debasing  of  a  God-given 
means  to  create  community  by  overcoming  loneliness,  isolation  and  ignorance. 

Like  all  other  powers  which  sustain  our  lives,  the  bitter  element  of  evil  can 
and  does  pervert  information  into  propaganda,  knowledge  into  prejudice,  serv¬ 
ice  into  domination,  understanding  into  contempt.  People  have  made  this  God- 
given  power  of  communication  to  serve  sub-human  ends.  It  sows  hatred,  sustains 
war  and  through  slander  poisons  inter-personal  relationships.  Even  God’s  com¬ 
munication  to  this  world,  revealed  in  the  Bible,  can  be  perverted.  The  law 
can  become  a  slave-master,  prophecy  the  crutch  of  arrogance,  and  wisdom  a 
moralistic  system. 

Christ  himself  had  to  restore  communication  to  its  proper  place.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  unmasked  the  sterile  and  lifeless  use  of  God’s  law  and  opened  the  way  to 
direct  and  living  relationship  between  God  and  his  creation  and  between  people 
in  community. 

Therefore  in  Christ  we  are  invited  to  unmask  all  pseudo-communication 
which  divides  rather  than  unites,  points  to  ourselves  rather  than  others,  sows 
enmity  rather  than  reconciles,  imprisons  rather  than  liberates. 

Modern  means  of  communication  powerfully  stimulate  man’s  coming  of  age. 
This  need  not  frighten  us.  What  is  frightening  is  that  so  few  are  willing  to  see 
the  media’s  power  and  to  fight  for  their  proper  use.  Modern  life  gives  freedom 
at  a  price:  willingness  to  take  responsible,  self-disciplined  action  in  defence  of 
man’s  new  liberty.  Science  and  technology  offer  almost  unlimited  possibilities; 
survival  requires  mastery  of  the  art  of  choice  and  commitment. 

Our  eyes  have  also  been  opened  to  what  God  does  in  the  world  outside  the 
Church.  Christians  often  have  to  learn  through  the  communications  media  how 
isolated  they  have  been  from  the  modern  world  and  from  the  living  God  who 
is  active  there.  Often  films,  novels,  and  other  media  bring  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  in  terms  more  forceful  than  the  institutional  Church  can  find.  Artists  and 
journalists  have  depicted  man’s  estrangement  with  prophetic  power.  Comedy  and 
satire  have  celebrated  the  freedom  of  man  with  skill  and  vivid  imagination.  It 
is  a  cause  for  humble  thankfulness  that  so  much  creativity  and  skill  is  available. 


Media  and  Mission 

The  missionary  task  related  to  the  media  has  large  dimensions.  It  would  be 
dangerously  shortsighted  to  forget  that  God’s  mission  is  total  claim  on  man,  while 
he  himself  remains  the  One  to  whom  we  must  witness. 

The  task  of  reconciliation  is  therefore  as  deeply  concerned  with  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  media,  together  with  the  people  involved  in  them,  as  with 
the  use  to  which  the  media  are  put  by  the  Church.  The  most  powerful  Christian 
preaching  through  the  media  would  profit  little  if  their  overall  influence  still 
made  man  in  society  less  rather  than  more  fully  human. 

The  Christian  conviction  is  that  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  is  already  at  work 
everywhere  in  his  creation.  Hence  the  world  of  communication  is  his  theatre  of 
operations.  The  Christian  claims  that  God  wants  the  media  to  be  useful  to  man 
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and  his  communities  and  invites  people  to  mould  and  use  them  according  to  that 
purpose.  The  good  news  that  Christ  has  been  given  dominion  over  all  things 
makes  it  possible  to  work  for  these  things  with  courage,  determination  and  a 
sense  of  humour. 

This  mission  is  practised  whenever  Christians  at  work  in  the  media  join  with 
all  people  of  goodwill  to  transform  the  powers  into  servants,  i.  e.  to  work  for 
a  role  and  function  of  the  media  which  make  possible  the  appearance  and 
growth  of  a  responsible  society. 

In  the  light  of  this  the  media  can  be  seen  as  potential  tools  of  mission. 
They  must  be  used  properly,  stressing  the  need  for  good  quality  performance, 
a  language  understood  by  all,  and  respect  for  people  of  other  or  no  faith.  Unless 
these  criteria  are  heeded,  the  use  of  the  media  works  against  the  mission  of  God. 

The  Gospel  is  by  nature  a  «scandalous»  story,  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
offence.  We  cannot  change  that;  but  the  true  scandal  does  not  need  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  a  scandalous  presentation.  The  preaching  of  the  good  news  in  Christ 
should  not  be  confused  with  poor  techniques,  cheap  advertising  methods,  and 
presentations  designed  as  propaganda  for  our  own  groups.  The  presentation  of 
the  Gospel  requires  respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  audience  and  the  integrity 
of  the  media. 

This  places  on  the  churches  the  responsibility  for  using  honest  techniques  and 
maintaining  a  high  view  of  the  nature  of  man. 


III.  Recommendations 

Many  of  us  still  have  only  superficial  knowledge  of  the  explosive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  media  of  mass  communication,  and  still  less  insight  into  their  mean¬ 
ing  for  people  and  institutions,  but  what  we  know  persuades  us  to  ask  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  to  give  it  major  attention. 

Study  and  Concern 

We  know  that  sweeping  exhortations  do  little  good  unless  spelled  out  in 
specific  recommendations.  Certain  fundamental  attitudes  must  be  stated  explic¬ 
itly,  however.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  churches: 

1.  when  making  demands  or  giving  advice,  to  acknowledge  that  their  concern 
in  this  new  area  has  probably  been  insufficient,  and  that  they  are  late  in 
joining  those  who  have  been  alert  to  the  needs  of  modern  communication; 

2.  to  affirm  that  their  missionary  concern  embraces  the  whole  structure  and 
use  of  the  media  of  mass  communication,  not  only  the  partial  sector  for 
which  the  churches  have  direct  responsibility; 

3.  to  stimulate  ongoing  discussion  and  study  of  the  highest  quality,  in  concert 
with  all  who  share  responsibility  and  concern  for  the  media  in  society.  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  the  only  people  who  want  to  see  the  media  structured  to  pro- 
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mote  a  more  responsible  society.  The  churches  should  be  willing  to  allocate 
money  and  personnel  to  this  end,  but  it  would  be  self-defeating  if  this  should 
become  yet  another  occasion  for  creating  isolated  ecclesiastical  institutions  to 
deal  with  universal  human  problems; 

4.  to  give  serious  study  to  the  matters  raised  in  the  section  of  this  report 
on  Theological  Reminders,  in  order  to  develop  a  theology  of  involvement  by 
the  churches  in  the  mass  media. 

Churches  should  keep  themselves  aware  of  controls  in  the  mass  media,  both 
external  and  internal,  especially  as  they  affect  the  integrity  of  publisher  or  recip¬ 
ient.  Such  controls  would  include  legislation  by  governments  and  public  bodies 
on  machinery  and  content,  monopolies,  libel  laws,  press  councils,  communications 
boards,  advertising  councils,  self-regulating  codes,  and  others.  Churches  should 
normally  look  for  and  support  controls  which  represent  a  responsible  rather  than 
a  repressive  use  of  power. 

To  aid  the  free  flow  of  information  to  all  people  we  suggest  that  the  churches 
continue  active  support  for  the  following  principles: 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  through  all  the  media  to  present  information 
which  is  as  accurate,  comprehensive  and  impartial  as  possible. 

2.  There  should  be  a  clear  distinction  between: 

a)  factual  news  reporting 

b)  personal  comment  on  news 

c)  government  and  official  statements 

d)  statements  or  directives  by  governing  bodies  in  the  media. 

3.  News  and  information  should  reflect  an  accurate  picture  of  human  life 
and  not  portray  only  the  bizarre  and  sensational. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  the  churches  themselves,  in  their  information  policies 
and  practices,  are  under  obligation  to  make  information  freely  available. 
Except  for  such  areas  as,  e.  g.  privileged  communication  in  confession,  the 
churches  should  not  be  afraid  of  exposing  their  own  life  to  public  scrutiny. 
The  churches  must  not  apply  to  other  institutions  principles  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  practise  in  their  own  affairs. 


Concern  for  Content 

In  order  that  the  churches  can  participate  in  the  process  of  helping  to 
guarantee  free  and  responsible  use  of  the  media,  we  recommend  that: 

1.  The  churches  join  in  taking  steps  to  meet  with  those  who  bear  the  burden 
of  decision-making  about  the  content  of  the  media,  including  both  programme 
controllers  and  creative  talent  (writers,  producers,  directors,  advertisers)  in 
order  to: 
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a)  understand  the  problems  decision-makers  and  creative  artists  face, 

b)  discuss  reasonable  safeguards  for  the  immature  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  freedom  of  the  media  to  address  adult  audiences  about 
controversial  subjects. 

2.  The  churches  join  with  other  groups  in  society  to  demand  within  any  media 
and  in  any  format  (from  soap  opera  to  high  drama,  and  from  comedy  to 
religious  material)  the  pursuit  of  artistic  excellence  and  programme  quality. 

3.  The  churches  encourage  and  support  efforts  towards  more  mature  judge¬ 
ment  and  discrimination  among  audiences.  The  provision  of  training  in 
schools,  colleges,  adult  education  programmes  and  in  church  educational 
enterprises  should  be  expanded  and  increased.  Enlightened  and  selective 
reception  is  the  best  guarantee  of  good  material  being  offered. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  individual’s  ability  to  evaluate  and  gain  from 
the  media  is  enhanced  by  his  grasp  of  the  grammar  appropriate  to  each 
medium,  special  regard  should  be  given  to  this  area  of  education. 

4.  The  churches  take  an  active  interest  in  quality  of  presentation  and  in  the 
balance  of  types  of  programmes  presented:  information,  education,  entertain¬ 
ment;  and  support  measures  which  will  make  this  possible,  whether  by  inter¬ 
nal  self-discipline  within  the  media  or,  where  necessary,  by  public  controls. 

5.  The  churches  consider  seriously  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  ownership  and  control  of  mass  media,  especially  broadcasting, 
and  in  particular  examine  the  long-term  effects  of  commercial  control  and 
operation  of  the  media  primarily  for  commercial  gain  or  as  a  carrier  for 
advertising. 


The  Use  of  Satellites 

Recognizing  the  advancing  development  of  satellite  transmission  as  a  means 
of  global  interchange  of  television  programming,  the  churches  should: 

1.  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  technological  developments  in  this  field, 
especially  the  possible  extension  of  the  use  of  satellites  to  reception  on  domes¬ 
tic  sets; 

2.  recognize  and  welcome  the  consultations  taking  place  through  UNESCO 
and  other  international  agencies  regarding  the  proliferation  of  agreements  and 
legislation  governing  the  use  of  satellites; 

3.  actively  seek  and  support  such  steps  for  the  effective  international  operation 
and  control  of  the  use  of  satellites  as  will  promote  and  protect  the  welfare 
of  mankind; 

4.  consider  the  advisability  of  keeping  satellites  in  the  control  of  governments 
or  public  bodies,  answerable  to  the  people  as  a  whole; 
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5.  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  perversion  of  the  potential  of  this  means 
of  transmission  by  operation  or  control  for  private  gain  or  partisan  manip¬ 
ulation. 

6.  support  measures  designed  to  make  the  use  of  satellites  as  wide  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  smaller  or  developing  countries  are  not  prevented  from  their 
use  by  high  costs  or  inadequate  financial  resources. 


Costs  in  Communication 

We  recommend  that  the  churches  exert  every  possible  effort  towards  ensur¬ 
ing  that  economically  poor  nations  have  unrestricted  access  to  information  that 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  churches  should  examine  the 
ethics  of  an  economic  system  which  deprives  persons,  groups,  and  whole  nations 
of  freedom  of  access  to  information  simply  for  lack  of  finance. 

Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in: 

1.  the  use  of  computers  to  sort  out  and  classify  the  increasing  volume  of 
information  (doubling  every  ten  years  and  much  of  it  useless  unless  it  is 
organized,  classified  and  made  quickly  available).  The  high  cost  of  purchas¬ 
ing  or  renting  computers  injects  the  factor  of  affluence  or  poverty  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  freedom  of  information; 

2.  the  use  of  micro-film  for  the  storage  and  transmission  of  library  material 
(as  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  the  entire  library  is  available  in 
this  way)  makes  possible  life-saving  information  with  minimal  problems  of 
transmission.  But  the  high  cost  of  getting  and  using  such  material  effectively 
prevents  their  use  by  poorer  countries. 

The  churches  could  commend  this  concern  to  the  attention  of  government 
agencies,  private  trusts  and  foundations,  and  the  church  people  themselves  for 
remedial  action  in  the  interest  of  equity. 

A  further  factor  in  economic  restriction  which  should  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  churches  is  the  need  for  free  access  to  the  medium  for  minority  groups. 
While  it  would  not  be  claimed  that  minorities  should  be  given  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  over  majorities,  yet  provision  should  always  be  made,  if  necessary  by  com¬ 
pulsory  provision  of  «service  time»,  for  minorities  to  make  themselves  heard 
through  the  mass  media. 

Special  Ministries 

We  call  on  the  churches  to  free  and  train  people  for  special  ministries  in 
the  mass  media  and  encourage  their  laymen  to  enter  the  field.  Trainees  should 
be  used,  either  by  the  churches  or  in  the  secular  field,  after  gaining  experience, 
and  the  training  itself  should  normally  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
secular  activity  rather  than  as  a  separate  church-centred  operation. 

The  proper  use  of  the  media  requires  special  skill.  The  churches  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  concentrated  on  the  parish  ministry,  but  special  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  those  media  by  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  millions.  Writing  and  broad- 
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casting  demand  a  high  degree  of  professional  skill  and  training.  We  commend 
all  member  churches  to  follow  the  example  of  those  churches  which  have  begun 
to  train  theological  students  for  this  new  public  ministry,  whether  they  are  asked 
to  contribute  to  programmes,  serve  as  expert  advisers  or  work  for  church-owned 
media.  More  experience  and  a  more  systematic  strategy  should  be  developed. 

We  also  plead  for  the  creation  of  «media  chairs»  in  faculties  and  seminaries, 
and  the  appointment  of  specialist  professors  who  can  probe  and  study  the  media 
and  their  relevance  for  Church  and  society.  Where  such  expertise  is  already 
available,  scholarships  should  be  given  to  students  who  show  aptitude  for  such 
training. 


Media  and  Worship 

We  recommend  to  our  churches  to  give  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
broadcasting  liturgical  celebrations. 

1.  With  a  sense  of  stewardship  of  time  and  finances  and  a  respect  for  the 
techniques  of  the  media,  churches  should  normally  give  priority  to  program¬ 
ming  which  is  specifically  designed  in  terms  appropriate  to  the  character  of 
the  medium  used. 

2.  Broadcast  worship  services  usually  reach  a  specialized  and  minority  audi¬ 
ence  which  already  have  some  link  with  the  Christian  community.  The  ques¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  asked  whether  the  «simple  answer»  to  broadcasting  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  presenting  a  church  worship  service,  is  in  fact  the  most  effective 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  medium  and  the  best  way  to  engage  in  the  mission 
to  serve  all  men  through  the  media  of  mass  communication. 

3.  Where  a  church  worship  service  is  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  the  house¬ 
bound,  on  radio  or  television,  it  should  be  normal  worship  at  its  best,  with 
sufficient  adaptation  through  expert  advice  to  make  participation  possible 
for  the  listener  or  viewer. 

4.  When  the  intention  of  broadcast  worship  is  to  engage  those  on  the  fringe, 
or  outside  the  churches,  there  should  be  experiment  so  that  the  service  is 
fitting  to  the  public  character  of  the  media. 


Only  a  Beginning 

All  this  is  but  a  beginning.  The  world  of  the  media  of  mass  communication 
is  so  new  and  often  so  bewildering  to  the  churches  that  we  are  only  starting 
to  probe  its  significance,  possibilities,  perversions  and  use  for  good.  We  therefore 
express  the  hope  that  the  churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will 
continue  the  discussion  started  in  this  statement,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Communication  will  initiate  studies  to  this  end,  so  that  together  with  all  people 
of  goodwill  we  may  contribute  to  the  humanization  of  our  societies,  and  so  that 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  renewed  for  a  more  effective  witness  to  all  men. 
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Appendix  XII 


Greetings  to  the  Fourth  Assembly 


1.  Message  of  His  All-Holiness,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I 

Athenagoras,  by  the  grace  of  God  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  New  Rome 
and  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  to  all  participants  at  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Uppsala,  who  are  dear  to  us,  grace  and  peace 
from  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  love  and  hope  we  convey,  from  this  our  ancient  See  of  Christian  diakonia 
in  the  East,  our  cordial  greeting  and  the  kiss  of  our  Holy  Church  of  Constantin¬ 
ople  to  each  one  of  you  personally,  dear  participants. 

We  assure  you  that  during  the  whole  of  your  deliberations  we  shall  be  present 
in  spirit  amongst  you  as  one  of  you,  in  prayer  with  you  and  for  you. 

We  ascribe  great  importance  to  the  work  of  this  Fourth  General  Assembly 
because  we  always  have  believed  in  the  necessity  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
in  the  great  mission  of  its  better  expression  which  is  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  because  we  see  and  believe  that  the  inescapable  demand  of  this 
hour,  both  from  the  side  of  the  divine  economy  and  from  the  side  of  the  world, 
is  that  the  ecumenical  movement  should  become  the  effective  tool  and  means 
in  the  hands  of  Him  Who  is  sitting  on  the  throne,  and  who  does  not  say,  but 
makes,  and  makes,  behold,  now  and  here,  all  things  new.  Indeed,  He  makes 
and  will  make  all  things  new.  The  question  is  whether  and  in  what  measure 
we  shall  accept  the  call  and  shall  hasten  to  follow,  becoming  really  the  fellow- 
workers  of  God. 

That  is  why  we  shall  be  anxiously  waiting  for  the  results  of  this  historical 
General  Assembly  of  yours,  on  the  results  of  which,  primarily,  will  depend  the 
further  direction  and  consequently  indeed  the  future  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment  itself.  But  we  trust  in  the  Father  of  Lights  and  we  have  confidence  in 
your  alertness  and  sensitivity.  We  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  prayers  of 
many  known  and  unknown  saints.  Many  of  those  are  praying  for  you  at  this 
moment. 

We  are  particularly  happy  to  state  that  as  far  as  it  concerns  our  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  and,  in  general,  our  whole  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  there  will  be  a 
full  participation  in  the  shaping  of  the  new  drive  and  course  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  in  the  endeavour  for  its  growth,  in  order  that  it  may  become  really 
ecumenical  through  the  partaking  of  all  the  Christian  Churches  and  Confessions 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  say  this  just  after  an  unanimous  pan¬ 
orthodox  decision,  taken  lately  at  the  Inter-orthodox  Conference  which  gathered 
in  Geneva,  a  decision  according  to  which  the  whole  Orthodoxy  has  declared  its 
will  to  offer,  through  all  means  and  ways  at  its  disposal,  a  more  substantial 
contribution  and  service  to  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  this 
beginning  new  period,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  general  Christian  renewal  and 
unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  see  and  believe  that  God  sent  Christ. 
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At  this  moment,  when  your  work  starts,  it  is  required  above  all  that  you  turn 
your  attention  from  yourselves,  from  every  idol  and  thing  of  this  world  and 
focus  your  attention  upon  Him  who  alone  «is  able  to  do  exceedingly  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think»  (Ephesians  3:20),  knowing  and  continuously 
recognizing  that  He,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  He  who  calls  and  that  «faithful  is 
he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it.  Brethren,  pray  for  us»  (I  Thess.  5:24-25). 

Phanar,  June  30,  1968  Athenagoras  of  Constantinople 

Ecumenical  Patriarch 


2.  The  Pope's  message  to  the  President 

of  the  Fourth  Assembly ,  World  Council  of  Churches 


The  presence  in  Uppsala  of  fifteen  delegated  observers  and  of  several  official 
guests  is  a  sign  of  our  time. 

It  confirms  in  a  most  happy  way  the  mutual  intention  to  continue  and  extend 
the  collaboration  which  already  exists  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  Moreover,  it  expresses  the  lively  interest  which  we 
have  in  your  Assembly. 

We  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  to  inspire  your  work  and  to  assure  its  complete 
success. 

Everything  that  you  do  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  unity  of  all  Christians 
will  be  blessed  by  the  Lord. 

Paulus  P  P.  VI 


Vatican,  June  28,  1968 


3.  Message  from  Augustin  Cardinal  Bea 

President  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 

After  conveying  his  greetings  and  commenting  on  the  timeliness  of  the  theme 
of  the  Assembly,  Cardinal  Bea  wrote: 

We  rejoice  at  the  relations  which  have  developed  in  recent  years  between 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  the  exchange 
of  observers  and  advisers  on  every  occasion  when  their  presence  can  serve  com¬ 
mon  interests,  especially  at  the  Assembly  at  New  Delhi,  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  now  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala.  Their  growing  number  and  the  intensity  of 
their  participation  show  the  happy  development  of  our  relations.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  our  common  preoccupations  we  have  placed  prayer  for  the  unity  of 
Christians,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  all  the  rest  is  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  it  finds  there  its  inspiration  and  the  principle  of  its  dynamism.  The  participa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  co-ordination 
of  our  efforts  for  development  and  peace  among  the  nations,  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  are  signs  of  the  times  whereby  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  encourages  us,  drives  us  forward,  and  obliges  us  to  achieve  together 
«ea  quae  pads  sunt». 
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This  collaboration  is  now  greatly  facilitated  by  the  new  organs  created  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  after  the  Vatican  Council,  both  at  the  regional  level  of 
the  Bishops’  Conferences  and  also  at  world  level.  The  Council  on  the  Laity  and 
the  Commission  for  Justice  and  Peace,  as  well  as  organs  which  already  existed, 
make  collaboration  easier  by  engaging  the  whole  people  of  God  in  the  work  of 
unity  and  mission. 

We  have  the  firm  hope  that  the  grace  of  brotherly  cooperation  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians  will  help  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  abundant  possibilities  which  have 
been  put  into  the  world  by  the  Creator,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

These  considerations  should  not  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  divisions  which, 
alas!  exist  among  us;  they  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  faith  and  our  Christian 
life.  And  that  is  why  brotherly  love  should  be  characterized  by  common  peni¬ 
tence  before  God.  Unanimity  in  penitence  should  mark  the  beginning  of  unity  in 
the  fulness  of  faith  and  life. 

Beside  theological  reflection,  common  prayer  and  collaboration  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  peace  among  the  nations,  pastoral  care  is  not  less  important.  It  will 
guide  and  help  to  extend  to  local  communities  the  movement  towards  Christian 
unity.  Those  who  are  called  to  govern  the  Church  and,  with  them,  the  whole 
people  of  God,  all,  clergy  and  laity,  form  a  single  body  in  which  each  and  all 
have  their  own  responsibility  for  each  other  and  before  God.  Not  for  nothing 
the  Apostle  Paul  insists  on  reminding  us:  «Just  as  the  body  is  one  and  has  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is 
with  Christ»  (I  Cor.  12:12).  Grace  was  given  to  each  of  us  according  to  the 
measure  of  Christ’s  gift  (cf.  Eph.  4:7).  The  Lord  willed  that  all  men  should  have 
solidarity  one  with  another  and  that  all  should  be  active.  So  clergy  and  laity 
have  their  responsibilities  towards  one  another  and  all  are  responsible  together 
before  God.  We  already  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  initiatives  which  are 
arising  everywhere  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  vigilance  of  the 
Bishops  at  both  the  theological  and  the  pastoral  and  social  levels. 

We  are  bound  together  in  the  ecumenical  task.  We  are  aware  of  both  the 
importance  and  the  difficulty  of  this  task.  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  all  Christians  should  be  gathered  together  and  united  in  the  communion  of 
a  single  Church.  Scripture  attests  this.  We  cannot  therefore  relax  our  efforts 
until,  through  the  grace  of  God,  we  realize  the  ecclesial  unity  of  all  Christ’s 
disciples. 

The  Assembly  at  Uppsala  is  a  stage  on  the  ecumenical  way.  But  it  is  more 
than  that;  it  is  an  event.  I  assure  you  of  the  prayer  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  complete  success  of  the  work  which  your  Assembly  has  undertaken. 


4.  Message  from  U  Thant,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

On  the  occasion  of  this  great  assembly  of  organizations  representing,  I  under¬ 
stand,  more  than  one  half  of  the  world’s  Christians,  I  send  you  warm  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  your  work.  Your  objectives  and  the  problems  you  face  are 
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closely  related  to  those  of  the  United  Nations,  and  your  support  and  cooperation 
are  very  precious  to  us. 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  —  for  these  reasons  and  also  because  of  Uppsala’s 
very  special  associations  with  my  eminent  predecessor,  Dag  Hammarskjold.  I  am 
reminded  of  his  words:  «In  our  era  the  road  to  holiness  necessarily  passes 
through  the  world  of  action.»  —  words  which  well  reflect,  I  think,  the  attitude 
of  the  World  Council  and  the  spirit  of  this  conference. 

Your  conference  comes  at  an  important  point  in  history.  In  this  year,  1968, 
the  world  is  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  and  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It 
is  a  time  when  the  world  is  undergoing  a  process  of  unprecedented  change,  a 
time  when  conflict  and  violence  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  time 
when  the  fact  of  human  interdependence  and  the  need  for  human  solidarity  are 
more  evident  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  time  when  all  peoples  must  re-dedicate 
themselves  to  the  principles  enshrined  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  redouble  their  efforts  to  provide  for  all  human  beings  a  life  con¬ 
sonant  with  freedom  and  dignity  and  conducive  to  physical,  mental,  social  and 
spiritual  welfare. 

In  today’s  world,  the  United  Nations  is  pursuing  two  ends  simultaneously: 
the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace  and  the  necessary  economic  and 
social  revolution  to  meet  man’s  legitimate  aspirations  for  social  progress  in  larger 
freedom.  Do  we,  individually  and  collectively,  have  the  will  to  achieve  these 
purposes  and  are  our  institutions  ready  and  able  to  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
leadership?  Both  questions  I  know  are  very  much  in  your  minds. 

Within  the  United  Nations  family  of  organizations  we  are  continually  evaluat¬ 
ing,  reorganizing  and  shifting  emphasis  and  priorities  in  a  never-ending  effort  to 
be  relevant  to  current  and  foreseeable  events.  Inevitably  we  are  always  a  little 
behind  and  certainly  never  able  completely  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  moment.  The 
World  Council  has  a  considerable  role  to  play  in  helping  to  point  the  way,  in 
helping  to  create  the  trends  of  feeling  and  thought  to  which  our  inter-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  can  in  due  course  respond. 

It  is  only  speculation  to  hazard  an  answer  as  to  whether  we  have  the  will 
to  meet  our  challenges.  Are  the  old  middle  courses  and  compromises  really  open 
to  us?  We  know  that  the  alternative  to  peace  is  utter  destruction.  We  know 
that  if  man’s  legitimate  aspirations  are  to  be  met,  the  struggle  will  call  for  all 
our  spiritual  and  material  resources. 

Please  know  that  I  am  one  with  you  in  the  difficult  reappraisal  enjoined 
upon  us  if  we  are  to  be  of  effective  help  in  the  urgent  task  of  securing  a  safer 
and  a  better  world. 


5.  Message  from  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan, 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express  once  again  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  all  the  delegates  and  participants  in  the  Assembly,  my  sincere 
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appreciation  for  your  meaningful  partnership  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
international  assistance  to  refugees  throughout  the  world.  The  programme  of  the 
Assembly  forcefully  demonstrates  the  all-embracing  scope  and  humanitarian  con¬ 
cern  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  problems  facing  the  world  today. 

However,  in  no  other  field  of  humanitarian  activities  has  the  impact  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  leadership  been  more  effective  than  in  its  work  for 
refugees.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  through  its  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  has  for  many  years  played  a  leading  role  in 
re-establishing  thousands  of  European  refugees.  In  more  recent  times,  as  new 
refugee  problems  have  arisen  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  assistance,  particularly  for 
older  refugees  in  Latin  America,  has  become  necessary,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  member  bodies  have  unhesitatingly  joined  forces  with  other 
partners  to  bring  material  assistance  to  refugees  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  to  help 
create  land  settlement  and  institutional  placement  schemes  for  them. 

As  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  in  the  name  of  all 
those  refugees  who  are  still  hoping  for  a  chance  to  revitalize  their  lives  both 
spiritually  and  materially,  may  I  express  the  wish  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  will  continue  to  bring  its  vast  experience  and  resources  to  bear  in  help¬ 
ing  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  on  all  continents  and  thereby  pursuing  our 
common  desire  of  stability  and  peace  in  the  world. 


6.  Amongst  many  greetings  from  churches ,  organizations  and  individuals 
messages  were  received  from  the  following: 

Patriarch  German  of  Yugoslavia 
The  Patriarch  of  Serbia 

The  Metropolitan  of  Prague  and  All  Czechoslovakia 
The  Orthodox  Archbishop  of  France  and  Western  Europe 
Msgr  Rodhain,  President  of  Caritas  Internationalis 
The  Canadian  Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops 
The  Bishop  of  Florence 

The  Ecumenical  Commission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Melbourne 

The  Ecumenical  Commission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Milan 

The  New  Zealand  Roman  Catholic  Ecumenical  Commission 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Stockholm 

Archbishop  Emeritus  Gustav  Turs  of  Latvia 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Munster,  Westphalia 

The  Byzantine  Community  of  l’Hermitage  d’Orient 

The  Evangelical  Council  of  Mexico 

The  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  Canada 

The  Presbyterian  Women’s  Missionary  Union,  Queensland,  Australia 
The  Christian  Peace  Conference 
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Appendix  XIII 


List  of  Participants 

KEY 


DE  Delegate 
FD  Fraternal  Delegate 
AD  Adviser 
YP  Youth  Participant 
DO  Delegated  Observer 

Roman  numbers:  Sections  I — VI 


OB  Observer 
GT  Guest 

ST  Staff  (including  coopted  staff) 
CC  Member  of  retiring 
Central  Committee 


Committees 


1  Credentials  Committee 

2  Nominations  Committee 

3  Policy  Reference  Committee  1 

4  Policy  Reference  Committee  2 

5  Worship  Committee 

6  Press  and  Broadcasting  Committee 

7  Assembly  Message  Committee 

8  Division  of  Studies 

9  Secretariat  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order 

10  Department  on  Church  and 
Society 

11  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission 
and  Evangelism 

12  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

13  Ecumenical  Institute 

14  Department  on  the  Laity 

15  Department  on  the  Cooperation 
of  Men  and  Women 

16  Youth  Department 

17  Education 


18  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service 

19  Inter-Church  Aid 

20  Refugees  and  Migrants 

21  World  Service 

22  Use  of  Personnel 

23  Specialized  Assistance  to 
Social  Projects 

24  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism 

25  Joint  Action  for  Mission 

26  Education  and  Preparation  for 
Mission  and  Evangelism 

27  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission 

28  Sponsored  Agencies 

29  Structure  and  Relationships 

30  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs 

31  Finance 

32  Department  of  Communication 


Note: 

In  order  to  reduce  this  list  to  a  minimum  it  has  been  reluctantly  decided  not  to 
include  marital  status.  Titles  and  church  affiliation  are  given  as  they  were 
indicated  by  the  participant. 


Aagaard,  Anna  Marie,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  V  7,  12,  13 

Aagaard,  Dr  Johannes  Monrad,  Church  of  Denmark,  AD  Ill 

Aaltio,  Rev.  Teuvo  A.  E.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  AD  III  19 

Aano,  Jakob,  Church  of  Norway,  DE  IV  30 

Aarflot,  Rev.  Prof.  Andreas,  Church  of  Norway,  AD  I  9 
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Abe,  Shiro,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  DE  III  19 

Abineno,  Rev.  Dr  Johannes  L.  C.,  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor,  DE  V  9 

Abrecht,  Audrey  Alice,  American  Baptist  Convention,  ST 

Abrecht,  Rev.  Paul  R.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  ST  III  10 

Achon,  Carlos,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba,  YP 

Acland,  Rev.  Simon  Henry  IT.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand, 

DE  III  16 

Adegbola,  Rev.  E.  A.  Adeolu,  The  Methodist  Church,  Nigeria,  AD  VI  17 
Adjakpa,  Abile  Paul,  The  Methodist  Church,  Dahomey,  YP  IV  32 
Adler,  Elisabeth,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  AD  VI  30 
Adnoy,  Rev.  Enok,  Church  of  Norway,  AD  II  11 
Aglert,  Rev.  Per  Arne,  Swedish  Free  Church,  GT 
Agrimson,  Rev.  J.  Elmo,  The  American  Lutheran  Church,  AD  III  10 
Aharonian,  Rev.  Prof.  Hovhannes  P.,  Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical 
Churches  in  the  Near  East,  DE  I  28 
Ahlblad,  Lisa,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  ST 
Aichelin,  Rev.  Helmut,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  II  16 
Aind,  Rev.  Christ  Bijay,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India, 

DE  II  10 

Ainger,  Rev.  Geoffrey  J.,  The  Methodist  Church,  England,  DE  VI  26 
Aittala,  Rev.  Wiljam  Ensio,  Finnish  Adventist  Church,  DO  I  9 
Albano,  Eduardo  I.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  III  23 
Aldwinckle,  Rev.  Dr  Russell  Foster,  Baptist  Federation  of  Canada,  DO  V  9 
Alivisatos,  Prof.  Dr  Hamilcar,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 

DE  I  9,  14 

Allen  Jr.,  Yorke,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  GT 

Allison,  Bishop  S.  Falkner,  Church  of  England,  CC  I 

von  Allmen,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  J.,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  AD  V  9 

Aim,  Rev.  Helge  E.,  Methodist  Church,  Sweden,  FD  II  25 

Alsen,  Kommunalradet  Hans,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Althausen,  Rev.  Dr  Johannes,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  DE  II  11 
Alting  von  Geusau,  Dr  Leo  George  M.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Netherlands, 

AD  10 

Aluko,  Prof.  S.  A.,  Anglican  Church,  Nigeria,  GT 
Alva,  Violet,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  AD  VI 
do  Amaral,  Bishop  Joao  Augusto,  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil,  DE  I  26 
Ambrosio,  Josefina  Phodaca,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines, 

FD  IV  30 

Amin,  Father  Antonios,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt,  AD  III  17 
Amissah,  Samuel  Hanson,  The  Methodist  Church,  Ghana,  FD  IV  30 
Amnerud,  Superintendent  Robert,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Amoore,  Rt  Rev.  F.  A.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  DE  II  13 
Amos,  Rev.  Richard  F.,  The  Moravian  Church  in  America  (Southern  Province), 
DEV9 

Amrikhas,  William,  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Iran,  DE  III  15 
Amu,  Brigadier  Benjamin  Ransford,  The  Salvation  Army,  DE  III  15 
Anagnostopoulos,  Prof.  Basil,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  DE  I  9 
Anania,  Very  Rev.  Bartolomeu  Valeriu,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  III  10 
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van  Andel,  Rev.  Hendrik,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 
van  Andel,  Rev.  Dr  Pieter,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  III  21 
Anderson,  Elizabeth,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  VI  15 
Anderson,  Rev.  Dr  Gerald  H.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  II  11 
Anderson,  Prof.  Dr  James  Norman  Dalrymple,  Church  of  England,  DE  VI  9 
Andreassen,  Bishop  Dr  Harry  P.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Angola,  DE  IV  25 
Andreasson,  Bengt,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Andren,  Prof.  Dr  Ake,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Andrews  Jr.,  Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  V  21 
Andriamanjato,  Rev.  Richard  Mahitsison,  Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar, 

AD  III  2,  6 

Andrianarijaona,  Rev.  Prof.  Rakoto,  Malagasy  Lutheran  Church,  DE  V  9 
Aniagolu,  Anthony,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Biafra,  GT 
Anstey,  Mary  Ruth,  The  Methodist  Church,  England,  DE  IV  25 
Anthony  (Bloom),  Metropolitan  of  Sourozh,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia, 

DE  V  7,  17 

Antoniou,  The  Very  Rev.  Archimandrite  Palladios,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem,  DE  II  20 

Antony  (Meljnikov),  Archbishop  of  Minsk  and  Byelorussia,  Orthodox  Church  of 
Russia,  DE  II  26 

Antony  (Zavgorodniy)  Archimandrite,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  II  16 
Apelmo,  Rev.  Evert,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Appel,  Rev.  Andre,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  FD  I  9 

Aranki,  Suhail  Fuad,  Arab  Episcopal  Church,  YP  IV 

Arbuthnot,  Rev.  Dr  Charles  W.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST  18 
Archondonis,  Rev.  Bartholomeos  Dimitri,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantin¬ 
ople  YP  113 

Argay,  Bishop  Gyorgy,  Evangelical  Synodal  Presbyterial  Church  of  Augsburg 
Confession  in  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania,  DE  I  10 
Armstrong,  Rev.  Dr  James,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA  IV  23 
Arn  Wright,  David  W.  E.,  Salvation  Army,  FD  III  19 
Arui,  Dingel,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  New  Guinea,  YP  II  26 
Ashmall,  Harry  Alfred,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  YP  IV  17 
Aske,  Dr  Sigurd,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  of  Norway,  AD  II  25 
Askmark,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Ragnar,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Athanasiadis,  Tatiana,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  ST 
Athanasius,  Bishop,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt,  DE  V  22 
Athanasius,  Archbishop  Yeshue  Samuel  Mar,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  all  the  East,  DE  IV  4 
Athanassiou,  Athena  Tsouderos,  Church  of  Greece,  FD,  23 

Athenagoras,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
DE  V  3 

Atkinson,  Prof.  James,  Church  of  England,  DE  VI  9 
Atterling,  Rev.  A.  Henry,  The  Methodist  Church,  Sweden,  GT 
Atwood,  Rev.  Dr  Bertram  de  Heus,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA, 
DE  VI  2 
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Auala,  Bishop  Dr  Leonard,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ovambokavango  Church, 
South  West  Africa,  DE  V  23 
Austad,  Rev  Torleiv,  Church  of  Norway,  GT 

Austin,  Dr  Spencer,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA  AD  19 

Axelson,  Rev.  Herbert,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Baber,  Bishop  George  W.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA, 

DEVI  18,  22 

Bacchus,  Nazih,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 
YP  IV  9 

Bacerra,  Laura  Luz,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines,  GT 
Baeta,  Rev.  Prof.  Christian  G.,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  Ghana, 

CC  II  28 

Baetz,  Reuben  C.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  III  20 

Bahr,  Prof.  Dr  Hans-Eckehard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  IV  32 

Bailey,  Rev.  Brian  H.,  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa, 

DE  II  20 

Bailey,  Kathleen,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA  GT  III 
Baker,  Jr.,  Rev.  Kenrick  M.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST  22 
Bakker,  Rev.  Roelof,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  DO  II  29 
Bakos,  Bishop  Dr  Lajos,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  I  27 
Baldwin,  James,  USA,  GT 

Ballester,  Very  Rev.  Paul  de,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 

AD  VI  14 

Balls,  Rev.  Ernest  George,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  IV  31 
Bam,  Brigalia,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  ST 
Bamwoze,  Rev.  Cyprian  K.,  Church  of  Uganda,  DE  VI  16 
Barbieri,  Bishop  Sante  Uberto,  The  Methodist  Church,  Argentina,  CC  II  26 
Bargem,  Henrik,  Church  of  Norway,  DE  III  10 
Barkat,  Dr  Anwar  Masih,  Methodist  Church  in  Pakistan,  ST 
Barnes,  William  Scott,  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  YP  VI  14 
Barnett,  Rev.  Berlington  A.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Costa  Rica,  YP  I  25 
Barot,  Dr  Madeleine,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  ST 
Bartha,  Bishop  Dr  Tibor,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  II  4 
Basile  (Krevoshein),  Archbishop  of  Brussels  and  Belgium,  Orthodox  Church  of 
Russia,  DE  I  9 

Bassarak,  Prof.  Dr  Gerhard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  OB 
Basusova,  Libuse,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  AD  VI  15 
Bath,  Rev.  Dr  Kenneth  E.,  Council  of  Community  Churches,  OB 
Batista,  Rev.  Israel,  The  Methodist  Church  in  Cuba,  GT 
Baumann,  Rev.  Glenn  E.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  IV  13 
Baumlin,  Prof.  Dr  jur.  Richard,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  DE  III  10 
Bayer,  Mgr  Carlo,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Germany,  GT 
Beach,  Rev.  Dr  Bert  B.,  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church,  USA  DO  30 
Beanland,  Rev.  Gayle  C.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Beasley-Murray,  Rev.  Dr  George  R.,  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  AD  II  11 
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Beazley,  Rev.  Dr  George  G.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  DE  I  3 

Beckmann,  Prases  D.  Dr  Joachim,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  II  8,  10 
Beguin,  Dr  Olivier,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  FD  II  11 
Bell,  Nancy  F.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  ST 
Benettsson,  Rev.  Holger,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  II  29 
Benignus,  Mme  P.,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  AD  II  22 
Bennett,  Rev.  Dr  John  C.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  FD  IV  10 
Bennett,  Rev.  Reginald  M.,  Baptist  Church,  Canada,  FD  II  22 
Benoit,  Rev.  Andre  J.,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  DE  VI  4 

van  der  Bent,  Rev.  Ans  J.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 

Berberian,  Rev.  Dr  Petros  (Arsen),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  USSR,  DE  I  13 

Berge,  Rev.  Elias,  Church  of  Norway,  GT 

Bergman,  Carl-Goran,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Bergmann,  Dr  Michel,  Lutheran  Church  of  New  Guinea,  AD  VI  31 

Bergmark,  Intendent  Aron,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Bergsten,  Dr  Torsten,  Baptist  Church,  Sweden,  GT 

Berkhof,  Prof.  Dr  Flendrikus,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  II  9 

Berkouwer,  Prof.  Dr  Gerrit  Cornelis,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  AD  I 

Bernet,  Albert,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Bertram,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Walter,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod,  DO  IV  9 
Beste,  Landesbischof  D.  Dr  Niklot,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  Mecklenburg,  DE  Ill 
van  Beusekom,  Rev.  Dr  Johan  Flendrik,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  FD  II  11 
Bhandare,  Rev.  R.  S.,  The  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  DE  IV  22 
Bickersteth,  Rev.  Canon  John,  Church  of  England,  DE  III  21 
Bieler,  Professor  Andre,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  AD  13 
Bilheimer,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  S.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA, 

AD  IV  3  and  ST 

Billington,  Dr  William  Roy,  Church  of  Uganda,  DE  II  23 
Binder,  Rev.  Prof.  Hermann  F.,  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburgian  Confession,  Rumania,  DE  I  9 
Bjdorn,  Margareta,  Church  of  Sweden,  YP  VI  15 

Black,  Rev.  Dr  Donald,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  AD  III  25 
Bladen,  Dr  Ashby  E.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  FD  III  17 
Blake,  Rev.  Dr  Eugene  C.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Blakemore,  Rev.  Dr  Wm.  Barnett,  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ),  DE  V  19 
Blanc,  Rev.  Rene,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France,  DE  V  9 
Blanch,  Bishop  Stuart  Y.,  Church  of  England,  DE  VI  10 
Blankenburg,  Rev.  Hans-Joachim,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  Thuringia,  AD  V 
Blatsos,  DD  Archbishop  Vassilios,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 

DE  II  11 

Bliss,  Dr  Kathleen,  Church  of  England,  CC  VI  17 
Blomberg,  Commissioner  Gosta,  Salvation  Army,  DE  VI  1,  10 
Bobrova,  Nina  Sergeyevna,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  IV  15 
Bockman,  Rev.  Peter  Wiljelm,  Church  of  Norway,  AD  I  9 
Boctor,  Dr  Sadek  Antonious,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  DE  IV  20 
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Boethius,  Carl  Gustaf,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Bokeleale,  Rev.  Jean  B.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Congo,  DE  II  19 

Boliolo  Murdoch,  Rev.  Oscar,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Uruguay,  ST  16 

de  Boor,  Toni  Maria,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  YP  VI  15 

Booth,  Rev.  Alan,  The  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland,  ST  IV 

Borba  da  Silva,  Father  Lauro,  Episcopal  Church  of  Brazil,  DE  V  15 

Bordelon,  Mgr  Marvin,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  GT 

Borgen,  Dr  Ole  E.,  Sweden,  GT 

Borovoy,  Archpriest  Vitaly,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  ST 

Borrat,  Dr  Hector,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Uruguay,  YP  I  16 

Bosley,  Rev.  Dr  Harold  A.,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  IV  4 

Bouman,  Pieter  M.,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  ST 

Box,  Mary  I.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  DE  V  15 

Bozabalian,  Archimandrite  Nerses,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  DE 

Brademas,  D.  Phil.  John,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  10 

Braecklein,  Oberkirchenrat  Ingo,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  Thuringia,  DE  V  13 

Braemer,  Rev.  Henri,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  ST 

Brandful,  Rev.  W.  G.  M.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Ghana,  FD  VI  27 

Brash,  Rev.  Alan  A.,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  AD  III  19 

Bra  tic,  Jovan,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  USA,  DE  V  10 

Brennecke,  Dr  theol.  Gerhard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  DE  II 
Bright,  Rev.  Dr  John,  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  US,  DE  V  9 
Brinkhues,  Bishop  Josef,  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  DE  I  10 
Brizola,  Rev.  Ezequias  Ribeiro,  Assembly  of  God,  Brazil,  DO  II  11 
Bronkhorst,  Prof.  Dr  Alexander  J.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  I  3 
Brooks,  Arthur  E.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  DE  III  14 
Brown,  Ann  C.  Porter,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  AD  II  25 
Brown,  Rev.  Denzil  J.,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  DE  I  9 
Brown,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  McAfee,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA, 

DE  IV  12,  14 

Brown,  Rev.  Robert  N.,  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  DE  I  30 
Brown,  Val  Kennedy,  The  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  FD  III  31 
Browne,  Eleanor  Kent,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 
Browne-Mayers,  Charlotte,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST  18 
von  Briick,  Oberlandeskirchenrat  Ulrich,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  of  Saxonia, 

DE  IV  19 

Brunk,  Dean  Georges  R.,  Mennonite  General  Conference,  USA,  OB 
Buana  Kibongi,  Rev.  Raymond,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo,  DE  V  9 
Buason,  Rev.  Kristjan,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland,  AD  III  27 
Bucafusco,  Rev.  Luis  Pedro,  The  Methodist  Church,  Argentina,  FD  I  14 
Buckard,  Rev.  Martin,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Buege,  Rev.  Dr  William  A.,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod,  USA,  DO  II  11 
Buevskiy,  Alexey  Sergeyevich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  IV  30 
Biihrig,  Dr  Marga,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  AD  V  15 
Bukovics,  Prof.  Dr  Erich,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
Austria,  DE  V  13 

Bulow-Hansen,  Tage,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  VI  17 

Burnett,  Rt  Rev.  Bill  B.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  FD  V  11 
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Burton,  Moya,  Church  of  England,  ST 

Busch,  Rev.  Prof.  Rolland  A.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  DE  II  10 

Buss,  Theodore,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  YP  IV  30 

von  dem  Bussche,  Axel,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 

Caligiorgis,  Priest  Jeremie,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  GT 

Calo,  Pura  Pia,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines,  YP  V  16 

Canham,  Dr  Erwin  D.,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  USA,  GT 

Cannon,  Rev.  Dr  William  R.,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  I  9 

Cant,  Verleigh  G.,  The  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  ST 

Capek,  Rev.  Vladimir,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  DE  VI  10 

Capo,  Rev.  Humberto,  Spanish  Evangelical  Church,  OB 

Cardona-Gregori,  Rev.  Jose,  Baptist  Church,  Spain,  GT 

Carleton,  Rev.  Dr  Alford,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  IV  28 

Carlson,  Lt.  Commissioner,  Paul  J.,  The  Salvation  Army,  DE  V  11 

Carlzon,  Rev.  Lars,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Carr,  Rev.  Canon  Burgess,  Episcopal  Church,  Liberia,  ST 

Cason,  Rev.  Dr  J.  Walter,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Castillo-Cardenas,  Rev.  Gonzalo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Colombia,  AD  IV  10 

Castro,  Rev.  Emilio  Enrique,  The  Methodist  Church,  Uruguay,  AD  III  3 

Catchings,  Rev.  L.  Maynard,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 

Cavert,  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  McCrea,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA, ST 

Cedergren,  Elsa,  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Sweden,  GT 

Cejie,  Carl  Eric,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Champion,  Rev.  Dr  L.  G.,  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

DE  I  5,  9 

Chandler,  Rev.  Dr  Edgar  H.  S.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 
Chandran,  Rev.  Dr  J.  Russell,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  III  4 
Chaplin,  Very  Rev.  F.  D.,  Church  of  England,  GT 

Charalambous,  DD,  Archimandrite  Sophronios,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem,  DE  113 

Chavez  Campos,  Bishop  Enrique,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile,  DE  V  19 
Chelliah,  Dr  David  D.,  Anglican  Church  of  Singapore  and  Malaya,  FD  V  9 
Chikomo,  Rev.  Herbert,  Presbyterian  Church,  Rhodesia,  GT 
Chitemo,  The  Rt  Rev.  Gresford,  Church  of  the  Province  of  East  Africa, 

DE  VI  3 

Chiu,  Rt  Rev.  Ban  It,  Anglican  Church  of  Singapore  and  Malaya,  DE  II  2 
Cho,  Dr  Kiyoko  Takeda,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  AD  IV  17 
Chou,  Rev.  Dr  Ivy  S.  T.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Malaysia-Singapore,  DE  VI  12 
Chrysostomos  (Kykkotis)  Rt  Rev.,  Church  of  Cyprus,  DE  V  10 
Chrysostomos  (Konstantinidis)  Metropolitan  of  Myra,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  DE  I  2,  28 

Chrysostom,  Bishop  Mar  Philipose,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar, 

DE  II  11 

Chun,  Taik  Poo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea,  GT 

Church,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  V.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  USA,  DE  II  32 
Clark,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Philippine  Independant  Church,  DE  VI  25 
Clark,  Oswald  W.  H.,  Church  of  England,  DE  V  9 

Clark,  Peter  N.,  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  DE  VI  31 
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Clarke,  Patricia,  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  III  32 

Clifford,  Rev.  Paul  R.,  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  AD  I  9 

Cobrda,  Rev.  Jan,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Argentina,  DO  IV  15 

Coe,  Rev.  Dr  Shoki,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Formosa,  ST 

Coggan,  DD,  Most  Rev.  F.  Donald,  Archbishop  of  York,  Church  of  England, 

DE  II  4 

Coleman,  The  Rev.  Frederick  Ph.,  Church  of  England,  DE  III  22 
Colwell,  Rev.  Dr  David  G.,  The  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  III  3 
Confer,  Bernard  A.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  AD  III  23 
Conton,  William,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  DE  II  11 
Cooper,  Rev.  Dr  Henry,  Church  of  England,  DE  I  9 
Cooper,  Commissioner  William  F.,  The  Salvation  Army,  AD  II  11 
Cooper,  Dean  Wilmer  A.,  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  USA,  DE  I  9 
Coppee,  Baron  Evence,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Belgium,  GT 
Corneanu,  Metropolitan  Nicolas,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  IV  13 
Corvillon,  Rev.  Benito,  Spanish  Evangelical  Church,  DE  IV  20 
da  Costa,  E.  P.  W.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  India,  DO  III  23 
Couchell,  James  George,  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  USA,  YP  VI  17 
Coulson,  Prof.  Dr  Charles  A.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  DE  VI  14 
Cowan,  Chief  Justice  Gordon  S.,  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  III  14 
Cragg,  Rev.  Dr  A.  Kenneth,  Church  of  England,  AD  Ill 
Crane,  Rev.  William  H.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  ST 
Cressey,  Rev.  Martin  H.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  DE  II  13 
Crothall,  Edgar  A.,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  GT 
Crow  Jr.,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  DE  II  9 

Cryer,  Rev.  Neville  B.,  Conference  of  British  Missionary  Societies,  FD  VI  26 
Csete,  Bishop  Istvan  K.,  Reformed  Christian  Church  of  Yugoslavia,  DE  V  22 
Cudre-Mauroux,  Gilbert,  ST 
Cullberg,  Dr  John  O.,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Cunville,  Rev.  Rieweh  Robert,  Presbyterian  Church,  India,  YP  V  16 
Cuttriss,  Rev.  Frank  L.,  The  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  DE  VI  9 
Cymorek,  Bishop  Georg,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Silesia,  CSSR,  DE  IV  19 

Czap,  Ivan  Michaelson,  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  America, 
DE  IV  10 

Dabrowski,  Rev.  Stanislaw,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  in  Poland,  DO 
Dagher,  Rev.  Ibrahim  M.,  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  DE  II  22 
Dahabia,  Yvonne,  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Lebanon,  YP  IV  23 
Dahlen,  Olle,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  AD  IV  30 
Dahlkvist,  Rev.  Birger,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Dahya,  Commissioner  Joseph,  The  Salvation  Army,  DE  II  9 
Dallard,  The  Rev.  George,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  ST 
Dammann,  Rev.  Rolf,  Baptist  Church,  Germany,  OB 
Daniel,  Henry  Felix  J.,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  II  27 
Daramola,  S.  Feyi,  Apostolic  Gospel  Church,  Nigeria,  YP  I  25 
Darling,  Sir  James  Ralph,  Church  of  England,  Australia,  AD  III  23 
David,  Father  David  H.,  Church  of  the  East  (Assyrian),  USA,  GT 
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Davidson,  Rev.  Dr  Glen  W.,  University  Christian  Movement,  YP  VI  17 

Davidson,  Rev.  Robert,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  V  17 

Davies,  Rev.  Meirion  Lloyd,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  DE  V  16 

Davies,  Rev.  Rupert  E.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  DE  117 

Davis,  Rev.  H.  Glen,  Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan,  DO  II  16 

Davison,  Rev.  C.  K.  Hay,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  DE  VI  14 

Daws,  Rev.  Charles  K.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  DE  VI  31 

Day,  Charles  C.  G.,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST 

Day,  Peter,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  131 

Dean,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Ralph  S.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  DE  II  3 

Defossa,  Madeleine  M.  P.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Belgium,  YP  V  16 

Degou,  Rev.  Abba  G.  E.,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  V  30 

Delbridge,  Archdeacon  Graham  R.,  The  Church  of  England  in  Australia, 

DE  II  15 

de  Mel,  The  Most  Rev.  Lakdasa,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon, 

DE  II  31 

Deschner,  Prof.  Dr  John,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  9 
Devanayagam,  J.  Annathaie  M.,  The  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  YP  VI  4 

Devanesen,  Dr  Chandran  D.  S.,  Church  of  South  India,  AD  VI  17 
Devasahayam,  Rev.  Karlapudy,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in 
India,  DE  II  29 

de  Velder,  Rev.  Dr  Marion,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  DE  II  1,  31 
Diaho,  Rev.  Johanne,  Lesotho  Evangelical  Church,  DE  V  11 
Diamond,  Howard,  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Great  Britain,  FD  I  9 
Dickinson,  Raymond  L.,  Riverside  Church,  New  York,  ST 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Dr  Richard,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST  23 
Diehl,  Anita,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Diehl,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Carl  Gustav,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in 
India,  DE  V  11 

Dietzfelbinger,  Landesbischof  D.  Hermann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 

DE  I  3 

Dilys,  Halina,  Lithuanian  Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  USA,  DO  V  10 
Dimitriyev,  Deakon  Nikolay  V.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  VI  14 
Ditmanson,  Prof.  Dr  Harold,  The  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  III  10 
Dodoo,  Robert,  The  Methodist  Church,  Ghana,  DE  III  14 
Dolbey,  James  M.,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  BE  VI  20 
Dolezal,  Dr  Gunter,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Austria,  YP  V  9 
Domsch,  Ing.  Kurt,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  of  Saxonia,  DE  III  10 
Donahue,  Archpriest  Photius,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  USA,  DE  V  13 
Douglass,  Rev.  Dr  Truman  B.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  VI  32 
Dowd,  Mary,  Antiochian  Orthodox  Church,  USA,  GT 
Driberg,  Thomas  E.  N.,  Church  of  England,  DE  IV  32 
Dubois,  Jean-Daniel,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  YP  II  11 
Dumas,  Prof.  Andre,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  AD  VI  15 
Dunn,  Rev.  Dr  Reginald  S.,  Baptist,  Canada,  FD  II  29 
Dunne,  Father  Dr  George  H.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  ST 
Duprey,  Rev.  Dr  Pierre,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  France,  DO  I  13 
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Dus,  Rev.  Jaromir,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  YP  VI  23 

Eberhard,  Rev.  Paul,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  ST 

Edwall,  Dean  Pehr,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  V  5,  20 

Edwards,  Rev.  David  L.,  Church  of  England,  DE  V  32 

Edwards,  Rev.  Ernest  J.,  The  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales, 

DE  II  28 

Edwards,  Rev.  Robert  L.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  IV  19 
van  Eeghen,  Ernst  Henri,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  GT 
Eeg-Olofsson,  Ansgar,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Efrem  II.,  His  Holiness  Patriarch  —  Catholicos  of  all  Georgia,  Georgian 
Orthodox  Church,  DE  V  9 
Ehrenstrale,  Hans,  Sweden,  OB 

Eirinaios  (Galanakis),  Metropolitan  of  Kissamos  and  Selinos, 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  DE 
Eleftheriades  Anthimos,  Archimandrite  of  Kitium,  Church  of  Cyprus,  DE  V  17 
Elliot,  Rev.  Dr  Charles  M.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa, 

AD  III  10 

Elmquist,  Rev.  Karl-Axel,  The  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Emilianos  (Timiadis),  Metropolitan  of  Calabria,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  DE  VI 

Emilianos  (Tsakopoulos),  Metropolitan  of  Militou,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  DE  VI  4 

Engebretson,  Rev.  Dr  Milton  B.,  The  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  of  America, 
DB  II  11 

Engel,  Rev.  Frank  Graham,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  DE  II  25 
Engelsen,  Rektor  Nils  J.,  Baptist  Church  of  Norway,  OB 
Engstrom,  Principal  Olle,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  III  14 
Ensley,  Ph.  D.,  Bishop  F.  Gerald,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  31 
Envela-Makongo,  Rev.  Gustavo  B.,  The  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rio  Muni,  DO 

Eskola,  Dr  Seikko  A.  V.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  GT 
Espy,  Dr  R.  H.  Edwin,  American  Baptist  Convention,  FD  VI  25 
Estilow,  Ulysses  S.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  USA,  DE  V  14 
Evangelos  (Galanakis),  Rev.  Dr,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 

DE  III 

Evans,  Eleanor  M.,  Society  of  Friends,  ST 

Evans,  M.  M.  Towy,  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  DE  III  4 
Fabro,  Dr  Prudencia  L.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  VI  11 
Fagel,  Rev.  Pieter,  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium,  AD  V  22 
Fagley,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  M.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST  30 
Fahmiiller,  Edgar  Ch.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Germany,  YP  III  16 
Faichney,  Rev.  Norman,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  DE  V  10 
Fairfax,  Miss  Jean  E.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  III  10 
Faison,  Rev.  Dr  Bernilee,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  DE  I  20 
Falope,  Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  I.,  Anglican  Church,  Nigeria,  OB 
Farag,  Deacon  Fanzi  Mansour,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt,  DE  VI  14 
Faune,  Juan  V.,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  DE  IV  31 
Fernando,  B.  E.,  Methodist  Church,  Ceylon,  GT 
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Ferraz,  Rev.  Dr  Jose  Coelho,  Evangelical  Confederation  of  Brazil,  FD 
Ferreira,  Elson  Valim,  Presbyterian  Church,  Brazil,  YP  III  16 
Fey,  Rev.  Dr  Harold  E.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  ST 

Fick,  Oberkirchenrat  Ulrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  II  32 
Fields,  Rev.  Dr  Wilmer  C.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  OB 
Fiers,  Rev.  Dr  A.  Dale,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  DE  II  27 
Fiers,  Elizabeth  K.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  DE  VI  15 
Fischer,  Jean,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST 
Fitzsimons,  B.  L.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  ST 
Fjellander,  Rt  Rev.  Sigfrid,  The  Liberal  Catholic  Church,  Sweden,  GT 
Fleming,  Rev.  Dr  John  R.,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  AD  I  28 
Flesseman-van  Leer,  Dr  Ellen,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  V  9 
Flodell,  Gunnar,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Florentin-Smyth,  Fran£oise,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  AD  IV  17 
Florovsky,  Prof.  Georges,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  DE  I 
Fobbe,  Rev.  Christian,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Transvaal,  GT 
Foh  Elom,  Joseph,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon,  DE  II  14 
Ford,  Rev.  Dr  Leighton  F.  S.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  AD  II  26 
Forman,  Prof.  Dr  Charles  W.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  GT 
Forsberg,  Rev.  Juhani,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  YP  II  27 
Fortgens,  Martje  Anne,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  YP  VI  16 
Foss,  Dr  Solveig,  Church  of  Norway,  AD  VI 

Fosseus,  Bishop  Helge,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa, 
South-Eastern  Region,  DE  II  26 

Foster,  Dr  med.  R.  Lee,  American  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  DE  1115 
Fowler,  Rev.  Dr  Louis  H.,  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  DE  I  9 
Foy,  Rt  Rev.  John  Humphrey,  The  Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  DE  V  25 

Franca,  Rev.  Daily  Rezende,  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  DO 
Frank,  Bishop  Eugene  M.,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  13 
Franklin,  Rev.  Dr  Fredrik,  Baptist  Church  of  Sweden,  FD  IV  30 
Fraser,  Rev.  Dr  Ian  M.,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  AD  VI  14 
Fredberger,  Dean  Ragnar,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Frei,  Rev.  Hans  Alfred,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland,  DE  I  9 
Frey,  Ruth  L.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  YP  III  15 
Fricke,  Rev.  Dr  Theodore  P.,  The  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  II  25 
Fridlund,  Maurice,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 
Frykholm,  Rev.  A.  Yngve,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 
Ga,  Bishop  Macario  V.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  IV  30 
Gabriel  (Peremetidis)  Metropolitan  of  Colonias,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  DE  16 

Gaius,  Rev.  Saimon,  United  Church  of  Papua,  New  Guinea 
and  Solomon  Islands,  DO  I  21 

Galevo,  Rev.  Eugene  Kumodzi,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana, 

DE  IV  10 
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Gallagher,  Rev.  R.  D.  Eric,  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland,  DE  II  14 

Galland,  Rev.  Valdo,  Waldensian  Church  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  FD  VI  14 

Galloway,  Rev.  Dr  A.  D.,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  I  9 

Galloway,  Gilbert  M.,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Galusha,  Elinor  G.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 

Ganno,  Rev.  Fr.  Soliman  F.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  II  16 

Garbutt,  John  D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  Australia,  YP  V  30 

Garcia-Mely,  Rev.  Dr  Rafael,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 

Garcia  Ramirez,  Eduardo,  Spanish  Evangelical  Church,  YP  III  15 

Gardiner,  Robert,  The  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  AD 

Garmony,  Sherye,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  YP  V  16 

Garnsey,  Rt  Rev.  David  Arthur,  The  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  DE  V  3 

Gatrall,  Commissioner  Olive,  The  Salvation  Army,  DE  II  10 

Gebremedhin,  Rev.  Ezra,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church,  OB 

Geddes,  Rev.  David,  The  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales, 

DE  VI  21 

George,  Dr  A.  J.,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  IV  26 

George,  Rev.  John  T.,  The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  DE  V  22 

George,  Poikail  J.,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Kerala,  India,  YP  VI  10 

German  (Timofeyev),  Archimandrite,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  II  11 

Germogen,  Bishop  of  Podoljsk,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  III  23 

Geyer,  Rev.  Dr  Alan,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  AD  IV  30 

Gharbawi,  Milad,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt,  DE  III  31 

Giampiccoli,  Rev.  Neri,  Waldensian  Church,  Italy  DE  VI  11 

Gibbard,  S.  S.  J.  E.,  Father  Mark,  Church  of  England,  AD  II  26 

Gibble,  Rev.  H.  Lamar,  Good  Shepherd  Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA,  GT 

Gilbert,  Douglas  R.,  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST 

Gill,  Rev.  David  M.,  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  DE  III  5,  3 

Gill,  Rev.  Dr  Theodore  A.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST  17 

Gilmore,  Rev.  Russell  Neil,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia,  DE  VI  14 

Gjerding,  Rev.  Anker,  Church  of  Denmark,  ST  24 

Glashagel,  Jerry  G.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  YP  II  25 

Gnadt,  Rev.  Hellmut  Vitalis,  Methodist  Church,  Chile,  AD  V  23 

Goransson,  Dr  Harald,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Goertz,  Rev.  Dr  Hans- Jurgen,  Mennonite  Church,  Germany,  DE  VI  10 
Goertz,  Rev.  Marc,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ST 
Goldenstein,  Prof.  Dr  Erwin  H.,  The  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  III  23 
Goldie,  Rosemary,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Australia,  DO  VI  14 
Gollwitzer,  Prof.  Dr  Helmut,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  IV  10 
Gondicas,  Dora,  Church  of  Greece,  ST 

Gonzalez,  Bishop  Jose  A.,  Episcopal  Church  of  Cuba,  FD  V  9 
Gonzalez,  Manuel,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chile,  YP  III  14 
Gooch,  Stephen,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  YP  VI  22 
Goodall,  Rev.  Dr  Norman,  The  Congregational  Church  in  England 
and  Wales,  ST  7 

Gort  Jr.,  Rev.  Solomon,  American  Baptist  Convention,  YP  IV  4 
Gottschald,  Prases  Karl,  Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession 
in  Brazil,  DE  I  4 
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Gouzee-Rolin,  Claude,  Belgian  Christian  Missionary  Church,  DE  VI  15 
Govinden,  Dr  H.  S.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  DE  VI  17 
Graesholt,  Rev.  Thorkild,  Church  of  Denmark,  FD  II  29 
Graf,  Max,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  OB 
Graham,  Dr  Billy,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  OB 
Grant,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  DE  VI  19 
Grassi,  Gaio  E.,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy,  ST 
Gray,  Lavona  Anne,  Presbyterian  Church,  YP  II  23 

Greene,  Walter  R.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  IV  10 
Gremillion,  Mgr  Dr  Joseph,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  GT 
Grenville-Grey,  Wilfred  E.,  Church  of  England,  GT 
Gribble,  Rev.  Cecil  F.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  DE  II  4 
Griffiths,  Rev.  L.G.S.,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  DE  II  11 
Griffiths,  Mrs  T.  C.,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  DE  II  11 
Groenfeldt,  The  Rev.  Dr  John  S.,  The  Moravian  Church  in  America 
(Northern  Province),  DE  V  11 

Groff,  Prof.  Dr  Warren  F.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA,  DE  III  9 

Groscurth,  Rev.  Reinhard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 

Gross,  Rev.  Harold  F.,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia,  DE  VI  9 

Grounds,  Rev.  Edmund  David,  The  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  GT 

Grubb,  Sir  Kenneth,  Church  of  England,  DE  IV  30 

Gruber,  Pamela  H.,  The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  ST 

Guittart,  Arentje,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 

Gunanukara,  Suty,  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  FD  V  31 

Gundyayev,  Vladimir  Mikhailovich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  VI  16 

Gunleiksrud,  Rev.  Gaute,  Church  of  Norway,  OB 

Gunnemo,  Bengt,  Church  of  Sweden,  FD  VI  13 

Gurbachan  Singh,  Bishop  Dr  Nil,  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  DE  IV  3 
Habib,  Gabriel,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East,  ST 
Hage,  Rev.  Gerhard,  Evangelische  Michaels-Bruderschaft,  FD  I  9 
Hagen,  Bishop  Dr  Odd  Arthur,  The  Methodist  Church,  Sweden,  DE  I  26 
Haigh,  Alan,  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Great  Britain,  ST 
Haile,  Dr  Getachew,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  IV  2,  14 
Hakim,  Rev.  Habib,  Coptic  Evangelical  Church,  Egypt,  DE  IV  31 
Hald,  Bishop  Haldor,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  III  10 
de  Halleux,  Colette  M.  G.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Belgium,  YP  VI  13 
Ham,  Rev.  Dr  Adolfo,  Baptist  Church,  Cuba,  AD  III  27 
Hamer,  Rev.  Dr  Jerome  (Jean),  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Italy,  DO  I  9 
Hamilton,  Baron  Carl  F.  H.,  Church  of  Sweden,  OB 
Hamilton,  Rev.  John  Millen,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  IV  25 
Hammel,  Rev.  Maurice  R.  R.,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  ST 
Hamza,  Rev.  Andrew,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  GT 
Hangen,  Rev.  Dr  Emerson  G.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  GT 
Hanson,  Mark  S.,  The  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  VI  16 
Hanson,  Superintendent  Sven,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Harboyan,  Dr  Garbis,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  YP  IV  30 
Harkianakis,  Archimandrite  Dr  Stylianos,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  AD  II  13 
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Harkins,  Rev.  Dr  George  F.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  19 
Harmelink  III.,  Rev.  Herman,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  AD  I  9 
Harms,  Bishop  Dr  Hans  Heinrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  I  5,  9 
Harshagen,  Herbert,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Hartman,  Rev.  Olov,  Church  of  Sweden,  AD  V  14 

Hartman,  Rev.  Dr  Vladimir  E.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  AD  III  27 
Haslam,  Frederick,  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  DE  III  4 
Hassler,  Dean  Dr  Ove,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Hategan,  Rev.  Vasile,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  of  America,  DE  III  16 
Haverkamp,  Rev.  William,  Christian  Reformed  Church,  USA,  OB 
Hawkins,  LL.D.,  The  Rev.  Edler  Garnett,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA,  DE  V  28 

Hawkins,  Dr  J.  Clinton,  The  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  III  14 
Hayward,  Rev.  Victor  E.  W.,  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ST 
Hazim,  Metropolitan  Ignatios,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East,  DE  I 

Heard,  Margery  E.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  FD  I  28 
Hebart,  Rev.  Hans  Friedemann,  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia,  YP  I  9 
Hedberg,  Rev.  A.  Gosta  H.,  The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  I  9 
Heinmuller,  Jo  Angelyn,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  YP  I  23 

Heintze,  Landesbischof  Dr.  Gerhard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV  10 
Held,  Prof.  Dr  Heinz  Joachim,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plata,  DE  VI  9 
Hellsten,  Bishop  Dr  Stig,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Henriet,  Christiane,  Reformed  Church  of  Madagascar,  ST 
Henriet,  Rev.  Marcel,  Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar,  ST 
Hentsch,  Leonard  C.,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  AD  IV  19 
Herbster,  Rev.  Dr  Ben  M.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  V  31 
Herdman,  Commander  Claudius  A.,  Church  of  Ireland,  DE  I  23 
Herklots,  Joyce,  Church  of  England,  ST 

Herman,  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  W.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  II  23 

Herrlin,  Bishop  Olof,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Hess,  Dr  H.  Ober,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  IV  30 

Hes,  Drs  Jan  A.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 

Hessler,  Hans-Wolfgang,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 

van  den  Heuvel,  Rev.  Albert  H.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST  6,  32 

Heyde,  Dr  Peter  E.  L.,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  GT 

Heywood,  Dr  Jean  Schofield,  Church  of  England,  DE  III  16 

Hickman,  Bishop  Ernest  L.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  V  9 

Hill,  G.  E.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  DE  II  14 

Hiltel,  Rev.  Martin,  Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil, 

YP  III  16 

Hines,  Rt  Rev.  John  E.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  II  4 

Hinson,  Prof.  Dr  E.  Glenn,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  OB 

Hinton,  Vaughan,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  ST 

Hinz,  Dr  Erwin,  Evang.  Church  of  the  Province  of  Saxony,  DE  IV  32 

Hoehler,  Rev.  Harry  H.,  USA,  OB 

Hoenderdaal,  Prof.  Dr  Gerrit  J.,  Remonstrant  Brotherhood,  DE  V  9 
Hoffet,  Jean-Louis,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ST 
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Hoffmann,  Rev.  Dr  Gerhard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  FD  II  28 
Hofmann,  Oberkirchenrat  Dr  Werner,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 

DE  III  21 

Hoggard,  Dr  J.  Clinton,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  USA,  AD  II  4 

Hoglund,  Rev.  Sten,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Hogsbro,  Bishop  Dr  Halfdan  R.,  Church  of  Denmark,  FD  V  29 

Holfeld,  Rev.  Dr  Karl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada,  DE  I  21 

Hollenweger,  Rev.  Dr  Walter  J.,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST  26 

Hollister,  Prof.  Dr  Barrett,  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  DE  IV  30 

Holm,  Rev.  David  R.,  Church  of  Sweden,  YP  VI  30 

Holsteijn,  Sibenda  M.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  GT 

Homrighouse,  Elaine,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  II  15 

Honey,  Rev.  Dr  Floyd,  United  Church  of  Canada,  ST  29 

Hoover,  Theressa,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  15 

Hopewell,  Rev.  Dr  James  Franklin,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST  28 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Dr  C.  Howard,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 

Hopko,  Rev.  Thomas,  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  America, 

DE  VI  9 

Horn,  Rev.  Henry  E.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  VI  13 

Horn,  Ragnar,  Methodist  Church,  Norway,  DE  IV  10 

Housden,  Bishop,  James  A.  G.,  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  DE  I  10 

House,  Archdeacon  Francis  H.,  Church  of  England,  ST  4 

Hovstadius,  Sigvard,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Howard,  R.  Christian,  Church  of  England,  DE  V  14 

Hromadka,  Rev.  Prof.  Josef  L.,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren, 

CC  I  2,  10 

Hubantschew,  Anthony,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  VI  10 
Hubbard,  Rev.  Dr  David  A.,  Conservative  Baptist  Church,  USA,  AD  II  9 
Hiibner,  Bishop  Dr  Friedrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 

DE  IV  30 

Hull,  Janet,  United  Church  of  Canada,  YP  V  32 

Hultgren,  Most  Rev.  Gunnar  A.E.,  Church  of  Sweden,  CC 

Hunt,  DD  Bishop  Henry  Robert,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  GT 

Hunter,  Rev.  Dr  David  R.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  FD  IV  17 

Hunter,  Rev.  John  E.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  IV  30 

Huston,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  W.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  V  31 

Huszti,  Prof.  Dr  Kalman,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  III  13 

Hutcheson,  James  W.,  Church  of  Christ  (Disciples),  Canada,  DE  III  25 

Huxtable,  Rev.  John,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  DE  I  3 

Hyslop,  Rev.  Gordon,  Church  of  the  Province  of  East  Africa  (Anglican), 

DE  IV  32 

Iakovos,  Most  Rev.,  (Coucouzes),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 

USA,  DE  I  9 

Ibiam,  Dr  Akanu,  Presbyterian  Church,  Biafra,  Retiring  President 
Ige,  Bola,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  Nigeria,  AD  IV  21 
Igwe,  Rev.  Georgewill  Egemba,  Methodist  Church,  Biafra,  GT 
Iliya  (Schiolaschwili  Ikakli),  Bishop,  Georgian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  III  10 
Ilogu,  Rev.  Edmund  Christopher  O.,  Anglican  Church,  Biafra,  GT 
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Ingebrand,  Rev.  Dr  Sven,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Ingemark,  Sten,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Innes,  Rev.  Alexander,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  V  10 
Irwin  II.,  John  N.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  GT 
Ishaq,  Elia  A.,  Coptic  Evangelical  Church  —  Synod  of  the  Nile,  YP  IV  25 
Isteero,  Rev.  Albert,  Coptic  Evangelical  Church  —  Synod  of  the  Nile, 

FD  II  29 

Itty,  Chirapurath,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  ST  12 
Jackson,  Lady  Barbara  Ward,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Great  Britain,  GT 
Jackson,  Graeme,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  ST  21 
Jackson,  John  S.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  9 

Jackson,  Rev.  Dr  Joseph  H.,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  DE  III  31 
Jackson,  Maude  T.,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  DE  VI  15 
Jacob,  Rev.  A.  S.,  Fed.  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India,  DE  III  10 
Jacob,  Generalsuperintendent  D.  Gunther,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Branden- 
burg,  DE  I  9 

Jacob,  Very  Rev.  William  U.,  Church  in  Wales,  DE  II  32 

Jacobsson,  Rev.  Gunnar,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Jarman,  Rev.  Margaret  F.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  FD  VI  15 

Jebejian,  Deacon  Nersess,  Armenian  Orthodox  Church,  USA,  AD  I  16 

Jesudoss,  Rev.  D.  W.,  Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  GT 

Jiagge>  Justice  A.  R.,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana,  AD  IV  14 

Joensuu,  Rev.  Dr  Matti,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  ST  15 

John,  Rev.  Alexander  D.,  Church  of  South  India,  ST 

Johnson,  Mrs  Avis  R.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  III  23 

Johnson,  David  E.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  4 

Johnson  Jr.,  Bishop  Dr  Joseph  A.,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA, 
DE  V  3,  9 

Johnson,  Rev.  Dr  Philip  A.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 
Johnston,  Rt  Rev.  Allen  H.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  DE  11,9 
Johnston,  Rev.  Dr  John  A.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  AD  II  11 
Jonathan  (Ivan  Mikhailovich  Kopolovich),  Archbishop,  Exarch  of  Moscow 
Patriarch  in  the  Americas,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  VI  15 
Jones,  Rev.  Erastus,  Union  of  Welsh  Independents,  DE  VI  11 
Jones,  Frederick  Gordon,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  ST 
Jones,  Dr  Irene  A.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  II  3 
Jones,  Penry,  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  AD  VI  32 
Jones  Jr.,  Rev.  Dr  Tracey,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  IV  29 
Jordan,  Bishop  Frederick  D.,  African  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  1 
Josefson,  Most  Rev.  Ruben,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  III  4 
Joseph,  Rev.  Dr  K.  C.,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  ST 
Jud,  Rev.  Dr  Gerald  J.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  GT 
Jungkuntz,  Rev.  Dr  Richard  P.,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod,  USA, 

DO  VI  9 

Justin  (Moisescu),  Metropolitan  of  Moldavia,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church, 

DE  V  3,  10 

Juvenaly  (Vladimir  Kirillovich  Poyarkov),  Bishop  of  Zaraisk, 

Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  IV  18,  21 
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Kaldy,  Bishop  Zoltan,  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  V  3 

Kallstad,  DD,  Dean  Thorvald  E.,  Methodist  Church,  Sweden,  GT 

Kalugila,  Rev.  Leonidas,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania,  YP  113 

Kalvemark,  Torsten,  Church  of  Sweden,  YP  V  32 

Kamau,  John  Cauri,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa,  DE  III  15 

Kang,  Moon  Kyu,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea,  ST 

Kang,  Rev.  Dr  Simeon  C.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea,  GT 

Kang,  Rev.  Dr  Won  Yong,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 

DE  VI  14 

Kangsen,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chi,  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Cameroon,  DE  V  20 
Kapitzky,  Frances  H.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  CC  II  22 
Karagdag,  Carmencita  P.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  III  2,  23 
Karefa-Smart,  Rev.  Dr  John,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 

Sierra  Leone,  AD  IV  30 

Karefa-Smart  Jr.,  John,  Epicopal  Church,  Sierra  Leone,  YP  V  10 
Karefa-Smart,  Rena,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Sierra  Leone,  ST 
Karim,  Archimandrite  (Alexis  Abdul),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  GT 

Kario,  Erkki,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  ST 
Kario,  Maija,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  DE  III  23 
Karlstrom,  Domprost  Dr  Nils,  Church  of  Sweden,  AD  IV  25 
Kashich,  Archpriest  Dr  Dushan,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  Ill 
Kastlund,  Rev.  Ake,  Church  of  Sweden,  AD  III  14 
Katina,  Bishop  Dr  Andrej  Ludevit,  Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia, 

Augsburg  Confession,  DE  Ill 

Kaunda,  His  Excellency  Kenneth,  President  of  Zambia,  United  Church  of 
Zambia,  GT 

Kearns  Jr.,  Rev.  Raymond  V.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  AD  V  31 
Kemeng,  Rev.  Mokoai  Peter,  African  Independent  Churches’  Association,  DO  22 
Kennedy,  Rev.  Dr  James  W.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  32 
Keune,  Drs  Aloysius  W.  M.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Netherlands,  YP  III  30 
Kevorkian,  Bishop  Parkev-Katchik,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  DE  III  19 
Khodre,  Rev.  Georges,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 
DE  V  26 

Kibira,  Rt  Rev.  Josiah  M.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania,  DE  VI  4 
Kim,  Prof.  Dr  Chung  Choon,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 

AD  II  28 

Kim,  Dr  Herman  N.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea,  GT 
Kim,  Rev.  Kwan  Suk,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea,  FD  VI  2,  30 
Kim,  Youn-Soo,  Saemunan  Presbyterian  Church,  Korea,  YP  III  20 
King,  M.  Christopher,  Church  of  England,  ST  20 
Kiongo,  Rt  Rev.  Crispus,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa,  DE  I  14 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Dr  Laurence  V.,  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ),  FD  II  25 
Kitagawa,  Rev.  Dr  Daisuke,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST 
Kitchen,  Janet  Mima,  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand,  DE  V  16 
Kitchen,  Lloyd  Clifford,  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand,  DE  II  14 
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Klapper,  Oberkirchenrat  Gottfried,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany, 
AD  IV  9 

Klassen,  Dr  William,  Gen.  Conference  Mennonite  Society,  USA,  DO  VI  10 
Kleckner,  Dr  Donald  C.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  VI  17 
van  Kleef,  Bishop  Gerhardus  Anselmus,  Old  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Netherlands,  DE  V  9 
Klijn,  Gerard,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 
Klinger,  Dr  Jerzy,  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland,  DE  I  9 
Kniffka,  Vikar  Jorg,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  GT 
Knoff,  Rev.  Dr  Gerald  E.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 
Kobong,  Rev.  Theodorus,  Toradja  Church,  Indonesia,  DE  II  14 
Koehler,  John  Curtis,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  YP  V  23 
Kohnstamm,  Max,  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium,  AD  IV  10 
Koibur,  Rev.  Mesach,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  West  Irian,  DE  IV  26 
Kok,  Rev.  P.  H.  G.  C.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Netherlands,  DE  V  25 
Kondo,  Miss  Kyoko,  Japan,  YP  2 

Koolmeister,  Konsistorialrat  Richard,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Sweden,  DE  IV  32 

Koomson,  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace,  Methodist  Church,  Ghana,  DE  9 
Koshy,  Prof.  Ninan,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  III  19 
Kotto,  Rev.  Dr  Jean,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon,  DE  II  5,  25 
Koukougnon,  B.  Cecile,  Methodist  Church,  Ivory  Coast,  YP  VI  15 
Kourides,  Peter  T.,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  AD  IV  30 
Kovalchuk,  Archpriest,  Feodor  S.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  USA,  DE  V  32 
Krause,  Dorothea,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  of  Saxony,  AD  VI  15 
Kretzmann,  Rev.  Dr  Martin  L.,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod,  USA,  ST 
Kreuzeder,  Dr  Elfriede,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Austria,  DE  V  16 
Krikorian,  Archimandrite  Dr  Mesrob  K.,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church, 
Etchmiadzm,  DE  V  4 

Krille,  Michael,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  ST 
Krischke,  Rev.  Paulo  Jose,  Episcopal  Church  of  Brazil,  YP  IV  10 
Krishan,  Dr  John  Radha,  Methodist  Church,  India,  DE  IV  25 
Krivohlavy,  Dr  Jaro,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  AD  VI  32 
Krogh,  Sister  Signe,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  III  10 
Kruger,  Rev.  Dr  Bernhard,  Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa,  DE  V  10 
Kruger,  Oberkirchenrat  Dr  Hanfried,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  FD  III  9 
Krust,  Prediger  Christian,  Christlicher  Gemeinschaftsverband,  Germany,  DO  I  26 
Kudinkin,  Dr  Boris  Sergeyevich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  VI 
Kulessa,  Dr  Manfred,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  IV  22 
Kunst,  DD,  Bishop  Dr  Hermann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  IV  31 
Kuppers,  Prof.  Dr  Werner,  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  AD  I  9 
Kurban,  Metropolitan  Archbishop  Ilyas,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  all  the  East,  DE  V  21 
Kyro-Rasmussen,  Rev.  Kjell  Orla,  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark,  DE  V  9 
Lacey,  Janet,  Church  of  England,  AD  III  4 
Laczkovski,  Rev.  Janos,  Baptist  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  VI  16 
Lagergren,  I.  L.,  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  OB 
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Laham,  Albert,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 

DE  IV  12 

Lahrson,  Rev.  Dr  Gordon  R.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  ST 

Lahusen,  Rev.  Rolf,  German  Language  Evangelical  Congregation,  Mexico,  GT 

Landau,  Stephen,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Great  Britain,  OB 

Landsman,  Rev.  Frederik  H.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  IV  31 

Lanesjo,  Bertil  O.,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lange,  Rev.  Ernst,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST  8,  12 

de  Lange,  Dr  Hendrik  M.,  Remonstrant  Brotherhood,  AD  III  10 

Langella,  Dr  Gaspar  B.,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  USA,  GT 

Langhoff,  Rev.  Johannes,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  II  25 

Lanne,  OSB,  Prof.  Jacques  Emmanuel,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  France, 

DO  II  9 

Larsen,  Anni  Schwartz,  Church  of  Denmark,  YP  V  30 

Larsen,  Rev.  Dr  William,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  V  13 

Laskey,  Glenn  E.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  15 

Lasserre,  Rev.  Jean,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  OB 

Lassinantti,  Ragnar,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  IV  31 

Latham,  Rev.  Robert  O.,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales, 

DE  II  29 

Latimer,  DD,  Rev.  Canon  Ralph  R.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  DE  V  31 

Lavanchy,  Rev.  Alexandre,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  DE  V  32 

Law,  Rev.  Bernard  F.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  DO  VI  9 

Lawrence,  Jacqueline,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  YP  VI  10 

Laws,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  A.,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  DE  V  9 

Lawson  Jr.,  Rev.  James  M.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  AD  IV  11 

Lawson,  Rev.  James  S.,  Methodist  Church  of  Dahomey-Togo,  AD  V  29 

Lawson,  Winston  Arthur,  Church  of  God,  Jamaica,  YD  V  10 

Lazareth,  Rev.  Dr  William  H.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  IV  9 

Lear,  Robert,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Leblanc,  Helen,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canada,  YP  II  14 

Lechleitner,  Rev.  Dr  R.  Dale,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  II  11 

Ledermann,  Dr  Laszlo  L.,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST 

Lediga,  Rev.  S.  P.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  DE  IV  10 

Lee,  Dr  Chang-No,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea,  GT 

Lee,  Rev.  Ching-Chee,  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  DE  II  26 

van  Leeuwen,  Rev.  Dr  Arend  Th.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  AD  III  10 

Lee-Woolf,  Rev.  J.  Philip,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales, 

AD  V  17 

Lefringhausen,  Dr  rer.  pol.  Klaus,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  III  32 
Le  Mone,  Rev.  Archie,  American  Baptist  Convention,  ST 
Lenders,  Rev.  Marc,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  GT 
Lengkong,  Drs  Johan  Lodewijk,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahasa, 
DE  IV  25 

Lenz,  Dieter,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (United),  YP  II  10 
Le  Quesne,  J.  G.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  AD  IV  30 
Leuze,  Hildegard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  VI  15 
LeVander,  The  Hon.  Harold,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  IV  30 
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Lie,  Margaretha  John,  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia,  DE  III  15 
Lieurance,  Peter  R.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  YP  II  16 
Liggett,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  DE  VI  4 
Lilje,  Landesbischof  D  Dr  Johannes,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran),  DE  113 

Lindaman,  Dr  Edward  B.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  VI  16 
Lindberg,  Egon,  Church  of  Denmark,  YP  I  9 
Lindberg,  Rev.  Dr  Lars,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
van  der  Linde,  Prof.  Dr  Jan  M.,  Moravian  Church  and  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  AD  II  11 

Lindermayer,  Helma,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  V  15 

Lindquist,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  David,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lindqvist,  Lars-Olof,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lindstrom,  Bishop  Martin,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lindstrom,  Domprost  Dr  Valter,  Church  of  Sweden,  AD  IV  9 

Lissner,  Jorgen,  Church  of  Denmark,  YP  III  10 

Littleton,  John,  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  YP  VI  14 

Ljungberg,  Blenda,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  V  10 

Ljungberg,  Bishop  Helge,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Locher,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  VI  31 

Locher,  Rev.  Dr  G.  P.  H.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  II  25 

Lochman,  Prof.  Dr  Jan  Milic,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  DE  III  10 

Lofberg,  Jan-Harald,  Sweden,  GT 

Loffler,  Rev.  Dr  Paul,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST  27 
Lofgren,  E.  Erik,  Sweden,  GT 

Lofgren,  Domkyrkoorganist  Rudolf,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lohmann,  Oberkirchenrat  Heinrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  II  27 

Lombard,  Georges,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  AD  IV  30 

Long,  Rev.  Dr  Ernest  E.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  I  2,  20 

Lonnebo,  Rev.  Dr  Martin,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lonning,  Very  Rev.  Dr  Per,  Church  of  Norway,  DE  V  4 

Lund,  Dr  Wendell,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  IV  31 

Lundeen,  Rev.  Dr  Malvin  H.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  131 

Lundstrom,  Bishop  Dr  Gosta,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Lundy,  DD,  Bishop  Robt.  F.,  Methodist  Church,  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 

DE  IV  32 

Luntadila,  Jean-Claude  L.,  Kimbanguists,  DO  III  10 
Luntungan,  Rev.  R.  M.,  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia,  DE  Ill 
Lusis,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Arnolds,  Latvian  Lutheran  Church,  Canada,  GT 
Lutabingwa,  Johannsen,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania,  YP  10 
Luwum,  Rev.  Janani,  Church  of  Uganda,  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  DE  VI  19 
Luyindu,  Rev.  Daniel,  Manianga-Matadi  Evangelical  Church,  DE  IV  11 
Lyman  Jr.,  Lucius  Bierce,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  III  31 
Lyth,  Bishop  R.  E.,  Church  of  Uganda,  DE  II  29 
McCleary,  Rev.  Paul  F.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  GT 

McCord,  Prof.  Dr  James  I.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  I  8 
MacCracken,  James,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  AD  III  20 
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McCulloh,  Rev.  Dr  Gerald  O.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  117 
MacDonald,  Rev.  Dr  Donald  Bruce,  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  V  10 
MacDonell,  D.  Glenn,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canada,  YP  VI  10 
McDonnell,  OSB,  Prof.  Dr  Kilian,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  GT 
McEachern,  Rev.  Theodore,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  YP  III  16 
McGilvray,  James  C.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST 
McGovern,  Dr  George,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  IV  30 
Maclnnes,  DD,  Most  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  Church  of  England,  AD  III  20 
McKay,  Rev.  Dr  Arthur  R.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  V  9 
Mackie,  J.  James,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  YP  I  32 
Mackie,  Rev.  Steven  G.,  Church  of  Scotland,  ST  11 
McKinney,  Rev.  Samuel  B.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  AD  V  10 
McWorter,  Prof.  Gerald  A.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  IV  2 
Mace,  Vera,  Society  of  Friends,  USA,  GT 
Maeda,  Frances,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Maertens,  Marlene,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  GT 
Mafico,  Rev.  Temba,  United  Church  of  Christ  (Rhodesia),  YP  II  23 
Magnusson,  Kontraktprost  Erik,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Mahania,  Jackson,  Manianga-Matadi  Evangelical  Church,  YP  III  23 
Makokwe,  Rev.  Jean  Wilson,  Protestant  Alliance  of  Burundi,  OB  I 
Makulu,  Henry  F.,  United  Church  of  Zambia,  AD  IV  30 
Malik,  Prof.  Dr  Charles  Habib,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
DE  I  3 

Mall,  Prof.  Victor,  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pakistan,  DE  II  28 
Mallo,  Rev.  Eugene,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon,  DE  II  3 
Malmstrom,  Prof.  Ake,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Mamoribo,  Rev.  Jan,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  West  Irian,  GT 
Mance,  Dr  Robert  W.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  VI 
Manierre,  Rev.  L.  Stanley,  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan,  FD  II  27 
Mannermaa,  Rev.  Tuomo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  FD  I  9 
Manoukian,  Mgr  Serobe,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Jordan,  DE  IV  30 
Mapanao,  Rev.  Eliezer  D.,  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  Philippines,  AD  III  27 
March,  Rt  Hon.  Earl  of,  Church  of  England,  DE  III  31 
Margull,  Prof.  Dr  Hans  J.,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST  8 
Marignan,  Prof.  Roger,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  DE  IV  30 
Mark,  James,  Church  of  England,  AD  III  30 

Markuson,  Rev.  Aaron,  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  of  America,  DO  VI  10 
Maro,  Nicholas  J.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania,  OB 
Marquet,  Claudette,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  ST 
Marsh,  Dr  Clinton  M.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Marsh,  Rev.  Dr  John,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  DE  I  9 
Marshall,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  J.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  V  3 
Martensen,  Bishop  Hans  L.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Denmark,  DO  I  19 
Martin,  Frances,  Church  of  England,  ST 

Marurai,  Rev.  Utia,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia,  DE 
Masih,  Bishop  Inayat,  Anglican  Church,  West  Pakistan,  GT 
Mason,  Rev.  David,  Methodist  Church,  England,  GT 
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Mathers,  Prof.  Dr  Donald,  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  I  8,  9 
Mathews,  Bishop  James  K.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  I  9,  31 
Mathews,  Joe,  Church  of  England,  ST 
Mathews,  Dr  Joseph  W.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  GT 
Mathil,  Simone,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST 
Matthews,  Rev.  John  William,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  IV  32 
Matthews,  Vincent  Joseph,  Church  of  England,  ST 
Maurer,  Robert,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  YP  II  10 
Maury,  Rev.  Jacques,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  DE  II  7,  28 
Maxime,  Metropolitan  of  Lovetch,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  IV  30 
Maximos,  Metropolitan  of  Stavroupolis,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  DE 

Maxwell,  Prof.  Dr  Kenneth  L.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  IV  30 
Mayfield,  Dr  Robert  G.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  III  14 
Mayr,  Superintendent  Hugo,  Methodist  Church,  Austria,  FD  III  20 
Mbende,  Rev.  Paul,  Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of  Cameroon,  DE  IV  4 
Mbogori,  Rev.  Johana  M.,  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya,  DE  II  27 
Mead,  Dr  Margaret,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  AD  VI  10 
Medina  Estevez,  Mgr  Prof.  Jorge,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Chile,  DO  II  9 
Mehl,  Prof.  Roger,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  DE  I  3 
Meier-Schomburg,  Rev.  Steffen,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and 
Helvetic  Confession,  Austria,  FD  II  29 
Meletios,  Mgr  (Carabinis),  Metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  France,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  DE  VI 
Melgar,  Guillermo  R.,  Baptist  Church,  El  Salvador,  YP  V  23 
Meliton  (Hacis),  Metropolitan  of  Chalcedon,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  DE  V  31 
Melchisedek,  Bishop  of  Vienna  and  Austria, 

Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  V  3 
Mellblom,  Margaret  E.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 
Mellblom,  Neil  B.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 

Mello,  Rev.  Manoel  de,  Pentecostal  Church  «Brasil  para  Cristo»,  DO  III  11 
Melzer,  Karl-Heinz,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 
Mendez,  Rev.  Hector,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba,  YP  V  16 
Mettler,  Dr  Liselotte,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  YP  III  15 
Meuser,  Prof.  Dr  Fred  W.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  IV  30 
Meyendorff,  Rev.  Prof.  John,  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
of  America,  DE  V  9 

Meyer,  Rev.  Gerson  A.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  AD  II  17 
Meyer,  Rev.  Louis  P.,  Church  of  God,  USA,  DO  II  26 
Meyhoffer,  Lois,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST  19 
Mfula,  Jason  C.,  Church  of  Province  of  Central  Africa,  DE  III  27 
Miano,  SDB,  Rev.  Dr  Vincent  Paul,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Italy,  GT 
Michalko,  Prof.  Dr  Jan,  Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia, 

Augsburg  Confession,  DE  V  9 
Michanek,  Ernst,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Michel,  (Mikhail  Nikolaevich  Mudyugin),  Bishop  of  Tikhvin,  Orthodox  Church 
of  Russia,  DE  117 
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Michel  (Mikhail  Andreyevich  Tchoob),  Archbishop  of  Voronezh  and  Lipetsk, 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  I  9 
Micheli,  A.  Dominique,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST 
Mickelson,  Arnold  R.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  IV  14 
Midelfort,  Dr  C.  Fredrik,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  VI  10 
Miguez-Bonino,  Rev.  Dr  Jose,  Methodist  Church,  Argentine,  DE  I  7,  9 
Milin,  Archpriest  Dr  Lazar,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  I  10 
Miller,  Rev.  John  S.C.,  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  DE  V  17 
Miller,  Lois  C.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  USA,  DE  II  28 
Miller,  Dr  William,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches, 

(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  GT 

Minear,  Prof.  Dr  Paul  S.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  AD  I  9 
Mishriki,  Pastor  Dr  Labib,  Coptic  Evangelical  Church  —  Synod  of  the  Nile, 

DE  III  23 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Eric  A.,  Methodist  Church,  India,  DE  V  15 

Mitsides,  Andreas,  Church  of  Cyprus,  DE  VI  9 

Mittermaier,  Wolfgang,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 

Modean,  Erik  W.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 

Moede,  Rev.  Dr  Gerald  F.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Moeller,  Mgr  Prof.  Charles,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Belgium,  GT 

Mokitimi,  Rev.  Seth  Molefi,  Methodist  Church  in  South  Africa,  DE  V  3 

Molander,  Rev.  Bengt-Thure,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Mollerup,  Pastor  Viggo,  Church  of  Denmark,  AD  III  22 

Monnich,  Prof.  Dr  Conrad  W.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Netherlands, 

DE  I  9 

Monod,  Pastor  Ambroise,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  YP  VI  32 
Monsarrat,  Pastor  Jean-Pierre,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  DE  V  15 
Moon,  Dr  Stephen,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  GT 
Morawska,  OSU,  Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Poland, 

DO  V  17 

Morden,  Sigrid,  Church  of  England,  ST 

Morehouse,  Dr  Clifford  P.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  I  9 

Morgan,  Rev.  Philip,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  GT 

Morreau,  Drs  Alex,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon,  AD  III  23 

Morreau,  Rev.  Paulus,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  DE  115 

Morris,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  III  23 

Morrison,  Rev.  Dr  William  A.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA, 

DE  VI  17 

Moses,  Rev.  Dr  David  G.,  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  DE  II  29 
Moses,  Pulukuri,  The  Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist  Churches,  India, 

DE  III  23 

Mosley,  Bishop  J.  Brooke,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  III  6,  10 
Motel,  Rev.  Dr  lieinz,  Moravian  Church,  Germany,  DE  V  25 
Mould,  Rev.  Ralph  Norman,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  FD  VI  17 
Moyer,  Linda  L.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  YP  IV  30 
Mpaayei,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Bible  Society  in  East  Africa,  GT 
Mtetwa,  Superintendent  Christian  N.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  South  Africa,  South  Eastern  Region,  DE  I  9 
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Muelder,  Dean  Walter  G.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  III  4 

Mueller,  Bishop  Dr  Reuben  H.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  USA, 

DE  II  31 

Muenstermann,  Rev.  Herbert,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 
Miiller-Romheld,  Dr  Walter,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST  7 
Miiller-Scholl,  Dr  Albrecht,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  III  7,  31 
Muetzelfeldt,  Rev.  Dr  Bruno,  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia,  AD  III  23 
Murd,  Rev.  Eduard,  General  Conference  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists  USSR  — 
Soviet  Estonia,  DO  IV  19 
Murray,  Geoffrey,  Church  of  England,  ST 
Murray,  Dr  Pauli,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  ST 
Musunsa,  Rev.  D.  M.,  United  Church  of  Zambia,  DE  IV  25 
Mutembei,  Richard,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania,  GT 
Myklebust,  Prof.  Dr  O.  G.,  Church  of  Norway,  DE  II  3 

Mzileti,  Rev.  Amos,  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  DE  VI  9 

Nababan,  Rev.  Dr  Soritua  A.  E.,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  FD  II  26 

Nagbe,  Bishop  Stephen  Trowen,  Methodist  Church,  Liberia,  DE  II  32 

Nagy,  Rt  Rev.  Louis,  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America,  DE  I  9 

Naish,  Peter,  Church  of  England,  YP  III  30 

Nalegach,  Samuel,  Methodist  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile,  DO  23 

Nandjui,  Pastor  Samson,  Methodist  Church,  Ivory  Coast,  DE  I  23 

Nanga,  Philippe,  Kimbanguists,  DO  I  26 

Nasir,  Rt  Rev.  Eric  S.,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  DE  V  25 

Nasution,  Pontas,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  YP  III  14 

Naude,  Rev.  C.  F.  Beyers,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  South  Africa,  AD  VI  4 

Naumczyk,  Rev.  Dr  Antoni,  Polish  Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  DE  III  13 

N day-Mukumbi,  Leonard,  Methodist  Church,  Congo,  YP  II  31 

Ndong  Amvame,  Pastor  Basile,  Evangelical  Church  of  Gabon,  DE  III  22 

Neehall,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Roy  G.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trinidad  and  Grenada, 

DE  VI  26 

Neigh,  Rev.  Dr  Kenneth  G.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  IV  27 

Nelson,  Prof.  Dr  J.  Robert,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  I  9 

Nenonene,  Rev.  Jean,  Evangelical  Church  of  Togo,  DE  II  10 

Neve,  Rev.  Dr  Herbert  T.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 

Neves,  Rev.  Mario  Ferreira,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portugal, 

DO  II  11 

Newbigin,  Bishop  Lesslie,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  II  9 
Newhouse,  Paul  A.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  YP  III  14 
Nichols,  Bishop  Dr  Roy  C.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  III 
Nicklasson,  Rev.  Gosta,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Nicodeme,  Archimandrite  (Galiatsatos),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  DE  IV  14 

Nicodim,  Metropolitan,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  V  2,  9 
Nicolas,  Pastor  Albert,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  FD  VI  19 
Nielsen,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  W.  Sigurd,  Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa, 

Eastern  Province,  DE  II  9 

Niemoller,  Rev.  Dr  Martin,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  CC  III  31 
Niesel,  Prof.  Dr  Wilhelm,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV  9 
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Niewieczerzal,  Prases  Dr  Jan,  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Poland, 

FD  IV  10 

Nikodim,  Metropolitan  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod  (Nikodim  Georgievich 
Rotov),  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  V  1,  3 
Nikodim,  Archbishop  of  Argentina  and  South  America  (Nikolay  Stepanovich 
Rusnak),  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  III  19 
Nikolainen,  Prof.  Dr  Aimo  T.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland, 

DE  VI  10 

Nikolay,  Archbishop  of  Lwow  and  Ternopol  (Evgenij  Nikolaevich  Yurik), 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  III  11 

Nikolay,  Bishop  of  Tokio  and  Japan  (Peter  Sayama),  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia, 
DE  II  10 

Nikolic,  Rev.  Jovan,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  III  16 

Niles,  Rev.  Dr  D.  T.,  Methodist  Church,  Ceylon,  DE  V  5,  24 

Nissiotis,  Professor  Nikos  A.,  Church  of  Greece,  ST  13 

Nisser,  Rev.  P.  O.,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Njaa,  Arna  I.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  VI  22 

Nold,  Liselotte,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  AD  VI  15 

Nolde,  Nancy  L.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 

Nolde,  Dr  O.  Frederick,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ST 

Nordenhaug,  Rev.  Dr  Josef,  Baptist  Church,  USA,  FD  IV  30 

Nordenstig,  Rev.  Bertil,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Nordholt,  Landessuperintendent  Dr  Gerhard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 

DE  V  14 

Norgren,  Rev.  William  A.,  Episcopal  Church,  US  A,  ST 
North,  C.  W.,  Church  of  England,  AD  III  27 
Northam,  Frank,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  ST  31 

Nottingham,  Rev.  Dr  William  J.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  ST 

Novak,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Miroslav,  Czechoslovak  Church,  DE  IV  8,  31 
Nwaogu,  Geoffrey,  Anglican  Church,  Biafra,  YP  III  30 
Nyemb,  Rev.  Albert  Theodore,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon,  DE  117 
Nymoen,  Ole-Martin,  Church  of  Norway,  YP  IV  30 
Obendiek,  Prof.  Dr  Edzard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  VI  17 
Obermiiller,  Prof.  Dr  Rudolf,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plata,  DE  V  3 
Ocampo,  Dr  Patrocinio  S.,  Methodist  Church,  Philippines,  DE  VI  17 
Ochsenbein,  Pastor  Henri,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  GT 

Odell,  Luis  E.,  Methodist  Church,  Argentina,  AD  III  10 
Odumosu,  P.  Taiwo,  Methodist  Church,  Nigeria,  DE  V  2,  10 
Ogawa,  Mathew  S.,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  DE  V  4 
Ogston,  A.  G.,  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  DE  VI  14 
Oguli,  George  William,  Church  of  Uganda,  DE  V  20 

Okunsanya,  Rt  Rev.  I.  O.  S.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  DE  I  16 

Olesen,  Jens  Ravn,  Church  of  Denmark,  ST 

Ollennu,  Nii  Amaa,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana,  DE  IV  30 

Ondra,  Rev.  Dr.  Jaroslav  N.,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  FD  III  30 

Oosterbaan,  Prof.  Dr  Johannes  A.,  General  Mennonite  Society,  DE  V  9 
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Oosthuizen,  Prof.  Dr  G.  C.,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  South  Africa,  AD  II  28 
Orengo,  Rev.  Luis  A.,  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Puerto  Rico,  FD  I  9 
Orlov,  Rev.  Ilia,  Union  of  Evangelical  Baptists  of  USSR,  DE  VI  9 
Ortega,  Rev.  Ofelia,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba,  DO  III  14 
Osborn,  Dean  Dr  Ronald  E.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  DE  I  9 

Osolins,  Oberkirchenrat  Viktor,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia,  DE  V  21 

Osorio,  Rev.  Edisson  H.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  YP  IV  10 

Otor  Akyem,  Rev.  Isaiah,  Presbytherian  Church  in  the  Sudan,  DO  II  10 

Ott,  Rev.  Dale,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  ST 

Otter,  Albertus,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  FD  V  22 

Ottlyk,  Bishop  D  DrErno,  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  VI  11 

van  Ouwenaller,  Louis  R.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 

Pabst,  Oberkirchenrat  Walter,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  Thuringia,  FD  II  32 

Palfy,  Prof.  Dr  Miklos,  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary,  FD  IV  23 

Palmer,  Rev.  Earl  Frank,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  GT 

Palmer,  Elizabeth,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST 

Palmer,  Bishop  Dr  Everett  W.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  I  10 

Palmqvist,  Bishop  Dr  Arne,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Palotay,  Sandor,  Free  Church,  Hungary,  OB 

Palsson,  Bishop  Sigurdur,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland,  DE  V  13 
Pantelis,  M.  Pastor  Jorge,  Methodist  Church,  Bolivia,  YP  II  26 
Papadopoulos,  Metropolitan  Cyprian,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  DE  II  14 

Papandreou  (Basile),  Archimandrite  Damaskinos,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  AD  I  9 

Papp,  Bishop  Laszlo,  Reformed  Church  of  Rumania,  DE  IV  30 

Park,  Sang  Jung,  Korean  Holiness  Church,  ST 

Park,  Rev.  Sul  Bong  Kunsoo,  Korean  Methodist  Church,  DE  V  15 

Parkins,  Rev.  Reynell  M.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  V  16 

Parlin,  Charles  C.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  CC  V  31 

Parmar,  Prof.  Dr  Samuel  L.,  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  AD  III  23 

Parrott,  Sarah  S.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  ST 

Parthenios-Aris,  Metropolitan  of  Carthage,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  DE  II  11 

Patijn,  Prof.  Dr  C.  L.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  DE  IV  30 
Paton,  Rev.  Canon  David  M.,  Church  of  England,  DE  VI  2,  11 
Patterson,  Rev.  T.  Carlisle,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  DE  VI  20 
Paulose,  Deacon  K.  Varghese,  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  YP  III  26 
Pawley,  Rev.  Canon  B.  C.,  Church  of  England,  DE  I  31 
Payne,  Rev.  Dr  Ernest  A.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  DE  I 
Payne,  Ethel  L.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE 
Payne,  Rev.  Dr  Roland  J.,  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia,  DE  V  13 
Pelisek,  Sharon,  United  Church  of  Canada,  YP  III  21 

Pennybacker,  Rev.  Dr  Albert  M.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  DE  VI  11 

Pereira,  Bishop  Dr  Luis  C.  Rodriguez,  Lusitanian  Church,  Portugal,  DO  I  9 
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Perers,  Superintendent  Martin,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Perheentupa,  Antti-Veikko,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  DE  IV  23 
Perry,  D.  Norman,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  AD  II 
Persson,  Prof.  Dr  Per  Erik,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  I  3 
Petch,  Rev.  Ashleigh  K.,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  DE  V  11 
Peters,  Lee,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  YP  III  30 
Peterson,  Pastor  Ralph  Edward,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  V  11 
van  Peursen,  Prof.  Dr  C.  A.,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  AD  VI  17 
Philaret,  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  Galitzi  (Mikhail  Antonovich  Denisenko), 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  IV  4 
Philip,  Prof.  Andre,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  AD 

Philipos,  Bishop  Dr  Mar  Theophilus  Korah,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East, 
DE  IV  18 

Philipose,  Thomas  Puthenparampil,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  DE 
Phillips,  Miriam  F.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  V  15 
Phinney,  Allison  W.,  Christian  Science,  GT 

Pichal,  Pastor  Edouard  A.  D.,  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium, 

DE  III  17 

Pierre,  Archimandrite  (Paul-Lucien  L’Huillier),  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia, 

France,  DE  Ill 

Pindred,  Colonel  Leslie,  Salvation  Army,  Canada,  DE  II  27 

Pitirim,  Bishop  of  Volokolamsk  (Konstantin  Vladimirovich  Netchayev), 

Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  III  32 
Pitoy,  Tony  J.  J.,  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia,  YP  II  10 
du  Plessis,  David  J.,  Pentecostal,  USA,  GT 
Pomponio,  Faith,  American  Baptist  Convention,  ST 
Potter,  Rev.  Philip  A.,  Methodist  Church,  West  Indies,  ST  II  24 
Potthoff,  Prof.  Dr  Harvey  H.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  9 
Poulain,  Pastor  Yves,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  ST  7 
Poulos,  Archpriest  John,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  AD  17 
Pradervand,  Rev.  Dr  Marcel,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  FD  IV  25 
Prakash,  John,  Federation  of  Evang.  Luth.  Churches  of  India,  DE  II  17 
Prince,  Tilka,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  DE  VI  27 
Probowinoto,  Rev.  Basoeki,  Christian  Churches  of  Mid- Java,  DE  I  3,  11 
Pronk,  Drs  Johannes  Pieter,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  YP  III  4 
Pruden,  Pastor  Dr  Edward  Hughes,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  131 
Puffert,  Pastor  Dr  Heinrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 
Pullagura,  Ranjan  Babu,  Lutheran,  YP  IV  15 
Purba,  Rev.  L.,  Simalungan  Protestant  Church,  Indonesia,  DO 
Puxley,  DD,  Canon  Rev.  James  H.  L.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  AD  VI  13 
Pyen,  Bishop  Dr  Fritz  H.,  Korean  Methodist  Church,  DE  I  22 
Raaflaub,  Rev.  Dr  Fritz,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  FD  II  25 
Raag,  Propst  Nikolai,  Estonian  Orthodox  Church,  Sweden,  GT 
Radja  Haba,  Rev.  Leonidas,  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor,  DE  Ill 
Raiser,  Prof.  Dr  Ludwig,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV  30 
Rakotoarimanana,  Pastor  Victor,  Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar,  DE  III  13 
Ramage  Jr.,  Rev.  Dr  David,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
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Ramires  Ramires,  Rev.  Alfredo,  Methodist  Pentecostal  Church  in  Chile, 

DO  II  20 

de  Ramirez,  Olga  B.,  Presbyterian  Church  «E1  Divino  Salvador»,  AD  VI  20 
Ramselaar,  Mgr  A.  C.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Netherlands,  GT 
Ramsey,  Most  Rev.  Dr  A.  Michael,  Church  of  England,  Retiring  President, 

CC  V  13 

Randria,  Samuel  Andre,  Malagasy  Lutheran  Church,  DE  II  26 

Randriamiadanarivo,  Pastor,  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar,  DE  III  10 

Raneskog,  Superintendent  Gunde,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Raphael,  Charles  Georges,  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  USA,  GT 

Rasendrahasina,  Pastor  Titus,  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar,  DE  I  29 

Rasoaharimanga,  Faranindriana,  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar,  YP  VI  16 

Ratefy,  Pastor  Daniel,  Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar,  DE  116 

Ratovonarivo,  Malagasy  Friends  Church,  DE  II  19 

Ratsep,  Propst  Kaide,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  DE  V  21 

Ray,  Bishop  Chandu,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  DE  II  20 

Rebasa,  Daniel,  Baptist  Church,  Argentina,  YP  III 

Reber,  Robert  E.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Reed,  Bishop  E.  S.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  DE  III  3 

Reed,  Felicity,  Church  of  England,  YP  VI  15 

Rees,  Rev.  Dr  Elfan,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  ST 
Rees,  John  C.,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  DE  II  16 
Rees,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  Stromberg,  Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  AD  II  26 
Rees-Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas,  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  DE  IV  15 
Regier,  Rev.  Dr  Jon  L.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  AD  II  27 
Reuschle,  Helmut  W.,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 
Reuss,  Dr  Carl  F.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  III  10 
Reutersward,  Stig,  Sweden,  GT 

Ricco,  Antonio  G.  P.,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy,  YP  III  30 
Rice  Jr.,  Pastor  Howard  L.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  V  9 
Richards,  Charles  G.,  Church  of  England,  ST 

Ridderbos,  Prof.  Dr  Herman  N.,  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  DO  I  9 
Ridderstedt,  Lars  O.,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Riesenfeld,  Prof.  Dr  Harald,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  V  15 
Rigdon,  Ph.  D.,  Dr  V.  Bruce,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  YP 
Rinne,  Archimandrite  Dr  Johannes  W.,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  DE  I  5,  9 

Rizk,  Raymond,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 

YP  VI  16 

Robert,  Principal  N.,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India, 
DE  II  25 

Roberts,  Pastor  Elwin  H.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  DE  V  30 
Robertson,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  FD  V  3 
Robertson,  Mildred  G.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  DE  IV  14 
Robertson,  William  S.,  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  III  23 
Robinson,  Elaine  M.,  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  YP  II  20 
Robinson,  Eugene  C.  B.,  Society  of  Friends,  Great  Britain,  GT 
Rocha,  Rev.  Antonio  de  Oliveira,  Assembly  of  God,  Brazil,  DO  II  26 
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Rockey,  Dr  Edward  Hugh,  Churches  of  Christ,  USA,  OB 
Rocourt,  Pastor  Alain,  Methodist  Church  of  Haiti,  AD  III  23 
Rodger,  Very  Rev.  Provost  P.  C.,  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  DE  V  9 
Rodhe,  Birgit,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  VI  17 

Rodrigues  Borges,  Bishop  Armando,  Methodist  Church  in  Cuba,  DO  II  26 
Rodzianko,  Archpriest  Vladimir,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  I  9 
Roeroe,  Rev.  W.  Absalom,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahassa, 

DE  III  10 

Rogers,  Bishop  Alan,  Church  of  England,  DE  II  28 

Rogers,  Rev.  Edward,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  DE  III  30 

Rohrer,  Fritz,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 

Rolfhamre,  Rev.  Sture,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Rolston,  Rev.  M.  A.  Z.,  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  FD  II  21 

Roos,  Oberkirchenrat  Fritz,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  VI  19 

Roosevelt,  Curtis,  USA,  OB 

Roper,  Rev.  Donald  G.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 

Ross,  Mary  Olivia,  D.  Litt,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  DE  VI 

Rossel,  Dr  theol.  Pastor  Jacques,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  DE  I  4 

Roux,  Pastor  Andre,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  FD  II  26 

Roy,  Phrang,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Assam,  India,  YP  II  11 

de  Ru,  Rev.  Dr  Gerrit,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  GT 

Ruden,  Rev.  Erik,  Baptist  Union  of  Sweden,  DO  II  28 

Rudolph,  John-Willy,  Filadelfia  Assembly  (Pentecostal),  YP  30 

Ruh,  Rev.  Dr  Hans,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  DE  IV  11 

Runno,  Superintendent  Curt,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Rupp,  Principal  Dr  E.  Gordon,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  DE  V  3 

Rus,  Remus,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  YP 

Russell,  Rev.  Dr  D.  S.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  DE  II  3 

Sabanes,  C.  M.,  Methodist  Church,  Argentina,  DE  II  20 

Sabev,  Prof.  T.,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  VI  5,  19 

Sabiti,  Most  Rev.  Erica,  Church  of  Uganda,  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  DE  II  9 

Sadiq,  Rt  Rev.  John  W.,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon, 

DE  I  30 

Saliby,  Mgr  Gabriel,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 

DE  III  13 

Samuel,  Rev.  J.  V.,  Methodist  Church,  Pakistan,  FD  II  16 
Samuel,  Rev.  Prof.  V.  C.,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  oft  he  East,  DE  I  9 
Sanborn,  Anita  Louise,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  YP 
Sanders,  Daniel  S.,  Church  of  South  India,  GT 
Sanders,  Larry  R.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  YP  IV  16 
Sansbury,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  C.  K.,  Church  of  England,  FD  I  9 
Sapsezian,  Rev.  Aharon,  Armenian  Evangelical  Church,  Brazil,  DO  II  11 
Saritchev,  Prof.  Vasiliy,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  I 
Sarkissian,  Bishop  Karekin,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Lebanon,  DE  I  21 
Sarrouj,  Father  Ibrahim,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 
YP  II  9 

Sarytchev,  Professor  V.  D.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  9 
Satterthwaite,  Canon  J.  R.,  Church  of  England,  GT 
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Satterwhite,  Prof.  Dr  John  H.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  USA,  AD  113 

Savarimuthu,  Rev.  S.  W.,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  . 
in  India,  GT 

Sbaffi,  Pastor  Mario,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy,  DE  V  20 
Schafer,  Bishop  Franz,  Methodist  Church,  Switzerland,  DE  I  19 
Schaefer,  Rev.  John  F.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  USA,  DE  II  28 
Schaffner,  Dr  Hans,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  OB 
Schaper,  Richard  L.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  YP  IV  30 
Scharf,  Bishop  D.  Kurt,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  III  4 
Scheuner,  Prof.  Dr  Ulrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  IV  30 
Schiotz,  Rev.  Dr.  Fredrik  A.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  USA,  DE  I  24 
Schlieper,  Kirchenprasident  Dr  Ernesto  Th.,  Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran 
Confession  in  Brazil,  DE  I  10 

Schlingensiepen,  Oberkonsistorialrat  Dr  Ferdinand,  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany,  AD  IV  29 

Schlink,  Prof.  Dr  Edmund,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  AD  I  9 
Schmid,  Dr  med.  Anne-Lore,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV  17 
Schmidt,  Johann,  Germany,  ST 

Schmidt-Clausen,  Oberlandeskirchenrat  Dr  Kurt,  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany,  DE  110 

Schmocker,  Hans,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST 
Schneider,  Andreas,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Netherlands,  ST 
Schober,  Rev.  Dr  Theodor,  Evangelist  Church  in  Germany,  AD  III  21 
Scholz,  Dr  agr.  Gunter,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Province  of  Saxony,  DE  IV  20 
Schonherr,  Generalsuperintendent  Dr  Albrecht,  Evangelical  Church 
in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  AD  IV  30 
Schot,  Willem  J.,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  ST 
Schrotenboer,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  G.,  Reformed  Ecumenical  Synod,  USA,  OB 
Schutt,  Jane  Wallis,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  II  15 

Schiitte,  SVD,  Pater  Dr  Johannes,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Germany,  DO  II  26 
Schutz,  Pastor  Roger,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  FD  V  26 
Scott,  DD,  Bishop  M.  N.  C.  O.,  Sierra  Leone  Church  (Anglican)  FD  V  9 
Scott,  Rev.  Dr  Roland  W.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 
Seeger,  Pete,  USA,  GT 

Seiler,  Rev.  Dr  Herman,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sweden,  GT 
Seiler,  Rev.  Robert  S.,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  DE  III  3 
Selawry,  Dr  med.  Alla,  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Germany,  GT 
Setiloane,  Rev.  G.  M.,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  YP  II  3 
Shahovskoy,  Most  Rev.  John,  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
of  America,  DE  I  30 

Shamblin,  Rev.  Dr  J.  Kenneth,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  V  10 

Shannon,  John  P.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  VI  32 

Shannon,  Margaret,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 

Shimun  XXIII,  His  Holiness  Mar  Eshai,  Church  of  the  East  (Assyrian),  DE  IV  19 

Shinmi,  Rev.  Prof.  Hiroshi,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  ST 

Shipstone,  Dr  Eva  I.,  Methodist  Church,  India,  DE  V  14 

Short,  Bishop  Roy  H.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  2,  31 
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Siahaan,  Pastor  G.  H.  M.,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  Indonesia, 

DE  I  29 

Sianipar,  Rev.  Binsar,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  Indonesia,  YP  III  16 

Sidjabat,  Dr  Walter  B.,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  Indonesia,  DE  4 

Silen,  Rt  Rev.  Sven,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  117 

da  Silva,  Paulo  C.  Machado,  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil,  YP  III  3 

da  Silva,  Rev.  Pythagoras  D.,  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil,  DE  IV  10 

Simatupang,  General  T.  B.,  Indonesian  Christian  Church,  DE  IV  10 

Simek,  Dr  Pavel,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  AD  III  22 

Simeonov,  Pastor  Assen  M.,  Congregational  Church  in  Bulgaria,  OB 

Simmers,  Rev.  D.  G.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  DE  V  31 

Simms,  Most  Rev.  George,  Church  of  Ireland,  DE  V  31 

Simojoki,  Most  Rev.  Dr  Martti,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland, 

DE  II  1,  10 

Simon,  Bundesrichter  Dr  Helmut,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  III  10 
Simon,  Dr  K.  M.,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East, 

DE  IV  20 

Singh,  Bishop  Mangal,  Methodist  Church,  India,  DE  115 

Sintim-Misa,  Rt  Rev.  G.  K.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana,  DE  III  16 

Siregar,  M.,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  Indonesia,  DE  IV  10 

Sitompul,  Rev.  K.,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  Indonesia,  DE  V  2,  9 

Sitts,  Christine  C.,  Messiah  Lutheran  Church,  USA,  YP  V  10 

Sjollema,  Drs  Baldwin  Ch.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 

Skelton,  Rt  Rev.  Kenneth  J.  F.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa, 

DE  and  FD  IV  4 

Skobey,  Gregory  Nikolaevich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  V  17 
Skullered,  Rev.  Sven,  Church  of  Sweden,  YP  III  17 
Skydsgaard,  Prof.  Dr  K.  E.,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  I  3 
Sly,  Rev.  Dr  Virgil  A.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  AD  III  26 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr  Eugene  L.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST  4 
Smith,  Frances  S.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Smith,  Henry  McLeod,  United  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand,  DE  III  22 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr  John  C.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  II  4 
Smith,  Prof.  Dr  John  W.  V.,  Church  of  God,  DO  I  9 
Smith,  Rev.  Roderick,  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  115 

Sobrepena,  DD,  Bishop  Enrique  C.,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines, 
DE  VI  1,  17 

Soekrisno,  Rev.  Hardjamartojo,  Christian  Church  of  East- Java,  DE  12 

Sokolovsky,  Archpriest  Pavel  Semenovich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  III  27 

Soiling,  Bodil,  Church  of  Denmark,  AD  IV  30 

Solohery,  Pastor  Paul,  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar,  DE  IV  30 

Solomon,  Bishop  Pereji,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  VI  1,  4,  11 

Somasekhar,  Dr  Renuka  M.,  Church  of  South  India,  DE  V  2,  17 

Sommer,  Bishop  Dr  C.  Ernst,  Methodist  Church,  Germany,  DE  II  11 

Soucek,  Prof.  Dr  Josef  B.,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  AD  IV  4 

Sovik,  Rev.  Dr  Arne,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  II  25 

de  Soysa,  Rt  Rev.  C.  H.  W.,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  FD  I  9 
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Sparrowk,  Cora  Catherine,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  V  19 
Spaulding,  Rev.  Dr  Helen  F.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  GT 

Spitz  Jr.,  Rev.  C.  Thomas,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod,  AD  I  9 
Stalder,  Prof.  Dr  Kurt,  Old  Catholic  Church,  Switzerland,  FD  II  9 
Stan,  Prof.  Dr  Liviu,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  I  14 
Starbuck,  Rev.  Robert  B.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  GT 
Stauffer,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  S.,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  DE  V  28 
Steiner,  Superintendent  John,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Stell,  Rev.  Dr  Lawrence  I.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  DE  I  27 
Stendahl,  Prof.  Dr  Krister,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  II  9 
Stenstrom,  Rev.  Arvid,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  II  27 
Stephane,  Bishop  of  Glavinitza,  Bulgarien  Orthodox  Church,  DE  III  3 
Stephan,  Metropolitan  Rudyk,  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland,  DE  V  21 
Steven,  Robert,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  YP  30 
Stoer,  Prases  Hermann,  Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil, 

DE  IV  31 

Stoian,  Pastor  Alexei,  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  of  USSR,  DE  IV  10 
Stokes,  Lydia  B.,  Society  of  Friends,  GT 
Stott,  Rev.  J.  R.  W.,  Church  of  England,  AD  II  26 
Stowe,  Rev.  Dr  David  M.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  II  29 
Stoylen,  Bishop  Dr  Kaare,  Church  of  Norway,  DE  I  29 
Stransky,  CSP,  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  DO  II  16 
Street,  Rev.  Dr  T.  Watson,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  DE  II  26 
Strom,  Rev.  Ingmar,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Strong,  Rev.  Robbins,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST  24 
Struharik,  Bishop  Dr  Juraj,  Slovak  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  Yougoslavia,  DE  VI  21 
Struve,  Rev.  Father  Pierre,  Orthodox  Church  of  France  and  Western  Europe, 

DO  V  10 

Suardi,  Rev.  Odeh,  Sundanese  Protestant  Church  of  West-Java,  DE  II  9 
Subilia,  Prof.  Dr  Vittorio,  Waldensian  Church,  Italy,  AD  VI  9 
Subramani,  A.  P.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  YP  V  27 
Sucker,  Prases  Prof.  D.  Wolfgang,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  I  11 
Sund,  Tecla  M.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  DE  VI  32 
Sundholm,  Nils,  Baptist  Church,  Sweden,  FD  VI  13 
Sundkler,  Bishop  Dr  Bengt,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  II  11 
Sundqvist,  Principal  Dr  Alfons,  Baptist  Union  of  Finland,  OB 
Sundstrom,  Rev.  K.  A.  Erland,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 
Suzuki,  Rev.  Masahisa,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  DE  I  2,  21 
Svistun,  Leonid  Nikitich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  VI  16 
Swanson  Jr.,  Rev.  Neil  H.,  National  Association  of  Congregational 
Christian  Churches,  USA,  GT 

Symeon  (Amarylios),  Metropolitan  of  Eirenopolis,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  DE 

Synessius  (Lascarides),  Metropolitan  of  Nubia,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  DE  10 
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Taibo,  Bishop  Ramon,  Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  DO  9 
Takatsuki,  Akiji,  Baptist  Church,  Japan,  YP  II  10 
Takeda,  Toshikuni,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  YP  IV  11 
Takenaka,  Prof.  Dr  Masao,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  DE  IV  14 
Tanamal,  Rev.  Peter,  Protestant  Church  of  the  Moluccas,  DE  II  10 
Taul,  Dean  Dr  Jaak,  Estonian  Church,  Great  Britain,  OB 

Taylor,  Rev.  David  M.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  DE  and  FD  IV  4 
Taylor,  Rev.  Edwin  L.,  Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Americas, 
DEV  26 

Taylor,  Bishop  John,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  GT 

Taylor,  John  Peter,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Taylor,  DD,  The  Rev.  Canon  John  V.,  Church  of  England,  DE  II  11 

Taylor,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  L.,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc.,  DE  V  11 

Tecklenburg,  Rev.  Martin,  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg,  GT 

Tegborg,  Rev.  Lennart,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Teinonen,  Prof.  Dr  Seppo  A.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  DE  I  9 
Teljpis,  Father  Georgiy  Christoforovich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  II  13 
Tengstrom,  Father  Sven,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sweden,  YP  I  9 
Terterian,  Bishop  Ardavazt,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Lebanon,  DE  IV  9 
Testa,  Rev.  Dr  Michael  P.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Thampy,  Abraham  Kurian,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  OB 
Than,  U  Kyaw,  Burma  Baptist  Convention,  DE  and  FD  III  14 
Theophilos,  Archbishop  Abuna,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  VI  31 
Thiele,  Rev.  Dr  Friedrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  III  10 
Thimme,  Vizeprasident  D.  Flans,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  VI  26 
Thomas,  Rev.  Carl  E.,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  DE  III  21 
Thomas,  Rev.  Clement  A.,  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman, 

DE  II  10 

Thomas,  DD,  Bishop  James  S.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  V  15 
Thomas,  Rev.  N.  Charles,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  II  10 
Thomas,  M.  M.,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  DE  III  10 
Thomas,  Rev.  T.  C.,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  DE  VI  17 
Thompson,  Betty  A.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Thompson,  David  M.,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  DE  117 
Thompson,  W.  F.,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  DE  IV  25 
Thompson,  Dr  William  P.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  IV  3 
Thomsen,  Rev.  Jens  J.,  Church  of  Denmark,  ST  1 

Thomson,  Rev.  Dr  Alan  C.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  DE  I  30 

Thorndyke,  K.  W.,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  DE  III  27 

Thorpe,  Brian  D.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  YP  V  21 

Thunberg,  S.  Anne-Marie,  Church  of  Sweden,  AD  III  10 

Thunberg,  Rev.  Dr  Lars,  Church  of  Sweden,  FD  III  13 

Thurian,  Pastor  Max,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  AD  I  9 

Thyagarajan,  Richard,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India, 

YP  III  14 

Tillard,  OP,  Prof.  Jean  M.  R.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canada,  DO  V  17 
Timchenko,  Archpriest  Stefan,  Orthodox  Church  of  France  and  Western  Europe, 
DO  VI  26 
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Tinsley,  Rev.  Prof.  E.  J.,  Church  of  England,  DE  V  10 

Todorovic,  Drasko,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  Yougoslavia,  DE  VI  10 

Tomkins,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Oliver  S.,  Church  of  England,  DE  I  7,  9 

Tooming,  Archbishop  Alfred,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  DE  V  20 

Topuzliev,  Archimandrite  Dometian  Veltchev,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church, 

DE  II  11 

Torbet,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  G.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  I  9 
Torner,  Rev.  Valdemar,  Church  of  Sweden,  AD 

Tornquist,  Pastor  Guido,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 
in  Brazil,  DE  V  2,  19 

Toth,  Rev.  Dr  Karoly,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  7,  10 
Traar,  Rev.  Georg,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Austria,  OB 
Trenkler,  Rev.  Ryszard,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Poland,  DE  IV  30 

Trifa,  Rt  Rev.  Valerian  D.,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  of  America, 

DE  IV  21 

Trifunovich,  Bishop  Lavrentije,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  II  3 
Troger,  Superintendent  Berthold,  Methodist  Church,  DDR,  AD  II  11 
Troitskiy,  German  Fedorovich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  III  14 
Trout,  Pastor  Nelson  W.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  USA,  DE  II  10 
Trunk,  Pastor  Roger,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  DE  V  16 

Tschuy,  Rev.  Theo,  Methodist  Church,  Switzerland,  ST 
Tsetsis,  Archpriest  Georgios,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  ST 
Tshongwe,  Pastor  Alexander,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa  — 
South  Eastern  Region,  GT 

Tsonevski,  Prof.  Ilia  Kantchev,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  I  13 
Tucci,  SJ,  Fr  Dr  Roberto,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Italy,  GT 
Tuilovoni,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Methodist  Church  in  Fiji  Islands,  FD  V  10 
Tuller,  Rev.  Dr  Edwin  H.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  IV  2,  30 
Tute,  Propst  Friedrich,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Chile,  DE  V  23 
Tuttle,  DD,  Rev.  Lee  F.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  I  25 
Tuupainen,  Maija,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  DE  III  23 
Tyndal,  Colonel  Harry,  Salvation  Army,  Sweden,  DE  VI  11 
Tyzack,  Rev.  Leonard  G.,  Church  of  England,  ST 
Ude,  Rev.  Inya  Okata  Agha,  Presbyterian  Church,  Biafra,  GT 
Ukur,  Rev.  Dr  Fridolin,  Evangelical  Church  in  Kalimantan,  DE  II  28 
Ursul,  Prof.  Dr  George  R.,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  Canada,  DE  I  19 
Utia,  Pastor  Marurai,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia,  DE  III  16 
Valdez  Romero,  Rev.  Horacio,  National  Presbyterian  Church  of  Guatemala, 

DO  III  9 

Valdivia  Reyes,  Past.  Gerardo,  Pentecostal  Church,  Chile,  AD  23 

Vale,  Norman  Kenneth,  United  Church  of  Canada,  ST 

Vallquist,  Gunnel,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sweden,  ST 

Vanistendael,  August,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Belgium,  DO  III  23 

van  Meter,  Rev.  Dr  Herbert,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  II  26 

Varga,  Bishop  Dr  Emerich,  Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Slowakia,  DE  V  27 

Varga,  Prof.  Dr  Zsigmond,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  DE  III  22 
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Varghese,  Deacon  Korah,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  DE  11 
Varughese,  Dr  A.  V.,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  YP  VI  30 
Vatne,  Astrid,  Church  of  Norway,  DE  VI  17 

Vaughan,  Rt  Rev.  Benjamin,  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies, 

DE  III  17 

Veliseychik,  Rev.  Konstantin,  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  of  USSR, 
DEV  23 

Vendrappilly,  Father  Joseph,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  India,  DE  9 
Verghese,  Principal  Paul  T.,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  India, 

DE  III  5,  7,  9 

Verhovskoy,  Prof.  Dr  Serge,  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
of  America,  DE  I  9 

Verkuyl,  Prof.  Dr  Johannes,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  FD  IV  4,  11 
Veronese,  Dr  Vittorino,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Italy,  DO  IV  14 
Vik,  Else  Margrete,  Church  of  Norway,  YP  VI  23 

Vika,  Rev.  Gladwin  Tamsanqa,  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa, 

DE  V  31 

Vikstrom,  Rev.  Dr  John,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  DE  III  10 
Vilicich,  Christine  Donna,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  USA,  YP  VI  32 
Vischer,  Rev.  Dr  Lukas,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST  I  3,  9 
Visser ’t  Hooft,  Rev.  Dr  Willem  A.,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  AD  III  3 
Visuri,  Osmo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  ST 
Vladimir,  Archbishop  of  Berlin  and  Middle  Europe  (Vladimir  Savvich 
Kotlyarov),  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  II  25 
Vladimir,  Bishop  of  Zvenigorod  (Victor  Markiyanovich  Sabodan), 

Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  III  10 
Vladimirov,  A.  A.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE 
Vogel,  Prof.  Dr  Arthur  A.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  VI  9 
Vogel,  Dieter,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  YP  15 

Voronov,  Archpriest  Liveriy  Arkadyevich,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  I  9 
Vriend,  Rev.  John,  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Canada,  DO  IV  9 
de  Vries,  Rev.  C.  Michael,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Netherlands,  ST 
Wagner,  Prof.  Dr  Gunter,  Union  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches 
in  Germany  (Baptists),  AD  I  9 

Wagner,  Prof.  Dr  Heinz,  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  Saxony,  AD  V  11 
Wagner,  Pastor  Jacob  B.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  IV  9 
Wagner,  Pastor  Michel,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  AD  III  20 
Wahlberg,  Sven,  Sweden,  GT 
Wahlund,  Fredrik,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Wakefield,  Rev.  Gordon  S.,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  DE  V  9 
Walker,  Rev.  Dr  Alan,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  AD  II  26 
Walker,  Dr  R.  L.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  DE  VI  20 
Wallace,  Prof.  Dr  David  H.,  American  Baptist  Convention,  DE  I  9 
Wallace,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  VI  16 
Wallace,  Mrs  Theodore,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  DE  IV  7,  15 
Wallin,  Superintendent  Filip,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 
Walls,  Bishop  Dr  W.  J.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  USA, 

DE  V  9 
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Walther,  Dr  Christian,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  ST 
Walz,  Rev.  Dr  Hans  Hermann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  GT 
Wantula,  Bishop  Dr  Andrzej,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Poland,  DE  I  21 

Ward,  Rev.  Gerald  M.,  Baptist  Federation  of  Canada,  DO  II  11 
Washburn,  Rev.  Dr  Paul.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  AD 
Waterman,  Rev.  Kenneth  S.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Watermulder,  Rev.  Dr  David  B.,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA, 

DE  I  13 

Webb,  Robert  M.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  DE  III  21 
Webb,  Pauline  M.,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  DE  II  15 
Weber,  Pastor  Bertholdo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 
in  Brazil,  DE  28 

Weber,  Rev.  Dr  Hans-Ruedi,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ST  7 

Weber,  Rev.  Dr  Joseph  C.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  ST 

Webley,  Rev.  Stanford  A.,  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman, 

FD  IV  30 

Webster,  Rev.  Canon  Douglas,  Church  of  England,  AD  II  11 
Webster,  Rev.  Dr  Roy  E.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  DE  IV  31 
Wedel,  Mrs  T.  O.  (Ph.  D),  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  BE  VI  14 
Weeks,  Rev.  Stanley  I.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  DE  VI  11 
Weil,  Carlos  Roberto,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  YP  32 
Weil,  Luiz  Carlos,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  AD  III  23 
Weitz,  Charles  H.,  USA,  F.  A.  O.,  OB 

von  Weizsacker,  Dr  Richard,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV 
Weller,  Rev.  John  G.,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  GT 
Weltge,  Rev.  Ralph  W.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  ST 
Weman,  Pastor  Gunnar,  Church  of  Sweden,  ST 

Wemyss,  Right  Hon.  Francis  D.  Earl  of,  Church  of  Scotland,  DE  VI  4 
Wendland,  Richard  H.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  YP  IV  30 
Wesonga,  Janet,  Church  of  Uganda,  DE  III  22 

Westcott,  Commissioner  Herbert,  Salvation  Army,  Great  Britain,  DE  VI  27 
Westergaard  Madsen,  Bishop  Willy,  Church  of  Denmark,  DE  V  2,  31 
Westerman,  Rev.  John  W.  R.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  GT 
Westerouen  van  Meeteren,  Rev.  Drs  G.  S.,  Remonstrant  Brotherhood, 
Netherlands,  DE  VI  10 

Wethmar,  Rev.  Henk,  General  Mennonite  Society,  Netherlands,  DE  II  27 
Wheeler,  Rev.  Alton  L.,  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Conference,  DE  113 
Whippy,  Mr  B.  G.,  Methodist  Church,  Fiji  Islands,  YP  V  30 
Whitted,  Rev.  Andrew  E.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  USA, 
DE  VI  23 

Wichean  Watakeecharoen,  Rev.,  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  DE  V  9 

Wick,  Janice  Therese,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  YP  V  23 

Wicke,  Bishop  Lloyd  C.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  DE  V  3,  10 

Wieser,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 

Wiklund,  Daniel,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Wikstrom,  Jan-Erik,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  BE  and  ST  I  6,  32 

Wiley,  Samuel  S.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  DE  V  15 
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Wilhelm,  Oberkirchenrat  Rev.  Erich,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  Austria,  DE  I  21 

Wilkins  Jr.,  Rev.  Lewis  L.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  ST 
Willebrands,  Mgr  Dr  Johannes  G.  M.,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Netherlands,  GT 
Williams,  Rev.  Dr  Colin  W.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  AD  II  11 
Williams,  Rev.  Dr.  Glen  Garfield,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
FD  VI  21 

Williams,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Gwilym,  Church  in  Wales,  DE  IV  19 

Wilm,  Prases  Dr  Ernst,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV  29 

Wilson,  Dr  Francis  A.  H.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  AD  III  20 

Wimbong,  Pastor  Jonathan,  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  New  Hebrides,  DE  V  25 

Wingren,  Prof.  Dr  Gustaf  F.,  Church  of  Sweden,  DE  III  9 

Winterhager,  Prof.  Dr  J.  W.,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  GT 

Wirmark,  Bo,  Pentecostal  Church,  Sweden,  YP  IV  30 

Wischmann,  President  D.  Adolf,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  IV  2,  31 
Wisloff,  Director  Jens,  Church  of  Norway,  AD  VI  21 
Wissink,  Rev.  Charles  Jay,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  DE  VI  17 
Wohlin,  Arkitekt  Sixten,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Wolber,  Bishop  Dr  Hans-Otto,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  DE  II  10 
Wolbrecht,  Rev.  Dr  Walter  F.,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod,  DO  V  10 
Wolf,  Prof.  Dr  Hans-Heinrich,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  —  Lutheran, 

AD  VI  17 

Wolfensberger,  Rev.  Drs  Gerrit  Hendrik,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  ST 

Wong,  Rev.  Dr  Peter,  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  DE  VI  4 

Wood,  Rev.  John  S.,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  YP  III  16 

Woods,  DD,  Rt  Rev.  Frank,  Church  of  England  in  Australia,  DE  III  2,  31 

Woodward,  Rev.  Max  W.,  Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain,  FD  V  10 

van  der  Woude,  Prof.  Dr  Cornelis,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands, 

DO  V9 

Wrange,  Jarl,  Church  of  Sweden,  GT 

Wright,  Rev.  Dr  Clifford  J.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  AD  VI  17 
Wright,  Most  Rev.  Dr  William  L.,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  DE  I  24 
Wyllie,  Mabel  G.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  CC  V  10 
Yamada,  Rev.  John  J.,  Anglican  Episcopal  Church  in  Japan,  DE  II  11 
Yamashita,  Nobuyuki,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  YP  VI  16 
Yamoah,  Amba  Mercy,  Methodist  Church,  Ghana,  ST 
Yannoulatos,  Archimandrite  Anastasios,  Church  of  Greece,  AD  II  11 
Yeghissian,  Louise  Knar,  Armenian  Orthodox  Church,  USA,  YP  V  9 
Yoder,  Prof.  Dr  John  H.,  Mennonite  Church,  USA,  AD  IV  3 
Yohanns,  Aba  G.  Madhin,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  DE  II  24 
Young,  Rev.  Dr  Bradford,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST 
Young,  Evelyn  O.,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  ST 
Young,  Rev.  George  H.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  DE  V  14 
Young,  Prof.  Dr  Norman  J.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  AD  IV  9 
Young,  Mr  Ralph  C.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  ST 

Youssef,  Father  Dr  Youssef  Abdou,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  United  Arabic 
Republic,  DE  II  24 

Yusefzadeh,  Miss  Simin,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Iran,  YP  IV  15 
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Zabolotsky,  Prof.  Nikolay,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  DE  IV  10 
Zeller  Jr.,  Rev.  Dr  Harry  K.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA,  DE  IV  19 
Ziak,  Prof.  Andrej,  Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia,  Augsburg  Confession, 

DE  IV  30 

Zizioulas,  Dr  John,  Church  of  Greece,  ST 

Zondi,  Dr  Obed  Jabulani,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa  — 
South  Eastern  Region,  GT 

Zulu,  Bishop  Alphaeus  Hamilton,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa, 

DE  V  7,  11 


Appendix  XIV 


List  of  Member  Churches,  Associated  Churches 
and  Associated  Councils 


1.  Member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Argentina 

IGLESIA  EVANGELICA  DEL  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plata) 

Australasia 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AUSTRALIA 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  AUSTRALIA 
CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  AUSTRALIA 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Austria 

ALT-KATHOLISCHE  KIRCHE  OSTERREICHS 
(Old  Catholic  Church  of  Austria) 

EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  A.  u.  H.  B.  IN  OSTERREICH 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  Confession) 

Belgium 

fiGLISE  CHRLTIENNE  MISSIONNAIRE  BELGE 
(Belgian  Christian  Missionary  Church) 
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EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  PROTESTANTE  DE  BELGIQUE 
(Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium) 

Brazil 

IGREJA  EPISCOPAL  DO  BRASIL 
(Episcopal  Church  of  Brazil) 

IGREJA  EVANGELICA  DE  CONFISSAO  LUTHERANA  NO  BRASIL 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil) 

IGREJA  METODISTA  DO  BRASIL 
(Methodist  Church  of  Brazil) 

Bulgaria 

BULGARIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
(Eglise  orthodoxe  de  Bulgarie) 

Burma 

BURMA  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
Cameroon 

EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  DU  CAMEROUN 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon) 

EGLISE  PRESBYTERIENNE  CAMEROUNAISE 
(Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon) 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  WEST  CAMEROON 
UNION  DES  EGLISES  BAPTISTES  DU  CAMEROUN 
(Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of  Cameroon) 

Canada 

THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 

CANADIAN  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  (DISCIPLES) 

THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA 
THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 

Central  Africa 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA 
Ceylon 

METHODIST  CHURCH,  CEYLON 
Chile 

IGLESIA  EVANGELICA  LUTHERANA  EN  CHILE 
(Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  Chile) 
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IGLESIA  PENTECOSTAL  DE  CHILE 
(Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile) 

MISION  IGLESIA  PENTECOSTAL 
(Pentecostal  Mission  Church) 

China 

CHINA  BAPTIST  COUNCIL 
CHUNG-HUA  CHI-TU  CHIAO-HUI 
(Church  of  Christ  in  China) 

CHUNG  HUA  SHENG  KUNG  HUI 
(Anglican  Church  in  China) 

HUA  PEI  KUNG  LI  HUI 
(North  China  Congregational  Church) 

Congo  ( Brazzaville ) 

fiGLISE  fiVANGELIQUE  DU  CONGO 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo) 

Congo  ( Kinshasa ) 

EGLISE  DU  CHRIST  AU  CONGO,  «DISCIPLES  DU  CHRIST» 
(Disciples  of  Christ  in  Congo) 

EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  DE  MANIANGA-MATADI 
(Manianga-Matadi  Evangelical  Church) 

Cyprus 

CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS 
Czechoslovakia 

CESKOBRATRSKA  CIRKEV  EVANGELICKA 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren) 

CESKOSLOVENSKA  CIRKEV 
(Czechoslovak  Church) 

EVANGELICKA  CIRKEV  A.  V.  NA  SLOVENSKU 
(Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia,  Augsburg  Confession) 

ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
REF.  KREST.  CIRKVI  NA  SLOVENSKU 
(Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Slovakia) 

SLEZSKA  CIRKEV  EVANGELICKA  A.  V. 

(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Silesia) 

Denmark 

BAPTIST  UNION  OF  DENMARK 

DEN  EV ANGEL ISKLUTHERSKE  FOLKEKIRKE  I  DANMARK 
(Church  of  Denmark) 
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East  Africa 

CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  EAST  AFRICA 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  EAST  AFRICA 

Egypt 

COPTIC  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  —  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  NILE 
COPTIC  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  PATRIARCHATE  OF  ALEXANDRIA 
Ethiopia 

ETHIOPIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
Finland 

SUOMEN  EVANKELIS-LUTHERILAINEN  KIRKKO 
(Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland) 

France 

fiGLISE  DE  LA  CONFESSION  D’AUGSBOURG 
D’ALSACE  ET  DE  LORRAINE 

(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine) 
fiGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  LUTHERIENNE  DE  FRANCE 
(Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France) 

EGLISE  REFORMEE  D’ALSACE  ET  DE  LORRAINE 
(Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine) 

EGLISE  REFORMEE  DE  FRANCE 
(Reformed  Church  of  France) 

Gabon 

EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  DU  GABON 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Gabon) 

Germany 

ALTKATHOLISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  DEUTSCHLAND 
(Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany) 

EVANGELISCHE  BRODER-UNITAT 
(Moravian  Church) 

EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  DEUTSCHLAND 
(Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 

EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  BERLIN-BRANDENBURG 
EVANGELISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  GREIFSWALD 
EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  DES  KIRCHENGEBIETES  GORLITZ 
EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  DER  KIRCHENPROVINZ  SACHSEN 
EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  VON  WESTFALEN 
EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  IM  RHEINLAND 
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EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  SACHSENS  * 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  HANNOVERS  * 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  BAYERN  * 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  THURINGEN  * 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEINS  * 

EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE 
IM  HAMBURGISCHEN  STAATE  * 

EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  MECKLENBURGS  * 
BRAUNSCHWEIGISCHE  EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE 
LANDESKIRCHE  * 

EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  LOBECK  * 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE 
VON  SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE  * 

EVANGELISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  IN  WURTTEMBERG 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  OLDENBURG 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  EUTIN 
EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE  IN  HESSEN  UND  NASSAU 
EVANGELISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  VON  KURHESSEN-WALDECK 
EVANGELISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  IN  BADEN 
VEREINIGTE  PROTESTANTISCH-EVANGELISCH-CHRISTLICHE 
KIRCHE  DER  PFALZ 

EVANGELISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE  ANHALTS 
BREMISCHE  EVANGELISCHE  KIRCHE 
EVANGELISCH-REFORMIERTE  KIRCHE  IN  NORDWEST- 
DEUTSCHLAND 
LIPPISCHE  LANDESKIRCHE 

VEREINIGUNG  DER  DEUTSCHEN  MENNONITENGEMEINDEN 
(Mennonite  Church) 


*  This  Church  is  directly  a  member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  dated  27  January  1949,  which  recommended  that 
the  member  churches  of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  should  make  the 
following  declaration  to  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
concerning  their  relation  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

«The  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  has  made  it  clear  through  its  constitution 
that  it  is  a  federation  (Bund)  of  confessionally  determined  churches.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  of  membership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  been  determined 
at  the  Assembly  at  Amsterdam.  Therefore,  this  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  declares 
concerning  its  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

i)  It  is  represented  in  the  World  Council  as  a  church  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
confession. 

ii)  Representatives  which  it  sends  the  World  Council  are  to  be  identified  as 
Evangelical  Lutherans. 

iii)  Within  the  limits  of  the  competence  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
it  is  represented  in  the  World  Council  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany». 
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Ghana 

EVANGELICAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  GHANA 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  GHANA 

Greece 

EKKLESIA  TES  ELLADOS 
(Church  of  Greece) 

GREEK  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 
Hong  Kong 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  CHINA,  THE  HONG  KONG  COUNCIL 
Hungary 

MAGYARORSZAGI  EVANGELIKUS  EGYHAZ 
(Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary) 

MAGYARORSZAGI  REFORMATUS  EGYHAZ 
(Reformed  Church  of  Hungary) 

MAGYARORSZAGI  BAPTISTA  EGYHAZ 
(Baptist  Church  of  Hungary) 

Iceland 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  ICELAND 
India 

CHURCH  OF  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  BURMA  AND  CEYLON 
CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  INDIA 

FEDERATION  OF  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES  IN  INDIA 
MAR  THOMA  SYRIAN  CHURCH  OF  MALABAR 
THE  ORTHODOX  SYRIAN  CHURCH  OF  THE  EAST 
THE  SAMAVESAM  OF  TELUGU  BAPTIST  CHURCHES 
THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA 

Indonesia 

GEREDJA  GEREDJA  KRISTEN  DJAWA  DI  DJAWA  TENGAH 
(Christian  Churches  of  Mid-Java) 

GEREDJA  KALIMANTAN  EVANGELIS 
(Evangelical  Church  in  Kalimantan) 

GEREDJA  KRISTEN  DJAWA  WETAN 
(Christian  Church  of  East  Java) 

GEREDJA  KRISTEN  INDJILI  DI  IRIAN  BARAT 
(Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  West  Irian) 

GEREDJA  KRISTEN  INDONESIA 
(Indonesia  Christian  Church) 
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GEREDJA  KRISTEN  PASUNDAN 
(Sundanese  Protestant  Church  of  West  Java) 

GEREDJA  KRISTEN  SULAWESI  TENGAH 
(Christian  Church  in  Mid-Sulawesi) 

GEREDJA  MASEHI  INDJILI  MINAHASA 
(Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahasa) 

GEREDJA  MASEHI  INDJILI  TIMOR 
(Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor) 

GEREDJA  PROTESTAN  DI  INDONESIA 
(Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia) 

GEREDJA  PROTESTAN  MALUKU 
(Protestant  Church  of  the  Moluccas) 

GEREDJA  TORADJA 
(Toradja  Church) 

HURIA  KRISTEN  BATAK  PROTESTAN 
(Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church) 

Iran 

SYNOD  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  OF  IRAN 
Italy 

CHIESA  EVANGELICA  METODISTA  DTTALIA 
(Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy) 

CHIESA  EVANGELICA  VALDESE 
(Waldensian  Church) 

Jamaica 

THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  JAMAICA  AND  GRAND  CAYMAN 
Japan 

NIPPON  KIRISUTO  KYODAN 
(The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan) 

NIPPON  SEI  KO  KAI 
(Anglican-Episcopal  Church  in  Japan) 

Jerusalem 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  PATRIARCHATE  OF  JERUSALEM 
Kenya 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  KENYA 
Korea 

THE  KOREAN  METHODIST  CHURCH 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  KOREA 
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Lebanon 

ARMENIAN  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 
EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 
(see  under  SYRIA) 

UNION  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

Lesotho 

LESOTHO  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 
Madagascar 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  MADAGASCAR 
(former  L.  M.  S.  SYNOD) 

EGLISE  DES  AMIS  A  MADAGASCAR 
(Malagasy  Friends  Church) 

EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  DE  MADAGASCAR 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar) 

EGLISE  LUTHERIENNE  MALGACHE 
(Malagasy  Lutheran  Church) 

Mexico 

IGLESIA  METODISTA  DE  MEJICO 
(Methodist  Church  of  Mexico) 

Netherlands 

ALGEMENE  DOOPSGE2INDE  SOCIETEIT 
(General  Mennonite  Society) 

EVANGELISCH-LUTHERSE  KERK 
(Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 

NEDERLANDSE  HERVORMDE  KERK 
(Netherlands  Reformed  Church) 

OUD-KATHOLIEKE  KERK  VAN  NEDERLAND 
(Old  Catholic  Church  of  the  Netherlands) 

REMONSTRANTSE  BROEDERSCHAP 
(Remonstrant  Brotherhood) 

New  Caledonia 

EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  EN  NOUVELLE-CALEDONIE  ET  AUX  ILES 
LOYAUTE 

(Evangelical  Church  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Isles) 

New  Hebrides 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES 
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New  Zealand 

ASSOCIATED  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
THE  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
(Church  of  England) 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


Nigeria  (see  also  West  Africa) 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  NIGERIA 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NIGERIA 


Norway 

NORSKE  KIRKE 
(Church  of  Norway) 


Pakistan  (see  also  under  India) 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  PAKISTAN 


Philippines 

IGLESIA  FILIPINA  INDEPENDIENTE 
(Philippine  Independent  Church) 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Poland 

EGLISE  AUTOCEPH.  ORTHODOXE  EN  POLOGNE 
(Orthodox  Church  of  Poland) 

KOSCIOL  EWANGELICKO-AUGSBURSKI  W  POLSCE 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Poland) 

KOSCIOL  POLSKOKATOLICKI  w.  P.  R.  L. 

(Polish-Catholic  Church  in  Poland) 

Rumania 

EVANGELICAL  SYNODAL  PRESBYTERIAL  CHURCH  OF  THE 
AUGSBURG  CONFESSION 
IN  THE  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  RUMANIA 
BISERICA  EVANGELICA  DUPA  CONFESIUNEA  DELA  AUGSBURG 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession) 

BISERICA  ORTODOXA  ROMANA 
(Rumanian  Orthodox  Church) 

BISERICA  REFORMATA  DIN  ROMANIA 
(Reformed  Church  of  Rumania) 
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Samoa 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  SAMOA 
(former  L.  M.  S.  Synod) 


Sierra  Leone 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  SIERRA  LEONE 


South  Africa 

THE  BANTU  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  — 
SOUTH-EASTERN  REGION 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  — 
TRANSVAAL  REGION 
METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
MORAVIAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  — 

WESTERN  CAPE  PROVINCE 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  —  EASTERN  PROVINCE 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
UNITED  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Spain 

IGLESIA  EVANGELICA  ESPANOLA 
(Spanish  Evangelical  Church) 

Sweden 

SVENSKA  KYRKAN 
(Church  of  Sweden) 

SVENSKA  MISSIONSFOERBUNDET 
(The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden) 

Switzerland 

CHRI STK  ATHOL  I SCHE  KIRCHE  DER  SCHWEIZ 
(Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland) 

SCHWEIZERISCHER  EVANGELISCHER  KIRCHENBUND  — 

federation  des  eglises  protestantes  DE  LA  SUISSE 

(Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation) 


Syria 

EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 
GREEK  ORTHODOX  PATRIARCHATE  OF  ANTIOCH 
AND  ALL  THE  EAST 

SYRIAN  ORTHODOX  PATRIARCHATE  OF  ANTIOCH  AND  ALL 
THE  EAST 
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T  ahiti 

EGLISE  EVAN  GEL  I QUE  DE  POLYNESIE  FRANgAISE 
(Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia) 

T  aiwan 

TAI-OAN  KI-TOK  TIU-LO  KAU-HOE 
(The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Formosa) 

T  anzania 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  TANZANIA 
T  hailand 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  THAILAND 
Togo 

EGLISE  EVANGELIQUE  DU  TOGO 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Togo) 

T  rinidad 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  TRINIDAD  AND  GRENADA 
T  urkey 

ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCHATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
Uganda 

CHURCH  OF  UGANDA 


United  Kingdom  and  Eire 

THE  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 

CHURCH  IN  WALES 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND 
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THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  WALES 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

UNION  OF  WELSH  INDEPENDENTS 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 


United  States  of  America 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH 
AMERICAN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
THE  AMERICAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
CHRISTIAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN 
CHURCH  OF  THE  EAST  (ASSYRIAN) 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

THE  EVANGELICAL  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH 
HUNGARIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 
(DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST) 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  (NORTHERN  PROVINCE) 
THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  (SOUTHERN  PROVINCE) 
NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICA 
NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION,  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

POLISH  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

FRIENDS  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

FRIENDS  UNITED  MEETING 

THE  ROMANIAN  ORTHODOX  EPISCOPATE  OF  AMERICA 
RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA 
SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTIST  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 
SYRIAN  ANTIOCHIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
(Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  All  North  America) 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 


USSR 

ARMENIAN  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 
ESTONIAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  LATVIA 
GEORGIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
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ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF  RUSSIA 

THE  UNION  OF  EVANGELICAL  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISTS  OF  USSR 
West  Africa  (see  also  Nigeria) 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  WEST  AFRICA 
West  Indies 

CHURCH  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN  AND  THE 
AMERICAS 

Yugoslavia 

REFORMED  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 
SERBIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

SLOVAK  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION 
IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Zambia 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  ZAMBIA 
Other  Churches 

EESTI  EVANGEELIUMI  LUTERI  USU  KIRIK 
(Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 


2.  Associated  Churches 

Cameroon 

EGLISE  PROTESTANTE  AFRICAINE 
(African  Protestant  Church) 

Cuba 

IGLESIA  PRESBITERIANA-REFORMADA  EN  CUBA 
(Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba) 

IGLESIA  METODISTA  EN  CUBA 
(Methodist  Church  in  Cuba) 

India 

BENGAL-ORISSA-BIHAR  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
Japan 

THE  KOREAN  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 
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Netherlands  Antilles 

UNION  OF  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES 


Portugal 

IGREJA  EVANGELICA  PRESBITERIANA  DE  PORTUGAL 
(Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portugal) 

IGREJA  LUSITANA  CATOLICA  APOSTOLICA  EVANGELICA 
(Lusitanian  Church,  Portugal) 


Spain 

IGLESIA  ESPANOLA  REFORMADA  EPISCOPAL 
(Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church) 


Sudan 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SUDAN 


West  Africa 

THE  EVANGELICAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  RIO  MUNI 


National  Councils  in  Association  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

AUSTRALIAN  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
OKUMENISCHER  RAT  DER  KIRCHEN  IN  OSTERREICH 
BURMA  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL 
CANADIAN  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL  OF  CEYLON 
ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  IN  DENMARK 
ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  FINLAND 
ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT  CHR I  STL  I  CHER  KIRCHEN 
IN  DEUTSCHLAND 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  HUNGARY 

NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL  OF  INDIA 

COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  INDONESIA 

NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL  OF  JAPAN 

COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  MALAYSIA  AND  SINGAPORE 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

POLISH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL  OF  RHODESIA 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  COUNCILS  OF  CHURCHES 

SWEDISH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL 

THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  USA 
ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  YOUGOSLAVIA 
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Appendix  XV 


Membership  of  Committees 

a 

Praesidium  and  Central  Committee 

Honorary  President  The  Rev.  Dr  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  Netherlands  Reformed 

Church 

Presidents  His  Holiness  Patriarch  German,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  Dr  Johannes  Lilje,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran) 

The  Rev.  Dr  D.  T.  Niles,  Methodist  Church,  Ceylon 

The  Rev.  Dr  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Baptist  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  C.  Smith,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA 

The  Rt  Rev.  A.  H.  Zulu,  Bishop  of  Zululand,  Church  of 
the  Province  of  South  Africa 


Professor  Hamilcar  Alivisatos,  Church  of  Greece 

Very  Rev.Archimandrite  Palladios  Antoniou,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem 

Metropolitan  Anthony  (Bloom)  of  Sourozh,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (England) 
Most  Rev.  Athenagoras,  Archbishop  of  Thyateira  and  Great  Britain,  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Rev.  E.  George  Balls,  Church  of  Scotland 
Bishop  Tibor  Bartha,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary 
Rev.  Dr  G.  G.  Beazley,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ) 

Professor  Hendrikus  Berkhof,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Rev.  J.  B.  Bokeleale,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Congo 

Archimandrite  Nerses  Bozabalian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Rev.  Raymond  Buana  Kibongi,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo 
Mr  A.  S.  Buevskiy,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Principal  J.  Russell  Chandran,  Church  of  South  India 
Archimandrite  Sophronios  Charalambous,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem 
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Bishop  Enrique  Chavez  Campos,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 
Rt  Rev.  Chiu  Ban  It,  Anglican  Church  of  Singapore  and  Malaysia 
His  Eminence  Chrysostomos  Konstantinidis,  Metropolitan  of  Myra, 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Mr  William  Conton,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  Sierra  Leone 
Rev.  Abba  G.  E.  Degou,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 

Rev.  Karlapudy  Devasahayam,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 
in  India 

Principal  Olle  Engstrom,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Miss  J.  E.  Fairfax,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 
Mr  Juan  V.  Faune,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
Rev.  H.  A.  Frei,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland 
Rt  Rev.  Macario  V.  Ga,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Rev.  R.  N.  Gilmore,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia 

President  Karl  Gottschald,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 
in  Brazil 

Dr  Getachew  Haile,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
Rev.  Dr  Edler  G.  Hawkins,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 
His  Eminence  Ignatios  Hazim,  Metropolitan  of  Latakia,  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East 
Professor  H.  J.  Held,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate 
Rev.  Dr  B.  M.  Herbster,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 
Dr  H.  Ober  Hess,  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Rt  Rev.  J.  E.  Hines,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 

Rev.  John  Huxtable,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales 
Most  Rev.  Iakovos  (Coucouzes),  Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  North  and  South  America 

Professor  Vasil  T.  Istavridis,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Mr  D.  E.  Johnson,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 

Rt  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnston,  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Church  of  the  Province  of 
New  Zealand 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ruben  Josefson,  Church  of  Sweden 

His  Eminence  Justin  (Moisescu),  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  Juvenaly  of  Zaraisk,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy,  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary 

Mr  J.  C.  Kamau,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 

Rev.  Dr  Won  Yong  Kang,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Rep.  of  Korea 

Miss  C.  P.  Karagdag,  Philippine  Independent  Church 

Bishop  J.  M.  Kibira,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 

Rev.  Johannes  Langhoff,  Church  of  Denmark 

Rev.  (Miss)  Ching-Chee  Lee,  Church  of  Christ  in  China  (Hong  Kong  Council) 
Rev.  Benjamin  Locher,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Reformed) 

Professor  J.  M.  Lochman,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 

Rev.  Dr  E.  E.  Long,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Rev.  Janani  Luwum,  Church  of  Uganda,  Rwanda  and  Burundi 

Professor  Victor  Mall,  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pakistan 

Rt  Hon.  Earl  of  March,  Church  of  England 

Rev.  Dr  R.  J.  Marshall,  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
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Rev.  Utia  Marurai,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 
Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Professor  Roger  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Meliton  of  Chalcedon,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 

Rev.  Dr  Jose  Miguez-Bonino,  United  Methodist  Church,  Argentina 

Miss  L.  C.  Miller,  Evang.  United  Brethren  Church,  USA 

Mr  Andreas  Mitsides,  Church  of  Cyprus 

Rev.  Dr  D.  M.  Musunsa,  United  Church  of  Zambia 

Rt  Rev.  E.  S.  Nasir,  Bishop  of  Amritsar,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon 

Rev.  Jean  Nenonene,  Evangelical  Church  of  Togo 

Bishop  Dr  Roy  C.  Nichols,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA 

His  Eminence  Nikodim,  Metropolitan  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod, 

Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 

Professor  A.  T.  Nikolainen,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Bishop  Gottfried  Noth,  Evang.  Luth.  Landeskirche  Sachsen s,  DDR 
Rev.  A.  Th.  Nyemb,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 
Mr  P.  T.  Odumosu,  Methodist  Church,  Nigeria 

His  Eminence  Coinidis  Parthenios-Aris,  Metropolitan  of  Carthage,  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria 
Rev.  Dr  R.  J.  Payne,  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia 
Rev.  Victor  Rakotoarimanana,  Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar 
Rt  Rev.  E.  S.  Reed,  Bishop  of  Ottawa,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Rev.  Dr  Jacques  Rossel,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
Principal  E.  G.  Rupp,  Methodist  Church,  United  Kingdom 
Rev.  Dr  D.  S.  Russell,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Professor  T.  Sabev,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 
Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Samuel,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 
Professor  V.  D.  Saritchev,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Bishop  Karekin  Sarkissian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
Bishop  Kurt  Scharf,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (United) 

Rev.  Dr  F.  A.  Schiotz,  American  Lutheran  Church 
Dr  Gunther  Scholz,  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Kirchenprovinz  Sachsen 
(United),  DDR 

Dr  (Miss)  E.  I.  Shipstone,  Methodist  Church,  India 
Bishop  Roy  H.  Short,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Rev.  T.  S.  Sihombing,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
General  T.  Simatupang,  Indonesian  Christian  Church 
Most  Rev.  George  Simms,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Church  of  Ireland 
Very  Rev.  Dr  K.  M.  Simon,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East 

Professor  Dr  Liviu  Stan,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church 
Rt  Rev.  Kaare  Stoylen,  Church  of  Norway 

Rev.  Dr  T.  Watson  Street,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
Rev.  Masahisa  Suzuki,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
Rev.  E.  L.  Taylor,  Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Americas 
Dr  R.  L.  Taylor,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc. 
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Mr  M.  M.  Thomas,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 

Dr  W.  P.  Thompson,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

Rt  Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Church  of  England 

Bishop  Valerian  D.  Trifa,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  of  America 

Bishop  Lavrentije  Trifunovich,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 

Rev.  Dr  E.  H.  Tuller,  American  Baptist  Convention 

Rev.  Konstantin  Veliseychik,  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  of  USSR 
Principal  T.  Paul  Verghese,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East 
Most  Rev.  Vladimir,  Archbishop  of  Berlin  and  Middle  Europe, 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Professor  Archpriest  L.  A.  Voronov,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Dr  R.  L.  Walker,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia 

Miss  P.  M.  Webb,  Methodist  Church,  United  Kingdom 

Dr  Richard  von  Weizsacker,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (United) 

Rt  Hon.  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Church  of  Scotland 
Mrs  Janet  Wesonga,  Church  of  Uganda 
Commissioner  Herbert  Westcott,  Salvation  Army 
Rev.  Alton  L.  Wheeler,  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Convention,  USA 
Rev.  A.  E.  Whitted,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  USA 
President  D.  Adolf  Wischmann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran) 
Most  Rev.  Frank  Woods,  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  Church  of  England 
in  Australia 

Professor  Andrej  Ziak,  Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia,  Augsburg  Confession 


b 

Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

Professor  Johannes  Aagaard,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark 
Dr  J.  L.  Ch.  Abineno,  Prot.  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor 
Rev.  E.  A.  Adegbola,  Methodist  Church  in  Nigeria 
Professor  Savas  Agourides,  Church  of  Greece"* 

Rev.  Professor  R.  F.  Aldwinckle,  Baptist  Federation  of  Canada 
Rev.  Rubem  Alves,  Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church 

Professor  V.  Anagnostopoulos,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Professor  E.  J.  F.  Arndt,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 
Rev.  Israel  Batista,  Methodist  Church  of  Cuba 
Rev.  Dr  George  G.  Beazley,  Disciples  of  Christ,  USA 

Professor  A.  J.  Benoit,  Evangelical  Church  of  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine 

Dr  Torsten  Bergsten,  Svenska  Baptistsamfundet 

Rev.  Umberto  Betti  OFM,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Italy) 

Professor  Boris  Bobrinskoy,  Russian  Exarchate  in  Western  Europe  (France) 
Professor  Keith  R.  Bridston,  American  Lutheran  Church 
Professor  Raymond  E.  Brown,  SS,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (USA) 

Professor  Walter  Burghardt,  SJ,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (USA) 

Rev.  Principal  L.  G.  Champion,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
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Rev.  Principal  J.  R.  Chandran,  Church  of  South  India 
Rev.  E.  Chavez  Campos,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 
Professor  Nicolae  Chitescu,  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania* 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Myra  (Vice-Chairman),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople 

Dean  Wilmer  A.  Cooper,  Friends  United  Meeting  (USA) 

Metropolitan  Nicolas  Corneanu,  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania 
Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Disciples  of  Christ,  USA 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Cuttriss,  Church  of  England  in  Australia 
Professor  Wilhelm  Dantine,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Austria 

Rev.  Rupert  E.  Davies,  Methodist  Church  (United  Kingdom)  * 

Dr  Peter  Day,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 

Professor  John  Deschner,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA* 

Rev.  Bernard  Dupuy  OP,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (France) 

Rev.  Professor  E.  R.  Fairweather,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Dr  Ellen  Flesseman-van  Leer,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Mrs  Franfoise  Florentin-Smyth,  Reformed  Church  of  France 
Very  Rev.  Professor  Georges  Florovsky,  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Professor  Haakon  Flottorp,  Church  of  Norway* 

Rev.  John  Gatu,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 

Rev.  Principal  A.  R.  George,  Methodist  Church  (United  Kingdom) 

Professor  Justo  Gonzalez,  United  Methodist  Church  (USA) 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  Gregorios,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  (Egypt) 

Professor  Warren  F.  Groff,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA* 

Professor  Dr  Ferdinand  Hahn,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (United) 

Rev.  Johannes  Hamel,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (United) 

Professor  Robert  T.  Handy,  American  Baptist  Convention 
Sister  Madeleine-Marie  Handy,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 
Dr  Vincent  G.  Harding,  Mennonite  Church  (USA) 

Professor  Edward  R.  Hardy,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 
Bishop  Plans-Heinrich  Harms  (Chairman),  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran)  * 

Professor  George  Hendry,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 
Dr  Earle  Hilgert,  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  (USA) 

Rev.  Professor  P.  B.  Hinchliff,  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa 
Miss  Christian  Howard,  Church  of  England* 

Rev.  David  Jenkins,  Church  of  England 

Dr  Richard  Jungkuntz,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod  (USA) 
Archimandrite  Georges  Khodre,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
(Lebanon) 

Rt  Rev.  Josiah  Kibira,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Tanzania 

Dr  K.  Kitamori,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 

Professor  G.  Konidaris,  Church  of  Greece 

Dr  Kosuke  Koyama,  Church  of  Christ,  Thailand 

Dr  Mesrob  K.  Krikorian,  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  (Austria) 

Bishop  Werner  Krusche,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran) 
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Dr  Ulrich  Kuhn,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran) 

Rev.  Professor  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  Church  of  England 

Dom  Emmanuel  Lanne,  OSB,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (France)  * 

Professor  William  H.  Lazareth,  Lutheran  Church  in  America51' 

Rev.  J.  P.  Lee-Woolf,  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales 
Dr  Bela  Lesko,  United  Lutheran  Church  of  Argentina 
Professor  T.  S.  Liefeld,  American  Lutheran  Church 
Professor  John  MacQuarrie,  Episcopal  Church,  USA 
Rev.  Professor  J.  D.  McCaughey  (Vice-Chairman),  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Australia  5:' 

Rt  Rev.  T.  Mar  Athanasius,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
Rt  Rev.  Inayat  Masih,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon 
(West  Pakistan) 

Rev.  Professor  Donald  Mathers,  United  Church  of  Canada 
Professor  Goro  Mayeda,  Non-Church  Movement,  Japan 
Rev.  Dr  John  Mbiti,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda,  Rwanda  and  Burundi 
(Uganda) 

Professor  Jorge  Medina,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Chile)* 

Professor  Roger  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine* 

Professor  John  Meyendorff  (Vice-Chairman)  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  of  North  America* 

Professor  Jose  Miguez-Bonino,  Methodist  Church  in  Argentina* 

Professor  Einar  Molland,  Church  of  Norway 

Professor  Jurgen  Moltmann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Reformed) 
Professor  Dale  Moody,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  USA 
Bishop  Michel  Moudjugin,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia* 

Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder,  United  Methodist  Church  (USA) 

Professor  Emerito  Nacpil,  Methodist  Church  (Philippines) 

Professor  J.  Robert  Nelson  (Chairman  Working  Committee), 

United  Methodist  Church  (USA)* 

Rt  Rev.  J.  E.  Lesslie  Newbigin,  Church  of  South  India* 

Rev.  S.  Nomenyo,  Evangelical  Church  of  Togo* 

Rev.  Daniel  Palma,,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 

Professor  Jaroslav  J.  Pelikan,  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri  Synod  (USA) 
Professor  Per  E.  Persson,  Church  of  Sweden 

Rev.  Principal  J.  Radha  Krishan,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Asia  (India) 
Rev.  Victor  Rakotoarimanana,  Evangelical  Church  of  Madagascar 
Professor  Joseph  Ratzinger,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Germany) 

Professor  Samuel  Rayan,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (India) 

Rev.  Professor  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  Church  of  Scotland 

Professor  Harald  Riesenfeld,  Church  of  Sweden 

Very  Rev.  Provost  P.  C.  Rodger,  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 

Mr  J.  M.  Ross,  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 

Rev.  Horace  O.  Russell,  Jamaica  Baptist  Union 

Rev.  Professor  V.  C.  Samuel,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East  (India)* 

Professor  V.  Sarytchev,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 

Bishop  Karekin  Sarkissian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Lebanon)  * 

Rev.  Professor  H.  A.  E.  Sawyerr,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa* 
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Professor  Edmund  W.  L.  Schlink,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran) 

Professor  Eduard  Schweizer,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 

Mr  Pribislav  Simic,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 

Rev.  David  G.  Simmers,  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Zealand 

Rev.  K.  Sitompul,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  (Indonesia) 

Professor  John  E.  Skoglund,  American  Baptist  Convention* 

Professor  Josef  Smolik,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren* 

Rev.  Principal  C.  S.  Song,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Formosa  (Taiwan) 

Rt  Rev.  C.  FI.  W.  de  Soysa,  (Vice-Chairman),  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon  (Ceylon) 

Rev.  Dr  C.  S.  Spivey  Jr.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (USA) 

Professor  Kurt  Stalder,  Old  Catholic  Church,  Switzerland 
Rev.  Dr  William  Stewart,  Church  of  Scotland* 

Dean  Nam  Dong  Suh,  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Rev.  Dr  Theophilus  M.  Taylor,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA* 

Professor  Seppo  A.  Teinonen,  Church  of  Finland 
Rev.  Th.  Tshibangu,  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Kinshasa) 

Professor  II.  Tsonevsky,  Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria 

Dr  Erwin  Valyi-Nagy,  Reformed  Church  of  Plungary 

Rev.  Principal  Paul  Verghese,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East  (India) 

Professor  Valdo  Vinay,  Waldensian  Church  (Italy) 

Archpriest  L.  A.  Voronov,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 

Professor  Giinter  Wagner,  Baptist  Church,  Germany 

Dr  W.  M.  S.  West,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Rev.  W.  G.  Wickremasinghe,  Baptist  Union  of  Ceylon 

Professor  Colin  W.  Williams,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  (USA) 

Rt  Rev.  G.  O.  Williams,  Church  in  Wales 

Professor  J.  Rodman  Williams,  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

Professor  Gustaf  F.  Wingren,  Church  of  Sweden 

Professor  Flans-ITeinrich  Wolf,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (United)* 

Aba  G.  Madhib  Yohanns,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
Professor  Norman  Young,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia 

*  Member  of  Working  Committee. 
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The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 


Mr  A.  L.  Adu  (Ghana) 

Dr  Alice  Arnold  (Switzerland) 
Prof.  Dr  R.  Baumlin 
Principal  K.  P.  Bhagat 
Sir  Robert  Birley 


Commissioner  at  large 

Nominated  by  World  YWCA 

Switzerland 

India 

UK 

Colombia 

USSR 

France 


Dr  O.  Fals  Borda 
Mr  A.  S.  Buevskiy 
Mr  H.  Burgelin 
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Mr  Arthur  Burns 
Rev.  Vladimir  Capek 
Rev.  J.  Cardona-Gregori 
Dr  E.  Castro 

Mrs  Dr  Kiyoko  Takeda  Cho 

Dr  Andrew  Cordier 

Mr  O.  Dahlen 

Mr  T.  E.  Driberg 

Mr  F.  Franklin  (Sweden) 

Dr  R.  Gardiner  (Ghana) 

Prof.  G.  Goodwin 

Dr  E.  A.  Gross 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  (UK) 

Dr  Bae  Flo  Hahn 
Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  Ham 
The  Hon.  Patricia  R.  Harris 
Dr  Paul  Harding 
Mrs  Julia  Henderson 
Mr  Jurgen  Hilke  (Germany) 

His  Exc.  M.  J.  Hunlede 
Mr  Nestor  Jost 
Dr  H.  Kloppenburg 
Mr  A.  Koch 

Mr  P.  I.  Kourides  (USA) 

Bishop  D.  Krummacher 

Prof.  A.  Larson 

Mr  G.  Lombard  (Switzerland) 

Sir  Richard  Luyt 

Mr  H.  Makulu 

Mr  C.  Malonzo 

Dr  Charles  H.  Malik  (Lebanon) 

Dr  Irwin  Miller 

Mr  K.  Nesiah 

Prof.  Dr  N.  Nicolaescu 

Mr  L.  Niilus  (Argentina) 

Dr  O.  F.  Nolde  (USA) 

Prof.  S.  Parmar 
Dr  C.  L.  Patijn 
Mr  A.  V.  Perheentupa 
Mr  N.  Perry 
Mr  G.  Peyrot 
Metropolitan  D.  Philaret 
Prof.  A.  Philip 
Prof.  L.  Raiser 
Dr  Escott  Reid 


Australia 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain 

Uruguay 

USA 

Japan 

Sweden 

UK 

Nominated  by  World  Alliance 
of  YMCAs 

Commissioner  at  large 

UK 

USA 

Commissioner  at  large 

Korea 

Cuba 

USA 

Denmark 

USA 

Nominated  by  World  Student  Christian 

Federation 

Togo 

Brazil 

Germany  (Bundesrepublik) 

South  Africa 
Commissioner  at  large 
Germany  (DDR) 

USA 

Commissioner  at  large 
South  Africa 
Zambia 
Philippines 

Commissioner  at  laree 

USA 

Ceylon 

Rumania 

Nominated  by  World  Student  Christian 
Federation 

Commissioner  at  large 

Netherlands 

India 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

Italy 

USSR 

France 

Germany  (Bundesrepublik) 

Canada 
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Mr  Jean  Rey 

Mr  D.  Rizk 

Dr  E.  Rogers 

Prof.  Dr  U.  Scheuner 

Generalsuperintendent  H.  Schonherr 

Mr  Tahi  Simatupang 

Mr  H.  K.  Thampy 

Mr  George  Thompson 

Dr  Kenneth  Thompson 

Prof.  J.  Tinbergen  (Netherlands) 

U  Tin  Tun 

Mr  Hamos  Topouzian 

Rev.  Dr  K.  Toth 

Mrs  A.  B.  Tschudi 

Mr  H.  von  Verschuer 

Dr  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  (Netherlands) 

Dr  Carl  F.  von  Weizsacker  (Germany) 


Commissioner  at  large 

Egypt 

UK 

Germany  (Bundesrepublik) 
Germany  (DDR) 

Indonesia 

India 

UK 

USA 

Commissioner  at  large 

Burma 

USSR 

Hungary 

Norway 

Commissioner  at  large 
Commissioner  at  large 
Commissioner  at  large 


Appendix  XVI  a 


Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


A.  The  Constitution 


I.  Basis 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  fellowship  of  churches  which  confess 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  there¬ 
fore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 

It  is  constituted  for  the  functions  set  out  below. 

II.  Membership 

Those  churches  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  which  express  their  agreement  with  the  Basis  upon  which  the  Council 
is  founded  and  satisfy  such  criteria  as  the  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee 
may  prescribe.  Election  to  membership  shall  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
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ber  churches  represented  at  the  Assembly,  each  member  church  having  one  vote. 
Any  application  for  membership  between  meetings  of  the  Assembly  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Central  Committee;  if  the  application  is  supported  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  present  and  voting,  this  action  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  churches  that  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  unless  objection  is  received  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  churches  within  six  months  the  applicant  shall  be  declared  elected. 

III.  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  World  Council  shall  be: 

i)  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  and  Order  and 
Life  and  Work  and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council; 

ii)  to  facilitate  common  action  by  the  churches; 

iii)  to  promote  cooperation  in  study; 

iv)  to  promote  the  growth  of  ecumenical  and  missionary  consciousness  in  the 
members  of  all  churches; 

v)  to  support  the  churches  in  their  world-wide  missionary  and  evangelistic 
task; 

vi)  to  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  and  regional  councils, 
world  confessional  bodies  and  other  ecumenical  organizations; 

vii)  to  call  world  conferences  on  specific  subjects  as  occasion  may  require, 
such  conferences  being  empowered  to  publish  their  own  findings. 


IV.  Authority 

The  World  Council  shall  offer  counsel  and  provide  opportunity  of  united 
action  in  matters  of  common  interest. 

It  may  take  action  on  behalf  of  constituent  churches  in  such  matters  as  one 
or  more  of  them  may  commit  to  it. 

It  shall  have  authority  to  call  regional  and  world  conferences  on  specific 
subjects  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  World  Council  shall  not  legislate  for  the  churches;  nor  shall  it  act  for 
them  in  any  manner  except  as  indicated  above  or  as  may  hereafter  be  specified 
by  the  constituent  churches. 


V.  Organization 

The  World  Council  shall  discharge  its  functions  through  the  following  bodies: 

i)  an  Assembly  which  shall  be  the  principal  authority  in  the  Council,  and 
shall  ordinarily  meet  every  five  years.  The  Assembly  shall  be  composed  of 
official  representatives  of  the  churches  or  groups  of  churches  adhering  to  it 
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and  directly  appointed  by  them.  Their  term  of  office  shall  begin  in  the  year 
before  the  Assembly  meets,  and  they  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are 
appointed.  It  shall  consist  of  members  whose  number  shall  be  determined  by 
each  Assembly  for  the  subsequent  Assembly,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  empower  the  Central  Committee,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  said  number  by  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  The  number  shall 
be  finally  determined  not  less  than  two  years  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  to  which  it  refers  and  shall  be  apportioned  as  is  provided  hereafter. 
Seats  in  the  Assembly  shall  be  allocated  to  the  member  churches  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  due  regard  being  given  to  such  factors  as  numerical  size, 
adequate  confessional  representation  and  adequate  geographical  distribution. 
Suggestions  for  readjustment  in  the  allocation  of  seats  may  be  made  to  the 
Central  Committee  by  member  churches,  or  by  groups  of  member  churches, 
confessional,  regional  or  national,  and  these  readjustments  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  if  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  after  consultation  with  the 
churches  concerned. 

The  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  of  the  World  Council  and 
of  the  Assembly  at  its  discretion. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  both  clerical  and  lay  persons  —  men 
and  women.  In  order  to  secure  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  Assembly 
shall  consist  of  lay  persons,  the  Central  Committee,  in  allocating  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  churches  their  places  in  the  Assembly,  shall  strongly  urge  each  church,  if 
possible,  to  observe  this  provision. 

ii)  A  Central  Committee  which  shall  be  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  and 
which  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the  World  Council,  to¬ 
gether  with  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  chosen  by  the 
Assembly  from  among  persons  whom  the  churches  have  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Assembly.  They  shall  serve  until  the  next  Assembly,  unless  the  Assembly 
otherwise  determines.  Membership  in  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  member  churches  by  the  Assembly,  due  regard  being  given  to  such 
factors  as  numerical  size,  adequate  confessional  representation,  adequate  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  and  the  adequate  representation  of  the  major  interests  of 
the  World  Council. 

Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  Central  Comittee  between 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  church  or  churches  concerned. 

The  Central  Committee  shall  have  the  following  powers: 

a)  it  shall,  between  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  carry  out  the  Assembly’s  in¬ 
structions  and  exercise  its  functions,  except  that  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
or  modifying  the  allocation  of  its  own  members; 

b)  it  shall  be  the  finance  committee  of  the  Assembly,  formulating  its  budget 
and  securing  its  financial  support; 

c)  it  shall  name  and  elect  its  own  officers  from  among  its  members  and 
appoint  its  own  secretarial  staff; 
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d)  the  Central  Committee  shall  meet  normally  once  every  calendar  year,  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  own  Executive  Committee. 

Quorum.  No  business,  except  what  is  required  for  carrying  forward  the  cur¬ 
rent  activities  of  the  Council,  shall  be  transacted  in  either  the  Assembly  or  the 
Central  Committee  unless  one-half  of  the  total  membership  is  present. 


VI.  Appointment  of  Commissions 

1.  The  World  Council  shall  discharge  part  of  its  functions  by  the  appointment 
of  Commissions.  These  shall  be  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  Commissions.  The  Commissions  shall,  between  meetings  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  report  annually  to  the  Central  Committee  which  shall  exercise  general  super¬ 
vision  over  them.  The  Commissions  may  add  to  their  membership  clerical  and 
lay  persons  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  Commis¬ 
sions  shall  discharge  their  functions  in  accordance  with  constitutions  approved 
be  the  Central  Committee. 

In  particular,  the  Assembly  shall  make  provision  by  means  of  appropriate 
Commissions  for  carrying  on  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work 
and  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  which  the  following  shall 
be  the  functions: 

i)  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  World  Council  and  the  churches  the  obligation  to 
manifest  that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  world  mission  and  evangelism; 

ii)  to  study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  the  relevant  social, 
cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bearing  on  the  unity  of 
the  churches; 

iii)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  of  the  ecumenical 
movement; 

iv)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationships  of  the  churches  to  one  another 
which  cause  difficulties  and  need  theological  clarification; 

v)  to  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  churches  to¬ 
wards  reunion. 

The  Commission  shall  discharge  these  functions  in  accordance  with  a  con¬ 
stitution  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

In  invitations  to  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  it  shall  be  specified 
that  such  conferences  are  to  be  composed  of  official  delegates  of  churches  which 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

Its  aim  shall  be  to  further  the  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  believe  in  him  and  be  saved. 
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The  functions  of  the  Commission  shall  be: 

i)  to  keep  before  the  churches  their  calling  and  privilege  to  engage  in  con¬ 
stant  prayer  for  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church; 

ii)  to  remind  the  churches  of  the  range  and  character  of  the  unfinished  evan¬ 
gelistic  task  and  to  deepen  their  sense  of  missionary  obligation; 

iii)  to  stimulate  thought  and  study  on  the  biblical  and  theological  basis  and 
meaning  of  the  Church  s  missionary  task  and  on  questions  directly  related  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world; 

iv)  to  foster  among  churches  and  among  councils  and  other  Christian  bodies 
more  effective  cooperation  and  united  action  for  world  evangelization; 

v)  to  deepen  evangelistic  and  missionary  concern  in  the  whole  life  and  work 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

vi)  to  assist  in  securing  and  safeguarding  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion 
as  formulated  in  declarations  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  religious 
liberty; 

vn)  to  cooperate  with  other  units  of  the  "World  Council  of  Churches; 

viii)  to  take  such  further  action  in  fulfilment  of  the  declared  aim  of  the 
Commission  as  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  within  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

VII.  Other  Ecumenical  Christian  Organizations 

1.  Such  world  confessional  associations  and  such  ecumenical  organizations  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Central  Committee  may  be  invited  to  send  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Central  Committee  in  a  con¬ 
sultative  capacity,  in  such  numbers  as  the  Central  Committee  shall  determine. 

2.  Such  national  councils  of  churches,  other  Christian  councils  and  missionary 
councils  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Central  Committee  may  be  invited  to  send 
non-voting  representatives  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Central  Committee,  in  such 
numbers  as  the  Central  Committee  shall  determine. 

VIII.  Amendments 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  Central  Committee,  and  notice  of  it  sent  to  the  constituent  churches  not  less 
than  six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  Central  Committee 
itself,  as  well  as  the  individual  churches,  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  such 
amendment. 

IX.  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee  may  make  and  amend  Rules  and 
Regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Council’s  business,  of  its  Committees 
and  Departments,  and  generally  all  matters  within  the  discharge  of  its  task. 
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B.  The  Rules 


The  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  Rules 
which  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  Constitution: 

/.  Membership  of  the  Council 

Members  of  the  Council  are  those  churches  which  have  agreed  together  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  those  churches  which  are  admitted 
to  membership  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

1.  Churches  which  desire  to  become  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  shall  apply  to  the  General  Secretary  in  writing.  Under  the  word 
churches  are  included  such  denominations  as  are  composed  of  local  autonomous 
churches. 

.  2-  The  General  Secretary  shall  submit  such  applications  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  (see  Article  II  of  the  Constitution)  together  with  such  information  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  application. 

3.  The  following  criteria,  among  others,  shall  be  applied,  in  addition  to  the 
primary  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  churches  eligible  for  consideration 
for  membership  shall  be  those  «which  express  their  agreement  with  the  Basis 
upon  which  the  Council  is  formed». 

a)  Autonomy.  A  church  which  is  to  be  admitted  must  give  evidence  of  auton¬ 
omy.  An  autonomous  church  is  one  which,  while  recognizing  the  essential 
interdependence  of  the  churches,  particularly  those  of  the  same  confession,  is 
responsible  to  no  other  church  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  life,  including  the 
training,  ordination  and  maintenance  of  its  ministry,  the  enlisting,  develop¬ 
ment  and  activity  of  the  lay  forces,  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  message, 
the  determination  of  relationship  with  other  churches  and  the  use  of  funds 
at  its  disposal  from  whatever  source. 

b)  Stability.  A  church  should  not  be  admitted  unless  it  has  given  sufficient 
evidence  of  stability  in  life  and  organization  to  become  recognized  as  a 
church  by  its  sister  churches,  and  should  have  an  established  programme  of 
Christian  nurture  and  evangelism. 

c)  Size.  The  question  of  size  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

d)  Relationship  with  other  churches.  Regard  must  also  be  given  to  the 
relationship  of  the  church  to  other  churches. 

4.  Before  churches  which  are  recognized  as  full  members  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
fessional  or  denominational  world  alliances  with  which  the  Council  cooperates 
are  admitted,  the  advice  of  these  world  alliances  shall  be  sought. 

5.  Where  a  church  is  a  member  of  a  council  associated  with  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  or  affiliated  to  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelism,  there  shall  be  consultation  with  the  council  concerned. 
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6.  A  church  which  desires  to  resign  its  membership  in  the  Council  can  do  so 
at  any  time.  A  church  which  has  once  resigned  but  desires  again  to  join  the 
Council,  must  again  apply  for  membership. 

II.  The  Assembly 

1.  Officers  and  Business  Committee 

a)  At  the  first  business  session  of  the  Assembly  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  present  its  proposals  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Assembly  and  for  the 
membership  of  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

b)  Additional  names  may  also  be  proposed  at  the  first  or  second  business 
session  by  any  group  of  six  members  of  the  Assembly.  Such  proposals  must  be 
made  in  writing. 

c)  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  unless  the  Assembly  shall  otherwise  determine. 

2.  Composition  of  the  Assembly 

a)  Members.  Full  membership  of  the  Assembly  is  confined  to  delegates 
appointed  by  the  constituent  churches  to  represent  them.  In  appointing  their 
delegates,  churches  are  urged  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  need  for  lay 
representation  mentioned  in  paragraph  V  (i)  of  the  Constitution  but  also  to 
give  due  regard  to  the  major  interests  of  the  Council.  The  Central  Committee 
shall  make  regulations  for  the  appointment  by  the  member  churches  of  alter¬ 
nates,  to  serve  only  in  place  of  delegates  who  find  themselves  unable  to  attend 
any  meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

b)  Presidents  and  Officers.  The  Presidents  of  the  Council  and  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Committee,  if  they  are  not 
appointed  as  delegates  by  their  churches,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly 
with  full  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 

c)  Members  of  the  retiring  Central  Committee  who  have  not  been  appointed 
as  delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly,  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  speak  with  the  Chairman’s  permission  but  not  to  vote. 

d)  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  invite  to  attend  the  Assembly 
and  to  participate  in  its  activities,  with  the  right  to  speak  with  the  Chairman’s 
permission  but  not  to  vote: 

i)  Fraternal  Delegates  from  organizations  with  which  the  World  Council 
entertains  relationship. 

ii)  Advisers  persons  who  have  a  special  contribution  to  make  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly  or  who  have  participated  in  the  activities  of 
the  World  Council.  The  appointment  of  an  adviser  from  a  member  church 
will  be  subject  to  consultation  with  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

iii)  Y outh  participants. 

e)  Delegated  Observers.  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  invite 
to  the  Assembly  Delegated  Observers  officially  designated  by  non-member 
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churches,  to  participate  in  its  activities,  with  the  right  to  speak  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Chairman  but  not  to  vote. 

f)  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  invite  to  attend  the  Assembly, 
but  without  the  right  to  speak  or  vote: 

i)  Observers  from  churches  or  from  organizations  with  which  the  World 
Council  entertains  relationship,  but  which  are  not  represented  by 
Delegated  Observers  or  Fraternal  Delegates. 

ii)  Guests  personally  named. 

3.  Agenda 

The  Agenda  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  presented  by  it  for  approval  to  the  first  business  session  of  the  Assembly. 
Any  member  may  move  to  have  included  in  the  Agenda  such  items  of  business 
as  he  may  have  previously  notified  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


111.  Praesidium 

1.  The  maximum  number  of  Presidents  shall  be  six. 

2.  A  President  who  has  been  elected  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  ineligible  for 
immediate  re-election  when  his  term  of  office  ends. 

3.  The  term  of  office  of  a  President  shall  end  at  the  adjournment  of  the  next 
Assembly  following  his  or  her  appointment. 

4.  The  President  or  Presidents  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


IV.  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Assembly 

1.  At  an  early  session  of  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  shall  appoint  a  Nomina¬ 
tions  Committee,  on  which  there  shall  be  appropriate  confessional  and  geograph¬ 
ical  representation  of  the  membership  of  the  Assembly  and  representation  of  the 
major  interests  of  the  World  Council. 

2.  The  Nominations  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  World 
Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  draft  proposals  concerning  (a)  the 
President  or  Presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  (b)  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  proposed  for  membership  of  the  Central  Committee. 

3.  The  Nominations  Committee  shall  present  its  nominations  to  the  vote  of 
the  Assembly  for  its  acceptance  or  revision.  In  making  nominations,  the  Nomina¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  have  regard  to  the  following  principles: 

a)  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  for  the  task  for  which  he  is 

to  be  nominated; 

b)  fair  and  adequate  confessional  representation; 
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c)  fair  and  adequate  geographical  representation; 

d)  fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  major  interests  of  the  World 

Council. 

Not  more  than  seven  persons  from  any  one  member  church  shall  be  nomi¬ 
nated  as  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Nominations  Committee  shall  endeavour  to  secure  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  lay  persons  both  men  and  women  —  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the 
Assembly  makes  this  possible.  It  shall  also  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  general  accept¬ 
ability  of  the  nominations  to  the  churches  to  which  the  nominees  belong. 

4.  It  shall  be  open  to  any  six  members  of  the  Assembly  acting  together  to 
put  forward  in  writing  other  nominations. 

5.  Election  shall  be  by  a  ballot  unless  the  Assembly  shall  otherwise  determine. 


V.  Central  Committee 
1.  Membership 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the 
World  Council  together  with  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  members 
elected  by  the  Assembly  (see  Constitution,  paragraph  V  ii). 

b)  Any  member  church,  not  already  represented,  which  desires  to  be  re¬ 
presented  directly  on  the  Central  Committee,  shall  have  the  right  to  send 
one  representative  to  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  provided  it 

does  so  at  its  own  expense.  Such  a  representative  shall  be  entitled  to  speak 
but  not  to  vote. 

c)  If  a  regularly  elected  member  of  the  Central  Committee  is  unable  to  come 
to  the  meeting,  the  church  to  which  the  absent  member  belongs  shall  have 
the  right  to  send  a  substitute,  provided  that  the  substitute  is  ordinarily  res¬ 
ident  in  the  country  where  his  church  has  its  headquarters.  Such  a  substitute 
shall  be  entitled  to  speak  and  to  vote. 

d)  Chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  divisional  and  departmental  committees 
and  commissions  who  are  not  members  of  the  Central  Committee  have  the 
right  to  attend  Central  Committee  sessions  as  advisers  without  vote. 

e)  Advisers  for  the  Central  Committee  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  after  consultation  with  the  churches  of  which  they  are  members. 
They  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

f)  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  appointed  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  as  specified  under  Rule  IX,  1,  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Central  Committee  unless  on  any  occasion  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  otherwise  determine.  When  they  do  so  attend,  it  shall  be  as 
advisers  and  without  the  right  to  vote. 

g)  The  newly  appointed  Central  Committee  shall  be  convened  by  the  General 
Secretary  during  or  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
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2.  Officers 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
or  Vice-Chairmen  to  serve  for  such  periods  as  it  shall  determine. 

b)  The  Central  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Nominations  Committee  which 
shall: 

i)  nominate  individuals  to  the  Central  Committee  for  the  offices  of  Chair¬ 
man  and  Vice-Chairman  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Central  Committee; 

ii)  nominate  individuals  for  election  as  President,  if  between  Assemblies 
need  arises  for  such  appointments,  under  the  power  conferred  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  by  the  Constitution  and  Rules; 

iii)  nominate  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central 
Committee; 

iv)  nominate  members  of  the  divisional  committees  and  departmental 
working  committees. 

In  making  nominations,  the  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  regard  to  the  principles  set  out  in  Rule  IV,  3,  and  in 
applying  principles  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  to  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
divisional  committees  and  the  departmental  working  committees,  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  representative  character  of  the  combined  membership  of  all  such 
committees.  Any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  may  make  alternative 
proposals. 

c)  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  unless  the  Committee  shall  otherwise  determine. 

d)  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  be  ex 
officio  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  be  ex  officio  its  treasurer. 

3.  Meetings 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  meet  ordinarily  not  less  than  once  every  year. 
An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  called,  whenever 
one-third  or  more  of  the  members  requests  a  meeting  to  be  called  or  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  is  desirable. 

b)  A  quorum  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  sixty  voting  members.  The 
General  Secretariat  shall  take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  that  there  be 
adequate  representation  from  each  of  the  main  confessions  and  from  the 
main  geographical  areas  of  the  membership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  of  the  major  interests  of  the  World  Council. 

c)  The  Central  Committee  shall  have  power  to  determine  its  own  place  of 
meeting  and  to  fix  the  date  and  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

4.  Functions 

The  Central  Committee  shall  have  the  following  duties: 

a)  It  shall,  between  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  carry  out  the  general  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Assembly  and  take  such  actions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly.  It  shall  have  authority  to  make  decisions 
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and  take  action  in  all  matters  where  decision  or  action  is  required  before 
the  Assembly  can  meet  again,  provided  that  it  shall  not  make  any  action 
inconsistent  with  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Assembly. 

It  shall  have  the  following  sub-committees: 

i)  Finance  Sub-Committee  (a  standing  committee); 

ii)  Nominations  Committee  (newly  appointed  at  each  meeting); 

iii)  Committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  (a  standing  committee); 

iv)  Reference  Committee  or  Committees  (appointed  as  needed  at  each 
meeting)  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  on  any  other  questions  arising 
which  call  for  special  consideration  or  action  by  the  Central  Committee. 

b)  It  shall  vote  the  Annual  Budget  of  the  Council. 

c)  It  shall  deal  with  matters  referred  to  it  by  member  churches. 

d)  It  shall  consider  applications  for  membership  received  between  meetings 
of  the  Assembly. 

e)  It  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  setting  up  such  divisions  and  depart¬ 
ments  and  regional  offices  or  representations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Assembly.  It  shall  appoint  divisional  and  depart¬ 
mental  committees  and  their  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen.  It  shall  determine 
the  general  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  work  of  the  divisions  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  World  Council. 

f)  It  shall  report  to  the  Assembly  on  the  actions  it  has  taken  during  its  period 
of  office,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  until  its  report  has  been  received. 

VI.  Executive  Committee 
1.  Appointment 

a)  An  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its 
first  meeting  after  its  appointment  by  the  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  office 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  Its  elected  members  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-election. 

b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of 
the  World  Council  ex  officio  and  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  or  Vice- 
Chairmen  of  the  Central  Committee  ex  officio  and  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
or  more  than  sixteen  other  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  Substitutes  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  attend  in  place  of  elected  members. 

c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  also  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

d)  The  officers  shall  have  the  power  to  invite  others  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
die  Executive  Committee  for  consultation,  always  having  in  mind  the  need  of 
pieserving  a  due  balance  of  the  confessions  and  of  the  geographical  areas  and 
of  the  major  interests  of  the  World  Council. 

e)  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  be  ex 
officio  the  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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2.  Functions 

The  Executive  Committee  is  a  committee  of  the  Central  Committee  appointed 
by  it  and  responsible  to  it.  The  Executive  Committee  shall,  between  meetings  of 
the  Central  Committee,  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
implement  the  policy  laid  down  by  it.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  no 
authority  to  make  decisions  on  policy  except  that  in  circumstances  of  special 
urgency  it  can  take  provisional  decisions.  It  may  only  issue  public  statements 
under  the  circumstances  laid  down  in  Rule  X,  4.  It  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
Associate  General  Secretaries  and  heads  of  departments  provisionally,  but  such 
appointments  shall  be  subjects  to  confirmation  by  the  Central  Committee.  It 
shall  supervise  the  operation  of  the  budget  and  have  power  to  impose  limitations 
on  expenditure  if  necessary. 


VII.  Divisional,  Departmental  and  other  Standing  Committees 

1.  There  shall  be  a  small  committee  for  each  division  whose  responsibility 
shall  be  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  the  division.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  reports  of  the 
division’s  work. 

It  shall  propose  to  the  Central  Committee  the  names  of  persons  to  fill  the 
offices  of  secretary  or  secretaries  to  the  division  and,  on  the  basis  of  proposals 
from  the  departmental  working  committees,  of  secretary  or  secretaries  in  the 
departments  within  the  division. 

2.  Divisional  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  as 
follows: 

a)  For  the  Division  of  Studies  the  Committee  shall  consist  of  up  to  five  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  any  departmental  working  committee  within  the 
division,  plus  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  each  departmental 
working  committee  within  the  division.  One  of  the  two  representatives  of  each 
departmental  working  committee  must  be  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee. 

b)  For  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  the  Committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  thirty-five  members,  at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
Central  Committee.  They  shall  represent  the  interests  of  Youth,  Laity,  the 
Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  Education 
and  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The  Board  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  a 
Board  for  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Central  Committee. 

c)  For  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  the 
Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  twenty-five 
members,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 
Two  members  of  the  divisional  committee  shall  be  appointed  after  consultation 
with  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

d)  For  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  the  Committee  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  twenty-five  members  appointed 
annually  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Commission  or, 
in  the  absence  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  of  the  Divisional  Committee. 
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Th^  Chairman  and  one  member  of  each  departmental  committee  within  the 
Division  shall  be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Committee.  At  least  two 
members  shall  be  drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  Central  Committee. 
Two  members  of  the  divisional  committee  shall  be  appointed  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and 
World  Service.  The  membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  as  representative 
as  possible  geographically  and  confessionally  and  of  men  and  women. 

Departmental  secretaries  shall  normally  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  divi¬ 
sional  committees. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  working  committee  for  each  department  appointed  by  the 
Central  Committee  and  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  departmental 
programme  for  submission  to  the  divisional  committee  and  for  the  execution  of 
the  programme.  It  shall  propose  to  the  divisional  committee  the  names  of  persons 
to  fill  the  offices  of  secretary  or  secretaries  in  the  department.  The  chairmen  of 
departmental  working  committees  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  appropriate 
divisional  committees.  Departmental  working  committees  shall  have  power  to 
call  in  ad  hoc  advisers  as  needed  on  particular  problems.  Normally  a  working 
committee  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  which  shall 
consist  of  not  more  then  fifteen  members,  including  persons  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  and  persons  from  related  councils. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  shall  be:  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  relationships  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  and  other  Christian  councils. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  shall  be: 

1)  to  develop  patterns  of  relationship  and  cooperation  whereby  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  councils  can  strengthen  each  other  and  best  serve  the  needs  of  their 
constituencies; 

li)  to  assist  such  councils  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  World  Council 
Churches  and  to  assist  divisions  of  the  ^World  Council  to  relate  their 
programmes  to  the  needs  of  such  councils; 

iii)  t0  keeP  before  all  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council 
and  its  member  churches  the  significance  of  such  councils  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  the  ecumenical  movement; 

iv)  to  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  ways  in  which  such  councils 
can  participate  most  effectively  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council; 

v)  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  regarding  recognition  of  councils  as 
«associated  councils»  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  to  consult 
with  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  regarding  recogni¬ 
tion  of  councils  as  «affiliated  councils»  of  that  Commission  or  councils 
in  consultation»  with  that  Commission; 
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vi)  to  provide  opportunities  for  fellowship  and  exchange  of  experience 
among  the  officers  and  staffs  of  national  and  regional  councils  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  in  particular  to  arrange  for  consultations 
of  representatives  of  associated  councils  as  provided  in  Rule  XI,  (4); 

vii)  to  provide  advisory  staff  service  to  national  and  regional  councils 
when  requested. 


VIII.  Financial  Provisions 

1.  The  draft  annual  general  budget  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shall 
be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee 
by  the  General  Secretariat  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  on  the  basis  of  proposals  made  by  the  divisional  committees. 

2.  In  the  case  of  commissions,  divisions  and  other  units  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  which  may  be  authorized  to  raise  and  administer  separate  budgets, 
the  responsible  commission,  division  or  unit  shall  prepare  annual  budgets  for 
submission  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  which  shall  forward  any  such 
budgets  to  the  Central  Committee  with  any  comments  which  it  may  wish  to 
make.  The  responsible  commission,  division  or  unit  shall  further  submit  financial 
reports  to  each  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  have  the  following 
duties: 

a)  to  present  annually  to  the  Central  Committee  an  account  of  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  a  balance  sheet  in  respect 
of  operations  of  all  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

b)  to  present  annually  to  the  Central  Committee  in  advance  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  year,  budgets  covering  the  operations  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

c)  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee  on  all 
financial  questions  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
such  as: 

approval  of  budgets  or  increases  in  budgets; 

approval  and  granting  of  discharge  for  the  accounts  in  respect  of  com¬ 
pleted  periods; 
accounting  procedures; 
investment  policy; 

principles  governing  scales  of  salaries  and  pensions  and  travel  expenses 
and  other  such  expenses; 

basis  of  calculation  of  contributions  of  member  churches; 
methods  of  raising  funds; 

appointment  of  auditor,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Central 
Committee  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
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The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  consider  all  matters  concerning  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  its  financial  position. 

4.  The  items  of  the  budget  of  a  division  may  be  subsequently  varied  by  the 
divisional  committee  at  its  discretion  provided  the  authorized  total  be  not 
exceeded,  and  the  policy  of  the  division  be  thereby  advanced. 

IX.  Staff  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

1.  The  General  Secretary,  the  Associate  General  Secretaries,  and  the  Heads  of 
Departments  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee. 

2.  The  normal  terms  of  appointment  for  an  Associate  General  Secretary  shall 
be  five  years  and  for  a  Head  of  Department  three  years.  Unless  some  other 
period  is  stated  in  the  resolution  making  the  appointment,  the  term  of  office  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  shall  be  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  until  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee.  All  appointments  made  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  shall  be  reviewed 
one  year  before  expiring. 

3.  Retirement  shall  be  at  65  for  men  and  63  for  women  or  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  a  staff  member  reaches  the  age  of  68  for  men 
and  66  for  women. 

4.  If  the  position  of  General  Secretary  becomes  vacant,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  appoint  an  acting  General  Secretary. 

5.  The  General  Secretariat  (i.  e.  General  Secretary  and  Associate  General 
Secretaries)  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  General  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  Council,  for  relations  with  member  churches  and  other  ecumenical  bodies, 
for  the  preparation  and  administration  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  general  supervision 
and  co-ordination  of  the  activities  and  publications  of  the  commissions  and 
departments  of  the  Council,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  Council  to 
the  churches  and  the  public,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  activities  not  otherwise 
assigned. 

7.  The  General  Secretariat  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
departmental  committees  and  other  meetings  called  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council. 


X.  Public  Statements 

1.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  Council  through  its  Assembly  or 
through  its  Central  Committee  may  publish  statements  upon  any  situation  or  issue 
with  which  the  Council  or  its  constituent  churches  may  be  confronted. 

2.  While  such  statements  may  have  great  significance  and  influence  as  the 
expression  of  the  judgement  or  concern  of  so  widely  representative  a  Christian 
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body,  yet  their  authority  will  consist  only  in  the  weight  which  they  carry  by  their 
own  truth  and  wisdom  and  the  publishing  of  such  statements  shall  not  be  held 
to  imply  that  the  World  Council  as  such  has,  or  can  have,  any  constitutional 
authority  over  the  constituent  churches  or  right  to  speak  for  them. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  or  any  commission  of  the  Council  may  recom¬ 
mend  statements  to  the  Assemoly  or  to  the  Central  Committee  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  and  action. 

4.  No  committee  or  commission  of  the  Council  other  than  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  publish  any  statement  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Assembly, 
except  that  in  circumstances  of  immediate  urgency  a  statement  may  be  published 
by  any  commission  of  the  Council  on  matters  within  its  own  field  of  concern 
and  action,  if  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Commitee  and  the 
General  Secretary,  and  in  these  cases  the  committee  or  commission  shall  make 
it  clear  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  committed  by  any  statement 
set  forth  in  this  manner. 

5.  In  cases  of  exceptional  emergency,  statements  may  be  issued  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Central  Committee  on  his  own  authority  after  consultation  with  the 
Vice-Chairman  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  General 
Secretary  provided  that  such  statements  are  not  contrary  to  the  established  policy 
of  the  Council. 

6.  Nothing  in  these  regulations  shall  contravene  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  regarding  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 


XI.  Relationships  with  National  and  Regional  Councils 

!•  The  World  Council  recognizing  that  national  councils  of  churches  or 
national  Christian  councils  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  countries  for 
purposes  of  fellowship  and  cooperation  with  one  another  and  for  the  promotion 
and  support  of  ecumenical  activities  and  other  common  interests  within  their 
own  area,  shall  invite  selected  national  councils  to  enter  into  working  relation¬ 
ships  as  associated  councils. 

2.  The  purpose  of  such  working  relationships  shall  be  to  help  national  coun¬ 
cils  in  their  work  and  to  encourage  them  to  help  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  promotion  of  ecumenical  activities  in  the  area  concerned  and  in  the 
furthering  of  the  plans  and  policies  which  the  Central  Committee  has  laid  down 
for  the  various  divisions  and  departments  of  the  Council. 

3.  These  councils  shall  receive  invitations  to  send  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  and  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Committee,  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Central  Committee;  such  representatives  shall 
have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

4.  Opportunity  shall  be  provided  at  the  time  of  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
or  Central  Committee  for  the  representatives  of  national  councils  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  consultation. 
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5.  While  the  World  Council  retains  the  right  to  deal  with  its  member 
churches  directly,  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  it  which  would  disturb  any  already 
existing  fellowship  or  ecumenical  organization  within  a  nation  or  region. 

6.  Any  member  church  which  prefers  to  have  direct  relationships  with  the 
World  Council  in  any  field  of  work  can  have  such  direct  relationships. 

7.  The  following  criteria,  among  others,  shall  be  applied  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  selecting  national  councils  for  these  working  relationships: 

i)  that  the  national  council  accept  the  Basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
or  express  its  willingness  to  cooperate  on  that  Basis; 

ii)  that  there  be  prior  consultation  with  member  churches  of  the  World 
Council  in  the  area  concerned; 

iii)  that  there  be  prior  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  National  Council 
Relationships; 

iv)  that  the  membership  of  the  national  council  consist  wholly  or  to  a  large 
extent  of  churches  which  hold  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

v)  that  the  national  council  have  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  be  willing  to  work  for  that  Council; 

vi)  that  the  national  council  give  evidence  of  stability  and  have  a  staff  with 
time  to  devote  to  World  Council  concerns. 

8.  The  Central  Committee  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
National  Council  Relationships,  invite  councils  affiliated  to  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  to  send  a  representative  to  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  and  Central  Committee  with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote,  to 
a  number  not  exceeding  ten  in  the  Assembly  and  five  in  the  Central  Committee. 

XII.  World  Confessional  Bodies 

Such  world  confessional  bodies  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates  to  the  Assembly,  and  advisers 
to  the  Central  Committee. 

XIII.  Legal  Provisions 

1.  The  duration  of  the  Council  is  unlimited. 

2.  The  legal  headquarters  of  the  Council  shall  be  at  Geneva.  Regional  offices 
may  be  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  decision  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

3.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  legally  represented  by  its  Executive 
Committee  or  by  such  persons  as  may  be  empowered  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  represent  it. 

4.  The  World  Council  shall  be  legally  bound  by  the  joint  signatures  of  two 
of  the  following  persons:  the  President  or  Presidents,  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
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Chairman  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary.  Any  two  of  the  above-named  persons  shall  have  power  to  authorize  other 
persons,  chosen  by  them,  to  act  jointly  or  singly  on  behalf  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  fields  circumscribed  in  the  power  of  attorney. 

5.  The  Council  shall  obtain  the  means  necessary  for  the  pursuance  of  its  work 
from  the  contributions  of  its  member  churches  and  from  donations  or  bequests. 

6.  The  Council  shall  not  pursue  commercial  aims  but  it  shall  have  the  right 
to  act  as  an  agency  of  inter-church  aid  and  to  publish  literature  in  connection 
with  its  aims.  It  is  not  entitled  to  distribute  any  surplus  income  by  way  of  profit 
or  bonus  among  its  members. 

7.  Members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly  shall 
have  no  personal  liability  with  regard  to  the  obligations  or  commitments  of  the 
Council.  The  commitments  entered  upon  by  the  Council  are  guaranteed  solely  by 
its  own  assets. 

XIV.  Rules  of  Debate  during  Sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee 

1.  Categories  of  Session 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  either  in  general  session,  in  business  session  or  in  delib¬ 
erative  session. 

2.  Presiding  Officers 

a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  in  general  session  shall  be  one  of  the 
presidents  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  as  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  in  business  session  shall  be  the  Chairman 
or  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  by  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  in  deliberative  session  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Praesidium,  an  Officer  of  the  Central  Committee  or  a  delegate  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

3.  Responsibilities  of  the  Chairman 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  to  announce  the  opening,  suspen¬ 
sion  and  adjournment  of  the  meeting;  his  first  action  shall  be  to  announce  clearly 
that  the  Assembly  is  in  general  session,  or  in  business  session,  or  in  deliberative 
session;  he  shall  ensure  the  observance  of  the  applicable  Rules  of  Debate;  he 
shall  grant  the  right  to  speak  and  declare  the  debate  closed;  he  shall  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  vote  and  announce  the  result  of  the  voting.  He  shall  not  make 
a  motion  himself.  His  decision  is  final  in  all  matters  exept  as  to  the  result 
of  voting.  If  the  Chairman’s  decision  as  to  the  result  of  voting  is  challenged, 
a  vote  shall  immediately  be  taken  on  the  motion:  «that  the  Chairman’s  decision 
be  reconsidered»;  and  reconsideration  shall  be  permitted,  if  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  vote  in  favour  of  this  motion. 
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4.  General  Sessions 

When  the  Assembly  is  in  general  session  (for  ceremonial  occasions,  public  acts 
of  witness,  formal  addresses,  etc.)  the  only  business  that  shall  be  in  order,  except 
with  consent,  is  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  or  Business  Committee. 

5.  Business  Sessions 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  in  business  session  when  any  of  the  following  types  of 
business  are  on  the  agenda:  adoption  of  agenda  presented  by  the  Business  Committee, 
nominations,  elections,  proposals  with  reference  to  the  structure,  organization, 
budget,  or  programme  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  or  any  other  business 
requiring  action  by  the  Assembly,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  4  and  6  of 
this  Rule. 

The  Special  Rules  of  Debate  for  the  Assembly  in  business  session: 

a)  If  any  member  desires  to  propose  a  motion  not  on  the  agenda,  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  have  his  motion  read.  A  vote  shall  be  immediately  taken  as 
to  whether  or  not  his  motion  shall  be  included  in  the  agenda. 

b)  All  motions  and  amendments  must  be  proposed  and  seconded,  handed  to 
the  Chairman  in  writing,  and  read  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  Chairman  has 
the  power  to  rule  an  amendment  out  of  order  as  being  substantially  a 
negative  of  the  motion. 

c)  Any  motion  or  amendment  may  be  withdrawn  by  leave  of  the  Assembly. 

d)  All  speeches  must  be  addressed  to  the  Chair. 

e)  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  motion  or  amend¬ 
ment,  except  that  the  mover  shall  have  the  right  to  reply. 

f)  When  an  amendment  has  been  proposed  and  seconded  the  Chairman  shall 
allow  discussion  on  the  amendment  only.  An  amendment  to  an  amendment 
is  in  order,  but  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  shall  be 
out  of  order.  Discussion  and  voting  shall  be  in  reverse  order  of  the  motions 
made.  When  the  Assembly  has  voted  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  proposed  and  seconded,  and  the  original  motion  is 
before  the  Assembly  (amended  or  not  as  the  case  may  be),  additional  amend¬ 
ments  are  in  order  except  those  which  are  judged  by  the  Chair  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  proposals  already  discussed  and  decided.  A  motion  to 
refer  a  resolution  back  to  the  responsible  committee  with  or  without  pending 
amendments,  is  always  in  order.  Debate  on  such  a  motion  shall  be  limited 
to  three  minutes  by  the  maker  of  the  motion,  and  three  minutes  by  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  committee  making  the  original  proposal,  and  comments  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  as  to  the  feasibility  of  handling  the  matter  later  in 
the  agenda. 

g)  During  the  discussion,  speeches  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  A  bell 
shall  be  rung  one  minute  before  a  speaker’s  time  is  up.  A  second  bell  shall 
be  rung  one  minute  later  and  the  speaker  shall  then  sit  down,  unless  the 
Chairman  proposes  and  receives  consent  that  an  additional  minute  or  minutes 
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be  allowed  the  speaker.  If  translation  (other  than  simultaneous)  is  required, 
sufficient  additional  time  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Chairman. 

h)  Those  voting  with  the  minority  may  have  their  names  recorded.  Those  who 
abstain  from  voting  may,  if  they  wish,  have  the  fact  and  number  of  absten¬ 
tions  recorded. 

j)  Those  who  desire  to  speak  for  or  against  a  main  proposal  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  must  hand  to  the  Secretary,  as  early  as  possible,  cards  with  their  names, 
the  capacity  in  which  they  are  attending  the  Assembly,  their  church  connec¬ 
tion,  and  whether  they  desire  to  support  or  oppose  the  motion.  Those  who 
wish  to  propose  amendments  shall  follow  the  same  rule,  adding  on  the  card 
precise  information  as  to  the  part  of  the  resolution  they  desire  to  amend. 
Those  who  wish  to  amend  an  amendment  or  to  discuss  an  amendment  already 
proposed  shall  stand  in  their  places  for  recognition  by  the  Chairman.  The 
mover  of  an  amendment  and  a  representative  of  the  committee  reporting 
shall  be  allowed  additional  final  statements  in  this  order  before  the  vote  on 
each  amendment  is  taken. 

k)  A  motion  to  close  the  debate  in  order  to  proceed  immediately  to  vote  on 
the  pending  amendments  and  on  the  main  question  shall  be  in  order  when 
admitted  by  the  Chairman.  The  Secretary  shall  be  asked  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  the  names  of  delegates  still  desiring  to  be  heard  and  the  names  of 
delegates  whose  proposed  amendments  have  not  been  heard,  after  which  the 
Chairman  shall  ask  the  Assembly,  «shall  the  Assembly  now  conclude  the 
matter  before  it?»  The  Chairman  shall  put  the  question  to  the  Assembly, 
without  debate,  when  it  has  been  moved  and  seconded  or  when  he  judges 
that  the  Assembly  desires  to  conclude  the  matter  before  it.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  present  and  voting  agree,  the  vote  or  votes  shall  be  taken  with¬ 
out  further  debate. 

m)  Any  member  may  submit  a  point  of  order  or  procedure  to  the  Chairman, 
and  may,  if  necessary,  interrupt  a  speaker  for  the  purpose. 

n)  Voting  shall  be  by  show  of  hands  or  by  standing  unless  otherwise  decided 
by  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The  Chairman  shall  read  the  motion  immediately 
before  any  vote  is  taken.  He  shall  first  ask  those  in  favour  of  the  motion 
to  vote,  and  then  those  opposed.  The  Chairman  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  appoint 
members  or  staff  to  act  as  tellers,  and  he  shall  do  so  in  case  of  doubt  as 
to  result  of  the  vote.  A  majority  of  those  voting  shall  determine  the  decision 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  these  rules.  When  the  Assembly  is 
equally  divided,  the  motion  shall  be  regarded  as  defeated.  If  a  motion  for  a 
vote  by  written  ballot  is  proposed  and  seconded,  the  Chairman  shall  put  this 
motion  to  the  vote  without  further  debate.  A  simple  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  shall  decide  the  issue. 

o)  The  three  official  languages  are  English,  French  and  German.  A  speech 
made  in  any  one  of  these  languages  shall,  if  desired,  be  translated  into  the 
other  two.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements  for 
such  translation.  A  member  may  speak  in  a  language  other  than  English, 
French  or  German,  on  condition  that  he  arrange  for  the  translation  of  his 
speech  into  one  of  the  three  official  languages.  If  the  Chairman  shall  judge 
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that  injustice  has  been  done  to  a  member  by  the  strict  application  of  these 
Rules  of  Debate  due  to  the  business  having  been  done  too  quickly  for  com¬ 
prehension  in  a  language  other  than  that  of  the  member,  the  Chairman  may 
suspend  the  strict  application  of  the  rules  to  allow  reconsideration,  motions, 
amendments,  or  speeches  that  would  otherwise  be  out  of  order. 

6.  Deliberative  sessions 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  in  deliberative  session  when  resolutions  or  reports  are 
before  it  which  are  of  such  a  theological  or  general  policy  nature  that  in  the 
judgement  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Business  Committee  they  ought 
not  to  be  amended  in  so  large  a  body  as  an  Assembly.  A  body  reporting  shall 
indicate  to  the  Business  Committee  its  preference  regarding  procedures.  The 
reports  of  sections  shall  be  debated  in  deliberative  sessions. 

The  Special  Rules  of  Debate  for  the  Assembly  in  deliberative  session  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Assembly  in  business  session,  except  that  provisions  5  (a), 
(b),  (f),  (g)  and  (h)  shall  not  apply,  and  that  the  following  additional  rules 
shall  be  in  effect: 

a)  The  only  recommendation  that  shall  be  in  order  from  committees  or  sec¬ 
tions  reporting  is  that  the  Assembly  approve  the  substance  of  the  document, 
and  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action. 

b)  The  only  motion  from  the  floor  that  are  in  order  are:  (i)  to  refer  back 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  consider  whether  a  new  or  different 
emphasis  or  emphases  shall  be  included  by  the  committee  in  their  report,  or 
(ii)  to  instruct  the  committee  to  provide  for  an  open  hearing  or  an  additional 
open  hearing  on  the  report  before  bringing  it  again  to  the  Assembly. 

c)  Those  who  desire  to  speak  on  the  resolution  or  report  before  the  Assembly 
must  hand  to  the  Secretary,  as  early  as  possible,  cards  with  their  names,  the 
capacity  in  which  they  are  attending  the  Assembly  and  their  Church  connec¬ 
tion,  and  whether  they  desire  to  speak  to  the  report  as  a  whole  or  to  a 
particular  section  or  sections  thereof. 

d)  Those  who  desire  to  propose  either  of  the  motions  allowed  in  Rule  (b) 
above  must  add  this  information  on  their  card  when  sent  forward,  or  else 
their  motion  shall  be  out  of  order.  The  Chairman,  in  introducing  them  shall 
indicate  that  a  motion  is  to  be  moved. 

e)  Speeches  shall  ordinarily  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  The  bell  shall  be  rung 
at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  and  again  two  minutes  later  and  the  speaker 
shall  then  sit  down  unless  the  Chairman  proposes  and  receives  consent  that 
an  additional  minute  or  minutes  be  allowed.  When  the  number  of  those  desir¬ 
ing  to  speak  is  large,  the  Chairman  may  ask  the  Assembly  to  agree  to  a 
shorter  time.  When  translation  (other  than  simultaneous)  is  required,  suffi¬ 
cient  additional  time  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Chairman. 

f)  Rule  5  (k)  shall  be  followed  so  far  as  it  applies  to  close  the  debate. 

g)  Those  voting  with  the  minority  may  have  their  names  recorded.  Those  who 
abstain  from  voting,  may,  if  they  wish,  have  the  fact  and  number  of  absten¬ 
tions  recorded. 
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7.  The  Central  Committee 

The  Central  Committee  shall  ordinarily  sit  in  business  session  and  these  rules 
shall  be  followed  except  that  Rules  5  (g)  (length  of  speeches)  and  (j)  (handing 
in  name  cards)  shall  only  apply  when  it  is  so  decided  by  the  Central  Committee 
itself.  If  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  Central  Committee 
shall  agree  to  sit  in  a  general  or  deliberative  session,  the  rules  for  these  sessions 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  rules  for  the  Assembly  in  general  session  or  deliberative 
session,  except  that  Rules  6  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  shall  not  apply. 

XV.  Amendments 

Amendments  to  these  Rules  may  be  moved  at  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  by  any  member  and  may  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  except  that  no  alteration  in 
Rules  I,  V,  and  XV  shall  come  into  effect  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Assembly.  Notice  of  a  proposal  to  make  any  such  amendment  shall  be  given  in 
writing  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  Central 
Committee  at  which  it  is  to  be  moved. 


Appendix  XVI  b 


Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 


1.  Title 

The  Commission  shall  be  called  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches. 

2.  Meanings 

In  this  Constitution: 

The  Commission  means  the  above-named  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  mean  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 

The  Working  Committee  means  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order. 
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The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 
The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council. 

3.  Governing  Principles 

In  all  its  activities  the  Commission  shall  observe  two  cardinal  principles,  viz.: 

a)  that  its  main  work  is  to  draw  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  in 
such  a  way  that  none  is  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  its  convictions  or  to  com¬ 
promise  them,  and  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiv¬ 
ing.  In  the  conduct  of  such  conversations,  differences  are  to  be  recorded  as 
honestly  as  agreements; 

b)  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards 
union,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

4.  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are: 

a)  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  keep  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  Council,  and  also  before  churches  within  and  outside  its 
membership,  the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord 
and  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  mission  in  the  world; 

b)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  task 
and  to  examine  the  related  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors; 

c)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  growth  of  the 
ecumenical  movement; 

d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one 
another  which  cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological 
clarification; 

e)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available, 
reports  of  Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 

f)  to  provide  information  concerning  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches 
towards  closer  unity  with  one  another; 

g)  to  provide  occasions  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are 
engaged  in  union  negotiations. 

5.  Organisation 

a)  In  its  general  lines  of  policy  and  programme,  the  Commission  shall  be 
lesponsible  to  the  Assembly  or  to  the  Central  Committee  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Assembly. 
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b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  150  members  appointed 
by  each  Assembly,  from  amongst  candidates  nominated  by  the  Commission  or 
Working  Committee.  All  these  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

c)  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full  representation  of  member 
churches  of  the  Council,  appointments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal 
capacity  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  a  reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation 
oi  churches,  on  the  Commission  and  among  the  Officers  and  Secretaries. 

d)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Commission  or  Working  Committee. 

e)  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  under  (b)  or  (d)  above,  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  his  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

f)  Members  of  churches  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  but 
whose  churches  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership  on 
the  Commission. 


6.  World  Conferences 

a)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  approves. 

b)  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to 
churches  throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

c)  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 

churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers 
may  also  be  invited. 

d)  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 


7 .  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

a)  The  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  in  three  years  but  may  be  con¬ 
vened  at  any  time  by  the  Working  Committee. 

b)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records,  and,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Chairman,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice- 
Chairmen,  shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  these  officers,  the 
meeting  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  total  membership 
(including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

d)  A  member  of  the  Commission,  by  advance  notice  to  the  Secretariat,  may 
name  a  proxy  to  represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is  unable  to 
be  present. 
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e)  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Chairman 
so  rules,  but  they  may  not  vote. 

f)  The  Commission  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 


8.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

a)  The  Chairman,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Working  Committee,  shall  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  duly  convened  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

b)  The  Chairman  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his 
election,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

c)  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant,  the  other  officers 
of  the  Commission  shall  together  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  an 
acting  Chairman,  until  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  takes  place. 


9.  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commission 

a)  The  Vice-Chairmen  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Working  Committee.  The  number  of  Vice-Chairmen  shall  not  exceed 
four. 

b)  Vice-Chairmen  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 


10.  The  Working  Committee 

a)  The  Commission  shall  nominate  from  among  its  own  members,  for  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Central  Committee,  a  Working  Committee  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  members.  Members  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  hold  office 
from  one  meeting  of  the  Commission  until  the  next  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

b)  Vacancies  in  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  nominations  made 
by  the  Committee  itself  from  the  membership  of  the  Commission,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Central  Committee  for  appointment. 

c)  In  order  to  ensure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  may  invite  members  of  these  to  attend  its  meetings  as  consultants. 

d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commission  shall,  ex  officio,  be 
additional  members  of  the  Working  Committee. 

e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  If 
he  is  absent  from  a  meeting,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  its  own  acting 
Chairman. 
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f)  The  Working  Committee  shall  normally  meet  once  a  year,  but  may  be 

convened  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  other  officers 
of  the  Commission. 

g) .  forking  Committee  shall  have  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 

mission  in  all  appropriate  matters  where  action  is  required  before  a  meetin- 
of  the  Commission  can  be  convened. 

h)  'TJie  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of 
the  Working  Committee,  for  keeping  minutes  and  other  records,  and,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Chairman,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

Working  Committee  shall  nominate  two  of  its  members  to  serve  on 
the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

j)  The  quorum  for  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  its  total  membership. 

k)  If  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a  meeting  the  Chairman 
and  Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  needing  immediate  action 
by  the  Working  Committee,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post 
the  opinions  of  its  members,  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall 
be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a  duly  convened  meeting. 

11.  The  Secretariat 


a)  The  appointment  and  re-appointment  of  members  of  the  Secretariat  shall 
be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Working  Committee  and  after  due  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Council.  These  Secretaries  shall  be  employed  by  the  Council,  normally 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

b)  A  sufficient  number  of  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  for  the  adequate 
performance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

c)  The  Secretaiiat  shall  maintain  full  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Council,  with  the  Divison  of  Studies,  and,  as  re¬ 
quired,  with  other  Divisions  and  Departments.  The  Working  Committee  shall 
name  a  member  of  the  Secretariat  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  staff  group 
responsible  for  policy. 

d)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  agreed  at  meetings  of 
the  Commission  or  the  Working  Committee.  To  this  end  the  Secretariat  shall 
keep  in  regular  contact  with  the  Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

12.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

a)  The  Commission  shall  normally  decide  on  the  subjects,  priorities,  and 
general  plans  of  new  and  continuing  study  projects.  The  Working  Committee 
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shall  organise,  guide  and  coordinate  such  studies  which  may  be  carried  out  by 
international,  regional  or  national  groups,  by  special  consultations,  or  by 
other  appropriate  means. 

b)  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Working  Committee,  shall  invite 
persons  to  serve  on  these  groups  and  designate  their  officers.  Due  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned,  and  to 
the  need  for  the  representation  of  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and 
theological  viewpoints. 

c)  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are,  and  those  who 
are  not,  members  of  the  Commission.  They  may  also  include  persons  who  do 
not  belong  to  member  churches  of  the  Council. 

d)  In  planning  such  studies,  all  possible  contact  shall  be  sought  or  main¬ 
tained  with  allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of 
regional  or  national  Councils  or  of  individual  churches,  or  of  ecumenical 
institutes,  as  well  as  the  Council’s  Division  of  Studies. 

e)  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the 
Commission  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  or  at  Assemblies. 

f)  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall 
be  the  responsibility  normally  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate 
financial  resources  are  available. 


13.  Finance 

a)  The  normal  working  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  Secretariat  shall 
be  borne  by  the  general  budget  of  the  Council.  The  Secretariat  shall  be 
responsible  for  drawing  up  an  annual  budget  of  expenditure  for  submission, 
through  normal  Council  procedures,  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

b)  There  shall  be  a  financial  report  annually  to  the  Working  Committee. 

c)  The  Commission  or  its  Working  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  decid¬ 
ing  the  allocation  of  available  funds  to  particular  studies,  and  the  Secretariat 
shall  communicate  such  decisions  to  the  officers  of  study  groups. 


14.  Revision  of  the  Constitution 

Any  proposed  amendment  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  circulated  in  writing 
by  the  Working  Committee  to  members  of  the  Commission  at  least  three 
months  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  If 
it  is  approved  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Commission  members 
present,  it  shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Assembly  or  the  Central 
Committee,  whichever  meets  first. 
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Appendix  XVI  c 


Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs 


I.  Name 

The  Commission  shall  be  called  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  Commission  des  Eglises  pour  les  Affaires  Internationales,  Kommission 
der  Kirchen  fur  Internationale  Angelegenheiten. 

II.  Sponsorship  and  Relations 

,  L Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  is  an  agencv  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

2.  Special  relations  may  be  negotiated  from  time  to  time  by  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  with  world  confessional  bodies,  other  international  Christian 
bodies  and  with  regional  and  national  councils  of  churches  to  the  end  that  the 
Commission  shall  assist  them  in  their  approach  to  international  affairs  and  be 
assisted  by  them.  Similar  arrangements  for  special  service  and  support  may  be 

established  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  separately  financed  divisions 
or  the  Council. 

III.  Aims 

It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  Commission  to  witness  to  the  lordship  of  Christ 
over  man  and  history  by  serving  mankind  in  the  field  of  international  relations 
and  promoting  reconciliation  and  world  community  in  accordance  with  the 
biblical  testimony  to  the  oneness  of  mankind  by  creation;  to  God’s  gracious  and 
redemptive  action  in  history;  and  to  the  assurance  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  service  is  demanded  by  the  Church’s  participation  in 
the  continuing  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  world  of  priestly  intercession,  prophetic 
judgement,  the  arousing  of  hope  and  conscience,  and  pastoral  care  for  mankind. 
This  task  necessitates  engagement  in  immediate  and  concrete  issues  as  well  as  the 
formulation  of  general  Christian  aims  and  purposes.  In  seeking  to  fulfil  this  task 
the  Commission  shall: 

1.  serve  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  its  divisions  and  departments,  the 
member  churches,  the  national  and  regional  Christian  councils  with  which 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  related  and  such  other  international  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies  noted  in  Chapter  II,  as  a  source  of  information  and  guidance  in 
their  approach  to  international  problems,  as  a  medium  of  common  counsel 
and  action,  and  as  an  organ  in  formulating  the  Christian  mind  on  world 
issues  and  in  bringing  that  mind  effectively  to  bear  upon  such  issues; 

2.  call  the  attention  of  churches  and  councils  to  problems  which  are  especially 
claimant  upon  the  Christian  conscience  at  any  particular  time  and  to  suggest 
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ways  in  which  Christians  may  act  effectively  upon  these  problems,  in  their 
respective  countries  and  internationally; 

3.  encourage 

a)  the  promotion  of  peace  with  justice  and  freedom; 

b)  the  development  of  international  law  and  of  effective  international 
institutions; 

c)  the  respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  problem  of  religious  liberty; 

d)  the  international  control  and  reduction  of  armaments; 

e)  the  furtherance  of  economic  justice  through  international  economic  co¬ 
operation; 

f)  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the 
welfare  of  all  peoples,  and  the  development  of  free  political  institutions; 

g)  the  advance  towards  self-government  of  still  dependent  territories; 

h)  the  international  promotion  of  social,  cultural,  educational  and  human¬ 
itarian  enterprises. 

IV.  Functions 

1.  To  encourage  in  each  country  and  area  and  in  all  the  churches  and  coun¬ 
cils  the  formation  of  organs  through  which  the  consciences  of  Christians  may  be 
stirred  and  educated  as  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  world  of  nations. 

2.  To  gather  and  appraise  selected  studies  and  materials  on  the  relationship 
of  the  Christian  faith  to  public,  international  and  world  affairs,  including  the 
work  of  faculties  and  institutes,  of  other  units  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  of  world  confessional  bodies,  of  related  international  Christian  bodies, 
of  regional  and  national  Christian  Councils,  and  of  the  various  churches  and  to 
make  selected  material  available  to  the  constituency  and  to  the  various  units  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  To  arrange  for  or  promote  research  on  selected  problems  of  international 
justice,  world  order,  and  peace,  and  to  utilise  the  results  in  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

4.  To  cultivate  relationships  in  study  and  action  with  non-member  churches 
and  independent  agencies  sharing  aims  similar  to  those  listed  in  Chapter  III 
above. 

5.  To  organise  or  participate  in  conferences  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace. 

6.  To  maintain  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  contacts  with  inter¬ 
national  bodies  such  as  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  including  regional 
bodies,  which  will  assist  in  the  attainment  of  the  aims  described  in  Chapter  III, 
paragraph  3  above. 

7.  To  represent  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  to  provide  for  its  repre¬ 
sentation  and  the  coordination  thereof,  before  these  international  bodies,  as  may 
be  specifically  arranged.  The  Commission  may  also  represent,  facilitate  and  help 
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coordinate  the  representation  of  member  churches,  related  international  Christian 
organizations  and  non-member  churches  before  such  international  bodies. 

V.  Members 

1.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  termed  Commissioners. 

2.  The  total  number  of  Commissioners  and  the  number  in  each  category  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  on 
the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission. 

3 -  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  shall  nominate  Commissioners 
for  election  by  the  Assembly  or  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions; 

a)  Not  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  number  fixed  shall  be  Commissioners 
drawn  from  the  bodies  in  the  categories  listed  in  Chapter  II,  2  above  They 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission  after  consultation  with 
and  in  agreement  with  the  bodies  concerned. 

b)  The  remainder  of  the  total  number  appointed  shall  be  selected  and  put 

forward  for  nommanon  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission  after  appropriate 
consultation. 

4.  Christian  knowledge  and  commitment  and  technical  competence  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  related  subjects  shall  be  the  chief  qualifications  sought  in 
all  Commissioners.  An  emphasis  on  laymen  and  lay  women  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  a  proper  balance  of  the  membership  in  respect  of  geography  a<*e 
race,  culture  and  confession  shall  be  sought. 

5.  The  tasks  of  a  Commissioner  shall  be: 

a)  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  drawing  their  attention 
to  matters  which,  in  his  view,  should  occupy  their  attention  and  advising 
them  of  the  relevant  data; 

b)  to  cooperate  with  recognized  councils  and  church  agencies  and  committees 
in  educating  public  opinion  or  in  making  representation  to  authorities  on 
matters  in  the  international  sphere  of  concern  to  the  Christian  conscience; 

c)  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  to  attend  or  to  be  represented  by  an  alternate 
at  duly  convened  meetings  of  the  Commission. 

6.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Direc- 
tors  of  such  units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  decided  by  him,  shall  sit  with  the  Commission  and  the  Executive  Committee. 


VI.  Officers 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  the  Chairman,  at  least  one  Vice- 
Chairman,  Director,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commission  may  decide.  These  officers,  except  the  Director  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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2.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commission 
to  carry  on  its  work  in  accordance  with  its  aims  and  functions,  and  subject  to 
the  directives  of  the  Commission.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Director  shall  be  employed  and  appointed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  after  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  Commission. 

VII.  Staff  Members 

The  officers  shall  be  assisted  by  a  staff.  This  staff  shall  be  proposed  by 
the  officers  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  after  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Staff  members  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  processes  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

VIII.  Representatives 

Such  world  bodies  and  ecumenical  organizations  with  which  the  more  organic 
relationships  provided  for  in  Chapters  II  and  IV  have  not  been  negotiated,  may 
be  invited  by  the  officers  to  send  a  representative  to  meetings  of  the  Commission 
and  to  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a  consultative  capacity,  provided 
that  the  Executive  Committee  may  always  meet  in  a  session  of  its  own  members. 

IX.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  con¬ 
vene  it,  but  in  any  case  as  frequently  as  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

X.  Executive  Committee 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
of  the  Commission  in  addition.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  other  World  Council  staff  as  determined  according  to  Chapter  V 
shall  sit  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  through  death  or  resignation,  the 
officers  may  appoint  a  member  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Commission.  At  such  a  meeting  the  person  appointed  shall  retire,  but  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  in  session  shall  determine  the  general  policies  to 
be  followed  by  the  officers  and  staff  in  representation  to  governments  and 
inter-governmental  bodies,  and  for  this  purpose  may  determine  and  approve 
policies  carrying  the  authority  of  the  Commission.  The  Committee  in  session  may 
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also  approve  a  statement  proposed  for  general  publication,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commission  but  in  this  case  such  a  statement  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Rule  X.  4  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year  at 
a  place  and  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  A  minimum  notice  of  one  month  shall  be  given  of  meetings  except 
in  cases  or  emergency. 


r  6/  [^ve  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  may  require  a  meeting  to  be  convened  for 
any  purpose  within  the  aims  of  the  Commission  and  the  Chairman  shall  forth¬ 
with  convene  a  meeting  with  the  due  notice  of  the  purpose  of  it. 


•  u  ?^he  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  those  persons  who  shall  sit 
with  the  Committee,  may  name  alternates  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee 
provided  at  least  a  fortnight’s  notice  of  the  intention  to  do  so  and  the  name 

of  the  alternate  is  given  to  the  Chairman  and  he  approves.  Alternate  members 
are  entitled  to  vote. 


8.  The  quorum  for  full  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  one 
third  of  its  members. 


XI.  The  Budget 


1.  The  Commission  shall  operate  a  separate  budget  under  the 
Rule  VIII  (2)  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


provisions 


of 


2.  The  Commission  may 

a)  request  and  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  general  budget  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  from  the  budgets  of  those  world,  regional  and 
national  bodies  with  whom  special  organic  relationship  has  been  agreed 

(according  to  Chapter  II);  and  further  from  other  appropriate  budgets  of 
the  World  Council; 

b)  subject  to  agreed  World  Council  of  Churches  procedures,  request  and  receive 
subscriptions  and  donations  from  corporate  bodies  and  foundations,  and 
individuals; 

c)  subject  to  agreed  World  Council  of  Churches  procedures,  request  and 
receive  legacies; 

provided  that  no  conditions  are  attached  which  are  incompatible  with  its  aims. 


XII.  Contacts  with  the  Churches 
A.  National  or  Regional  Committees 

1.  In  the  formation  of  national  or  regional  committees  as  required  by  Chap¬ 
ter  IV,  paragraph  1  above,  the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows: 

a)  The  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  ascertain  whether  a  council  or  other 
body  possesses  or  is  ready  to  establish  a  department  or  committee  dealing  with 
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international  affairs,  and  if  so  the  Commission  shall  recognise  that  depart¬ 
ment  or  committee  as  a  national  or  regional  committee  as  implied  by  Chap- 

tfr.  IV>  Para§raph  1  above,  provided  that  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  therein  implied. 

b)  If  no  action  is  possible  under  (a)  above,  the  officers  of  the  Commission 
may,  in  consultation  with  councils,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  councils,  with 
local  church  leaders  (i)  designate  a  correspondent  and  (ii)  proceed  to  encour¬ 
age  the  formation  of  national  and  regional  committees. 

2.  The  duties  of  a  National  or  Regional  Committee  are: 

a)  to  promote  the  aims  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  in  its  own  territory; 

b)  to  interest  local  churches  in  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  and  the  importance  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  approach  to  international  affairs; 

c)  to  draw  the  attention  of  national  governments  or  other  national  entities 
to  representations  purporting  to  advance  a  Christian  view  on  any  problem 
within  its  aims.  The  Commission  shall  communicate  on  such  matters  with  the 
national  or  regional  committee; 

d)  the  national  or  regional  committee  shall  decide  by  whom  and  on  behalf 
of  what  local  organisation  a  representation  shall  be  made,  provided  that,  if 
a  representation  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  national  or  regional  committee 
of  the  Commission,  it  shall  confine  itself  to  the  immediate  question  under 
consideration,  and  the  Commission  be  not  committed  to  the  endorsement  of 
any  general  principles,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  previously  authorised  them. 

B.  Circulating  Materials 

In  circulating  material  to  Commissioners,  national  or  regional  committees, 
and  other  church  bodies  as  prescribed  in  Chapter  IV,  paragraph  2  above,  the 
officers  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  They  may  circulate  materials  direct  or  through  any  office  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Commissioners,  and  to  the  secretary  and/or  chairman  of  a  national 
or  regional  committee  or  a  correspondent. 

2.  They  may  act  similarly  in  regard  to  the  members  of  a  local  Committee 
subject  to  the  permission  of  its  Chairman. 

3.  They  may  act  similarly  in  regard  to  the  member  churches  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  or  councils  related  to  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  or  their  duly  appointed  representatives.  By  arrangement  with 
world  confessional  bodies,  circulation  may  proceed  through  their  offices. 

4.  In  circulating  material  to  other  individuals  or  organisations  in  any  country, 
they  will  normally  proceed  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  national 
or  regional  committee,  or,  if  such  does  not  exist,  with  the  Chairman  of  any 
church  council  or  committee  regarded  as  generally  representative  and  respon¬ 
sible  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Provided  that  in  any  country  where 
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the  Commission  maintains  its  own  office  the  officer  in  charge  may  require 
that  the  distribution  of  all  materials  be  handled  through  him. 

5  Where  correspondence  with  individuals  is  directed  to  important  matters. 

the  Chairman  of  the  national  or  regional  committee  will  normally  be  in- 
formed. 


XIII.  Contacts  with  Governments  and  Inter-governmental  Bodies 
A.  General  Principles  of  Contact 

1.  In  making  or  recommending  an  approach  to  governments  or  inter¬ 
governmental  authorities,  the  Commission’s  procedure  shall  be  as  follows: 

a)  As  described  in  Chapter  IV,  paras.  6  and  7  above,  the  Commission  may 
directly  negotiate  in  its  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  World  Council 
o  Churches  with  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  bodies. 

b)  As  and  when  the  Commission  desires  that  the  attention  of  national  govern¬ 
ments  or  other  national  entities  be  drawn  to  representations  purporting  to 
advance  a  Christian  view  on  any  problem  within  its  aims,  the  Commission 
shall  remit  the  matter  simultaneously  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  national 
or  regional  committees  of  the  country  or  countries  concerned. 

c)  The  regional  or  national  committees  shall  have  full  discretion  in  determin- 
ing  whether  such  representation  is  desirable,  what  it  shall  include,  and  how 
it  shall  be  made.  They  shall  assume  full  responsibility  for  their  action  and 
unless  otherwise  specifically  authorized,  shall  in  no  case  make  their  represen- 
tation  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs.  In  instances  where  national  or  regional  committees  decide  against 
representation  to  their  government,  action  by  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  is  not  debarred,  but  will  be  undertaken  only  on 
issues  of  extreme  urgency.  In  this  event  it  is  understood  that  in  turn  the 
national  or  regional  committees  will  not  be  in  any  sense  responsible. 

d)  A  committee  as  described  in  XII,  A  above,  upon  proposing  or  takin- 
action  may  invite  the  support  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs.  When  the  officers  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  consider  the  action  to  be  both  representative  and  justi¬ 
fied  by  its  importance,  they  may  support  it  by  such  measures  as  they  deem 
appropriate. 

2.  In  formulating  policies  for  representations  to  governmental  and  inter¬ 
governmental  agencies,  the  following  procedures  may  be  employed: 

a)  The  Commission  may,  when  meeting,  formulate  policies,  or  the  Chairman 
or  Director  on  its  behalf,  following  postal  communication  wherein  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  representative  agreement  has  been  expressed  may  also  formulate 
policies. 

b)  The  Executive  Committee  may  formulate  policies,  or  on  its  behalf  the 
Chairman  or  Director,  provided  they  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  a  meeting,  or  by  communication  wherein  a  substantial  and 
representative  agreement  has  been  expressed. 
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c)  The  officers  in  their  official  capacities  may  formulate  policies,  provided 
that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Commission’s  policy  as  provided  in  its  aims 
and  after  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  with  their  con¬ 
currence. 

d)  A  national  or  regional  committee  or  Commissioner  may  not  make  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  or  of  any  of  its  officers  or  committees 
unless  specific  authorization  has  been  given. 

e)  The  Commission  may,  in  addition,  prepare  and  recommend  statements  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  its  consideration  and  to  any  appropriate 
assemblies  or  conferences  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  to  such  bodies  with  which  organic  relationships  have  been 
agreed  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II. 

B.  Procedures  of  Contact 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  provided  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies,  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Commission  are  em¬ 
powered  to  seek  and  to  maintain  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  the  following  contacts: 

1.  Official  registration  with  the  United  Nations  Department  of  Public 
Information. 

2.  Consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations,  its  Specialized  Agencies  and 
other  inter-governmental  organizations. 

3.  Such  contacts  with  other  organs  and  specialized  agencies  as  the  officers 
may  determine  necessary  to  accomplish  the  Commission’s  aims. 

4.  The  Commission  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  be  responsible  for  facilitating  and  arranging  such 
direct  contact  with  organs  and  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  as 
may  be  requested  by  other  units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  by 
bodies  with  which  special  relations  have  been  agreed  under  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  II. 

XIV.  Contacts  with  other  Organizations 

As  a  general  principle,  the  Commission  shall  not  establish  organic  relations 
with  other  organizations,  except  as  provided  for  in  Chapter  II,  but,  where 
deemed  advisable,  may  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  such  ways  as  will  permit 
the  exchange  of  information  and  promote  action  by  the  Commission  in  accom¬ 
plishing  its  aims. 

XV.  Amendments 

These  Regulations  may  be  amended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  provided  that  due  notice  has  been  given,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Appendix  XVI  d 


Constitution  of  the  Commission  on 
and  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 


The  Commission  on  "World  Mission  and  Evungchsm 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  consti¬ 
tuted  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(Sec.  VI,  3). 


2.  Aim 

Its  aim  shall  be  to  further  the  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  believe  in  him  and  be  saved. 

3.  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  shall  be: 

i)  to  keep  before  the  churches  their  calling  and  privilege  to  engage  in 
constant  prayer  for  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church; 

u)  to  remind  the  churches  of  the  range  and  character  of  the  unfinished 
evangelistic  task  and  to  deepen  their  sense  of  missionary  obligation; 

iii)  to  simulate  thought  and  study  on  the  biblical  and  theological  bases 
and  meaning  of  the  Church’s  missionary  task  and  on  questions  directly 
related  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world; 

iv)  to  foster  among  churches  and  among  councils  and  other  Christian 
bodies  more  effective  cooperation  and  united  action  for  world  evan¬ 
gelization; 

v)  to  deepen  evangelistic  and  missionary  concern  in  the  whole  life  and 
work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

vi)  to  assist  in  securing  and  safeguarding  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion  as  formulated  in  declarations  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
on  religious  liberty; 

vii)  to  cooperate  with  other  units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

viii)  to  take  such  further  action  in  fulfilment  of  the  declared  aim  of  the 
Commission  as  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  within  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 
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4.  Authority 

The  Commission  shall  have  no  mandatory  authority  over  any  of  the  councils 
related  to  it,  whether  in  affiliated  or  consultative  relationship,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

5.  Operations 

i)  The  Commission  shall  ordinarily  meet  once  every  five  years.  Special  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  convened  at  the  call  of  the  Divisional  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Central  Committee. 

11)  The  Commission  shall  formulate  the  general  lines  of  policy  and  programme 
to  be  followed  by  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Central  Committee  for  its  approval.  The  Division  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  this  policy  and  programme. 

iii)  The  Commission  shall  keep  its  related  councils  fully  informed  and  consult 
them  regularly  on  matters  of  policy  and  programme.  It  shall  send  its  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  councils. 

iv)  The  Commission  shall  report  regularly  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Central 
Committee. 

v)  The  Commission  shall  develop  appropriate  organs  for  fulfilling  its  func¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  evangelism,  including  the  provision  of  staff  for  this 
purpose. 

vi) 

a)  The  Commission  may  sponsor  —  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly 
or  Central  Committee,  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  sponsoring  —  agen¬ 
cies  for  specialized  activities. 

b)  In  each  case  of  a  sponsored  agency,  the  constitution  and  the  appointment 
of  the  principal  executive  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  Each  sponsored  agency  shall  report  to  the  Commission  from 
time  to  time  on  its  acts  and  programme. 

c)  The  World  Council  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  financing  of  spon¬ 
sored  agencies  except  as  it  may  in  advance  explicitly  accept  such  respon¬ 
sibility. 

6.  Affiliation  and  Membership 

i)  All  member  councils  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  the  time  of 
integration  will  be  regarded  as  affiliated  to  the  Commission. 

Thereafter  national  or  regional  Christian  councils  and  national  or  regional 
missionary  organizations  which  accept  the  aim  of  the  Commission  may  become 
councils  affiliated  to  the  Commission,  on  the  approval  of  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  meeting  of  the  Commission  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
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and  voting.  Any  application  for  affiliation  between  meetings  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  considered  by  the  Divisional  Committee;  if  the  application  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  present 
and  voting,  this  action  shall  be  communicated  to  the  councils  affiliated  to  the 
Commission,  and  unless  objection  is  received  from  more  than  one-third  of 
these  councils  within  six  months  the  council  shall  be  declared  affiliated. 

The  following  criteria  shall  determine  eligibility  for  affiliation: 

a)  Tw6  -Sha11  6fpress  its  accePtance  of  the  aim  of  the  Commission 

on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  as  defined  in  the  Constitution. 

b)  The  council  shall  satisfy  such  other  criteria  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  In  considering  applications  for  affiliation,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  will  take  into  account  the  size  and 
stability  of  the  council  concerned  and  the  relevance  of  its  programme  to 
the  aim  and  functions  of  the  Commission. 

c)  There  shall  be  consultation  with  the  member  churches  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  area  concerned,  and  with  the  Committee  on 
National  Council  Relationships. 

in)  A  council  which  performs  functions  in  several  fields  of  activity  may  be 
represented  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  throu-h  its 
appropriate  umt(s)  or  division(s). 

iv)  National  or  regional  Christian  councils  and  national  or  regional  mission¬ 
ary  organizations  which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  Commission  may  become 
councils  in  consultation  with  the  Commission.  If  any  member  council  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  informs  the  International  Missionary  Coun¬ 
cil  before  integration  that  it  cannot  accept  affiliation,  it  shall  automatically 

ecome  a  council  in  consultation  with  the  Commission  under  this  rule.  There¬ 
after,  councils  in  consultation  shall  be  councils  which  are  not  yet  eligible  to 
become  affiliated  councils  or  which  do  not  desire  affiliation,  but  which 

a) .  accePt  aim  of  the  Commission  and  desire  a  consultative  relationship 

with  it;  and  r 

b)  are  accepted  by  the  Commission  as  eligible  for  such  a  relationship. 

Councils  in  consultation  shall  be  entitled  to  send  consultants  to  meetings  of 
the  Commission:  they  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

v)  In  accordance  with  a  schedule  which  shall  be  prepared  before  each  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  of  the  Commission  by  the  Divisional  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Central  Committee,  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  members  appointed 
by  the  affiliated  councils  and  of  members  appointed  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  members  appointed  by  Central  Committee  shall  include  persons 
representative  of  the  field  of  evangelism.  Their  number  shall  not  exceed  one 
half  of  the  number  of  places  allotted  to  affiliated  councils. 

vi)  In  addition  to  the  consultants  representing  councils  in  consultation,  the 
Divisional  Committee  may  provide  for  the  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
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Commission  of  persons  with  special  competence  in  the  field  of  missions  as 
advisers.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

vii)  Each  sponsored  agency  may  appoint  a  representative  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Divisional  Committee.  They  shall  be 
entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

viii)  The  Divisional  Committee  may  also  invite  observers  to  meetings  of  the 
Commission  from  councils  and  other  missionary  agencies  which  are  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Commission.  Observers  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

ix)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  until  appointments  have  been 
made  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  or  until  their  successors  are 
appointed. 

x)  An  affiliated  council  may  withdraw  from  the  Commission,  but  must  give 
at  least  one  year’s  written  notice  to  the  next  regularly  constituted  meeting  of 
the  Commission  or  of  the  Divisional  Committee;  withdrawal  shall  become 
effective  at  the  close  of  that  meeting. 

7.  Officers  and  Secretariat 

i)  At  each  regular  meeting  the  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  and  one 
or  more  Vice-Chairmen  whose  term  of  office  shall  extend  from  the  beginning 
of  that  meeting  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular  meeting.  The  nomination 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  shall  be  made  by  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

ii)  The  same  Secretariat  shall  serve  both  the  Commission  and  the  Division. 

iii)  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Honorary  Treasurer  or  Treasurers. 

8.  Finance 

i)  The  Commission  in  consultation  with  its  affiliated  and  other  supporting 
councils  shall  prepare  a  budget  for  submission  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
its  approval. 

ii)  The  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  the  raising  and  expenditure  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  approved  budget. 

iii)  The  funds  formerly  vested  in  the  International  Missionary  Council  for 
general  or  specific  purposes,  together  with  such  additional  funds  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  entrusted  to  the  Commission  for  the  discharge  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  shall  be  vested  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Such  funds  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  and,  if  designated,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donor  or  testator.  These  funds  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee. 

iv)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  the  cost  of  its  staff  and  offices,  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the  Division  and  its  committees,  of  all  opera- 
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tions  authorized  by  the  Commission  and  of  all  services  provided  for  the 
Commission  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

v)  In  their  financial  operations  the  Commission  and  Division  shall  follow 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws. 

9.  Quorum 

One- third  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
any  given  session,  provided  that  those  present  at  the  session  come  from  at  least 
three  continents  and  represent  at  least  one-third  of  the  affiliated  councils. 

10.  By-Laws 

The  Commission  may  make,  amend  and  repeal  By-Laws  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  Commission. 


11.  Revision 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Division  may  be  amended, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Central  Committee,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Commission,  provided  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Divisional  Committee  and  notice  of  it  sent  to  the  affiliated  councils  not  less  than 
six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Commission.  The  Divisional  Committee  as 
well  as  the  affiliated  councils  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  amendments. 


The  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

1.  The  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  shall  consist  of  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Committee  and  staff. 


2.  Function 

The  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  aim  and  functions  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  and  shall  act  for  it  between  its  meetings  save  in  such  matters  as  the 
Commission  may  have  reserved  to  its  own  authority. 

3.  Activities 

The  activities  of  the  Division  shall  include: 

i)  aiding  the  churches  in  their  missionary  and  evangelistic  task  and  where 
requested  by  churches  or  councils  acting  on  their  behalf; 

ii)  maintaining  relationships  of  mutual  helpfulness  with  councils  affiliated  to 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Commission  and  with  member  churches  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches  concerning  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
Division; 
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iii)  fostering  relationships  with  other  councils; 

iv)  publishing  such  literature  as  may  be  called  for  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
aim  and  functions  of  the  Commission; 

v)  convening  such  conferences  as  may  be  required; 

vi)  responsibility  for  any  departments  which  may  be  created  within  the  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  guiding  their  work; 

vii)  cooperating  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  World  Council  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  World  Council 
effectively; 

viii)  responsibility  for  the  raising  and  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  clause  8  (ii)  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

4.  The  Divisional  Committee 

i)  There  shall  be  a  Divisional  Committee  responsible  for  the  general  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Division,  which  shall  report  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the 
Central  Committee  as  well  as  to  the  Commission.  It  will  also  report  to  its 
related  councils. 

ii)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  twenty- 
five  members  appointed  annually  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
of  the  Divisional  Committee.  The  Chairman  and  one  member  of  each  depart¬ 
mental  committee  within  the  Division  shall  be  included  in  the  membership 
of  the  Committee.  At  least  two  members  shall  be  drawn  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Central  Committee.  Two  members  of  the  divisional  committee 
shall  be  appointed  after  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  The  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  as  representative  as  possible,  geographically  and  confessionally 
and  of  men  and  women.  The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Divisional  Committee. 

iii)  The  Divisional  Committee  shall  ordinarily  meet  once  a  year.  Special  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  called  on  the  authority  of  the  officers. 

iv)  The  Committee  shall  prepare,  through  such  procedures  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  an  annual  budget,  which  shall  be  submitted  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  each  year  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee, 
which  shall  forward  it  to  the  Central  Committee  with  any  comments  it  may 
wish  to  make.  The  Committee  shall  submit  financial  reports  to  each  meeting 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee. 

v)  The  Divisional  Committee  shall  nominate  its  Chairman  for  appointment 
by  the  Central  Committee. 

vi)  The  Director  of  the  Division  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  in  consultation  with  the  staffing  committee  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
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tee  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  as  an  Associate  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Council  and  Director  of  the  Division.  The  Divisional 
Committee  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee, 
the  number  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  and  the  Division.  The  Secretaries 
shall  be  appointed  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Divisional  Committee. 

vij)  The  Divisional  Committee  shall  determine  the  principal  duties  of  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  and  the  Division. 

viii)  One  half  of  the  membership  of  the  Divisional  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  ordinary  meeting,  provided  that  those  present  come  from 
at  least  three  continents  and  five  affiliated  councils. 


Appendix  XVII 


Expression  of  Thanks 


In  his  closing  address  Dr  Payne  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  to 

I.  The  Ecumenical  Council  of  Sweden  and  in  particular  the  Host  Committee 
of  the  Council,  chaired  by  Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren 

—  for  the  invitation  to  hold  the  Assembly  in  Sweden 

for  the  contributions  (also  from  individuals  and  institutions)  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Assembly,  local  expenses,  and  for  the  souvenir 

II.  His  Majesty  King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf  for  his  presence  at  the  opening  service, 
and  for  that  of  representatives  of  the  Swedish  Government,  including  the 
Minister  of  Cultural  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Mr  Olof  Palme;  the  Lans- 
hovdingen,  Mr  Ragnar  Edenmann  and  for  the  City  of  Uppsala  Stadsfull- 
maktiges  Ordforande,  Miss  Blenda  Ljungberg 

III.  The  Local  Committee,  its  secretary  Pastor  Sten  Hoglund,  its  Vice-Chairman 
Mr  Gosta  Nicklasson,  and  its  members,  for  many  services  including 

—  arrangements  for  accommodation 

—  the  visitors’  programme 

—  the  programme  for  the  wives  of  delegates 

IV.  The  Local  Worship  Committee  for  arranging  the  Worship  Services  of  the 
Assembly  and  musical  events  in  the  Cathedral 
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V.  The  Finance  Committee 

VI.  The  Information  Committee 

VII.  The  Stockholm  Committee  chaired  by  Bishop  Helge  Ljungberg  and  the 

Churches  of  Stockholm  for  the  generous  arrangements  made  for  the  visit  to 
Stockholm 

VIII.  The  City  of  Stockholm  for  its  hospitality  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  in¬ 
cluding  the  reception  in  the  City  Hall 

IX.  The  Pastors  and  Congregations  of  the  Uppsala  Churches,  especially  the 
women  members  for  providing  coffee  each  morning 

X.  The  City  of  Uppsala  for 

providing  free  of  charge  all  the  necessary  meeting  facilities  in  the  Fyris  Hall 
and  in  the  schools  of  Uppsala 

XI.  The  University  of  Uppsala  for  providing  accommodation  in  the  University 

XII.  The  volunteer  bus  drivers  —  Bilkarister 

XIII.  Swedish  Radio  and  Television  for  all  facilities  giving  coverage  not  only 
in  Sweden  but  throughout  the  world 

XIV.  Telex  and  telegraphic  facilities  made  available  by  Televerket 

XV.  The  Post  Office 

—  for  help  in  the  distribution  of  mail 

—  for  the  staffing  of  the  special  office  in  the  Fyris  Hall 

XVI.  The  Rikskonserter 

—  for  the  provision  of  the  music  for  the  Opening  Service  of  the  Assembly 

—  for  meeting  the  cost  of  bringing  the  Orthodox  Choir  to  Uppsala  for  the 
Orthodox  Communion  Service 

f*  Olov  Hartman  for  his  play  «On  that  day»  and  Mr  Tuve  Nystrom  for 
its  presentation 

XVIII.  Mr  Olof  Hellstrom,  the  artist  who  made  the  Oikoumene  symbol 

XIX.  For  those  responsible  for  making  the  various  exhibitions  and  cultural 
events  available,  including  the  film  programme,  concerts  and  the  Pop  Art 
Exhibit  by  Sister  Mary  Corita 

XX.  The  many  firms  which  made  generous  contributions  to  the  Assembly  includ¬ 
ing,  amongst  others 

Giycksbo  Pappersbruk  AB,  Papyrus  AB,  Klippans  Finpappersbruk  AB, 
Gransholms  AB  and  AB  Sture  Ljungdahl  for  eight  tons  of  duplicating  paper 
AB  Scania  Vabis  for  putting  ten  new  Volkswagen  Minibuses  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Assembly 

Facit  AB  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  typewriters 
Gestetner  AB  for  the  loan  of  fifteen  duplicating  machines 
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Ansvar  Insurance  Company  for  the  gift  of  the  copper  Oikoumene  symbol 

—  Anders  Dios  for  providing  the  experimental  church  building  erected  beside 
the  Fyris  Hall 

Bra  Bohag  AB  for  the  loan  of  furniture  for  the  comfort  of  delegates 
Hansakoncernen  for  the  gift  of  document  wallets  for  all  participants 

—  Kooperativa  Forbundet  for  coffee  for  the  coffee-breaks 

IBM  for  the  provision  of  interpretation  equipment  free  of  charge 

—  Uplands  Bank  for  the  provision  of  banking  facilities  in  the  Fyris  Hall 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System  for  providing  assistance  through  a  travel 
office  and  other  facilities 

XXI.  Caterers  and  their  staff  for  the  efficient  serving  of  meals 

XXII.  Guest  speakers  and  others  who  took  part  in  the  General  Sessions 

—  Officers  of  Sections  and  Committees 

—  Leaders  of  Worship  and  Bible  Studies 

XXIII.  Representatives  of  world  Press,  Radio  and  Television  services 
XXIV.  The  staff  of  the  Assembly 

Executive  staff,  especially  to  Pastor  Jens  J.  Thomsen  and  the  Rev.  Victor 
E.  W.  Hayward  for  their  efficient  work  in  the  organization  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  both  before  and  during  the  meeting 

—  Coopted  staff 

—  Office  staff 

—  Translators  and  Interpreters 

—  Stewards. 


Appendix  XVIII 


INDEX 


Agricultural  policies  39-40,  50,  240 
Amsterdam  1948:  62,  286,  291,  321 
Anti-semitism  236 
Apostolicity  7,  12,  15,  16,  344 
Atomic  war,  see  Nuclear  arms 


324,  344,  345 
Charisma  15,  29,  33,  302 
China  60,  62,  70,  271 
Christian  Councils,  see  National 


Catholicity  7-20,  18,  71,  76-77,  323- 


Catholic-Protestant  relations,  see 


Roman  Catholic  Church 


Baptism  77,  79,  81-82,  224,  300 
Beirut  1968:  46,  55,  180,  240,  280,  346, 


Councils  of  Churches 
Christian  education,  see  Education 
Christianity  and  indigenous  culture 


350,  351 

Biafra,  see  Nigeria 
Bible,  see  Scripture 
Bristol  1967:  223 


76,  80-81,  84 
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Christianity  and  other  religions  94, 
243,  248,  249,  250,  251,  305 
Church  223,  226,  227,  232,  234,  246, 
250,  321-322,  392-393 
Church  and  churches  226-228,  256-257 
Church  and  economy  40-41,  44,  48-49, 
51-55 

Church  and  Society  14,  49,  50,  53,  65, 
66,  91,  92  (see  also  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Department  on  Church 
and  Society) 

Church  and  world  17,  18,  314, 

^  316-317,  339 

Church  and  world  politics  60-73,  280 
Church,  Body  of  Christ  8,  24,  29, 
336-337,  342-343 
Church,  continuity  of  16 
Church,  new  creation  24,  28,  74, 
299-300,  301 

Church,  people  of  God  16 
Church,  renewal  5-6,  18,  19,  302 
Church,  sending  18,  27-36 
Church,  sinfulness  of  the  Church 
14-15,  61-62,  66,  91,  92,  306,  309 
Church,  universality  10,  17,  325 
Commissions,  see  World  Council  of 
Churches 

Communion,  see  Eucharist 
Confession  334-340 
Confessional  Bodies,  see  World 
Confessional  Bodies 
Congregation,  structure  of,  Church 
structures  33,  34,  62,  69-70,  89, 
200-201,  223,  234,  249 
Conscience,  freedom  of  64 
Conscientious  objectors  59,  64,  72 
Conservative  Evangelical  Churches 
280 

Contraceptives  50,  92 
Creation  65,  244,  295,  307 
Cross  28,  272,  308 

Developing  nations  12,  32,  40-42, 
47-49,53,  67-69,  127-129,  240, 
242-243,  251,  262,  318,  391 
Development  aid  40-42,  46-49,  53, 
67-68,  193-196,  219,  255-256, 
257-260,  264-266,  285,  318-319,  346, 
350,  352 

Dialogue  29,  34,  40,  54,  71,  95,  223, 
227,  234,  235,  240,  243-244,  245, 
249,  250,  297,  302,  321,  325,  326, 

328,  329,  393-394 
Disarmament  63,  72,  219,  281 


Education  34,  51,  54,  63,  66,  71, 
93-94,  134-135,  197-199,  220,  221, 
235-236,  242,  246,  248,  251,  257, 
258,  293,  322,  352,  370-371,  392 
Economic  policy  40,  41,  42,  46-47 
Economic  and  social  development 
^  39-56,  167,  242-243 
Economic  structures  46-47,  52,  67,  95, 
242 

Employment  50-51,  95 
Eschatology  13,  18,  29,  36,  45,  75,  99, 
297-298,  300,  301,  308,  311-312, 
316,  323 

Eucharist  18,  78-79,  81-82,  84,  85,  89, 
224-225 

Evangelism  21,  23-24,  29,  34,  233-236, 
250 

Evanston  1954:  291,  316 
Faith  78,  246,  327 

Faith  and  Order,  see  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order 

Family  50,  68,  92-93,  95,  112,  246, 
250-251,  258 

Freedom,  see  Conscience,  freedom  of 
Ffuman  rights 
Religious  liberty 

Generations,  conflict  of  88-89,  95,  291 
Geneva  1966:  40,  46,  72,  163,  223, 

240,  281,  349,  351 
Gospel,  see  Word  of  God 

Fioly  Spirit  7-20,  24,  28,  80,  83,  298, 
308,  326,  330,  342 
Hope  61,  88,  305 
Human  rights  6,  58,  63-64,  72, 
144-146,  186-187,  218,  219-220, 

241,  243,  251,  260 
Humanum,  see  Study  on  Man 

Ideologies  12,  245,  308 
Indigenous  culture,  see  Christianity 
and  indigenous  culture 
Industrial  society,  see  Modern 
industrial  society 

Industrialized  countries  12,  31,  32,  40, 
46,  48,  52,  67-69,  127-129,  165,  240, 

242,  262 

Institutionalism  32,  164 
Inter-Church  Aid,  see  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service 
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Intercommunion,  see  Eucharist 

Interdependence,  political  and 
economic  40,  61 

International  co-operation  43,  46-47, 
48-49,  61,  62,  63-64,  68,  69,  91,  350 

International  development  tax  48-49, 
68,  91,  129 

International  relations  see  Justice, 
Church,  World  situation 

Jesus  Christ  78-79,  298,  305-306,  318 

Jesus  Christ,  Finality  of  23,  116, 
304-312 

Jesus  Christ,  God  and  Saviour  5,  61, 
94,  288,  296,  343 

Jesus  Christ,  the  new  man  28,  36,  60, 
80,  307,  310,  311 

Jesus  Christ,  unity  given  in  him  5,  12, 
13,  18,  65,  80,  118,  304,  319,  338 

Justice  34,  39,  45,  49,  54,  57-73,  80, 
88,  90,  93,  95,  103,  180,  240, 
243-244,  260,  285,  318,  350 

Kingdom  of  God,  see  Eschatology 

Laity  33,  79,  81,  112,  121,  148,  173, 
189-190,  222,  231,  245,  247,  248, 

249,  251,  345-346,  400 

Law,  see  Justice 

Leisure  95,  249 

Local  communities  34,  88-89,  96,  231, 
258 


Man  in  community  23-24,  28,  94, 
244,  319 

Marriage  92-93,  251,  347 
Mass  media  30-31,  66,  90,  160-161, 
236,  266-269,  389-401 
Men  and  Women  50,  92-93,  95,  246, 
250-251 

Mexico  City  1963:  35,  230 
Middle  East  187-189,  238,  260,  262, 
280 

Migration  50,  90,  260-263 
Ministry  15,  201-202,  249,  254,  400-401 
Minorities  42,  65,  89,  94,  219,  287, 
400 

Mission  7,  21-38,  167,  175-176, 
199-202,  231-235,  236,  237,  246, 
249,  286,  316-317,  381,  396-397 
Mission  and  unity  238 
Mission,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
Church  30,  33 


Missionary  structure  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  see  Congregation,  structure 
of,  Church  structures 
Mixed  marriage,  see  Marriage 
Modern  industrial  society  31,  88-89 
Montreal  1963:  76 

National  Councils  of  Churches  35,  153, 
213,  230,  231,  232,  234,  258,  293, 
364,  365,  380-381 
Nationalism  69 

New  Delhi  1961 :  17,  76,  223,  286,  355, 
359 

Nigeria  90,  149-158,  262,  278,  280,  346 
Non-Christian  religions,  see  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  other  religions 
Non-member  Churches  117,  137,  223, 
226,  232,  234,  252,  344,  377 
Nuclear  arms  57,  59-60,  62-63,  71 
Nuclear  arms,  non-nuclear  nations 
62-63 

Ordination  of  women  250 
Orthodox  Churches  19-20,  84,  111-112, 
223,  224,  225,  227,  230,  265, 
270-271,  313,  328,  376,  402-403 
Pacifism,  see  Conscientious  objectors 
Parties,  political  49,  68,  91 
Peace  57-73,  91,  170-171,  171-172, 

219,  241-242,  285,  353 
Pentecostal  Churches  340-343 
Pluralistic  society  69,  93,  393 
Political  structures  47-49,  95 
Population  explosion  50,  68,  92,  244 
Poverty  42,  67,  90,  127-129,  240,  255, 
287,  391-392,  400 

Power  of  the  State  30-31,  42,  62-63, 
89-92,  341 

Prayer  54,  71,  78,  80-83,  93,  158-159, 
403,  404 

Preaching  29,  76,  79,  81-82,  84,  199- 
202,  230,  233,  234,  238,  286,  334, 
381,  395 

Property,  Ownership  35,  48,  243 

Race  discrimination  18,  49-50,  62,  65- 
66,  67,  83,  89,  90,  91,  129-130,  144- 
146,  192,  219,  239,  241-242,  258, 
262,  263,  269,  280,  353,  368-369 
Refugees  66-67,  260-261,  280,  405-406 
Religious  liberty  59,  63,  64,  189,  218, 
368-369 

Responsible  society  46,  310 
Revelation  177,  320,  335 
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Revolution,  political  31,  42,  48,  69, 
70,91,163-166,241,311 
Revolution,  technical  and  economic 
41-41,  54,  70,  244 

Roman  Catholic  Church  10,  53,  117, 
206,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  227, 
232,  234,  245,  248,  250,  251,  255, 
279,  293,  323-330,  372-373,  373, 
403-404 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Exploratory 
Committee  on  Society,  Development 
and  Peace  51,  213,  348-354,  373 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Joint  Secre¬ 
tariat  World  Council  of  Churches/ 
Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice 
and  Peace  221,  240,  257,  346,  373 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  177-179,  239,  247,  280, 
329,  344-348 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Observers 
114,  247,  279,  403 

Salvation,  see  Jesus  Christ,  God  and 
Saviour 

Science  and  technology  79,  88,  95, 
244-245 

Scripture  34-35,  93,  187,  288,  342,  345 
Secularization  and  secularism  17-18, 
74,  76,  77,  78,  79-80,  83-85,  94, 

^  95,  112,  305,  307,  395 
Segregation,  see  Race  discrimination 
Service  35,  52,  54,  75,  234,  235,  246, 
249,  254,  255,  263,  264,  265,  319, 
328,  346 

Sexual  ethics  92-93,  251 
Social  ethics  93,  240,  353 
Social  structures  34,  48,  95,  243,  246, 
255 

Society,  modern,  see  Modern  industrial 
society 

Solidarity  17-18,  47,  51,  58,  60,  64, 
67,  81,  91,  94,  300,  310,  319 
South  Africa  72,  94,  260 
Spirit,  see  Holy  Spirit 
Stewardship  23,  244 
Structures,  see  Congregation,  structure 
of,  Church  structures,  Economic 
structures,  Political  structures, 

Social  structures 

Study  on  Man  203,  204-205,  244,  249, 
252,287,309-311 
Style  of  living  86-97,  308 
Succession,  see  Apostolicity 
Syncretism  307 


Technology  41,  49,  54,  244-245,  322 

Theological  education  and  training 
of  the  Ministry  33,  235-236,  265, 
370,  400-401 

Tolerance,  see  Religious  liberty 

Trade  unions  49,  68,  91,  251 

Tradition  and  traditions  223 

Union  negotiations,  see  Unity,  union 
negotiations 

Unity  9,  10,  162,  223-224,  286,  321- 
322,  336,  338,  341 

Unity,  God’s  gift,  God’s  will  12,  61, 
223,  321-322,  342-343 

Unity,  union  negotiations  226-228, 
234 

Unity  we  seek  17-18,  323-330 

United  Nations  41,  53,  58,  69-70,  144- 
145,  186-187,  219,  220,  242,  257, 
261-262,  405 

Urbanization  31,  40,  175-176,  244 

Vietnam  90,  168-171,  260,  261,  281 

Violence  57-58,  62-63,  65,  70,  90 


War  57-60,  62-63,  133 
Wealth  89,  95,  127-129,  240,  391 
Witness  29,  32,  35,  62,  94,  97,  117- 
118,  226,  255,  314,  318,  328,  382, 
401 

Word  of  God  28,  61 
World  community  45,  51,  69,  129-130 
World  confessional  bodies  221,  225- 
226,  255,  291 

World  Council  of  Churches,  Policy 
Reference  Committees  122-125,  127, 
133,  137,  176-177,  181-192,  222, 
228,  238 

World  Council  of  Churches,  Central 
Committee  142-144,  277-285,  355- 
388 

World  Council  of  Churches,  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Churches  on  Internatio¬ 
nal  Affairs  138-139,  171,  173,  187, 
214-215,  217-222,  369,  372,464,493 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Church  and  Society  204, 
220-221,  239-245,  329 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Faith  and  Order  39,  81, 
82-83,  137-138,  147,  204,  223-227, 
233,  234,  236,  249,  281,  304,  315, 
329,  344-345,  367-368,  461,  487 
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World  Council  of  Churches, 
Constitution  118-119,  358,  466 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and 
World  Service  149-158,  162-163, 
195,  214,  220-221,  230,  232,  237, 
254-266,  346,  362,  363 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
35,  202,  204,  214,  228-238,  257,  264, 
27 8,  345,  362-363,  501 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Explora¬ 
tory  Committee  on  Society,  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Peace  see  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Exploratory  Committee  on 
Society,  Development  and  Peace 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Joint 
Working  Group  see  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Joint  Working  Group 
World  Council  of  Churches,  member¬ 
ship  113-114,  119,  185,  205-210,239, 
246,  279,  329 


World  Council  of  Churches,  organ¬ 
ization  and  structure  53-54,  66, 
119-121,  180-183,  190,  193-194,  202, 
203-204,  247,  278,  281-282,  292, 
355-388 

World  Council  of  Churches,  Presidents 
119,  120,  139-142,  159-160,  271 
World  Council  of  Churches,  rules 
119-121,  269,  365-366,  471 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  see 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
World  situation  22,  57,  163-166 
World  tax,  see  International  develop¬ 
ment  tax 

Worship  15,  74-85,  171,  227,  246,  250, 
252,  253,  273,  287,  401 

Youth  30,  88-89,  134,  221,  246, 
248-249,  251,  258,  322,  346 
Youth  participants  56,  60,  72,  122, 
133,  196,  247 
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